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PREFACE. 


The method of treatment adopted in this Text-Book is one which, 
while conducting the class of Geology in the University of Edin- 
burgh, I have found to afford the student a good grasp of the general 
principles of the science, and at the same time a familiarity with and 
interest in details of which he is enabled to see the bearing in the 
general system of knowledge. A portion of the volume appeared in 
tlie autumn of 1879 as the article Geology ” in the Eneyclopeedia 
Britannica. My leisure since that date has been chiefly devoted to 
expanding those sections of the treatise which could not be adequately 
developed in the pages of a general work of reference. 

Whde the book will not, I hope, repel the general reader who cares 
to know somewhat in detail the facts and principles of one of the 
most fascinating branches of natural history, it is intended primardy 
for students, and is therefore adapted specially for their use. The 
digest given of each subject will be found to be accompanied by 
references to memoirs where a fuller statement may be sought. It 
has long been a charge against the geologists of Great Britain that, 
like their countrymen in general, they are apt to be somewhat 
insular in tlieir conceptions, even in regard to their own branch of 
science.^ Of course, specialists who have devoted themselves to the 
investigation of certain geological formations or of a certain group 
of fossil animals, have made themselves familiar with what has been 
written upon their subject in other countries. But I am afraid 
there is still fiot a little truth in the charge, that the general body 
of geologists here is but vaguely acquainted with geological types- 
and illustrations other than such as have been drawn from the area 
of the British Isles. More particularly is the accusation true in 
regard to American geology. Comparatively few of us have any 
adequate conception of the simplicity and grandeur of the examples 
by which the principles of the science have been enforced on the 
other side of the Atlantic. 

Fully sensible of this natural tendency, I have tried to keep it in 
constant view as a danger to be avoided as far as the conditions of 
my task would allow. In a text-book designed for use in Britain 
the illustrations must obviously be in the first place British. A 
truth can be enforced much more vividly by an example culled from 
familiar ground than by one taken from a distance. But I have striven 
to widen the vision of the student by indicating to him that while the 

] See, for instance, K. C. von Leonhard, who, in iiia Basalt-Gdnlde (1832), says 
‘‘ Ein Tadel, welclier viele geognostischo Seliriftstoller Englands nicht ungerecht trifft, 
ist ihre Unbokanntschaft mit der Litteratur des Auslandcs ; sie ei^nen sich das Unto 
fromder Nationen zu wenig an. Aueh kommt ihnen unnothige Umstandlichkeit und 
onnudende Weitschweifigkeit und eine Art gewissenhafter Peinlichkeit nicht ^elten zu 
Bchuldeu, so doss manche ihrer Bucher schr Icsenswiudig, aber nicht be&ondeis lesbar 
Bind.”'— Yol. i. p. 40. 
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general principles of the science remain uniform, they receive 
times a clearer, sometimes a somewhat different, light froi 
rocks of other countries than our own. If from these references 
induced to turn to the labours of our fellow-workers on the Conf 
and to share my respect and admiration for them, a large p 
my design will have been accomplished. If, furtlier, he is 
study with interest the work of our brethren across the Atlanti 
to join in my hearty regard for it and for them, another imp 
section of my task will have been fulhlled. And if in pe 
these pages he should find in tliem any stimulus to explore 
for himself, to wander with the enthusiasm of a true geologis 
the length and breadth of his own country, and, where oppoi 
offers, to extend his experience and widen his sympathies 
ploring the rocks of other lands, the remaining and chief part 
aim would be attained. 

Geology is so progressive a science, and the amount of lit 
devoted to its illustration is so constantly increasing, that in 
of such proportions as the present it must necessarily happi 
between the printing off of tlie earlier portions and the final 
cation of the book, memoirs appear which the author regi 
finds himself precluded from using as he would gladly liav 
had they been earlier available. As examples in the present ii 
I may refer to ]\lr. Darwin’s ‘ V(*getable ^lould,’ Mr. Ih'sher’s ‘ 
of tlie Earth’s Crust,’ Mv, Judd’s ‘ V^olcanoes,’ Dr. Tietze’s ‘ ] 
on Lemberg’ (Jahrh. K.K. Geolog. Reichsanst. xxxii. 1S82), i 
Reusch’s paper on ‘Upper Silurian Fossils among the ]\letai 
Rocks of Hergen ’ (Christiania, Universitetsprogram. 1882). 

The illustrations of Fossils in Book Yl. have been chiefl 
by Mr. George Sharman; a few by J^Ir. B. N. J^each, and on* 
by Dr. R. H. Traquair, F.R.8., to all of whom my best thu 
due. The publishers having become possessed of the woo( 
of 8ir Henry De la Beche’s ‘Geological Observer,’ I gladl 
use of them as far as they could be emjdoyed in Books III. 

8ir Henry’s sketches were always both clear and artistic 
hope tliat students will not be sorry to see some of them 
They are indicated by the letter (B). The engravings of th 
scopic structure of locks are from my own drawings, and 
also availed myself of materials from my sketch-book 
frontispiece is a reduction of a drawing by Mr. W. H. 
whose pictures of the scenery in the Far West of the Unite 
are by far the most remarkable examples yet attained of the 
artistic effectiveness with almpst diagrammatic geological dia 
and accuracy. Captain Duiton, of the Geologicful Survey of tl 
States, furnished me with this drawing and also requested Mi 
to make for. me the canon-sections given in Book VII. T 
these ^ind friends I desire to acknowledge my indebtedness, 

28 , Ji-RMYN Stkfet, London, 

12th June, 1882 . 
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GEOLOGY. 


INTRODUCTION. 

Geology is the science which investigates the history of the 
Earth. Its object is to trace the progress of our planet from the 
earliest beginnings of its separate existence, through its various stages 
of growth, down to the present condition of things. It unravels the 
complicated processes by which each continent has been built up, 
and traces the vast geographical revolutions of which each has been 
the site. While seeking to determine the order of the evolution of 
the earth’s great surface-features, it likewise follows, even into detail, 
the varied sculpture of mountain and valley, crag and ravine. 

Nor does this science confine itself merely to changes in the 
inorganic world. Geology shows that the present races of plants 
and animals are the descendants of other and very different races 
whiidi once peopled the earth. It teaches that there has been a 
progress of the inhabitants, as well as one of the globe on which 
they have dwalt ; that each successive period in the earth’s history, 
since the introduction of living things, has been marked by 
characteristic types of the animal and vegetable kingdoms; and 
that, how imperfectly soever they may have been preserved or may 
be deciphered, materials exist for a history of life upon the planet. 
The geographical distribution of existing faunas and floras is often 
made clear and intelligible by geological evidence ; and in the same 
way light is thrown upon some of the remoter phases in the history 
of man himself. 

A subject so comprehensive as this must require a wide and 
varied basis of evidence. One of the characteristics of geology is to 
gather evidence from sources which at first sight seem far removed 
from its scope, and to seek aid from almost every other leading 
branch of science. Thus, in dealing with the earliest conditions of 
the planet, the geologist must fully avail himself of the labours of 
the astronomer. Whatever is ascertainable by telescope, spectro- 
scope, or chemical analysis, regarding the constitution of other 
heavenly bodies, has a geological bearing. The experiments of 
the physicist, undertaken to determine conditions of matter apd of 
energy, may sometimes be taken as t^e starting-points of geological 
investigation. The work* of the chemical laboratory forms the 
tondation of a vast andi^^reaging mass of geological inquiry. To 

B 
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tho botanist, the zoologist, even to the unscientific, if observant, 
traveller by land or sea, the geologist turns for information and 
assistance. 

But while thus culling freely from the dominions of other 
sciences, geology claims as its peculiar territory tho rocky frame- 
work of the globe. In the materials composing that framework, 
their com})osition and arrangement, the processes of their formation, 
the changes which they have individually undergone, and the grand 
terrestrial revolutions to which they bear witness, lie the main data 
of geological history. It is the task of the geologist to group tliese 
elements in such a way that they may be made to yield up their 
evidence as to the march of events in the evolution of the planet. 
He finds that they have in large measure arranged themselves in 
chronological sequence, — the oldest lying at the bottom and the 
newest at the top. Relics of an ancient sea-floor are overlaid with 
traces of a vanished land-surface ; these are in turn covered by the 
deposits of a former lake, above which once more appear proofs of 
the return of tho sea. Among these locky records lie the lavas and 
ashes of long-extinct volcanoes. Tho ripple left upon the shore, the 
cracks formed by the sun’s heat upon tho muddy bottom of a dried- 
up pool, tho very imprint of the drops of a passing rain-shower, have 
all been accurately preserved, and often bear witness to geographical 
conditions widely different from those that exist where such mark- 
ings are now found. 

But it is mainly by the remains of plants and animals imbedded 
in the rocks that the geologist is guided in unravelling the chrono- 
logical succession of geological changes. He has found that a 
certain order of appearance characterises these organic remains ; that 
each great grou}) of rocks is marked by its own special types of life ; 
that these types can be recognised, and that the rocks in which 
they occur can be correlated, even in distant countries, where no 
other means of com^iarison is available. At one moment he has to 
deal with the bones of some large mammal scattered through a deposit 
of superficial gravel, at another time with the minute forammifers 
and ostracods of an upraised sca-bottom. Corals and crinoids crowded 
and crushed into a massive limestone on the sjiot where they lived 
and died, ferns and terrestrial plants matted togethci into a bed of 
coal where they originally grow, the scattered shells of a submarine 
sand-bank, the sniiils and lizards that left their mouldering remains 
within a hollow tree, the insects that have been imprisoned within 
the exuding resin of‘ old forests, tho footprints of birds and quad- 
rupeds or the trails of worms left upon former shores — these, and 
innumerable other pieces of evidence, enable the geologist to realise 
in some measure what the vegetable and animal life of successive 
periods has been, and what geographical changes the site of every 
land hascundergone. 

It is evident that to deal successfully with these varied materials, 
a considerable acquaintance with different branches of sciepce is 
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desirable, The fuller and more accurate the knowledge which the 
geologist has of kindred branches of inquiry, the more interesting 
and Irnitful will be his own researches. From its very nature 
geology demands on the part of its votaries wide sympathy with 
investigation in almost every branch of natural science. Especially 
necessary is a tolerably largo acquaintance with the processes now at 
work in changing the surface of the earth, and of at least those 
forms of plant and animal life whose remains are apt to be preserved 
in geological deposits, or which in their structure and habitat enable 
us t» realise wdiat their forerunners were. 

It has often been insisted upon that the present is the key to the 
past ; and in a wide sense this assertion is eminently true. Only in 
proportion as we understand the present, where everything is open 
on all sides to the fullest investigation, can we expect to decipher 
the past, where so much is obscure, imperfectly preserved, or not 
preserved at all. A study of the existing economy of nature ought 
evidently to be the foundation of the geologist’s training. 

While, however, the present condition ot things is thus employed, 
wo must obviously be on our guard against the danger of uncon- 
sciously assuming that tlic phase of nature’s operations which we 
now witness has been the same in all past time ; that geological 
changes have taken place in former ages m the manner and on the 
scale which we behold to-day, and that at the present time all the 
great geological processes, which have produced changes in the past 
eras of the earth’s history, are still existent and active. Of course 
wo may assume this uniformity of action, and use the assumption as 
a working hyjiothesis. Rut it ought not to be allowed any firmer 
footing, nor on any account be suffered to blind us to the obvious 
truth that the few centuries wherein man has been observing nature 
form much too brief an interval, by which to measure the intensity 
of geological action in all past time. For aught w^e can tell the 
present is an era of quietude and slow change, compared with some 
of the eras that liave preceded it. Nor can we be sure that, when 
we have explored every geological process now in progress, we have 
exhausted all the causes of change which, even in comparatively 
recent times, have been at work. 

In dealing with the Geological Record, as the accessible solid 
part of the globe is called, we cannot too vividly realise that at the 
best it forms but an imperfect chronicle. Geological history cannot 
be compiled from a full and continuous series of documents. Owing 
to the very nature o# its origin the record is* necessarily from the 
first fragmentary, and it has been further mutilated and obscured by 
the revolutions of successive ages. And even where the chronicle of 
events is continuous, it is of very unequal value in different places. 
In one case, for example, it may present us with an unbroken su.cccs- 
sion of deposits many thousands of feet in thickness, froyi Avhich, 
however, only a few meagre facts as to geological history can be 
gleaned. In another instance it brings-before us, within the compass 
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of a few yards, the evidence of a most varied and complicated series 
of changes in physical geography, as well as an abundant and inter- 
esting suite of organic remains. These and other cliaracteristics of 
the geological record will become more apparent and intelligible to 
the student as he proceeds in the study of the science. 

In the present volume the subject will be distributed under the 
following leading divisions. 

1. The Cosmiccd Aspects of Geology. — It is desirable to realise 
some of the more important relations of the earth to the other 
members of the solar system, of which it forms a part, seeing #that 
geological phenomena are largely the result of these relations. 
The form and motions of the planet should be briefly touched 
upon, and attention should be > directed to the way in which these 
planetary movements influent geological change. The light cast 
upon the early history of the ®th by r&earches into the composition 
of the sun and stars deserves notice here. 

2. Geognosy^ — an Inquiry into the McCt^iah of the Earth's 
Sulstance. — This division describes the constituent parts of the earth, 
its envelopes of air and water, its solid crust, and the probable con- 
dition of its interior. Especially, it directs attention to the more im- 
portant minerals.of the crust, and the chief rocks of whicli that crust is 
built up. In this ^ay it lays a fothidation of Icnowledge regarding 
the nature of the materials constituting the mass of the globe, from 
which we may next proceed to invesUgate the processes by which 
these materials are produced and altered. 

3. Dynamical Geology embraces an investigation of the operations 

which lead to the formation, alteration^ and disturbance of rocks. 
It considers the nature and operation of the processes that have 
determined the distribution of sea and land, and have moulded the 
forms of the terrestrial ridges and depressions. It further investi- 
gates the changes which are in progress over the surface of the land, 
whether these are due to subterranean disturbance, or to the effect 
of operations above ground. Such an inquiry necessitates a careful 
study of the existing geological economy of nature, and forms a 
fitting introduction to the investigation of the geological changes of 
former periods, This and the previous section, including most of 
what is embraced under Physical Geogiaphy^and Patrogeny or 
Geogeny, will here bd discussed more in detail thau is usual in 
geological treatises. ^ 

4. GeotectoniCf or Structural Geology— the ArehMeciure bfthe Earth. 
— This section of the investigation discusses the mode of armflge- 
ment of the various materials composing the crust oHhe^eartn. 
proves that ‘some have been formed in beds oi^ strata, whether by 
the deposit of sediment on the floor of the sea, or by the slow aggre- 
gation of organic forms, that others have been poured out from 
subterr^eap sources in sheets of molten rock, or in showers uf loose 
dust, which have been built up into mount^s andwlfcteatiX^ It 
further Ihat rooks originally laid down in almost ho|irontal 
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beds have subsequently been crumpled, contorted, dislocated, invaded 
by igneous masses from below, and rendered sometimes intensely 
crystalline. It teaches, too, that wherever exposed above sea-level 
they have been incessantly worn down, and have often been depressed, 
so that older came to be ouried beneath* later accumiilatiops. 

5. Palseontologicd Geology, — This branch of the subject deals 
with the organic forms which are found'preserved in the rocks of the 
crust of the earth. It includes such questions as the relations 
between extinct and living types, the laws which appear to have 
gov^ned the distribution of life in time and in space, the value 
of fossils and the relative importance of different genera of animals 
and plants in geological inquiry, and the nature and use of the 
evidence from organic remaiioi regarding former conditions of 
physical geography. 

6. StratigrapMeal Geology, — ThiHlection might be called geo- 

logical history. It , works out the chronological succession of the 
great formations of the earth’s crust, and endeavours to trace the 
sequence of events of which they contain the record. More 
particularly it determined the order of succession of the various 
plants and animals which in past time have peopled the earth, and 
thus ascertains what has-been the grar'^ maritef life upon the 
planet. ^ 

7. PhysiograpMcal Geology^ starting from tfife basis of fact laid 
down by stratigraphical geology regarding former geographical 
changes, embraces an inquiry into the history of the present features 
of the earth’s surface — continental ridges and ocean basins, plains, 
valleys, and mountains. It investigates the structure of mountains 
and valleys, compares the mountains of different countries and 
ascertains the relative geological dates of their upheaval. It 
explains the causes on which local differences of scenery depend, 
and shows under what very different circumstances, and at what 
widely separated intervals, the varied contours, even of a single 
country, have been produced. 
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COSMIOAL ASPECTS OP OEOLOGY. 

Before geology had attained to tho position of an inductive 
science, it was customary to begin all iavefitigations into the history 
of the earth by propounding or adopting some more or less fanciful 
hypothesis in explanation of the origin of our planet, or of the 
universe. Such preliminary notions were looked upon as essential to 
a right understanding of the manner in which the materials of the 
globe had been put together. To the illustrious James Hutton (1785) 
geologists are indebtoa for strenuously upholding the doctrine that 
it is no part of the province of geology to discuss the origin of things. 
He taught them that in the materials from which geological evidence 
is to be compiled there can be found no traces of a beginningjjio 
prospect of ^n end.” In England, mainly to the influence oiihe 
school which he founded, and to the subsequent rise of the 
Geological Society (1807), which resolved to collect facts instead 
fighting over hypotneses, is due the disappearance of the crude an* 
unscientific cosmologies of previous centuries. 

But there can now be little doubt that in the reaction against 
those visionary and often grotesque speculations, geologists were 
carried too far in an opposite direction. In allowing themselves to 
beheve that geology had nothing to do with questions of cos- 
mogony, they gradually grew up in the conviction that such questions’ 
could never be other then mere speculation, interesting or amuiiing 
as a theme for the employment of the fancy, but hardly coming 
within the domain of sober and inductive science. Nor would they 
soon have been awakened out of this belief by anything in their 
science. It is still true that in the data with which they are accS 
tomed to deal, as comprising the sum of geologiQ<^ evidence, there 
can be found no trace of a beginning, though there is ample proof of 
cohstant, upward progression from some invisible string-point. The 
oldest rocks which have been discovered on any paitof tneglobe^hate 
probably been derived from other rocks older tilan themiiiptves. 
Geology %y itself has not yet revealed, and is little likely to 
reveal, a portion of the nrst solid crust of our globe* H i^hen 
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geological history is to be compiled from direct evidence furnished 
by the rocks of the earth, it cannot begin at the beginning of things, 
but must be content to date its first chapter from the earliest period 
of which any record has been preserved among the rocks. 

Nevertheless, though geology in Rs usual restricted sense has 
been, and must ever be, unable to reveal the earliest history of our 
planet, it no longer ignores, as mere speculation, what is attempted 
in this subject by its sister sciences. Astronomy, physics, and che- 
mistry have in late years all contributed to cast much light on the 
earlier stages of the earth’s existence, previous to the beginning 
of what is commonly regarded as geological history. Whatever ex- 
tends our knowledge 9 f the foriner Conditions of our globe may be 
legitimately claimed as pari of the domain of geology. If Geology 
therefore is to continue of its name as the science of the 

earth, it must take cpgnisa^ ^ these recent contributions from 
other sciences. It caH no^^^ongerloe content to begin its annals with 
the records of the oldest but must endeavour to grope its way 
through the ages which ^Iprecpded the formation of any rocks, 
Tlianks to the results achieved with the telescope, the spectroscope, 
and the chemical labdratoJi'y; story of these earliest ages of our 
earth is every year becoming more definite and intelligible. 


I. Relations of the Eaeth in the Solab System. 

As a prelude to the study of the structure and history of the 
earth, some of the general relations of our planet to the solar 
system may here be noticed. The investigations of recent years 
showing the community of substance between the different members 
of that system, have revived and given a new form and meaning 
to the well-known nebular hypothesis of Kant, Laplace and 
W. Herschel, which sketched the progress of the system from the state 
of an original nebula to its existing condition of a central incandes- 
cent sun with surrounding cool planetary bodies. According to this 
^ hypothesis, the nebula, originally diffused at least as f^ as the 
furthest member of the system, began to condense to^rds the 
centre, and in so doing threw off or left behind Tsuccessive rings 
which on disruption and further condensation assumed the form of , 
planets, sometimes with a further formation of rings, which in the 
case of Saturn remain, though in other planets they have broken up 
and united into satellites. 

Accepting this view, we should expect the matter composing the 
various members of the solar system to be everywhere nearly the 
same. The f|4 of condensation round centres, however, indicates 
at te** differences of density throughout the nebula. That Hie 
ma^als composing the nebula may have arranged themselves ac- 
cording to their jees^ctive densities, the lightest occupying the 
exterior and He Ireavfest the interior of the mass, is suggested by a 
comparison of the'densiiles of the various planets. These dens^es 
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are usually estimated as in the following table, that of the earth 
being taken as the unit : — 


Density of the Sun 0*25 

„ Mercury I* 12 

„ Venus . f , .1*03 

„ Earth 1*00 

„ Mara . 0*70 

„ Jupiter 0*24 

„ Saturn 0*13 

„ Uranus . 0’17 

„ Neptune 0*16 


It is to be observed, however, that “the densities here given “are 
mean densities, assuming that the aj^arent size of the planet or sun 
is the true size, Le , making no allowance for thousands of miles deep 
of cloudy atmosphere. Hence the numbers for Jupiter, Saturn, 
and Uranus are certainly too small, that for the sun, much too 
small.” ^ Taking the figures as they stand, while they do not indi- 
cate a strict progression in the diminution of density, they state that 
the planets near the sun possess a density about twice as great as 
that of granite, but that those lying towards the outer limits of 
the system are composed of matter as light as cork. Again, in some 
cases, a similar relation has been observed between the densities of 
the satellites and their primaries. The moon, for example, has a 
density little more than half that of the earth. The first satellite of 
Jupiter is less dense, though the other three are found to be more dense 
than the planet. Further, in the condition of the earth itself, a veiy 
light gaseous atmosphere forms the outer portion, beneath which lies 
a heavier layer of water, while within these two envelopes the materials 
forming the solid substance of the planet are so arranged that the 
outer layer or crust has only about half the density of the whole 
globe. Mr. Lockyer finds in the sun also evidence of the same 
tendency towards a stratified arrangement in accordance with relative 
densities, as will be immediately further alluded to. 

There seems therefore to be much probability in the hypothesis 
that, in the gradual condensation of the original nebula, each 
successive mass left behind represented the density of its parent 
shell, and consisted of progressively heavier matter. The remoter 

E lanets, with their low density and vast absorbing atmospheres, may 
e supposed to consist of metalloids like the outer parts of the sun's 
atmosphere, while the interior planets are no d(wt mainly metallic. 
The rupture of each planetary ring would, it i&nceived, raise the 
temperature of the resultant nebulous planet to such a height as to 
allow the va^urs to rearrange themselves by degrees in successive 
layers, or rather shells, according to density. And when the planet 
gave off a satellite, that body might be expected to possess the 
composition and density of the outer layers of its primary.* 

» Profnwor Tait, MS. note. 

• Looker in Prestwich’e Inaugural Lecture, Oxford, 1875, and In Manchester heotiiKB, 
Why ^ mrWe Ohemidry ieaeUit. Readers iuterested in the historical development 
of geological opiifioa will find much sugg^tive matter bearing on the questions disonssed 
above, in De la Beebe’s “ Researches in Theoretical Geology,” 1834,— a work notably in 

advance of its thus. 
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For many years the only evidence 'available as to the actual 
composition of other heavenly bodies than our own earth was 
furnished by the aerolites, meteorites, or falling stars, which from time 
to time have entered our atmosphere from planetary space, and have 
descended upon the surface of the ‘globe. Subjected to chemical 
analysis these foreign bodies show considerable diversities of com- 
position; but in no case have they yet revealed the existence of 
any element not already recognised among terrestrial materials. 
Upwards of twenty of our elements have been detected in aerolites, 
scopetimes in the free state, sometimes combined with each other. 
More than half of them are metals, including iron, nickel, 
manganese, calcium, sodium, and potassium. There occur also 
carbon, silicon, phosphorus, sulphur, oxygen, nitrogen, and 
hydrogen. In some of their combinations these elements, as found 
in the meteoric stones, differ from their mode of occurrence in the 
accessible parts of the earth. Iron, for example, occurs as native 
metal, alloyed with a variable proportion (6 to 10 per cent.) of 
metallic nickel. But in other respects they closely resemble some 
of the familiar materials of the earth’s rocky crust. Thus we have 
such minerals as chromic iron, pyrite, apatite, olivine, augite, ensta- 
tite, hornblende, and labradorite. No more convincing proof could be 
desired that some at least of the other members of the solar system 
are formed of the same materials as compose the earth.^ 

But in recent years a far more precise and generally available 
method of research into the composition of the heavenly bodies has 
been found in the application of the spectroscope. By means of this 
instrument,, the light emitted from self-luminous bodies can be 
analysed in such a way as to show what elements are present in their 
intensely hot luminous vapour. When the light of the incandescent 
vapour of a metal is allowed to pass through a properly-arranged 
prism, it is seen to give a spectrum consisting of transverse bright 
lines only. This is termed a radiation-speetrtm. Each element ap- 
pears to have its own characteristic arrangement of lines, which in 
general retain the same relative position, intensity, and colours. 
Moreover, gases and the vapours of solid bodies are found to intercept 
those rays of light which they themselves emit. The spectrum of 
sodium-vapour, for example, shows two bright orange lines. If 
therefore white %ht from some hotter light^ource passes through 
the vapour of soW^pi, these two bright lines become dark lines, the 
light being exa<!jii^c;ut off which would have been given out by the 
sodium itself. This ia called an absorptiorirspeetnm. 

From this method of examination it has been inferred that many 

} Partsch, Die Metmiten, Vienna, 1843; Rose, Abhand. hdnigl Akad. Berlin, 1863. 

Die Chemiache Natw der Meteoriten, 1370. The sttident will find a 
®9*^ogPaph on the stmoture and origin of meteorites in the second part of 
8ynth4tiqy£8 de QMqgie Expirimentale, 1879. See also A Chapter on 
the Miaton <tf MdeorUes,by JDr. W. Flight, Oeol Mag. 1875, and a Tery interesting 
Moom of a, recent metric shower, and of the miorosoopio constitution of thefiragments 
by J. Galle and A. von lAwnlx infMonaUibenoM htfnigl AJead. Berlin, July^lST^. 
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of the elements of which our earth is composed must exist in the 
state of incandescent vapour in the atmosphere of the sun. Thirty- 
two metals have been thus identified, including aluminium, barium, 
mangwiese, lead, calcium, cobalt, potassium, iron, zinc, copper, nickel, 

3 n and magnesium. Thke elements, or at least substances 
give the same groups of lines as the terrestrial elements with 
they have been identified, do not occur promiscuously diffused 
throughout the outer mass of the sun. According to Mr. Lockyer’s 
observations they appear to succeed each other in relation to their 
respective densities. Thus the coronal atmosphere which, as seen in 
total eclipses, extends to so prodigious a distance beyond the disc of 
the sun, consists mainly of subincandescent hydrogen and another 
element which may be new. Beneath this external vaporous en- 
velope lies the chromosphere where the vapours of incandescent 
hydrogen, calcium, and magnesium can be detected. Further 
inward the spot-zone shows the presence of sodium, titanium, &o. ; 
while still lower, a layer (the reversifM layer) of intensely hot vapours, 
lying probably next to the inner brilliant photosphere gives spectro- 
scopic evidence of the existence of incandescent iron, manganese, 
cobifit, nickel, copper, and other well-known terrestrial metals.^ 

It is to be observed, however, that in these spectroscopic researches 
the d^omposition of the elements by electrical action was not 
considered. The conclusions embodied in the foregoing paragraph 
have been founded on the idea that the lines seen in the spectrum of 
any element are all due to the vibrations of the molecules of that 
element. But Mr. Lockyer has quite recently suggested that this 
view may after all be but a rough approximation to the truth, and 
that it may be more accurate to say, as a result of the facts already 
acquired, that there exist basic elements common to calcium, iron, 
&c., and to the solar atmosphere. 

The spectroscope has likewise been successfully applied by Mr. 
Huggins and others to the observation of the fixed stars and nebulae, 
with the result of establishing a similarity of elements between our 
own system and other bodies in sidereal space. In the radiation 
spectra of nebulae Mr. Huggins finds the hydrogen "lines very 
prominent ; and be conceives that they may be glowing masses of 
that element. Professor Tait has suggested, on the other hand, that 
they are more probably clouds of stones frequently colliding and 
thus giving off incandescent gases. Sir William Thomson appears 
to favour this view, .^ong the fixed stars absorption spectra have 
been recognised, pointing. to a structure resembling that of ou^*,™, 
viz,, an incandescent nucleus which may be solid or liquid or 
very highly compressed gas, but which gives a continuous spectpbj 

* On apectroscwio research as applied to the sun, see Kirohhoff and Bunsen, 
seorcAss on Solar %>eairum, &o., Macmillan, 1863 ; Angstrom. Becherchea sur le Spedra 
normal du^ScloS ; Lockyer, Solar PhyoicSy 1878, and Studies in Spedrvm Anahtde ante]> 
national Series), 1878; Huggins and, Miller, Proo. Boy. Boo, xii. PM. Tram, 1864 j 
Boscoe's Speokm AsalytiSf with authorities there cited. 
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Iind which is surrounded mth an atmosphere of glowing vapour.^ 
According to Mr. Lockyer, those stars which have the highest tem- 
perature have the simplest spectra, and in proportion as they cool 
their materials become more and more differentiated into what we 
call elements. He remarks that the most brilliant or hottest stars 
show in their spectra only the lines of gases, as hydrogen. Cooler 
stars, like our sun, give indications of the presence, in addition, 
of the metals — magnesium, sodium, calcium, iron. A still lower 
temperature he regards as marked by the appearance of the other 
metals, metalloids, and compounds.^ The sun would thus be a star 
considerably advanced in the process of differentiation or association 
of its atoms. It contains, so far as we know, no metalloid except 
carbon, and possibly oxygen, nor any compound, while stars like 
Sirius show the presence only of hydrogen, with but a feeble pro- 
portion of metallic vapours ; and on the other hand, the red stars 
indicate by their spectra that their metallic vapours have entered 
into combination, whence it i% kferred that their temperature is 
lower than that of our sun. 

11. Foem 4ND Size of the Earth. 

Further confirmation of the foregoing views as to tho c^er of 
planetary evolution is furnished by the form of the earth and the 
arrangement of its component materials. 

That the earth is an oblate spheroid, and not a perfectly apherical 
globe, was discovered and demonstrated by Newton. Bfe even 
calculated the amount of ellipticity long before any measurement 
had confirmed such a conclusion. During the present century 
numerous arcs of the meridian have been measured, chiefly in the 
northern hemisphere. From a series made by different observers 
between the latitudes of Sweden and the Cape of Good Hope, Bessel 
obtained the following data for the dimensions of the earth : — 

Equatorial diameter . , 41,847,192 feet, or 7925*604 mUes. 

Polar diameter . . . . 41,707,314 „ 7899*114 „ 

Amount of polar flattening 139,768 „ 26*471 „ 

The equatorial circumference is thus a little less than 25,000 
miles, and the difference between the polar and equatorial diameters 
(nearly 26J miles) amounts to about -g-^th of the equatorial 
diameter.® More recently, however, it has been shown that the oblate 
spheroid indicated by these measurements is not a symmetrical body, 
tM equatorial circumference being an ellipse instead of a circle, 
^be greater axis of the equator lies in long. 8® 15' W.~a meridian 
Wfising through Ireland, Portugal and the north-Wsest'corner of Africa, 
Sld^utting off the north-east comer of Asia in the oj^sito hemisphere.* 

‘ Huggins, Proo, Boy. Boo. 1863-66, and Brit. Jstoe. I«£f|Krottmgham, 1866) : 
Huggins and Miller, PMl. Trans. 1864. 

! . Oomptes-roi^us, Deo. 1873. » Hersohel, Jmrnorny, p. 189, 

A. R. Olarke, Phil Mag, Auguii 1878 ; JSkeyolopxdia Bntwi^oa^ 9tli e^ x, 172, 
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The polar flattening, established by measurement and calcula- 
tion as that which would necessarily have been assumed by an 
originally plastic globe in obedience to the movement of rotation, 
has been cited as evidence that the earth was once in a plastic 
condition. Taken in connection with the analogies supplied by 
sun and other heavenly bodies, this inference seems well 
0:ttlnded.^ 

c Though the general spheroidal form of our planet, and possibly the 
general distribution of sea and land, are referable to the early effects 
of rotation on a fluid or viscous mass, it is certain that the present 
details of its surface-contours are of comparatively recent date, 
peculations have been made as to what may have been the earliest 
character of the solid surface, whether it was smooth or rough, and 
pi^icularly whether it was marked by any indication of the 
existing continental elevations and oceanic depressions. So far as 
can reason from geological evidence, there is no proof of any 
uniform superficies having ever existed. Most probably the first 
formed crust broke up irregularly, and not until alter many successive 
corrugations did the surface acquire stability. Some writers have 
i imagined that at first the ocean spread over the whole surface of the 
planet. But of this there is not only no evidence, but good reason 
for believing that it could never have taken place. As will be alluded 
to in a later page, the preponderance of water in the southern 
hemisphere seems to indicate some excess of density in that I 
hemisphere. This excess can hardly have been produced by any 
change since the materials of the interior ceased to be mobile ; it 
must therefore be at least as ancient as the condensation of water on 
the earth’s surface. Hence there was probably from the beginning 
a tendency in the ocean to accumulate in the southern rather than 
in the northern hemisphere. 

That land existed from the earliest ages of which we have any 
record in rock-formations, is evident from the obvious fact that these 
formations themselves consist in great measure of materials derived 
from the waste of land. When the student in a later part of this 
volume is presented with the proofs of the existence of enormous 
masses of sedimentary deposits even among some of the oldest 
geological systems, he will perceive how important must have been 
the tracts of land that could furnish such piles of detritus. 

The tendency of modern research is to give probability to 

' It haa been recently opposed, however, by Mohr (Oesehiehte der Erde, p. 472), 
who, adopting a Miggestion long ago made by rlaylair, haa endeavoured to show that 
{lolar flattening can be accounted for by neater denudation of the polar tracts, 
ezpcMod as these bane been by the heaping up of the oceanic waters towards the equator 
in oonaequence of rotation. He dwells chiefly on the effects of glaciers in lowering 
the lapd, but as pointed out, the work of erosion is chiefly performed by other 

atmospheilo Ibrces ^Uperate rather towards the equator than the poles CAllgemine 
Qeolojifi P- 6). Cbmpaie Naumann, Neuea J^rh. 1871, p. 250. 

Neverthalie, Mohr ku undoubtedly recalled attention to a conceivable cause by which, 
in spite df i^r'?dlevitioa or equatorial subsidence, the external form of the planet 
might be'i^Mk:^ ^ 
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the conception, first outlined by Kant, that not only in our own 
solar system, but throughout the regions of space, there has been a 
common plan of evolution, and that the matter diffused through 
space in nebulse, stars, and planets is substantially the same as that 
with which we are familiar. Hence ’the study of the structure and 
probable history of the sun and the other heavenly bodies comes to 
possess an evident geological interest, seeing that it may yet enable 
us to carry back the story of our planet far beyond the domain of 
ordinary geological evidence, and upon data not less trustworthy than 
those furnished by the rocks of the earth’s crust. 


HI. The Movements op the Eaeth in their Geological 
Eelations. 

We are here concerned only with those aspects of the earth’s motions 
which materially influence the progress of geological phenomena, 

§ 1. Rotation. — In consequence of its angular momentum at its 
original separation, the earth rotates on its axis. The rate of rotation^ 
has once been much more rapid than it now is (p. 20). At prevail 
a complete rotation is performed in about twenty-four hours, ana to 
it is due the succession of day and night. So far as observation has 
yet gone, this movement is uniform, though recent calculations of 
the influence of the tides in retarding rotation tend to show that a 
very slow diminution of the angular velocity is in progress. If this 
be so, the length of the day and night will slowly increase until 
finally the juration of the day and that of the year will be equal. 
The earth will then have reached the condition into which the moon 
has passed relatively to the earth, one half being in continual day, 
the other in perpetual night. 

The linear velocity due to rotation varies in different places, 
according to their position on the surface of the planet. At 
each pole there can be no velocity, but from these two points 
towards the equator there is a continually increasing rapidity of 
motion, till at the equator it is equal to a rate of 507 yards in a 
second. 

To the rotation of the earth are due ceitain remarkable influences 
upon currents of air circulating either towards the equator or towards 
the poles. Currents which move from polar latitudes travel fromi 
parts of the earth’s surface where the velocity due to rotation is small | 
to others where it is great. Hence they lag behind, and their course 
is bent more and more westward. An air current quitting the north 
polar or north, temperate regions as a north wind i» deflected out of 
Its course and becomes a north-east wind. On the opposite side of 
the equator a similar current setting out straight for the equator is 
changed into a puth-east wind. This is the reason why the well- 
known Trade-winds have their characteristic westward deflection. 
On the other hand, a current setting out northwards or southwards 
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from the equator passes into regions having a less telooity due to 
rotation than it possesses itself, and hence it tl»feIa«on in advance 
and appws to be gradually deflected eastward* ^e aerial currents 
blowing steadily across the surface of the ocean produce oceanic 
currents which have a westward tendency indirectly communicated 
to them from the effects of rotation. 

K m maintained by Von Baer,^ and the statement has been 
, general law by some writers, that a certain deflection is 
by rivers that flow in a meridional direction, like the 
ise travelling polewards are asserted to press upon their 
r than their western banks, while those whicn run in 
direction are stated to be thrown more against the 
^ifche nastem. When, however, we consider the com- 
Yoiume, slow motion, and continually meandering 
>r8, it may reasonably be doubted whether any effects of 
la have yet, been observed.^ 

§ 2. Revolution. — Besides turning on its axis, the globe performs 
a movement round the sun, termed revolution. This movement, 
accomplished in rather more than 365 days, determines for us tho 
length of our year, which is, in fact, merely the time required for one 
^mplete revolution. The path or orbit followed by the earth round 
'"lie sun is not a perfect circle but an ellipse, with the sun in one 
of the foci, the mean distance of the earth from the sun being 
^2,400,000 miles. By slow secular variations the form of the orbit 
^dternately approaches to and recedes from that of a circle. At the 
nearest possible approach between the two bodies, owing to change 
in the ellipticity of the orbit, the earth is 14,368,200 pifles nearer 
the sun than when at its greatest possible distance. These maxima 
and minima of distance occur at vast intervals of time. The last 
considerable eccentricity took place about 200,000 years ago, and 
the previous one more than half a million years earlier. Since 
the amount of heat received by the earth from the sun is inversely 
as the square of the distance, eccentricity may have had in past 
time much effect upon the climate of the earth, as will be pointed 
out further on (§ 8). 

§ 3. Precession of the Equinoxes. — If the axis of the earth 
wei’e perpendicular to the plane of its orbit, there would be equal day 
and night all the year round. But it is really inclined to that plane 
at an angle of 234°. Hence our hemisphere is alternately presented 
to and turned away from the sun, and in this way brings the familiar 
alternation of the seasons. Again, were the earth a perfect sphere of 
uniform density throughout, the position of its axis of rotation would 
not be changed* by attractions of external bodies. But owing to the 

1 Ueber ein allgemeineg Gtesetz in der Gestallnng der Pluasbetten.” SuU. Acad, 
8t. Petenburfffji. (1860). See also PerreJ on tbe motions of fluids and solids relatively 
to the earth's gurfaea. Oamb. (Mass.) Math. Monthly^ vols. i and ii (1859-60). Dulk. 
Z. DeuUok QecL Ge$. xxxi. (1879) p. 224. 

* See E. Danker, ZeiUeh.fUr die gemmirUm NaturvAssenehaften, 1875, p. 468. 
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protuberance tbe equatorial regions, the attraction chiefly of 
the moon and #nn wds to pull the axis aside, or to make it describe 
a conical movetoent like that of the axis of a top round tits vertical. 
Hence each pole points successively to different stars. This move^ 
ment, called the precession of the e'quinoxes, in combination with 
another smaller movement, due to the attraction of the moon (called 
nutation)y completes its cycle in 21,000 years. At present the winter 
in the northern hemisphere coincides with the earth’s nearest 
proach to the sun, or perihelion. In 10,500 years hence it will taSc! 
place when the earth is at the farthest yart of its orbit froitt iha 
sun, or in aphelion. This movement acquires great 
considered in connexion with the secular variations 
of the orbit (§8). ‘ ' 

§ 4. Change in the Obliquity of the EoHpiicir^lPe.angle^^lSI 
which the axis of the earth is inclin^^O the pl^n^ of 
not remain strictly constant. It osc®lies thro^h long penocS W 
time to the extent of about a degree a^ a naif, or perh^s a little 
more, on either side of the mean. According to Dr. OroU,^ 
oscillation must have considerably affected former conditions of 
climate on the earth, since, when the obliquity is at its maximum, the 
polar regions receive about eight and a half days more of heat thai^ 
they do at present— that is, about as much heat as lat. 76° enjoys af 
this day. This movement must have augmented the geological 
effects of precession, to which reference has just been made, and 
which are described in § 8. 

§ 5. Stability of the Earth’s Axis. — That the axis of the 
earth’s rotation has successively shifted, and consequently that the 
poles have wandered to different points on the surface of the globe, 
has been maintained by geologists as the only possible explanation 
of certain remarkable conditions of climate, which can be proved to 
have formerly obtained within the Arctic Circle. Even as far north 
as lat. 81° 45' abundant remains of a vegetation indicative of a warm 
climate, and including a bed of coal 25 to 30 feet thick, have been 
found in situ.^ It is contended that where these plants lived the 
ground could not have been permanently frozen or covered for most 
of the year with thick snow. In explanation of the difficulty, it has 
been suggested that the north pole did not occupy its present 
position, and that the locality where the plants occur lay in more 
southerly latitudes. Without at present entering on the discussion 
of the question whether the geological evidence necessarily requires 
so important a geographicm change, let. us consider how far a 
shifting of the axis of rotation has been a possible cause of change 
during that section of geological time for which there are records 
among the stratified ro(S:s. 

From the time of Laplace* astronomers have strenuously denied 

^ OroU, Tram. Oeol. Sqo. Gla9gow, ii. 177. 

* Meldea and tteex, Quart. Joum. Qecl 8oo. Nov. 1877. 

^ Monique c&mtey tome w p. 14. 
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the possibility of any sensible change in the position of the axis of 
rotation. It has been urged that, since the planet acquired its 
present oblate spheroidal form, nothing but an utterly incredible 
amount of deformation could overcome the greater centrifugal force 
of the equatorial protuberance.' It is certain, however, that the axis 
of rotation does not strictly coincide with the principal axis of 
inertia. Though the angular difference between them must always 
have been small, we can, without having recourse to any extra- 
mundane influence, %ecognise two causes wnich, whether or not they 
may suffice to produce any change in the position of the main axis 
of inertia, undoubtedly tend to do so. In the first place a widespread 
upheaval or depression of certain unsymmetrically arranged portions 
of the surface to a considerable amount would tend to shift that axis. 
In the second place an analogous result might arise from the denuda- 
tion of continental masses of land and the consequent filling up of 
sea-ba»D9i/f Sir William Thomson freely concedes^the physical possi- 
changes. We may not merely admit,” he says, “ but 
assort' Itehly probable, that the axis of maximum inertia and 
axia t)f rotation, always very near one another, may have been in 
ancienitiihes far from their present geographical position, and 
may hare gradually shifted through 10, 20, 30, 40, or more degrees, 
witliout at any time any perceptible sudden disturbance of either 
land or water.” ^ But though, in the earlier ages of the planet’s 
history, stupendous deformations may have occurred, and the axis of 
rotation may have often shifted, it is only the alterations which can 
]»S8ibly have occurred during the accumulation of the stratified 
^ks that need to be taken into account dn connexion with former 
changes of climate. If it can be shown therefore that the 
geographical revolutions necessary to shift the axis are incredibly 
stupendous in amount, improbable in their distribution, and not 
really demanded by geological evidence, we may reasonably with- 
hold our belief from this alleged cause of the changes of climate 
during geological history. 

It has been estimated by Sir William Thomson that an eleva- 
tion of 600 feet, over a tract of the earth’s surface 1000 miles square 
and 10 miles in thickness, would only alter the position of the 
principal axis by one-third of a second, or 34 feet.’^^ Mr. George 
Darwin has shown that on the supposition of the earth’s complete 
rigidity no redistribution of matter in new continents could ever 
shift the pole from its primitive position more than 3°, but that, if 
its degree of rigidity is ponsistent with a periodical re-adjustment to 
a new form of equilibrium, the pole may have wandered some 10° or 
15° from its primitive position, or have made a smaller excursion 
and' returned to near its old place. In order, however, that these 
maximum effects should be produced, it would be necessary that 

‘ Brit. As^. Bep. (1876), Seotiong, p. 11. 

‘ 2'ratu. Cfeol. Soe. Okugow, iv. p. 313. The gUuation of the sappoged area of up* 
-heaval on Uie earth's surface is uot stated. 
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each elevated ar«ft should have an area of depression corresponding 
in size and diametrically opposite to it, that they should lie on the 
same complete meridian, and that they should both be situated in 
lat. 45®. With all these coincident favourable circumstances, an 
effective elevation of of the earth*s surface to the extent of 
10,000 feet would shift the pole 11^'; a similar elevation of^ 
would move it 1® 46V ; of -rV» 17' ; »iid of 8° Mr. Darwin 
admits these to be superior limits to what is possible, and that, on 
the supposition of intumescence or contraction under the regions in 
question, the deflection of the pole might be reduced to a quife 
insignificant amount.^ 

Under the most favourable conditions, therefore, the possible 
amount of deviation of the pole from its first position would apppar 
to have been too small to have seriously influeifced the, climates of 
the globe within geological history. If we grant that 
were cumulative, and that the superior limit of 
reached only after a long series of concurrent rl nvat 
sions, we must suppose that no movements took placlM|p|^PPbi 
counteract the effect of those about lat. 45® in the 
But this is hardly credible. A glance at a geogpfSj^cai^^be 
suffices to show how large a mass of land exists nmir both to the 
north and south of that latitude, especially in the northern hemi* 
sphere, and that the deepest parts of the ocean are not ahtipodal to 
the greatest heights of the land. These features of the earth’s 
suiface are of old standing. There seems, indeed, to be no geo- 
logical evidence in favour of any such geographical changes as could 
have produced even the comparatively small displacement of the 
axis considered possible by Mr. G. Darwin. 

In an ingenious suggestion. Dr. John Evans contended that, even 
without any sensible change in the position of the axis of rotation of 
the nucleus of the globe, there might be very considerable changes 
of latitude due to disturbance of the equilibrium of the shell by the 
upheaval or removal of masses of land between the equator and 
the poles, and to the consequent sliding of the shell over the nucleus 
until the equilibrium was restored.* In a recent address he has 
precisely formulated his hypothesis as a question to be determined 
mathematically.® The solution of the problem has been worked 
out by the Bev. J. F. Twisden, who arrives at the conclusion that 
even the large amount of geographical change postulated by Dr. 
Evans could only displace me earth’s axis of figure to the extent 
of less than 10' of angle, that a displacement of as much as 10® or 
15® could be effected only if the heights and depths, of the areas 
elevated and <|eprqssed exceeded by many times the heights of 
the highest mountains, that under no circumstances could a dis- 
placement of 20° be effected by a transfer of mhtter of less amount 
than about a sixth part.of the whole equatorial bulge, and Aat eve^ 

* m Tran$, - » Fm. Boy. 8oe. xv. p. i6 (18^|rA 
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this extreme amount would not necessarily alter the ^sition of the 
axis of figure.^ 

Agaihst any hypothesis which assumes a thin crust enclosing a 
liquid or viscous interior — w^ig^ty and indeed insuperable objections 
have been urged. It has suggested, however, that the almost 
universal traces of present Or former volcanic action, the evidence 
Arom the compressed strata in mountain regions that the crust of the 
earth must have a capacity for slipping towards certain lines, the 
great amount of horizontal compression of strata which can be proved 
w have been accomplished, and the secular changes of climate — 
notably the former warm climate near the north pole — furnish 
grounds for inquiry whether the doctrine of a fluid substratum over a 
rjflW nucleus, which has been urged by several able writers, would 
nm; be compatible with mechanical considerations, and whether, under 
those circumstances, changes in latitude would not result from 
unequal thickening of the crust.* This question of the internal 
condition of the globe is discussed at p. 49. 

§ 6. Changes of the Earth’s Centre of Gravity. — If the centre 
of gravity in our planet, as pointed out by Herschel, be not co- 
incident with the centre of figure, but lies somewhat to the south of 
it, any variation in its position will affect the ocean, which of 
course adjusts itself in relation to the earth’s centre of gravity, 
fir my redistribution of the matter within the earth in such a 
juect the present equilibrium is now possible, we cannot 
J^ut^rtain revolutions at the surface may from time to time 
produce cmliiges of this kind. The accpmulation of ice which, as 
will be immediately described (§ 8), is supposed to gather round one 
pole during the maximum of eccentricity, will displace the centre 
of gravity, and, as the result of this change, will raise the level of 
the ocean in the glacial hemisphere.® Dr. CroU has estimated that, 
if the present mass of ice in the southern hemisphere is taken at 
1000 feet thick extending down to lat. 60°, the transference of j;his 
mass to the northern hemisphere would raise the level of the sea 80 
feet at the north pole. Other methods of calculation give different 
results. Mr. Heath puts the rise at 128 feet; Archdeacon Pratt 
makes it more; while the Kev. 0. Fisher gives it at 409 feet.* 
More recently, in returning to this question. Dr. Croll remarks 
“’that the removal of two miles of ice &om the Antarctic continent 
[and at present the mass of ice there is probably thicker thap, 
would displace the centre of gravity 190 feet, and the formation of a 
mass of ice equal to' the one-half of this, on the Arctic re^ons, 
would carry ^e centre of gravity 95 feet farther, giving in all a 

Q. J. Geol 8oc (1878) xxxiv. p. 41. See also E. Hill, Geol Mag, v. (2nd ser.) pp. 
262,479. 0. Fifiher, on. cif. pp. 291, 551. ' 

* 0* Fite, Geol Mag:, 1878, p 552 

* Adhewar, B6voluli<m de la Mer, 1840. 

* OrolL to Mender for 2nd September, 1865. and Phil Mag,, April, 1866: Heatb. 
PM. Mag^ Api^ 1869; Piatt, PM, Mag,,, March, 1866; PiJer, Itete, lOtb 
F^truafy, 1866. 
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total displacement of 285 feet, thus produci^ a rise of level at the 
north pole of 286 feet, and in the latitude of Edinburgh of 234 feet.” ^ 
A very considerable additional displacement would arise from the 
increment of water to the mass of t}m ocean by the melting of the 
ice. Supposing half of the two mil^j^a^Utarctic ice to be replaced 
by an ice-cap of similar extenf an^^l' mile thick in the northern 
hemisphere, the other half being mmted into water and increasing 
the mass of the ocean, Dr. Croll estimates that from this source an 
extra 200 feet of rise would take place in the general ocean level, 
so that there would be a rise of 486 feet at the north pole, and 4^ 
feet in the latitude of Edinburgh.^ An intermittent submergence 
and emergence of the low polar lands might thus be due to the 
alternate shifting of the centre of gravity. 

To what extent this cause has actually come into operation in 
past time cannot at present be determined. It has been suggested 
that the “raised beaches” or old sea-terraces, so numerous at 
various heights in the north-west of Europe, might be due to tire 
transference of the oceanic waters and not to any subterranean 
movement, as generally believed. But if such had been their origin, 
they ought to have shown evidence of a gradual and uniform decline 
in elevation from north to south. No such feature, however, has 
been detected. On the contrary, the levels of the terraces vary 
within comparatively short distancea Though numerous on bom 
sides of Scotland, they disappear among the Orkney 
islands, although these localities were admirably adapte^'fyr 
formation and preservation.^ The conclusion must be drawn" tbit 
the " raised beaches ” cannot be adduced as evidence of changes of 
the earth’s centre of gravity, but are due to local and irregular 
subterranean movement. (See Book III. Part I. Section iii. § 1.) 

§ 7. Beaults of the Attractive Influence of Sun and Moon on 
the GeologfefjKl Condition of the Earth. — Many speculations have 
been offered to account lor supposed former greater intensity of geo- 
logical activity on the surface of the globe. Two causes for such greater 
intensity may be adduced. In the first place, if the earth has 
cooled down from an original molten condition, it has lost, in cool- 
ing, a vast amount of potential geological energy. It does not 
necessarily follow, however, that the geological phenomena resulting 
from mtemal temperature have, during the time recorded in the 
accessible part of the earth’s crust, been steadily decreasing in 
magnitude. We might, on the contrary, contend that the increased 
resistance of a thickening cooled crust may rather have hitherto 
intensified the manifestations of subterranean activity by augmenting 
the resistance to he overcome. In the second place, the earth may 
have been more powerfully affected by external causes, such as the 
greater heat of the sun, and the greater proximity of the moon. 

andSuv' 

■ i^ature, xji, <1877) p. illk 
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That the formerly larger amount of solar heat reoeived by the 
surface of our planet must have produced warmer climates and more 
rapid evaporation with greater rainfall and the impoidant chain of 
geological changes which such an increase would introduce, appears 
m^tery way probable, though the geologist has not yet been able 
to o&erve any indisputable indication x)f such a former intensity of 
superficial changes. 

Mr. George H. Darwin, in recently hrvostigating the bodily tides of 
viscous spheroids, has brought forward some remarkable results 
bearing on the question of tho poss^ility that geological operations, 
both internal and superficial, may have been once greatly more gigantic 
and rapid than they are now.^ He assumes the earth to be a homo- 
geneous spheroid and to have possessed a certain small viscosity,® and 
he calculates the internal tidal friction in such a ma'^s exposed to the 
attraction of moon and sun, and the consequences which these bodily 
tides have produced. He finds that the length of our day and montn 
have greatly increased, that the moon’s distance has likewise 
augmented, that the obliquity of the ecliptic has diminished, that a 
large amount of hypogene heat h^ been generated by the internal 
tidal friction, and that these changes may all have transpired within 
comparatively so short a period ^67,000,000 years) as to place them 
quite probably within the limits of ordinary geological history. 
Aecoraing to his estimate, 46,300,000 years ago the length of 
sidereal day was^fteen and a half hours, the moon’s distance in rnosu 
radii of the earth was 46*8 as compared with 60*4 at the present time. 
But 66,810,000 years back the length of the day was only 6f hours, 
or less than a quarter of its present value, the moon’s dii|Miuce was only 
nine earth’s radii, while the lunar month lasted not m|li^ than about 
a day and a half (1’58), or jV of its present duration, ''He arrives at 
the deduction that the energy lost by internal tidal friction in the . 
earth’s mass is converted into heat at such a rafe that the amount 
lost during 57,000,000 years, if it were all applied at once, and if the 
earth had the specific heat of iron, would raise the temperature of the 
whole planet’s mass 1,700*^ Fahrenheit, but that the distribution of 
this heat generation has been such as not to interfere with the normal 
augmentation of temperature downward due to secular cooling, and 
the conclusion drawn therefrom by Sir William Thomson, Mr, 
Darwin further concludes from his hypothesis that the ellipticity of 
the earth’s figure having been continually diminishing, “the 
polar regions must have been ever rising and the equatorial ones 
feUing, though as the •ocean followed these changes they might quite 
well have left no geological traces. The tides must have been very 

* Phil Trans.f 1879, Parts i and ii. 

* Tb« d^lee of viscosity assumed is such that “ thirteen and a half tons to the 

sqpxe inch acting for twenty-four hours on a slab an inch thick displaces the Upper 
■iimoe rel^vely to the lower through one-tenth of an inch. It is obvious,*’ says Mr. 
Danria^ a substance as this would be celled a solid in ordinary parlance, 

and in tke tidid problem this must be regarded as a very suiftU viscosity .7 Op. dt, 
p. 531, 
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much more frequent and larger, and accordingly the rate of oceanic 
denudation much accelerated. The more rapid alternation of day 
and night ^ would probably lead to more sudden and violent storms, 
and the increased rotation of tbe earth, would augment the violence 
,of the trade-winds, which iiji liheir turn wouldT affect oceanic 
currents.” * As above stated^ so facts yet revealed by the geological 
record compel the admisskiM^yi^Oll^yiolent superficial action in 
former times than now. facts do not of themselves 

lead to such an admissionyifcis^jfftqyet^ kquiro whether any of them 
are hostile to it. It will be showp in Ifeok Vl. that even as far back 
as early Palaeozoic times, that is, ^ far into the past as the history 
of organised life can be traced, sedimentation took place very much 
as it does now. Sheets of fine mud and silt were pitted with rain- 
drops, ribbed with ripple-marks, and furrowed by crawling worms 
exactly as they now are on the shores of any modern estuary. These 
surfaces were quietly buried under succeeding sediment of a similar 
kind, and this for hundreds and tliousands of feet. Nothing 
indicates violence; all the evidence favours tranquil deposit I^ 
therefore, Mr. Darwin’s hypothesis be accepted, we must conclude 
either that it does not necessarily involve such violent superficial 
operations as he supposes, or that even the oldest sedimentary 
formations do not date back to a time when the influence of increased 
rotation could make itself evident in sedimentatioq, that is to say, 
on Mr. Darwin’s hypothesis, the most ancient fdssiliferous rocks, 
cannot be nearly as much as 57,000,000 years old. 

§ 8. Climate in its Geological Relations.— In subsequent parts 
of this volum^the data will be given from which we learn that the 
climates of tl^ oaith have formerly been considerably different from 
those which "a| present prevail. A consideration of the history 
of the solar s/stern would of itself suggest the inference that 
on the whole the" climates of early geological periods must have 
been warmer. The sun’s heat was greater, probably the amount of 
it received by the earth was likewise greater, while there would be 
for some time a sensible influence of the planet’s own internal heat 
upon the general temperature of the whole globe.® Although 
arguments based upon the probable climatal necessities of extinct 
species and genera of plants and animals must be used with extreme 
caution, it may be asserted with some confidence that from the vast 
areas over which many Palteozoic molluscs have been traced alike in 
the eastern and the western hemispheres, the olinmtes of the globe 
in Palaeozoic time were probably much more uniform than they now 

, * Aocoiding to his oaloulation, the 57,000,000 of years ago oon^ned 1300 days 
instead of 865. > Op, oU. p. 532. 

* As Professor Tait has suggested, we can conceive that the former gipater heat of 
the sun n^y heve raised such vast olouds of absorbing vapour round that lumioaiy ns to 
prevent the effective amount of radiation of heat to theeartti's surface from being greater 
th^ at present ; while <m the other band, a simibr suppositioB may be jnade with 
refermioe to the greater unount of vapour whioh inoreased solar radiation would raise 
to M condensed m the U||^h*l lE^titnosphere. JRccsnt idvancM in Phyticoit ffcisncs, 1^, 
p. 174. 
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boeM gradual lowering of the general 
nMibM p^ . geoloj^^'^time, accompanied by a tendency 

gifeateiiaiKtafSieg , of climate; ' But mere are proofe also 
“ “"^bPwwerTals cold cydes have intervened. The 
n^X^ple, preceded our own time, and in suo- 
l^ations indications of more or less value have 
point to a prevalence of ice in what are now 
temi#ilEiiiteta.j 

cics have been proposed in explanation of such 
altaadlans of climate. Some of these have appealed to a change in 
the position of the earth^s axis relatively to the mass of the planet 
{mtey § 5). Others have been based on the notion that the earth 
may have passed through hot and cold regions of space. Others, 
again, have called in the effects of terrestrial changes, such ^ 
distribution of land and sea, on the assumption that eleva^bEi^bl 
land about the poles must cool the temperature of the gldb^,^ “ 
elevation round the equator would raise it.^ But the oh 
temperature have affected vast areas of the earth’s aurfae^l 
there is not only no proof of any such enormouif vidilfi* 
in physical geography as would be required, but good groUil 
behoving that the present terrestrial ana oceanic arose Save ren 
on the whole on the same sites from veir early j 
Moreover, as evidence has accumulated in favour of ^ _ 
tions of climate, the conviction has been strengthened i 
local changes could have sufficed, but that 'Secular 1 
climate must be assigned to some general and probabi 
cause. 

By degrees geologists accustomed themsejlybo to the 
the cold of the Glacial Period was not due to mere 
changes, but was to be explained somehow as the result < 
causes. Of various suggestions as to the probable 
operation of these causes, one deserves careful consjderatf 
in the eccentricity of the earth’s orbit. Sir John Hen 
out many years ago that the direct effect of a high 
eccentricity is to produce an unusually cold winter followed by a 
correspondingly hot summer on the hemisphere whose winter occurs 
in aphelion, while an equable condition of climate will at'^e'^me 
time prevail on the opposite hemisphere. But both heUaispheiea 
^ must receive precisely the same amount of solar heat, because the 
deficiency of neat resulting from the sun’s greater distance during 
one part of the year is exactly compensated by the greater length of 
that season. Sir John Herschel even considered fhat the direct 
effects of eccentricity must thus be nearly neutralise.® As a like 
vefdiot was afterwards given by Arago, Humboldt, and others, 

' » In of Geohgiff this doctrine of the infliieooe of geogmphI<Jal 

toI. ill. p. 298 (2nd series). 

* OaMnd OydopiBdiat see. 815 ; Outlim of Atkonomyf sec. 868. 
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geologists were satisfied that 
be attributed to change of 

It is to the luminous monioil^ orDri that ge(^|f 

is indebted for the first fraitful Buggesti(d3^ikltiKmatter» and"|» 
the subsequent elaborate development ef the Wm subject of 
physical causes on which climate depends. Sis ues^rclies will be 
found in detail in his volume, Clmate arid Time', has been 

good enough, however, to draw up the foUo'f^g 
the present work. " " 

“ Assuming the mean distance of the sun to be 92,4flCOT!v/iniles, 
then when the eccentricity is at ita, superior limit, *(^775^ the 
distance of the sun from the earth. When the latter is in the aphelion 
of its orbit, is no less than 99,584,100' miles, and when in the 
perihelion it is only 85,215,900 miles. The earth is, therefore, 
14,808,200 miles farther from the sun in the former than in the 
latter position. The direct heat of the sun being inversely as the 



square bf the distance, it follows that the amount of heat received by 
the earth in these two positions will be as 19 to 26. ' The present 
eccentricity being *0168, the earth’s distance during our northern 
winter is 90,847,680 miles. Suppose now that, from the precession 
of the equinoxes, winter in our northern hemisphere should happen 
when the earth is in the aphelion of its orbit, at the time that the 
orbit is at its greatest eccentricity j the earth Would then be 
8,736,420 miles mrther from the sun in winter than it ijs at present. 
The direct heat of the sun would therefore, during winter, oe on^ 
fifth less and during summer one-fifth greater Sian now. This 
enormous difference ^ould necessarily affect the climate *to a very 
great exteni Were the winters under ^hese ciroumstances to dcour 
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when the earth was in the perihelion of its orbit, the eartli would 
then be 14,368,200 miles nearer the sun in winter than in summer. 
In this case the . difference between winter and summer in our 
latitudes would be almost annihilated. But as the winters in the 
one hemisphere correspond with the summers in the other, it follows 
that while the one hemisphere would be enduring the greatest 
extremes of summer heat and winter cold, the other would be 
enjoying perpetual summer. 

It is quite true that whatever may be the eccentricity of the 
earth’s orbit, the two hemispheres must receive equal quantities of 
heat per annum ; for proximity to the sun is exactly compensated 
by the effect of swifter motion. The total amount of heat received 
from the sun between the two equinoxes is therefore the same in both 
halves of the year, whatever the eccentricity of the earth’s orbit may 
be. For example, wliatevor extra heat the southern hemisphere may 
at present receive per day from the sun during its summer months, 
owing to greater proximity to the sun, is exactly compensated by a 
corresponding loss arising from the shortness of the season ; and, on 
the other hand, whatever deficiency of heat we in the northern 
hemisphere may at present have per day during our summer half- 
year, in consequence of the earth’s distance from the sun, is also 
exactly compensated by a corresponding length of season. 

** It is well known, however, that those simple clianges in the 
sun’s summer and winter distances would not alone produce a glacial 
epoch, and that physicists, confining their attention to the purely 
astronomical effects, were perfectly cqrrect in affirming that no 
increase of eccentricity of the earth’s orbit could account for that 
epoch. But the important fact was overlooked that, although the 
glacial epoch could not result directly from an increase of eccentricity, 
it might nevertheless do so indirectly from physical agents that 
were brought into operation as a result of an increase of eccentricity. 
The following is an outline of what these physical agents were, how 
they were brought into operation, and the way in which they may 
have led to the glacial epoch. 

With the eccentricity at its superior limit and the winter occur- 
ring in the aphelion, the earth would, as we have seen, be 8,736,420 
miles farther from the sun during that season than at present. The 
reduction in the amount of heat received from the sun, owing to his 
increased distance, would lower the midwinter temperature to an 
enormous extent. In temperate regions the greater portion of the 
moisture of the air is at present precipitated in the form of rain, and 
the very small portion which falls as snow disappeai-s in the course 
of a few weeks at most. But in the circumstances under considera- 
tion, the mean winter temperature would be lowered so much below 
the freezing-point that what now falls as rain during that season 
would then fall as snow. This is not all ; the winters would then 
not only be colder than now, but they would also be much longer. 
At present the winters are nearly eight days shorter than the 
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summers; but with the eccentricity at its superior limit and the 
winter solstice in aphelion, the length of the winters would exceed 
that of the summers by no fewer than thirty-six days. The lowering 
of the temperature and the lengthening of the winter would both 
tend to the same effect, viz., to increase the amount of snow accumu- 
lated during the winter ; for, other things being equal, the larger 
the snow-accumulating period the greater the accumulation. It may 
be remarked, however, that the absolute quantity of heat received 
during winter is not affected by the decrease in the sun’s heat,^ for 
the additional length of the season compensates for this decrease. 
As regards tlie absolute amount of heat received, increase of the sun’s 
distance and lengthening of the winter are compensatory, but not so 
in regard to the amount of snow accumulated. The consequence of 
this state of things would be that, at the commencement of the short 
summer, the ground would be covered with the winter’s accumula- 
tion of snow. Again, the presence of so much snow would lower the 
summer temperature, and prevent to a great extent the melting of 
the snow. 

There are three separate ways whereby accumulated masses of 
snow and ice tend to lower the summer temperature, viz. 

First, By means of direct radiation. No matter what the 
intensity of the sun’s rays may be, the temperature of snow and ice 
can never rise above 32®. Hence the presence of snow and ice tends 
by direct radiation to lower the temperature of all surrounding bodies 
to 32®. In Greenland, a country covered with snow and ice, the 
pitch has been seen to melt on the side of a ship exposed to the 
direct rays of, the sun, while at the same time the surrounding air was 
far below the freezing point ; a thermometer exposed to the direct 
radiation of the sun has been observed to stand above 100°, while 
the air surrounding the instrument was actually 12° below the 
freezing-point. A similar experience has been recorded by travellers 
on the snow-fields of the Alps. These results, surprising as they no 
doubt appear, are what we ought to expect under the circumstances. 
Perfectly dry air seems to be nearly incapable of absorbing radiant 
heat. The entire radiation passes through it almost without any 
sensible absorption. Consequently the pitch on the side of the ship 
may be melted, or the bulb of the thermometer raised to a high 
temperature by the direct rays of the sun, while the surrounding 
air remains intensely cold. The air is cooled by contact with 
the snow-covered ground, but is not heated by the radiation from 
the sun. 

“ When the air is charged with aqueous vapour^^ a similar cooling 
effect also takes place, but in a slightly different way.* Air charged 
with aqueous vapour is a good absorber of radiant heat^ but it can 
only absorb those rays which agree with it in period. It so happens 

* Wlien the eccentricity is at its superior limit, the absolute quantity of ?ieat received 
by the earth during the year is, however, about one three<hunaredth part greater than 
at present But this docs not affect the question at issue. 
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that rays from snow and ice are, of all others, those which it absorbs 
best. The humid air will absorb the total radiation from the snow 
and ice, but it will allow the greater part of, if not nearly all, the 
sun’s rays to pass unabsorbed. But during the day, when the sun 
is shining, the radiation from the snow and ice to the air is 
negative ; that is, the snow and ice cool the air by radiation. The 
result is, the air is cooled by radiation from the snow and ice (or 
rather, we should say, to the snow and ice) more rapidly than it is 
heated by the sun ; and as a consequence, in a country like Green- 
land, covered with an icy mantle, the temperature of the air, even 
during summer, seldom rises above the freezing-point. Snow is a 
good reflector, but as simple reflection does not change tlie character 
of the rays, they would not be absorbed by the air, but would pass 
into stellar space. Were it not for the ice, the summers of North 
Greenland, owing to the continuance of the sun above the horizon, 
would be as warm as those of England ; but instead of this, the 
Greenland summers are colder than our winters. Cover India with 
an ice sheet, and its summers would be colder than those of England. 

“ Second, Another cause of the cooling effect is that the rays which 
fall on snow and ice are to a great extent reflected back into space. 
But those that are not reflected, but absorbed, do not raise the tem- 
perature, for they disappear in the mechanical work of melting the 
ice. For whatsoever may be the intensity of the sun’s heat, the 
surface of tlie ground will be kept at 32^ so long as the snow and 
ice remain unmelted. 

“ Third, Snow and ice lower the temperature by chilling the air 
and condensing the vapour into thick fogs. The.gre^t strength of 
the sun’s rays during summer, due to his nearness at that season, 
would, in the first place, tend to produce an increased amount of 
evaporation. But the presence of snow-clad mountains and an icy 
sea would chill the atmosphere and condense the vapour into tliick 
fogs. The thick fogs and cloudy sky would effectually prevent the 
sun’s rays from reaching the earth, and the* snow, in consequence, 
would remain unmelted during the entire summer. In fact, we have 
this very condition of things exemplified in some of the islands of 
the Southern Ocean at the present day. Sandwich Land, which is 
in the same parallel of latitude as the north of Scotland, is covered 
with ice and snow the entire summer ; and in the island of South 
Georgia, which is in the same parallel as the centre of England, the 
perpetual snow descends to the very sea-beach. Captain Sir James 
Boss found the perpetual snow at the sea-level at Admiralty Inlet, 
South Shetland, in lat. 64°; and while near this place the thermo- 
meter in the vfery middle of summer fell at night to 23° F. The re- 
duction of .the sun’s heat and lengthening of the winter, which 
would take place when the eccentricity is near to its superior limit 
and the wmter in aphelion, would in this country produce a state of 
things perhaps as bad as, if not worse than, that which at present 
exists in South Georgia and South Shetland. 
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“ The cause which above all others must tend to produce great 
changes of climate, is the deflection of great ocean currents. A high 
condition of eccentricity tends, we have seen, to produce an accumu- 
lation of snow and ice on the hemisphere whose winters occur in 
aphelion. The accumulation of snow in turn tends to lower the 
summer temperature, cut off the sun’s rays, and retard the melting 
of the snow. In short, it tends to produce on that hemisphere a 
state of glaciation. Exactly opposite effects take place on the other 
hemisphere, which has its winter in perihelion. There the short- 
ness of the winters, combined with the high temperature arising 
from the nearness of the sun, tends to prevent the accumulation of 
snow. The general result is that the one hemisphere is cooled and 
the other heated. This state of things now brings into play the 
agencies which lead to the deflection of the Gulf Stream and other 
great ocean currents. 

“ Owing to the great difference between the temperature of the 
equator and the poles, there is a constant flow of air from the poles 
to the equator. It is to this that the trade-winds owe their exist- 
ence. Now, as the strength of these winds will, as a general rule, 
depend upon the difference of temperature that may exist between 
the equator and higher latitudes, it follows that the trades on the 
cold hemisphere will be stronger than those on the warm. When 
the polar and temperate regions of the one hemisphere are covered 
to a large extent with snow and ice, the air, as we have just seen, 
is kept almost at the freezing-point during both summer and winter. 
The trades on that hemisphere will, of necessity, be exceedingly 
powerful ; while on the other hemisphere, where there is compara- 
tively little snow or ice, and the air is warm, the trades will 
consequently be weak. Suppose now the northern hemisphere to 
be the cold one. The north-east trade-winds of this hemisphere will 
far exceed in strength the south-east trade-winds of the southern 
hemisphere. The median line between the trades will consequently 
lie to a very considerable distance to the south of the equator. We 
have a good example of this at the present day. The difference of 
temperature between the two hemispheres at present is but trifling 
to what it would be in the case under consideration ; yet we find 
that the south-east trades of the Atlantic blow with greater force 
than the north-east trades, sometimes extending to 10° or 15° N. lat., 
whereas the north-east trades seldom blow south of the equator. 
The effect of the northern trades blowing across the equator to a 
great distance will be to impel the warm water of the tropics over 
into the Southern Ocean. But this is not all; not only would 
the median line of the trades be shifted southward^ but the great 
equatorial currents of the globe would also be shifted southwards. 

“Let us now consider liow this would affect the Gulf-stream. 
The South American continent is shaped somewhat in thq form of a 
triangle, with one of its angular comers, called Cape St. Eoque, 
pointing eastwards. The equatorial current of the Atlantic impinges 
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BOOK II. 

GEOGNO)SY. 

AN INVESTIGATION OP THE MATERIALS OP THE EARTH’S 
SUBSTANCE. 

Part I— A General Description op the Parts of the Earth. 

A DISCUSSION of the geological changes which our planet has under- 
gone, ought to be pi*eceded by a study of the materials of which the 
planet consists. This latter branch of inquiry is termed Geognosy. 

Yiewed in a broad way, the earth may be considered as con- 
sisting of (1) two envelopes, — an outer one of gas completely 
surrounding the planet, and an inner one of water covering about 
three-fourths of the globe ; and (2) a globe, cool and solid on its 
surface, but possessing a high internal temperature. 

I . — The Envelopes. 

It is certain that the present gaseous and liquid envelopes of the 
planet form only a portion of t^e «^ginal mass of gas and water with 
which the globe was invested. Fully a half of the outer shell or 
crust of the eaith consists of oxygen, which there can be no doubt 
once existed in the atmosphere. The extent likewise to which water 
has been abstracted by minerals is almost incredible. It has been 
estimated that already one-third of the whole mass of the ocean has 
been thus absorbed. Eventually the condition of the planet will 
probably resemble that of the moon — a globe without air or water or 
life of any kind. 

1. The Atmosphere.— The gaseous envelope to which the name 
of atmosphere is given extends at least to a distance of 40 or 45 
miles from the earth’s surface, perhaps in a state of extreme tenuity 
to a much greater height. But its thickness must necessarily vary 
with latitude and changes in atmospheric pressure. The layer of lir 
lying over the ‘poles is not so deep as that which surrounds the equator. 

Many speculations have been made regarding the chemical 
composition of the atmosphere during former geological periods. 
There can indeed be no doubt that it must originally have differed 
very grea&y from its present condition. Besides the abstraction 
of the oxygen which now forms fully a half of the outer crust of 
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the earth, the vast ^beds of coal found all over the world, in geological 
formations of many different ages, doubtless represent so much 
carbon dioxide once present in the air. The chlorides in the sea 
likewise were probably carried down out of the atmosphere in 
the primitive condensation of aqueous vapour. It has often been 
suggested that during the Carboniferous period the atmosphere must 
have been warmer and with more aqueous vapour and carbon dioxide 
in its composition than at the present day, to admit of so luxuriant 
a flora as that from which the coal-seams were formed. There seems, 
liowever, to be at present no method of arriving at any certainty on 
this subject. 

As now existing, the atmosphere is considered to be normally a 
meclianieal mixture of nearly 4 volumes of nitrogen and 1 of oxygen 
(N 70-4,0 20-6), with minute proportions -of carbon dioxide (carbonic 
acid) and water-vapour and still smaller quantities of ammonia and 
the powerful oxidising agent OiSono. Those quantities are liable to 
some variation according to locality. Tlxe mean proportion of carbon 
dioxide is about 4 parts in every 10,000 of air. In tlie air of streets 
and houses the proportion of oxygen diminishes, while that of carbon 
dioxide increases. According to the minute researches of Dr. Angus 
>Smith, very pure air should contain not less than 20*90 per cent, 
of oxygen, with 0-030 of carbon dioxide ; but he found impure air 
in Mancl^ester to have only 20 21 of oxygon, while tho proportion 
of carbon dioxide in that city during fog was ascertained to rise 
sometimes to 0*0679, and in the pit of the theatre to tho very 
largo amount of 0*2734. Small as tho percentage of carbon 
dioxide in ordinary air may seem, yet tho total amount of this gas 
in the whole atmosphere jirobably exceeds what would be ais- 
engaged if all the vegetable an4 uoimal matter on the earth’s 
surlaco were burnt. 

Tho other substances in tho air are gases, vapours, and solid 
particles. Of these by much tho most important is the vapour of 
water, which is always present, but in very variable 4 imount accord- 
ing to temperature.^ It is this vapour which condenses into dew, 
ram, hail, and snow. In assuming a visible form, and descending 
through the atmosphere, it takes up a‘tninute quantity of air, and 
of the different substances w-hich the air may contain. Being caught 
by the rain, and held in solution or suspension, these substances can 
be best examined by analysing rain-water. In this way the atmo- 
spheric gases, ammonia, nitric, sulphurous, and sulphuric acids, 
chlorides, various salts, solid carbon, inorganic dust, and organic 
matter have been detected. To the fine microscopic dust so abun- 
dant in the air, great importance in the condensation of vapour 
has recently been assigned. (Book HI. Part II. Section ii.) 

‘ A cubic metre of air at the freezing point can hold only 4*8T1 grammes of water- 
vapour, hut at iQ° C. ^n take up 50 70 grammes. One cubic mile of air s«lturated with 
vapour at 35 0. will if cooled to 0° deposit upwards of 140,000 tons of water as inin. 
Rosooe and Sohorlemmer’s « Chemistry/' i. p. 452. 
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The comparatively small but by no means unimportant proportions 
of these minor components of the atmosphere are much more liable 
than the more essential gases to variations. Chloride of sodium, 
for instance, is, as might be expected, particularly abundant in the 
air bordering the sea. Nitric acid, ammonia, and sulphuric acid 
appear in the air of towns most conspicuously. The organic 
substances present in the air are sometimes living germs, such as 
probably often lead to the propagation of disease, and sometimes 
mere fine jmrticles of dust derived from the bodies of living or dead 
organisms.^ 

As a geological agent the atmosphere effects changes by the 
chemical reactions of its constituent gases and vapours, by its 
varying temperature, and by its motions. Its functions in these 
respects are described in Book III. Part II. Section i. 

2. The Oceans. — About tliree-fourths of the surface of the globe 
(or about 144,712,000 square miles) are covered by the irregular 
sheet of ivater known as the Sea. Within the last ten years much 
new light has been thrown upon the depths, temperatures, and 
biological conditions of the ocean-basins, more particularly by the 
Lightning, Porcupine, and Challenger, expeditions fitted out by 
the British Government. It has been ascertained that few parts 
of the Atlantic Ocean exceed 3000 fathoms, the deepest sounding 
obtained there being one taken about 100 miles north from the 
island of St. Thomas, which gave 3875 fathoms, or rather less than 4i 
miles. The Atlantic appears to have an average depth in its more 
open parts of from 2000 to 3000 fathoms, or from about 2 to 3^ miles. 
In, the Pacific Ocean the Challenger got soundings of 3950 and 
4475 fathoms, or about and rather more than 5 miles. But 
these appear to mark exceptionally abysmal depressions, the average 
depth being, as in the Atlantic, between 2000 and 3000 fathoms. 
We may therefore assume, us jirobably not far from the truth, that 
the average depth of tlie ocean is about 2,500 fathoms, or nearly 3 
miles. Its total cubic contents will thus be about 400 millions of 
cubic miles. 

With regard also to the form of the great ocean bottoms, much 
additional information has recently been obtained. Over vast areas 
in the central regions of the sea, the floor appears to form great plains 
with compaiatively few inequalities, but with lines of submarine 
ridges comparable to chains of hills or mountains on the land. Tlie 
crests of some of these ridges rise above the sea-level, as in the 
remarkable line of islands in the south-western region of the Pacific 
Ocean. It is significant that the islands which thus appear far from 

‘ The air of to^Ylls is peculiarly rich in impurities, especially in manufacturing districts, 
Avhere much coal is used These impurities, however, though of serious consequence to 
the towns in a sanitaiy point of view, do not sensibly affect the general atmosphere, 
seeing that they ore probably m great measure taken out of the air by rain, even m the 
districts which produce them. They possess, however, a special geological significance, 
and in this respect, too, have important economic bearings. See on this whole subject, 
Dr. Angus Smith’s Air and Itain. 
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any largo mass ot laud are of volcanic origin and contain no ancient 
formations. St. Helena and Ascension in the Atlantic, and the Frien^y 
and Sandwich Islands in the Pacific Ocean are conspicuous examples. 

The water of the oceans is distinguished from ordinary terrestrial 
waters by a higher specific gravity, and the presence of so large a 
proportion of saline ingredients as to impart a strongly salt taste. 
The average density of sea-water is about 1*026, but it varies 
slightly in ditferent parts even of the same ocean. According to the 
recent observations of Mr. J. Y. Buchanan during the Challenger 
expedition, some of the heaviest sea-water occurs in the pathway of 
the trade-winds of the North Atlantic, where evaporation must bo 
comparatively rapid, a density of 1*02781 being registered. Where, 
however, large rivers enter the sea, or where there is much melting 
ice, the density diminishes ; j\lr. Buehanan found among the broken 
ice of the Antarctic Ocean that it had sunk to 1*02418.^ 

The greater density of sea-water depends of course upon the salts 
which it contains in solution. At an early period in the earth’s 
history the water now forming the ocean, together with the rivers, 
lakes and snowfields of the land, existed as vapour, in which were 
mingled many other gases and vapours, the whole forming a vast 
atmosphere surrounding the still intensely hot globe. Under the 
enormous pressure of the primmval atmosphere the first condensed 
uator might have had the temperature of a dull red heat.^ In con- 
densing, it would carry down with it many substances in solution. 
The salts now present in sea-water are to be regarded as principally 
derived from the primeval constitution of the sea, and thus mo may 
infer that tlie sea has always been salt. It is also probable that, as 
in the case of tlie atmosphere, the composition of the ocean water has 
acquired its present character only after many ages of slow change, 
and the abstraction of much mineral matter originally contained in 
it. There is evidence indeed among the geological formations that 
large quantities of lime, silica, chlorides, and sulphates have in the 
course of time been removed from the sea.* 

But it is manifest also that, whatever may have been the original 
composition of the oceans, they have for a vast section of geological 
time been constantly receiving mineral matter in solution from the 
land. Every spring, brook, and river removes various salts from the 
rocks over which it moves, and these substances, thus dissolved, 
eventually find their way into the sea. Consequently sea-water 
ought to contain more or less traceable proportions of every substance 
which the terrestrial waters can remove fronq the land, m short, of 
piobably every element present in the outer shell of the globe, for 
there seems to be no constituent of the earth which noray not, under 

’ Buchanan, Troc. Boy. Sue. (1876), vol. xxiv. 

■ Soc. xxxvi. (1880) j)p. 112, 117. 

„ Sterry Hunt oven supposes that the saline waters of Canada and the northern 
^tate8 denyo their mineral ingredients from the salts still retained among the sediments 
and precipiktcs of the ancient sea In which the earlier Palaeozoic rocks were deposited. 
-Geological and Chemiioal Essays, p. 104. 

D 
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certain circumstances, bo held in solution in water. Moreover, unless 
there bo some counteracting process to remove these mineral 
ingredients, tho ocean water ought to be growing, insensibly perhaps, 
salter, for tho supply of saline matter Irom the land is incessant. 
It has been ascertained indeed, with some approach to certainty, that 
the salinity of the Baltic and ]\rediteiTancan ih gradually increasing.^ 
The average proportion of saline constituents in tho water of the 
great oceans far from lainl is about three and a half parts in every 
hundred of water. But in enclosed seas, receiving much fresh water, 
it is greatly reduced, while in those where evaporation predominates 
it is correspondingly augmmited. T’hus tho Baltic w'ater contains 
from one-seventh to nearly a half of tho ordinary proportion in 
ocean water, while the Mediterranean contains sometimes one-sixth 
more than that proportion. Forclihammer has shown the presence 
of the jollowing twamty-sevon elements in sea-watei: oxygen, 
hydrog(m, chloiiiu', bromine, iodine, tluorin(‘, sulphur, phosphorus, 
nitrogen, carbon, silicon, boron, silver, copper, lead, zinc, cobalt, 
nickel, iron, manganese, aluminium, magnesium, calcium, strontium, 
barium, sodium, and potassium.'^ To these may bo added arsenie, 
litbium, eaesiiim, rubidium, gold, and probably still other elements. 

► A variable proportion of organic* mattor is always present. The 
chief miiK'rul constituents occur iu the following average ratios : — 


reiccntagc 

Sodinin olilundc (common salt) . . . 75 78G 

Muguosium chloride . , . . , . 9'150 

I'otabHium chloiklo . .... 3 '657 

Calcium sulpluite (gypsum) . . . ,4 617 

Magnesium sulphate (Kpbom salts) .... 5 ‘507 
Sodiuiu bromidi' 1 184 

100 '000 

Total pemmlago of salia in sea-water . 3-527 


111 addition to its salts soa-watcr always contains dissolved atmo- 
spheric gases. From tho researches conducted during the voyage of 
the Bonite in the Atlantic and Indian Oceans it was estimated 
that the gases in 100 volumes of sea-water ranged from 1*85 to 3*04,' 
or from two to three per cent. From observations made during 
the Porcupne cruise of 1868 it w'as iiifcned that tho proportion of 
oxygen was greatest (25*1 per cent.) in the siirlaee water, and least 
(19*5) in tho bottom water, wlule tliat of carbonic acid ivas least at 
the top (20*7) and greatest (27*9) at tho bottom, and that the action 
of the waves was partially to eliminate the latter gas and to Increase 
the amount of oxygen. More recently, however, during the voyage 
of tho Challenger, Mr. J. Y. Bu(‘hanan ascertained that the 
proportion of carbonic acid was always nearly the same for similar 

' Paul, in Watts’s Didionanj of Cheinistiy, v. p 1020. 

* Foi’chhammor, I'Ini Tram olv. p 20.5. According to Thorpe and Morton (Chem. 
Soc. Journ xxiv. p. 506), the water of the Irish Sea contains in winter rather more salts 
than in sirmmer, owing to diminished evnpoiation mid a less supply of fiesh water. 
These aid hois state that iu 1000 grammes of tho summer water ot the Irish Sea they 
found 0 04754 gramme of carbonate of lime, 000503 of ferrous carbonate au(| traces of 
silicic acid. 
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temperatures, the amount in the Atlantic surface water, between 
20° and 25° C., being 0-0466 gramme per litre, and in the surface 
Pacific \Nater 0-0268. He points out the curious fact that, according 
to his analyses, sea-water contains sometimes at least thirty times as 
much carbonic acid as an equal bulk of fresh \\ ator would do, and he 
tiaccs the greater power of absorption to the presence of the sulphates.' 

Solid Globe. 

Within the atmospheric ami oceanic envelopes lies the inner solid 
globe. The only portion of it which rising above the sea is visible 
to u^,and forms wliatwo term Land, occujiies about one-fourth of the 
total superficies of the globe, or about 52,000,000 square miles. 

§ 1. The Outer Surface.— The land placed chietly in the northern 
hemisplu‘re is disposed in Iarg(‘ masses, or continents, which taper 
southwards to about half the distance between the equator and the 
south pole. No ade(piate cause lias yet been assigned for the present 
distribution of the land. It can be shown, however, that portions of 
the continents are of extreme geological antiquity. There is reason 
to believe, indeed, that the present terrestrial areas have on the whole 
been land, or have at least never been submerged beneath deep water 
fiom the time of the earliest stratified formations; and that, on the 
other hand, the ocean basins have always been vast areas of depression. 
Tins subject will be discussed in subsequent parts of this volume. 

In the new world the continental trend is approximately north 
and south ; in the okl world, though less distinctly marked it ranges 
on the whole east and west. An intimate relation may bo observed 
between this general trend and the direction of the mountain chains. 
This is best exhibited by the American continent. In the old world, 
Europe and Africa, though now disjoined, were once united, and may 
be considered as one continental mass. Europe and Asia, on the 
other band, though now united were partially separated in compara- 
tively recent geological times by a long inlet which extended for 
several hundred miles southward from the Arctic Ocean, and by the 
great Mediterranean Sea, of which the existing Black, Caspian, and 
Aral Seas are the shrunk remnants. Asia is linked with Australia 
by a great chain of islands ; but there is no reason to suppose that 
the rmation was ever closer than it is now. On the contrary, the 
great contrast between the Asiatic and Australian faunas affords 
good grounds for the belief, that at least for an enormous period of time 
Asia and Australia have been divided by an important barrier of sea. 

While any good map of the globe enables us to see at a glance 
the relative position and area of the continents and oceans, most 
maps fad to furnish any data by which the general height Cr volume 
of a continent may be estimated. As a rule, the mountain chains are 
exaggerated in breadth, and incorrectly indicated, while no attempt 
is made to di,stingui8li between high plateaux and low plains. In 
• Tfoe. Itoy, ^Soe, xxiv. 
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North America, for example, a continuous shaded' ridge is placed 
down the axis of the continent and marked “Eocky Mountains,” 
while the vast level or gently rolling prairies are left with no mark 
to distinguish them from the maritime plains of the eastern and 
southern states. In reality there is no such continuous mountain 
chain. The so-called “Rocky Mountains” consist of many inde- 
pendent, and sometimes widely separate ridges, having a general 
meridional trend rising above a vast plateau, which is itself 4000 or 
5000 feet in elevation. It is not these intermittent ridges which 
really form the great mass of the land in that region, but the 
widely extended lofty plateau, or rather succession of plateaux, which 
supports them. In Europe also the Alps form but a subordinate 
part of the total bulk of the laud. If their materials could be 
spread out over the continent, it has been calculated that they would 
not increase its height more than about twenty-one feet. 

Attempts have been made to estimate the probable average 
height which would be attained if the various inequalities of the 
land could be levelled down. Humboldt estimated that the mean 
height of Europe must be about 671, of Asia 1132, of North America 
748, and of South America 1151 feet.^ Herschel supposed the 
4 nean height of Africa to be 1800 feet.^ These figures, though 
based on the best data available at the time, are probably not very 
near the truth. In particular, the average height assigned to North 
America is evidently less than it should be ; for the great plains 
west of the Mississippi valley reach an altitude of about 5000 feet, 
and serve as the platform from which the mountain ranges rise. 
Recent calculations by G. Leipoldt give for the mean height of 
Europe 296*838 metres (973*628 feet).^ It is very desirable that 
more reliable estimates should now be made for the whole globe, 
as furnishing a means of comparison between the relative bulk of 
difierent continents, and the amount of material on which geological 
changes can be effected. 

The highest elevation of the surface of the land is the summit 
of Mount Everest, in the Himalaya range (29,002 feet) ; the deepest 
depression not covered by water is that of the shores of the Dead 
Sea (1300 feet below sea-level). There are, however, many subaqueous 
portions of the land which sink to far greater depths. The bottom of 
the Caspian Sea, for instance, lies about 3000 feet below the general 
sea-level. 

There are two conspicuous junction-lines of the land with its 
overlying and surrounding envelopes. First, with the Air, expressed 
by the contours or relief of the land. Second, with the Sea, expressed 
by coast-linfes. 

* Aiie Centrah, tom. 1, p. 1G8. « Physical Geography, p. 119. 

3 Die Mittlere libhe Europas, Leipzig, 1874 In this work the mean height of 
Switzerland Is put down as 1209-01 metres; Austria, 517-87 ; Italy, 517 17; Scandinavia 
42810; loanee, 898 84; Great Britain, 21770; German Empire, 218*66 • Russia’ 
167 09 ; Belgium, 168*36 ; Denmark (exclusive of Iceland), 85-20 ; the Netherlands 
(exclusive of Luxembourg and the tracts below sea-level), 9*61. 
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(1) Contours or Relief of the Laud. — While the surface 
of the land presents endless diversities of detail, its leading featiues 
may be generalised under the designations of mountains, table-lauds, 
and plains. 

Mountains.— word “ mountain ” is, properly speaking, not a 
scientific term. It includes many forms of ground utterly aifferent 
from each other in size, shape, structure, and origin. It is popularly 
applied to any considerable eminence or range of heights, but the 
height and size of the elevated ground so designated vary indefinitely. 
In a really mountainous country tlic word would be restricted to 
the lottier masses of ground, wnile such a word as hill would be 
given to the lesser heights. But in a region of low or gently 
undulating land, wliere any cons[)icuous eminence becomes important, 
the term mountain is lavishly used. In Bastern America this 
habit has been indulged in to such an extent, that what are, so to 
s[)eak,mcre hummocks in the gimeral landscape, arc dignified by the 
name of mountains. 

It is hardly possible to give a precise scientific definition to a term 
so vaguely employed in ordinary language. When a geologist 
uses the word, ho must cither bo content to take it in its familiar 
vague sense, or must add some phrase defining the meaning which ho 
attaches to it. Ho finds that there are three leading and totally 
distinct types of elevation which are all popularly termed mountains. 
1. (Single eminences standing alone upon a plain or table-land. This 
is essentially the volcanic type. The huge cones of Vesuvius, Etna, 
and Tenerifie,as well as the smaller ones so abundant in volcanic dis- 
tricts, are examples of it. There occur, however, occasional isolated 
eminences that stand up as remnants of once extensive rock-formations. 
Tliese have no real analogy with volcanic elevations, but should be 
classed under the next typo. The remarkable huttes of Western 
America are good illustrations of them. 2. Groups of eminences 
connected at the sides or base, often forming lines of ridge between 
divergent valleys, and owing their essential forms not to underground 
structure so much as to superficial erosion. Many of the more ancient 
uplands both in the Old World and the New furnish examples of 
this type, such as the Highlands of Scotland, the hills of Cumberland 
and Wales, the high grounds between Bohemia and Bavaria, the 
Laurentide Mountains of Canada, and the Green and White Moun- 
tains of New England. 3. Lines of lolty ridge rising into a suc- 
cors ion of more or less distinct summits, their general external form 
having relation to an internal plication of their component rocks, 
riiese linear elevations, where their existence and trend have been 
determined immediately by subterranean movement, to the true 
mountain-ranges of the globe. They may be looked upon as the 
crests of the great waves into which the crust of the earth has been 
thrown. All the great mountain lines of the world belong to this type. 

Leaving the details of mountain form to bo described in Book VII., 
we may confine our attention here to a few of the more important 
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general features. In elevations of the third or true mountain type, 
there may be either one line or range of heights, or a scries of 
parallel and often coalescent ranges. In the Western Territories 
of the United States, the vast plateau has been as it were wrinkled 
by the uprise of long intermittent ridges, with broad plains and basins 
between them. Eacli of these forms an independent mountain range. 
In the heait of Europe, the Bernese Oberland, the rennine, Lepoutine, 
Eliaetic, and otlicr ranges form one great Alpine chain or system. 

In a great mountain chain sncli as tlie Alps, Himalayas, or Andes, 
there is one general persistent trend for the successive ridges. Here 
and tliero lateral offshoots may diverge, but the dominant direction of 
the axis of the main chain is generally observed by its component ridges 
until they disappear. Yet wliile tlio general parallelism is jircservcd, 
no single range may be traceable for more than a comparatively 
short distance ; it may be found to pass insensibly into another, wliile 
a third may be seen to begin on a slightly (liil’erent line, and to 
continue with the same dominant trend until it in turn becomes 
conlluont. d^he various ranges arc thus apt to assume an arrange- 
ment en echelon. 

The ranges are separated by longitndiml ^ alleys, that is, de- 
pressions coincident with the general direction of the chain. These, 
though sometimes of great lengtli, are relatively of narrow width. 
The valley of the Rhone, from the source of the river down to 
Martigny, offers an excellent example. By a second series of valleys 
the ranges are trenched, often to a great depth, and in a direction 
transverse to the general trend. The Rhone furnishes also an example 
of one of these transverse valleys, in its course from Martigny to the 
Luke of Genova. In most mountain regions the heads of two adjacent 
transverse valleys arc connected by a depression or pass {col,joeh). 

A large block of mountain ground, rising into one or more dominant 
summits, and more or less distinctly defined by longitudinal and trans- 
verse valleys, is termed in Ercncli a massif— a word for which there is 
no good English eipiivalent. Thus in the Swiss Alps we have the 
massifs of the Glarniscli, the Tddi, the Matterhorn, the Jungfrau, &e. 

Very exaggerated notions are common regarding the angle of 
declivity in mountains. Sections drawn across any mountain or 
mountain-chain on a true scale, that is, with the lei%th and height on 
the same scale, bring out the fact that even in the loftiest mountains 
the breadth of base is always very much greater than the height. 
Actual vertical precipices arc less frequent than is usually supposed, 
and oven when they do occur, form but incidents in the general 
declivity of mountains. Angles of slope more than 30° are likewise 
far less abundant than casual tourists believe. Even such steep 
declivities as those of 38^ or 40° are most frequently found as 
/a/w8-slopes at the foot of crumbling cliffs, and represent the angle 
of repose of the disintegrated debris. Here and there, where the 
blocks Idosened by weathering are of large size, they may accumulate 
upon each other in such a manner that for short distances the 
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average angle of declivity may mount os high as 65°. 
But such steep slopes are of limited extent. Declivities 
exceeding and bearing a large proportion to the 
total dimensions of hill or mountain, are always found 
to consist of naked rock. In estimating angles ot inclina- 
tion from a dist<mce, the student >vill learn by practice 
how apt is the eye to be deceived by perspective and to 
exaggerate tlie true declivity, sometkaes to mistake a 
horizontal for a highly inclined or vertical line. The 
mountain outline sliown in Fig. 2 presents a slope of 25° 
between a and b, of 45" between h and c, of 17° between c 
and d, of 10° bctw'ccn d and e, and of 70° between e and /. 


6 





Fu; 2 — Angw-i ok Siokk wiieuk the Eye may he deceived hy 
PE nsriOTivE. (Afiij{ Kiski\) a, Mountain Outline, n, the 
8\Mi Outline as shown by a Cottage Kook 


At a great distance, or with bad conditions of atmosphere, 
these might be believed to bo the real declivities. Yet 
if the same angles be observed in another way (as on a 
cottage roof at B), we may learn that an apparently in- 
clined surface may really be horizontaP (as from a to b and 
from c to d), and that by the effect of perspective, slopes may 
be nnule to appear much steeper than they really are. 

Much evil has resulted in geological research from 
the use of exaggerated angles of slope in sections and 
diagrams. It is tlierefore desirable that the student should 
irom the beginning accustom liimself to the drawing of 
outlines as nearly as possible on a true scale. The ac- 
companying section of the Alps by De la Beche (Fig. 3) is 
of interest in this respect as one of the earliest illustrations 



* Mr R^kin has well illustrated tins point. Seo Modern Painterg, yol. iv. p. 183, 
whence the illustrations in the text are taken. 


Pjq 3 SeCTIONT FR03I THE JURA TO MONT BlaXC, ON THE SA5IE ScALE FOR LENGTH AND HEIGHT. J, JvRA 

Geseva , r, VOIEONS , «?, Mr le , a, Aiguilie de Vafens , b. Beeves ; b, AIont Blanc. 
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of the advantage of constructing geological sections on a true scale 
as to the relative proportions of height and length.^ 

Table-lands or Plateaux are elevated regions of flat or undulating 
country, rising to heights of 1000 feet and upwards above the level 
of the sea. I’hey are sometimes bordered with steep slopes, which 
descend from their edges, as the table-land of the Spanish peninsula 
does into the sea. In other cases they gradually sink into the plains 
and have no definite boundaries ; thus the prairie land west of the 
Missouri slowly and imperceptibly ascends until it becomes a vast 
plateau from 4000 to 5000 feet above the sea. Occasionally a high 
table-land is encircled with lofty mountains, as in those of Quito 
and Titicaca among the Andes, and that of the lieart of Asia ; or it forms 
in itself the platform on which lines of mountains stand, as in North 
America, where the ranges included within the Rocky Mountains 
reach elevations of from 10,000 to 14,000 feet above the sea, but 
not more than from 5000 to 10,000 feet above the table-land. 

Two types of table-land structure may be observed. 1. Table- 
lands consisting of level or gently undulated sheets of rock, the 
general surface of the country corresponding with that of the 
stratification. The Rocky Mountain plateau is an example of this 
type, which may be called tliat of Deposit, for the flat strata have 
been equably upraised nearly in the position in which they were 
deposited. 2. Tabic-lands formed out of contorted, crystalline, or 
other rocks, which have been planed down by superficial agents. 
This type, where the external form is independent of geological 
structure, may be termed that of Erosion. The fjelds of Norway are 
portions of such a table-land. In proportion to its antiquity, a plateau 
is trenched by running water into systems of valleys, until in the end it 
may lose its plateau character and pass into the second type of moun- 
tain ground above described. This change has largely altered the 
ancient table-land of Scandinavia, as will be illustrated in Book Vll. 

Plains are tracts of lowland (under 1000 feet in height) which 
skirt the sea-board of the continents and stretch inland up the river 
valleys. The largest plain in the world is that which, beginning in 
the centre of the British Islands, stretches across Europe and Asia, 
On the west it is bounded by the ancient table-lands of Scandinavia, 
Scotland, and Wales on the one hand, and those of Spain, France, 
and Germany on the other. Most of its southern boundary is formed 
by the vast belt of high ground which spreads from Asia Minor 
to the east of Siberia. Its northern margin sinks beneath the 
waters of the Arctic Ocean. This vast region is divided into an 
eastern and western tract by tlie low chain of the Ural Mountains, 
south of which its general level sinks, until underneath the Caspian 
Sea it reaches a depression of about 3000 feet below sea-level. For 
several hundred miles southward from the Arctic Ocean traces of 
recent s^-shells are found in the superficial deposits. Similar 

‘ SectioM and Viemf illustrative of Qeologieal Phenomenat 1830. Oeol. Observer 

p. 6‘16. 
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evidence likewise exists around the Caspian and Black Seas. There 
is thus proof that large portions of the great plain of the old world 
comparatively recently formed part of the sea-lloor. 

iUong the eastern sea-board of America lies a broad belt of low 
plains, which attain their greatest dimensions in the regions watered 
by the larger rivers. Thus they cover thousands of square miles on the 
north side of the Gulf of Mexico, and extend for hundreds of miles 
lip the valley of the Mississippi. Almost the whole of the valleys of 
the Orinoco, Amazon and La Plata is occupied with vast plains. 

It is evident, from their distribution along river-valleys, and on tho 
areas between the base of high grounds and the sea, that plains are 
essentially areas of deposit. They are the tracts that have received 
the detritus washed down from the slopes above them, whether that 
detritus has originally accumulated on the land or below the sea. 
Their surface presents everywhere loose sandy, gravelly, or clayey 
formations, indicative of its comparatively recent subjection to tho 
operation of running water. 

(2) C 0 a s t - 1 i 11 e 8.— -A mere inspection of a map of tho globe 
brings before the mind the striking differences which the masses of 
laud present in their lino of junction with tho sea. As a rule, tho 
southern continents possess a more uniform unindented coast-lino 
than the northern. It has been estimated that tho ratios between 
area and coast-line among the different continents stand approximately 
as in the following table : — 


Northern. 


Soutborn. 


Europe has 1 geographical milo of coast-lino to 113 squuio milea of surface. 

North AmcriCtV „ 


205 

Asia, including tho islands 

„ 

‘IdU „ 

Africa „ 



South America „ 


431 „ 

[Australui „ 

„ 

332 


In estimating the relative potency of the sea and of tho atmos- 
pheric agents oi disintegration m the task of wearing down the land, 
it is evidently of great importance to take into account the amount of 
surface respectively exposed to their operations. Other things being 
equal, there is relatively more marine erosion in Europe than in 
ISortli America. But we require also to consider tho nature of 
the coast-line, whether flat and alluvial, or steep and rocky, or with 
some intermediate blending of these two characters. By attending 
to this point, we are soon led to observe such great differences in the 
character of coast-lines, and such an obvious relation to differences of 
geological structure on the one hand, and to diversities in the removal 
or de^sit of material on the other, as to suggest that the present 
coast-lines of the globe cannot be aboriginal, but musl be referred to 
the operation of geological agents still at work. This inference is amply 
sustained by more detailed investigation. While the general distri- 
bution of land and water must undoubtedly be assigned, to terres- 
affecting the whole globe, the present actual coasts 
of the land have unquestionably been produced by local causes. 
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Headlands project from tlio land because for the most part they consist 
of rock which has been better able to withstand the shock of the 
breakers. Bays and creeks, on the other liand, have been cut by the 
waves out of less durable materials. Again, by the sinking of land, 
ranges of hills have become capes and headlands, while the valleys have 
passed into the condition of bays, inlets, or Ijords. By the uprise of the 
sea-bottom, tracts of low alluvial ground have been added to the land. 

Hence speculations as to the history of the elevation of the 
land, based merely upon inferences fiom the form of coast-lines as 
exprc'ssed upon ordinary maps, are apt to be of little value. To bo 
of real s(u vice, they df'inand a careful scrutiny of the actual coast- 
lines, and an amount of geological investigation which would require 
long and patient toil for its accomplishment. 

Passing from the mere external form of the land to the com- 
position and structure of its materials, w(‘ may begin by considering 
the general density of the entire gloln', computed from observations 
and compared with that of the outer and accessible portion of the 
planet. Ueferenco has already been made to the comparative density 
of the earth among the other members of the solar system. In 
inquiries regarding the history of our globe, the density of the whole 
mass of the planet as compared with w'ater — tin- standard to which 
the specific gravities of terrestrial bodies are referred — is a question 
of prime importance. Various methods have been employed for 
determining the earth’s density. The defiection of the plumb-line on 
either side of a mountain of known structure and density, the time of 
oscillation of the pendulum at great heights, at the sea-level, and in 
deep mines, the comparative force of gravitation as measured by the 
torsion balance, have each been tried with the following various results: 
riumb-lmo expcniiionts on 8cliiolmllion (Mnskeljno ninl riuylaii) 


gave as tho mean density ot the cartli . . . .4 713 

Do. on Arthur’s Seat, Ediuburgli (James) .... 5' 310 
rondulum experiments on Mont L'enis (O.irlini and Giulio) . . 4 950 

Do. in Hnrton coal-pit, Newcastle (Airy) . . . (I* 565 

Torsion balance experiments (Cavendish, 1798) 5*480 

Do do. (Keich, 1838) 5 49 

Do do (Daily, 1813) 5 660 

Do. do. (Coinii and Daille, 1872, 3) . . .5 50-5 56 


Though these observations are somewhat discrepant, we may feel 
satisfied that the globe has a mean density neither much more nor much 
less than 5*5 ; that is to say, it is five and a half times heavier than 
one of the same dimensions formed of pure water. Now the average 
density of the materials which compose the accessible portions of the 
earth is between 2’5 and 3 ; so that the mean density of the whole 
globe is about twice as much as that of its outer part. We might 
therefore infer that the inside consists of much heavier materials 
than the outside, and consequently that the mass of the planet must 
contain at least two dissimilar portions — an exterior lighter crust or 
rind, and an interior heavier nucleus. But the effect of pressure 
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must necessarily increase the specific gravity of the interior, as will 
be alluded to further on. 

§ 2. The Crust. — It was formerly a prevalent belief that the 
exterior and int(‘iior of the globe differed from each other to such an 
extent that, iihile the outer parts were cool and solid, the vastly more 
eiKU-nioiis inner pait being intensely hot was more or less completely 
llnitl. lienee the term “crust” was applied to the external rind in 
the usual sense of that word. This crust was variously computed to be 
ten, fifteen, twenty, or more miles in thickness. In the accompanying 
di.igram (Fig. 4), for example, the thick line forming the circle 
represents a relativi' thickness of 100 miles. There are so many 
proofs of enoriiKJUs and w ide-spread corrugation of the materials of the 
earth’s outer la} ers, and such abundant traces of former volcanic action, 
that geologists l)a\e naturally regarded the doctrine of a thin crust over 
a liijuid interior as necessary for the explanation of a largo class of 
terrestrial phenomena. For reasons which will be afterwards given, 
howe^er, this doctrine has bemi op[)osed by eminent physicists and 



Fio. 4 . — Slpposed Crubt op the PUbth, 100 Miles thick. ; 

is now abandoned by most geologists. Nevertheless the terra 
“ crust ” continues to be used as a convenient word to denote those 
cool, upper, or outer layers of the earth’s mass, in the structure and 
history of which, as the only portions of the planet accessible to 
human observation, lie the chief materials of geological investigation, 
The chemical and mineral constitution of thp crust is fully discussed 
in later pages. 

§ 3. The Interior or Nucleus. — Though the mer^ outside skin of 
our planet is all with which direct acquaintance can be expected, the 
irregular distiibiition of materials beneath the crust may be inferred 
Ir^ the present distribution of land and water, and the observed 
amerences in the amount of deflection of the plumb-line near the sea 
and near mountain-chains. The fact that the southern hemisphero 
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is almost wholly covered with water appears explicable only on the 
assumption of an excess of density in the mass of that half of the 
planet. The existence of such a vast sheet of water as that of the 
racific Ocean is to be accounted for, says Archdeacon Pratt, by the 
presence of “ some excess of matter in the solid parts of the earth 
between the Pacific Ocean and the earth’s centre, which retains the 
water in its place, otherwise the ocean would flow away to the other 
parts of the earth.” ^ The same writer points out that a deflection 
of the plumb-line towards the sea, which has in a number of cases 
been observed, indicates that “ the density of tlie crust beneath the 
mountains must be less than that below the plains, and still less than 
that below the ocean-bed.” ^ Apart therefore from the depressions 
of the earth’s surface in which the oceans lie, we must regard the 
internal density, whether of crust or nucleus, to be somewhat 
irregularly arranged, — there being an excess of heavy materials in 
tlie water hemisphere and beneath tJie ocean-beds as compared with 
the continental masses. 

It has been argued from the difference between the specific 
gravity of the whole globe and that of the crust, that the 
interior must consist of heavier material, and may be metallic. 
But the effect of the enormous internal pressure, it might be sup- 
posed, should make the density of the nucleus much higher, even 
if the interior consisted of matter which on the surface would be no 
heavier than that of the crust. In fact, we might on the contrary 
argue for the probable comparative lightness of the substance 
composing the nucleus. That the total density of the planet does 
not greatly exceed its observed amount may indicate that some 
antagonistic force counteracts the effects of pressure. The only 
force we can suppose capable of so acting is heat, though to what 
extent this counterbalancing takes place is still unknown. It 
must be admitted that we are still in ignorance of the law that 
regulates the compiessioii of solids under such vast pressures as 
must exist within the earth’s interior. We know that gases and 
vapours may be compressed into fluids, sometimes even into solids, 
and that in the fluid condition another law of compressibility begins. 
We know also from experiment that some substances have their 
melting point laised by pressure.* It may be that the same effect 
takes place within the earth; that pressure increasing inward to 
the centre of the globe, while augmenting the density of each 
successive shell, may retain the whole in a solid condition, yet at 
temperatures lar above^the normal melting points at the surface. 
Hence on this view of the matter it is possible that the difference 
between the density of the whole globe and that of the crust may be 
entirely due to pressure and not to any essential difference of 

* Figure of the Em th, 4th edit, p. 236, 

* Op. cit. p. 200. See also Herbchel, Fhys. Geog , ; and 0. Fisher, Cambridge Phil, 
Tram xii , li. 

® Under a pressure of 792 atmospheres, spermaceti has its melting point raiged from 51° 
to 80 2°, and wax from 61’5° to 80 2°. 
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composition. Dr. Pfaff indeed offers a calculation to show that the 
mean terrestrial density of 5*5 is not incompatible with the notion 
that the whole globe consists of materials of the same density as the 
rocks of the crust.^ 

Analogies in the solar system, however, as well as the actual struc- 
ture of the rocky crust of the globe, suggest that heavier metallic 
ingredients possibly predominate in the nucleus. If the materials 
of the globe were once, as they are believed to have been, in a fluid 
condition, they would then bo subjecit to an internal arrangement in 
accordance with their relative specific gravities. We may conceive 
that as in the case of the sun, as well as of the solar system generally 
{ante, p. 8), there would be, so long as internal mobility lasted, a 
tendency in the denser elements to gravitate towards the centre, in 
the lighter to accumulate outside. That a distribution of this nature 
has certainly taken place to some extent is evident from the structure 
of the envelopes and crust. It is wliat might bo expected if the 
constitution of the globe resembles on a small scale the larger 
planetary system of which it forms a part. The existence even of a 
metallic interior has been inferred from the metalliferous veins which 
traverse the crust, and which are commonly supposed to have been 
filled from below.^ 

Evidence of Internal Heat. — In the evidence obtainable 
as to the former history of the earth, no fact is of more importance 
than the existence of a high temperature beneath the crust, which 
has now been placed beyond all doubt. This feature of the 
planet’s organization is made clear by the following proofs : — 

(1.) Volcanoes . — In many regions of the earth’s surface openings 
exist from which steam and hot vapours, ashes and streams of molten 
rock are from time to time omitted. The abundance and wide 
diffusion of these openings, inexplicable by any mere local causes, 
must be regarded as indicative ot a very high internal temperature. 
If to the still active vents of eruption we add those which have 
formerly been the channels of communication between the interior 
and the surface, there are probably few large regions of the globe 
where proofs of volcanic action cannot be lound. Everywhere we 
meet with masses of molten rock which have risen from below as if 
from some general reservoir. The phenomena of active volcanoes 
are fully discussed in Book III. Part I. 

(2.) Hot Springs . — Where volcanic eruptions have ceased, 
evidence of a high internal temperature is still often to be found in 
springs of hot water which continue for cenj;uries to maintain their 

' Allgmeine Geologie ah exacte Wimneckaft, p. 42. 

* The late David Forbes suggested that the planet might be supposed to consist 
of three l^ers of uniform densities, enclosed one within the other, the. density increas- 
ing towards the centre in arithmetical progression. Allowing 2 5 as the specific gravity 
of the crust or outer layer, he assigned 12-0 or thereabouts as that of the middle layer, 
^d supposed that the inner nucleus might possess one averaging 20'0. (Bopular Science 
April, 1869.) Materials do not yet exist for any satisfactory conclusions on tlds 
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heat. Thermal springs, however, are not confined Ho volcanic 
districts. They sometimes rise even in regions many hundreds of 
miles distant from any active volcanic vent. The hot springs of 
Bath (temp. 120° Fahr.) and Buxton (temp. 82° Fahr.) in England 
are fully iiUO miles from the Icelandic volcanoes on the one side and 
1100 miles from those of Italy and Sicily on the other. 

(3.) Borings, Wells, and Mines . — The influence of the seasonal 
changes of temperature extends downward from the surface to a 
depth which varies according to latitude, to the thermal conductivity 
of the soils and rocks, and perhaps to other causes. The cold of 
winter and the heat of summer may bo regarded as following each 
other in successive waves downward, until they disappear along a 
limit at which the temperature lemains constant. This zone of 
invariable temperature is commonly believed to lie at a depth of some- 
where between 60 and 80 feet m temperate regions. At Yakutsk in 
Eastern Siberia (lat. 62° N.), however, the soil is permanently frozen 
to a depth of about 700 feet.^ In Java, on the other hand, a constant 
temperature is said to be met with at a depth of only 2 or 3 fect.^ 
it is a remarkable fact, now verified by observation all over the 
world, that below the limit of the influence of ordinary seasonal 
changes the temperature, so far as we yet know, is nowhere found to 
diminish downwards. It always rises; and its rate of increment 
never falls much below the average. The only exceptional cases 
occur under circumstances not difficult of explanation. On the 
one hand, the neighbourhood of hot-springs, of large masses of 
lava, or of other manifestations of volcanic activity, may raise the 
subterranean temperature much above its normal condition ; and 
this augmentation may not disappear for many thousand years after 
the volcanic activity has wholly ceased, since the cooling down of a 
subterranean mass of lava would necessarily be a very slow process. 
It has even been proposed to estimate the age of subterranean 
masses of intimsive lava from their excess of temperature above the 
normal amount for their isogeotherms (lines of equal earth- 
temperature), some probable initial temperature and rate of cooling 
being assumed. On the other hand, the spread of a thick mass of 
snow and ice over any considerable area of the earth’s surface, and 
its continuance there for several thousand years, would so depress the 
isogeotherms that for many centuries afterwards there would be a fall 
of temperature for a certain distance downwards. At the present 
day, in at least the more northerly parts of the northern hemisphere, 
there are such evidences of a former more rigorous climate, as in the 
well sinking aj; Yakutsk just referred to.^ Sir William Thomson^ 

* Helmeisen, Biit Assoc Heport, 1871. ® Junghuhn’s Java, li. p. 771. 

® Professor ^restwich {Inaugural Lecture, 1875, p. 45) has suggested that to the more 
rapid refrigeration of the earth s surface during this cold period, and to the consequent 
depression of j^e subterraneous isothermal lines, the alleged present conipai ative quietude 
of the volcanic forces is to be attributed, the internal heat not having yet recoveied its 
dominion in the outer crust. 

* Blit, Asme. Reports, 1876, Sections, p. 3 
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has calculated that any considerable area of the earth’s surface 
covered for several thousand years by snow or ice, and retaining, 
after the disappeai*ance of that frozen covering, an average surface 
temperature of 13'’ C., “ would during 900 y(‘ars show a decreasing 
temperature for some depth down from the surface, and 0600 years 
after the clearing away of the ice would still show residual effect of 
the ancient cold, in a half rate of augmentation of temperature 
downwards in the upper strata, gradually increasing to the whole 
normal late, which would bo sensibly reached at a depth of 600 
metres.” But beneath the limit to which the influence of the 
changes of the seasons extends, observations in most parts of the 
globe show that the temperature invariably rises as w'O penetrate 
tow’ards th<3 interior of the I'arth. According to present knowledge, 
the average rate of increase amounts to 1° Fahr. for every 50 or 60 
Iri't of descent, and this ri'^e is found whether the boring bo made at 
till* sea-lev(‘l or on elevatetl ground. The subjoined table gives the 
rc.^ult^ of temperature obsei rations at widely separ.ited localities:* — 


1 ict 

DtiKiiiHold, iipir Hr.inolK'sti'r (2010 (1, , Ooal jiicasuitH) P Falir , fur cveiy S3 2 


Riwe Wi^^an (214.') 11, C<tal nuusurcfl) . . ,, 

„ r)C3 

Suutli Ilalgnvy, (jliui^u)w (.I'jr) ft , Coil m('!\tfui(s) 

Kentidi Town, Loudon (ilOO It , London clay, Chulk, 

„ u 

Canlt, &o ) .... 

54 ‘G 

L.i Chapollc, Rails (»JG0 metros, Clialk, Ao ) „ 

84 

(IreiK lie Well, Pans (170.5 0 (t. do ) 

5G-9 

St Andre, do (203 metros, do ) , „ 

5G 4 

Non Sal/werk boiing, Westphalia (2281 ft ) . 

MeiulorlF boro, near Luxtmbourg (2334 ft,) 

„ 54 -GS 

57 0 

Hnro near Geneva . . . „ 

Mont Corns tunnel (5280 ft. below summit of Mount 

„ 55 

Frejus, na tamoi phic rocks) . . . , 

M (?) HI 

Yakutsk, Sibeua (G56 ft., limestone, &c. and gramto) ,, 

„ GO 


Irregularities in the Downward Incroineiit of Heat. 
— While these examples prove a progressive increase of tmnperature, 
they show also that this rate ot increase is not stric-tly uniform. 
'J’he more detailed observations which have been made in recent 
years have brought to light the important fact that considerable 
variations in the rate of increase take place even in the same bore. 
If, for instance, we examine the temperatures obtained at different 
depths in the Rose Bridge colliery shaft cited in the foregoing list, 
w e find them to read as in the following columns : — 


Depth 111 

Tempeuiture 

) ards 

(!• ilir.) 

.558 . 

78 

G05 . 

. SO 

G30 

. 83 

GG3 

... 85 

071 . , 

. . 86 

G73 

... 87 

731 . , 

. . . . 88i 


Depth in 

Y.U.IM 

Temperature 

(iW) 

715 

89 

701 . . 

. . yoj 

775 

. 91i 

783 . 

92 

800 . . 

.. 93 

806 . . . 

. . 93J 

815 . . 

. . 94 


1 S(j8 to ^87^ Committee on Underground Temperature,” Bnt. A^tr, R( p. from 
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At La Chapel lo, in an important well made for the water-supply 
of Paris, observations have been taken of the temperature at different 


depths, as shown 

in the subjoined table : — ^ 


Depth in 

Metres 

Temperature 

(Fahr) 

Depth In 

Metres. 

Temperature 
(Fahr ) 

100 . 

. . 59-5 

600 .. . 

. . . 72 6 

200 . 

G1 8 

600 . 

. . . 75-0 

300 

. C5 5 

660 .. . 

. 76 0 

400 . . 

09 0 




In drawin" attention to the temperature-observations at the Rose 
Bridge colliery — the deepest mine in Great Britain — Professor 
Everett points* out that, assuming the surface temperature to be 
49° Fahr., in the first 558 yards the rate of rise of temperature is 
l°for 57*7 feet; in the next 257 yards it is P in 48*2 feet; in the 
portion between 605 and 671 yards— a distance of only 198 feet — 
it is P in 33 feet ; in the lowest portion of 432 feet it is 1° in 54 
fect.^ When such irregularities occur in the same vertical shaft, it 
is not surprising that the average should vary so much in different 
jdaces. 

There can be little doubt that one main cause of those variations 
is to be sought in the different thermal conductivities of the rocks 
of the earth’s crust. The first accurate measurements of the con- 
ducting powers ol' rocks were made by the late Professor J. D. Forbes 
at Edinburgh (1837-1845). Ho selected three sites for his ther- 
mometers, one in “ trap-rock ” (a porphyrite of Lower Carboniferous 
age), one in loose sand, and one in sandstone, each set of instruments 
being sunk to depths of 3, 6, 12 and 24 French feet from the surface. 
He tound that the wave of summer heat reached the bulb of the 
deepest instrument (24 feet) on 4th January in the trap-rock, on 
25th December in the sand, and on 3rd November in the sandstone, 
the trap-rock being the worst conductor and the solid sandstone by 
far the oest.® 

The British Association has recently appointed a committee to 
investigate this subject in greater detail. Already some important 
determinations have been made by it regarding the absolute con- 
ductivities of various rocks. As a rule, the lighter and more porous 
rocks offer the greatest resistance to the passage of heat, while the 
more dense and crystalline offer the least resistance. The resistance 
of opaque white quartz is expressed by the number 114, that of 
basalt by 273, while that of cannel coal stands very much higher at 
1538, or more than thirteen times that of quartz.^ 

It is evident also tiiat, from the texture and structure of most 
rocks, the conductivity must vary in different directions through the 

• “ Keport of Coraraitteo on Underground Temperature,” Brit. Assoc. Bep., 1873, 
p. 254. 

» “Report of Committoo on Underground Temperature,” Brit. Assoc. Bep. for 
1870, p. 31 f 

® Trans. Boy. Soc. Edin,, xvi. p. 211. 

* Hersciiel and Lebour, Brit. Assoc. Bep., 1875, p. 59. 
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same mass, lieat being more easily conducted along than across the 
“grain,” the bedding, and the other numerous divisional surfaces. 
Experiments liave b^i made to determine these variations in a 
number of rocks. Thus, the conductivity in a direction transverse 
to the divisional planes bein^ taken as unity, the conductivity 
parallel nitli these planes was found in a variety of magnesian schist 
to bo 4-028. In certain slates and schistose rocks from central 
France the ratio vaiied from 1: 2*56 to 1 : 3-952. Ilenco in such 
Ihsile rocks as slate and mica-schist, heat may travel four times 
inoio easily along the planes of cleavage or foliation than across thein.^ 

In reasoning upon the discrepancies in the rate of increase of 
siibtcrianean temperatures, we mu^t also bear in mind that certain 
kinds of rock are more liable than others to be charged with water, 
and that, in almost every boring or shaft, one or more horizons of 
such water-bearing rocks are met nith. The effect of this inter- 
stitial nater is to diminish thermal resistance. Dry red brick has 
its resistance lowered from G80 to 105 by being thoroughly soaked 
in nator, rts conductivity being thus increased 08 per cent. A prceo 
of s.rrrdstorre has its coirductivity Ireighteircd to the extent of 8 per- 
cent. by being wetted.'^ 

]\[r. ^Mallet Iras contended that the variations in the amount of 
increase in subterranean temperature are too groat to permit us to 
believe them to be duo merely to differences nr the trarrsmission of the 
gmreral internal heat, and that they point to local accessions of boat 
Arising from trairsformation of the mechanical uoi-k of compression, 
twhiclr is due to the constant cooling and contractron of tire globe.'^ 
^ut it may be replied that these variations are not greater than, 
from the known divcrgeirces in the conduclivitios of rocks, thoy 
might fairly bo expected to be. 

Probable Condition of the Earth’s Interior. — Various 
theories have beeir propounded on this subject. There are only three 
rthich merit serious consideration. (1.) One of theso supposes the 
planet to consist of a solid crust and a molten interior. (2.) The 
lecoud holds that, witlr the exception of local vesicular spaces, the 
^lobo is solid and rigid to the centre. (3.) The third contends that 
^liile the mass of the globe is solid, there lies a liquid substratum 
peireath the crust. 

[ 1. The arguments in favour of internal liquidity may be summed 

pp as follows, (a.) The ascertained rise of tempei’ature inwards 
ffom the surface is such that, at a very moderate depth, the ordinary 
pelting point of even the most refractory substances would bo 
feached. At 20 miles the temperature, if it increases progressively, 

it does in the depths accessible to observation, must be about 


‘ Iteportof Committee oa Thermal Conductivities of Rock," Brit. Assoc. Rep. 187o, 
Jannettaz, Bull. Soc. Geol. France (April- June, 1874), ii. p. 2G4. This observer 
liT. n “ories of detailed researches on the propagation of heat throagli rocks, 
I will bo found in RaK Soc Geol. France, tomes i. — vi. (3id series) 

u V , ^ and Lebour, Brit. Amo. Rep. 1875, p. 58. 

Volaunc Energy,” Phil Trans. 187fc 
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1760° Falir. ; at 50 miles it must bo 4600°, or far higher than the 
fusing-point even of so stubborn a metal as platinum, which melts at 
.‘1080'’ Eahr.^ (h.) All over tho woild volcanoes exist from \Yhicli 
steam and torrents of molten lava are from time to time erupted. 
Abundant as are tlie active volcanic vents, they form but a small 
proportion of tho whole which have boon in operation since caily 
geological time. It has been inferred therefore that thc'e numerous 
funnels of communication witli the heated interior could not have 
existed and poured forth such a vast amount of molten lock, unless 
they drew their supplies from an immense internal molten nucleus, 
(c.) When the products of volcanic action from tlifferent and widelv- 
separated regions are compared and analysed, they are fountl to 
exhibit a remarkable uniformity of character. Lavas iiom Vesuvius, 
from Jlecla, from the Andes, Iroin Japan, and fiom New Zealand 
present such an agreement in essential particulais as, it is contemded, 
can only bo accounh'd for on the supposition that they have all 
lunanatcd from one vast common source.^ (c^.) The abundant 
earthquake shocks which affect large areas of tbc', globe are main- 
tained to be inexplicable iinh'ss on the supposition of tbo (‘xistmice 
of a thin and some^^hat flexible crust. Tlie^c arguments, it will bo 
'bbserved, are only of the nature of inferences drawn from observa- 
tions of tho present constitution of tho globe. They are based on 
geological data, and have been frcipiently urged by geologists as 
HUppoi'tmg the only view of tho natuie of the earth’s interior 
conipatililo with geological evidence. 

2. The arguments against the internal fluidilg of the earth are 
based on physical and astronomical consi(l(U-ations of the greatest 
importance. Tlu'y may be arranged as tollous : — 

[a.) Aigument from precession and nutation. — The problem of 
tho inti'inal condition of the globe was attacked as far back as the 
year 1801) by Hopkins, who endeavoured to calculate how far tho 
planetary motions of ])rccession and nutation would be influenced by 
the solidity or liquidity of the earth’s interior. He found that the 
preccbsional and nutational movements could not possibly be ns they 
are if the planet consisted of a central core of molten rock sur- 
rounded with a crust of twenty or thirty miles in thickness, that 
tho Iciist possible thickness of crust consistent with the existing 
movements was from 800 to 1000 miles, and that the whole might 
even be solid to the centre, with the exception of comparatively small 
vesicular spaces tilled with melted rock.^ 

M. Delaunay,* threw doubt on Hopkins’s view's, and suggested 

‘ But Sir W. Thouisou Lab bho\\n that A\Lile the rale of increase of temperature is 
])robaLly 1° for eveiy bl lo(‘t foi tlio fubt 100,000 Icet, it will beein to diminish below 
thftt limit, being only P m 25.)0 feet nt b00,0U0 feet, and then rapidly lessening. Traub. 
Boy Soc.Edin xxiii,p 1G3. 

- Sco D. Foibcs, Popular Sek nee Beiieir, April 1809. 

8 Phi Tram. 1839, p 381 ; 1810, p 193; 1842, p 13, Brit. Asboc. 1847. 

* In a paper on the hypothesis ot the mteiior fluidity ot tlie globe, Comptes^rendug, 
July 13, 1868. Geol. May. v. p 507. ' Sec also a paper by H. Hennesey, Comptes-rendus 
6 Mai eh, 1871, and Gcol May. vm. p. 210. 
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that, if the interior were a mass of sufficient viscosity, it mi^ht 
behave as if it were a solid, and thus the phenomenon of precession 
and nutation might not be affected. Sir William Thomson, wlio had 
already arrived at the conclusion that the interior of tho globe must 
be solid, and acquiesced generally in Hopkins’s conclusions, pointed 
out that ]M. Delaunay had not uorked out the problem mathe- 
matically, otherwise he could not havo failed to see that tho 
liypothesis of a viscous and quasi-rigid interior “ breaks do^vn when 
tested by a simple calculation of the amount of tangential force 
required to give to any globular portion of tho interior mass tho 
processional and nutational motions which, witli other ])hysical 
astronomers, he attributes to the earth as a whole.” ^ Sir William, 
in making this calculation, holds that it demonstrates tho earth’s 
crust down to dejiths of hundrofls of kilometres to be capable of 
resisting siudi a tangential stress (amounting to nearly -|\,th of a 
giMinmc weight per square centimetre) as would with great rapidity 
draw out of shape any idastic substance which could properly be 
termed a viscous fluid. “ An angular distortion of 8" is produced in a 
cube of glass by a distorting stio>s of about ten gramnn's weight per 
square centimetre. Wo may therefore safely conclude that tho 
rigidity of tho earth’s interior substance could not bo less than 
a millionth of the rigidity of glass without very sensibly augmenting 
tho lunar nmeteeii-ycarly nutation.” * 

In Hopkins’s hypothesis he assumed tho crust to be infinitely rigid 
and nnyu'Idmg, winch is not true of any material substance. tSir 
William Thomson has recently returned to tho problem, in tlio light 
of ins own researches in vortex-motion. He now finds that, while 
tho argument against a thin crust and vast liquid interior is still 
invincible, the phenoinona of precession and nutation do not 
decisively settle tho quc.stion of internal fluidity, though tho solar 
semi-annual and lunar fortnightly nutations absolutely disprove tho 
existence of a thin rigid shell full of liquid. If the inner surface of 
the crust or shell w'ero rigorously spherical, the interior mass of 
supposed liquid could experience no precessional or nutational 
influence, except in so far as, if heteiogeiieous in composition, it 
might suffer from • external attraction due to non-sphericity of its 
surfaces of equal density. But *‘a very slight deviation of the inner 
surface of the shell from perfect sphericity would suffice, in virtue of 
the quasi-rigidity due to vortex-motion, to hold back the shell from 
taking sensibly more precession than it would give to the liquid, and 
to cause the liq^uid (homogeneous or heterogeneous) and the shell to 
have sensibly the same precessional motion as if the whole constituted 
one rigid body.” ^ 

The assumption of a comparatively thin crust requires’ that tho 
crust shall have such perfect rigidity as is possessed by no known 
substance. The tide-producing force of tho moon and suif exerts 

* Katuie, I^ebraary 1, 1872. * Loe. eit. p. 258. 

* Sir W. OiiHomBon, Brit. Assoc. Rep. 1876, Sections, p. 5. 

E 2 
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such a stiMin upon the substance of the globe, that it seems in the 
highest degree improbable tluit the planet could maintain its shape 
as it does unless the supposed crust were at least 2000 or 2500 miles 
in thickness.^ That the solid mass of tlie eartli must yield to tliis 
strain is certain, though the amount of deformation is so slight as to 
have hitherto escaped all attempts to detect it.'^ Had the rigidity 
been even that of glass or of steel, the deformation would probably 
have been by this time detected, and the actual phenomena of 
precession and nutation, as well as of the tides, would tlion have been 
very sensibly diminished.^ The conclusion is thus reached that the 
mass of the eaith “is on the whole more rigid certainly than a 
continuous solid globe of glass of the same diameter.” ^ 

(&.) Argument from the tides. — The phenomena of the oceanic 
tides are only explicable on the theory that the eaith is either solid to 
the centre, or possesses so thick a crust (2500 miles or more) as to give 
to the planet practical solidity. Sir William Thomson rcmaiks that 
“ were the crust of continuous steel, and 500 kilometres thick, it 
would yield very nearly as much as if it wcio india-rubber to the 
deforming influences of centrifugal force, and of the sun’s and moon’s 
attractions.” It would yield, indeed, so freely to these attractions 
“ that it would simjily carry the waters of the ocean up and down 
with it, and there would be no sensible tidal rise and fall of water 
relatively to land.” ° Mr. George H. Darwin in the series of papers 
already referred to, has investigated mathematically the bodily tides 
of viscous and semi-elastic spheroids, and the character of the ocean 
tides on a yielding nucleus.® IIis results tend to iucieaso the force 
of Sir William Thomson’s argument, since they show that “ no very 
considerable portion of the intciior of the earth can even distantly 
approach the fluid condition,” the effective rigidity of the whole globe 
being very great. 

(e.) Argument from relative densities of melted and solid rook. — 
The tw'o preceding arguments must be consideicd decisive against 
the hypothesis of a thin shell or crust covering a nucleus of molten 
matter. It has been further urged, as an objection to this hypothesis, 
that cohl solid rock is necessarily more dense than hot melted rock, 
and that even if a thin crust were formed over the central molten 
globe it would immediately break up and the fragments would sink 
towards the centre.’ Undoubtedly this would happen were the 
material of the earth’s mass of the same density throughout. But, 
as has been already pointed out, the specific gravity of the interior 
is at lea'it twice as much as that of the visible paits of the crust. If 
this difleronce be due, not merely to the effect of piessiue, but to tlio 

‘ Thomson, Froc Hoy. Soc April, 18G2 

® Seo Association Fran^aise pour I’AcancemcHt des Sciences, v. p. 281. 

3 Thomson, loc. cit. 

* Thomson, Tram. Itoy. Soc. Edin. xxiii p. 157. 

® Thomson, Brit. Assoc. Rep. 1876, Sections, p. 7. 

• Phil. Trans 1879, Part I. 

' Tills objection has been lopeatetlly ursfed hj Sir William Thomson. Seo Trans. 
Roy. Soc Edin. xxiii. p. 157 ; and Biit. /Issoc. Rep. 1870, Sections, p. 7. 
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presence in the interior of intensely heated metnllic siibslances, we 
cannot suppose that solidified portions of svicli rocks as granite and 
the various lavas could ever have sunk into tlio centre of the earth, 
so as to build up there the boncy-combod cavernous mass which 
might have served as a nucleus in the ultimate solidification of the 
nholo ]danet; though the earliest formed portions of the compara- 
ti\cly light must would no doubt descend until they reached a 
siuitum with specific gravity agreeing witli tlicir own, or until tluiy 
vere again meltedf 

3. II(/ 2 )othesis of a liquid suhst rat um between a solid nucleus and the 
crust — Since the early and natural belief in the liquidity of the 
cartlfs interior has been so weightily ojiposed by physical arguments, 
geologists have endeavoured to modify it in such a way as, if possible, 
to satisfy the requirements of jihysics, while at the same time 
jiroviding an adequate explanation of the corrugation of the earth’s 
crust, tlie phenomena of volcanoes, &c.^ Professors Shuler^ and Le 
(fontc,^ and ]\Ir. Fisher have advocated the existence of a fluid or 
viscous substratum bem'ath the crust, the contraction and consolida- 
tion of which produced the corrugations of the rocks and of the 
surfacf'. ‘‘The increase of tompmature,” says ]\Ir. Fisher, “though 
rapid near the surface, becomes less and less as wo descend, so that, 
it the earth were once wholly melted, the temperature near the 
centn' is not very greatly above wliat it is at a depth which, compared 
to tlio earth’s radius, is small. Consequently, if it requires great 
pressure to solidify the materials at such a temperature, it is probable 
that the melting temperature may bo reached before the pressure is 
sutlicient to solidify.” The crust, of course, must bo able to sustain 
itself on the corrugated surface of the supposed viscous layer without 
breaking up and sinking. The same writer lias suggested that 
the observed amount of corrugation is more than can be accounted for 
even on this liypotliesis, and that the shrinkage may have been due 
not merely to cooling, but to the escape of water from the interior in 
the form of the super-heated steam of volcanic vents.® More recently 
Ilcrr Siemens has been led, from observations made in May 1878 at 
Vesuvius, to conclude that vast quantities of hydrogen gas, or com- 
bustible compounds of hydrogen, exist in the earth’s interior, and that 
tliese, rising and exploding in the funnels of volcanoes, give rise to 
liio detonations and clouds of steam.'^ 

It must he admitted that the wide-spread proofs of great 
crumpling of the rocks of tlie crust present a serious difficulty, for 

' Svu D, Forbes, Geol Mag vol iv, p 435 

* .Slo Dana in i^dliman's ,7unrml,i\i (1847) p. 147. Amer. Jomn. Science (187.3) 

* iVoc. Boit. Nat. Hist. Soc xi. (1868) p. 8. Geol. Mag. v. p 511 

* Amcr .Town. Sci. 1872, 1873. 

'* Geol. Mag v.(Dew serje8)pp 201 and 551. See also Hill, op. cit. pp 262, 479. The 
i(b a of a \i.scous layer between the solidifying central mass and the crust was present 
in Hopkins’ mind Brit. Assoc. 1848. Reports, p 48. 

‘ Bhtl Mag Oct 1875. 

J Monntsl)crickt der K. prems. AKad. Wusenschaft. 1878, p. 558. See also Book iii. 

1 . for an account of Fouque's observations on the discharge of hydrogen at Saatonn. 
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they indicate a capability of yielding strain such as might bo 
supposed hardly possible in a globe on the whole the rigidity 

of steel or glass. Still no ought to Jlmember how small a part of 
tho whole terrestrial area is occupSd by those poitions of land 
from the investigation of which all our direct evidence as to tho 
nature of the earth’s crust has been obtained. Erom the earliest 
times the existing continental logionsseem to have specially suffeied 
from tho efCoits of the ])lanet to adjust its external form to its 
diminishing diameter, and its lessening rapidity of rotation. They 
have served as lines of relief from the strain of compression 
during many successive epochs. It is along their axial lines, — their 
long dominant mountain langcs, that we should naturally look for 
evidence of corrugation. Away from these liiu's of weakness the 
ground has been ujiraised for thousands of square miles without 
plication of the rocks, as in the instructive region of the Western 
Territories of North America. Nor is there any sign that corrugation 
takes place beneath tho great oceanic areas of subsidence. 

It appeals highly probable that the substance of the earth’s 
interior is at the melting point proper for tho pressure at each depth. 
Any relief from pressure therefore may allow ot tho liquelaction of tho 
- matter so relieved. Such relief is doubtless afforded by the corruga- 
tion of mountain chains and other terrestrial lidges. And it is in 
these lines of iijiriNO that volcanoes and other manifestations of sub- 
terranean heat aclually show themselves. 

§ .4. Age of the Earth and Measures of Geological Time. — 
The age ot our planet is a problem which may bo attacked either 
from the geological or physical side. 

1. The geological argument rests chiefly upon the observed 
rates at which geological changes are being effected at the present 
time, and IS open to the obvious preliminary objection that it assumes 
the existing late of ch^go as the measure of past revolutions, — an 
assumption w'liich may be entirely erroneous, for the present may be 
a period wlieii all geological events inarch forward more slowly than 
they used to do. Th^rgument proceeds on data partly of a physical 
and partly of an orgamc kind, (a.) The physical evidence is derived 
from such facts as tho observed lates at which the surface of a ooun- 
try is lowered by rain and streams, and new sedimentary deposits 
are formed. These facts Avill be more particularly dw'elt upon in 
later sections of this volume. If we assume that the land has been 
worn away, and that stratified deposits have been laid down nearly 
at the same rate as at present, then we must admit that the strati- 
fied portion of tho crust of tho earth must represent a very vast 
period of time.^ (6.) On the other hand, human experience, so 

> Dr. Croll puts ttiis period at not less, Imt possibly raucli more, tbau 00 million 
yeai-s. Dr. Haughton gives a mucb more extended period. Estimating the piesent rate 
of deposit^of strata at 1 foot in 8016 ycais, assuming tho former rate to have been ten 
times more rapid, or 1 foot m 861-6 years, and taking the thickness of the stiatified rocks 
of the earth’s crust at 177,200 feet, he obtains a minimum of 200,000,000 years for the 
whole duration of geological time: Six Lectures on Physical Geography, 1880, p. 94, 
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far as it goes, warrants tho^liof that changes in the organic world 
proceed witli extreme slownab. Yot in the stratified rocks of tlio 
terrestnal crust we liavo abii^dunt proof that tlio wliole fauna and 
llor.i of the eartli’s surface have passed througli numerous cych's of 
revolution,— species, genera, families, oiders, appealing and disappear- 
ing many times in succession. On any supposition it must ho 
admitted that these vicissitudes in the organic norld can only liavo 
been effected with tlio lapse of vast jicriods of time, though no 
reliable standard semns to be available nheri'by these periods are to 
bo measured. Tho argument from geological evidence is strongly m 
favour of an interval of probably not much less than 100 million 
years since tho earlii'st forms of life appeari'd upon tho earth, and tho 
ohlest strutiliod locks began to be laid down. 

2. Tho ai giiment from physics as to tlio ago of oiirplanot 
is based by Sir AVillnun Tliomson upon three kinds of evidmieo : — 
(I) the interii.il lu'at and rate of cooling of tho oaitli ; (2) tho tidal 
I'ctardation of tho earth’s rotation ; and (0) tho origin and ago of 
tho sun’s heat. 

(1 ) Ap[)lying Fourier’s tlieory of thermal conductivity, ho pointed 
out some yeais ago (18(12) that lu the known rate of increase of 
temperature dounnaid beneath tho surface, and the late of loss of 
heat fiom tho earth, wo have a limit to the antiquity of the planet. 
He showed, from tho data available at the time, tliat tho suporticial 
consolidation of the globe could not have occurred less than 20 
million years ago, or the underground lieat would have been greater 
tlian it is; nor more than 400 million years ago, otherwiso tho 
undorground temperature would have shown no sensible ineiT'aso 
downwards. Ho admitted that very wide limits were necessary, lu 
more lecently discussing the suiiject, ho inclines rather towards tho 
lower than the higher antiquity, but concludes that the limit, from 
a consideration of all the evidence, must be placed within some 
such period of past time as 100 millions of yaiW’s.^ 

(2.) The reasoning from tidal retarda^on proceeds on tho 
admitted fact that, owing to the friction m the tide- wave, tho 
rot.xtion of the earth is retarded, and is theteforo slower now than 
it must have been at one time. Sir William Thomson contends 
that had the globe become solid some 10,000 million years ago, 
or indeed any high antiquity beyond 100 million years, the centri- 
fugal force due to the more rapid rotation must liavo given thejdaiiet 
a very much greater polar flattening than it actually possesses. 
He admits, however, that though 100 million* years ago that force 
must have been about 3 per cent, greater than now, yet/‘ nothing wo 
know regarding the figure of tho earth and tho disposition of land 
and water would justify us in saying that a body consolidated wlicii 
there was more centrifugal force by 3 per cent, than now might 

‘ Trans Hotj, Soc. Edin. ixin p. 157. Trans. Geol. Soc. Glasgow, ni.j). 25. Professor 
Tait reduces tho period to 10 or 15 millions, Recent Advances in Physical Science, 
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not now be in all respects like the earth, so far as we know it at 
present.” ^ 

(8.) The tliird kind of evidence leads to results confessedly less 
emphatic than tliose from the two previous lines of reasoning. It 
is based u]ion calculations as to the amount of heat that would be 
available by the falling together of the masses from space, which 
gave rise by their impact to our sun, and the rate at which this heat 
has been radiated. Assuming that the sun has been cooling even 
at a uniform rate. Professor Tait comes to the conclusion that it 
cannot have supplied the earth, even at the present rate, for more 
than about 15 or 20 million years.^ 


Part II.— An Account op the Comtosition of the Earth’s 
Crust — Minerals and Kocks. 

The earth’s crust is composed of mineral matter in various aggre- 
gates included under the general term Hock. A rock may be 
(lofinod as a mass of matter composed of one or more simple minerals, 
having usually a variable chemical composition with no necessarily 
symmetrical external form, and ranging in cohesion from mere loose 
debris up to the most compact stone. Granite, lava, sandstone, lime- 
stone, gravel, sand, mud, soil, marl and peat, are all recognized in a 
geological sense as rocks. 

It will be most convenient to treat — 1st, of the general chemical 
constitution of the crust ; 2nd, of the mineials of which rocks mainly 
consist ; 8rd, of the external characters, and, 4th, of the internal tex- 
ture and structure, of rocks; 5th, of the classification of rocks ; 6th, 
of the more important rocks occurring as constituents of the earth’s 
crust ; and 7th, of the methods employed for their determination. 


§ i. General Chemical Constitution of the Crust. 

Direct acquaintance with the chemical constitution of the globe 
must obviously be limited to that of the crust, though by inference 
we may eventually reach highly probable conclusions regarding the 
constitution of the interior. Chemical research has discovered that 
sixty-four^ simple or as yet undecomposable bodies, called elements, in 
various proportions and compounds, constitute the accessible part of 
the crust. Of these, however, the great majority are comparatively 
of rare occurrence. The crust, so far as we can examine it, is mainly 


* Tran» Geol 800 . Glasgow, iii. p. IG. Piofossor Tait, in repenting tliis argument, 
concludes that, taken in connection witli the previous one, “ it probably reduces tlio 
possible pound winch can be allowetl to geologists to something less than lo millions of 
years,” Op vit. p 174. 

' Op. ('.'ll. p 171. 

® Tins humber has writhin the last two years boon iucronsed by the alleged discovery 
of no fewer than fourteen new metals, t^mo of these bodies, liowever, have not yet 
been entisfactonly proved to be now. T. S. Humpidgo, Nature xxii. p. 232. 
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built np of about sixteen elements, which may be arranged in the two 
fallowing groups, the most abundant bodies being placed lirst in each 
li^t:— 


Metalloids. 

Atomic 

WoiKht. 

Metals. 

Atomic 

Weight 

Oxygi-n . . . . 

. 15 06 

Aluminium .... 

. 27 30 

Silicon .... 

. 28 Of) 

t’ftlomm . 

30 00 

Cnrlnni 

11 07 

Magn('.snim 

23 0! 

Siilplini 

:’*l 08 

rotassium . . . 

oi 

Hjilrogcii 

1 00 

Sodium 

. 22 00 

Chlorine . 

3.5 37 

Iron 

5:) 00 

Pll0'>ph0IlH . 

30-96 

Dlanganeso 

54 80 

Fluorine ... 

. 19 10 

liaiiutn 

. 136 80 

Th(' sixteen element 

s here mentioned form about ninety 

-nine parts 

the cartli’s eiust; 

the other elements constitute on 

ly about a 


hundroth part, though they include gold, silver, copper, tin, lead, 
and the otlier us(di]l metals, iron excepted. By far tlio most 
abundant and important element is Oxygen. It forms about 23 per 
cent, bv ni'ight of air, 88*87 per cent, of water, and about a half 
of all th(5 locks which compose the visible portion or ciust of the 
globe. Another metalloid, Silicon, always united nith oxygen, ranks 
next m abundance as a constituent of the cru''t. Of the remaining 
imdalloids, Carbon and Sulphur sometimes occur in the free state, but 
usually in combination with oxygen or some metal. Chlorine (save ])er- 
liaiis at volcanic \ents) docs not occur in a free state, but is abundant 
in combination with tlio alkalies, especially with sodium. Fluorine 
is always found in combination, and has never yet been isolated by 
artiticial chemical processes. It is the only element nhich lias not 
beim combined with oxygen. It chiefly occurs in union with Calcium 
as the mineral fluor-spar; but traces of its presence have been 
detected in other minerals, in sea-water, and m the bones, teeth, 
blood and milk of mammalia. Hydrogen occurs chiefly in combin- 
ation with oxygen as the oxide, water, of which it forms 11*13 per 
cent, by weight; also in combination with carbon as the hydro- 
carbons (mineral oils and gases), produced by the slow decomposition 
of organic matter. Phosphorus occurs with oxygen principally in 
calcic phosphate. Of the metals, a few are found in the native state 
(gold, silver, copper, &c.), but those of importance in the framework 
ot the earth’s crust have entered into combination with metalloids 
or with each other. 

So far as accessible to observation, the outer portion of our planet 
consists mainly of metalloids. Its metallic constituents have already 
in great part entered into combination with oxygen, so that the 
atmosphere contains the residue of that gas which- has ^lot yet united 
itself to terrestrial compounds. In a broad view of the arrangement 
of the chemical elements in the external crust, tlie suggestive 
8[)ocnlation of Durocher deserves attention.^ He regarded all rocks 
as referable to two layers or magmas co-existing in the earth’s crust 

‘ Ann. des Minesj 1857. Translated by Haughton, Manual of Oeohffy, 186C, p. 16. 
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tlie one beneath the other, according to their specific gravities. The 
upper or outer layer, which he termed the acid or siliceous magma, 
contains an excess of silica, and has a mean density of 2’65. The 
lower or inner layer, wliich lie called the basic magma, has from six 
to eight times more of the earthy bases and iron oxides, with a mean 
density of 2*! Id, To the former he assigned the early plutonic rocks, 
granite, felsito, &c., with the more recent trachytes ; to the latter ho 
relegat('d all the lu'avy lavas, basalts, diorites, dm. The ratio of 
silica is 7 in tlie acid magma to 5 in the basic. Though the propor- 
tion of this acid or of the earthy and metallic bases cannot be 
regarded as any {‘crtain evidence of the geological date of rocks, nor of 
their probable depth of origin, it is neverthele'S a fact that (with 
many im])ortant exceptions) the eruptive rocks of the older geological 
periods are very generally siiper-silicated and of lower specific 
gravity, while those of later time are very fieipicntly poor in silica, 
but rich in the earthy bases and in iron and manganese, with a 
consequent higlier specific gravity. The luttoi’, according to 
Dnrochor, have bi'ou foiccd up from a lower zone through the lighter 
siliceous crust. The sequence of volcanic reeks as first annoiiiiccd 
^by Hichtliofen, has an intm-esting connection with this spcenlation. 

The maiu mass of the earth’s ciu^t is composed of a few pre- 
dominant compounds. Of those in every ies])ect the most abunuant 
and ]m})ortant is Silicon dioxide or Silica (Kiesolerde) Si 0^. It forms 
more than one half of the known crust, seeing that it enters as a 
main ingredient into the composition of most crystalline and frag- 
mental rocks. It occurs in tlie fiee state as the abundant rock- 
forming mineral quartz. Being one of the acid-ferming oxides 
(H^SiOj, Silicii; acid, Kiesidsaure) it forms combinations with 
alkaline, earthy, and metallic bases which appear as the prolific and 
universally diffused family of the silicates. Aloivover it is pri'seut in 
solution in terrestrial and oceanic waters, froui which it is deposited 
in pores and fissures of rocks. It is likewise secreted from these 
waters by abundantly c|ifi’used species of plaints and animals (diatoms, 
radiolarians, &c.) It has Iree:^ largely elfective in replacing the 
organic fextures qf fovmer org^anisms, anej thus preservtftg them as 
fossils. 

Alumina or Aluminium oxide (Thonerde), Ah^Oa, occurs sparingly 
native as Corundum, wdiich, however, according to F. A. Genth, was 
the original condition of many now abundant complex aluminous 
minerals ami rocks. The most common condition of aluminium is 
in union with bijica. this form it constitutes the basis of the vast 
family of the aluminous silicates, of whjch so large a po^fijon of the 
crystalline and fragmental rocks consists. Exposed tq the at- 
mosphere, these silicates lose some of their more soluble ingredients, 
aud thq remainder forms an earth or ejay consisting chiefly of 
silicate of aluminium. 

Carbon in the various kinds of coal takes rank as an important 
rock-forming element. But its most universal condition is in carbon 
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dioxide, COg present in the air, in rain, in the sea, and in ordinary 
teriestrial waters. This oxide is soluble in \>ater,^ jjivinfi: rise then 
to a dibasic acid termed Carbonic Acid (Kohlensauv(') CO (Oll)j or 
II2 CO;, which, in combination with calcium, has been instiumental 
in the formation of vast masses of solid rock. C^ubon dioxide 
constitutes a fifth part of the weight of ordinary limestone. 

Sulpliur (Soufre, Sehwofel) S, occurs uiicombinod 111 occasional 
deposits like tlioso of 8 icily and Naples, to be afterwards described, 
abo ill union with iron and other metals as snl[diides ; but its 
principal condition as a rock-biiikhu’ is in combination with oxygon 
as sulphuric acid (Sehwefclsauie) JL SO, which witli lime forms beds 
of sulphat(\ 

Calcium enters into the composition of many cry.stalline rocks 
in combination with silica and with other silicatO'^. Jhit its most 
ahnndant form is m uniini with caibon dioxide when it ap})cars as tho 
mineral e.deito (Oa (k).) or the rock limestone. Calcium carhouate, 
being soliihlc in water containing carhonic acid, is one of the most 
univci>ally dift’used mineral ingredients of natui\d watois. Tt 
supplies tho uu’ied tribes of mollu.''ca, coials, and many other 
invertebrates with the mineral substaneo for tho sciirotion of their 
tests and skeletons. Such too has been its oflice from 1 emote 
geological periods, ns is shown by tlio vast masses of organically 
formed limestone which enter so conspicuously into the stiucturo of 
tho continents. In combination with sulphuric acid, calcium forms 
important beds of gypsum and anhydrite. 

Alagnesmm, Potassium, and Sodium play a less conspicuous 
but still essential part in tho composition of tho earth’s crust, 
^lagm'siurn in combination with silica forms a class of silicates of 
prime importance in the composition of volcanic and mctamoipliic 
rock'?. As a carbonate it unites with calcium caibonato to lorm 
the widely diffused rock, <h)l< unite. Potassium or Soilium combined 
with silica is present in small (jnautity in most silicates. In union 
w ith chlorine as common salt sodium is the important mineral 
ingredient of sea-wat(*r, and can be detected in minute quantities in 
air, rain, and in terrestrial waters. In the old chemical formulio 
liitherto employed in mineralogy tho motals of the alkalies and 
alkaline eaitlis are represented as oxitjes. Thus lime (calcium 
monoxide), soda (sodium monoxide), potash (potassium monoxide), 
magnesia (magnesium oxide), are denoted as in union with carbonic 
acid, sulphuric acid, silica, &c., forming carbonates, sulphates, silicates 
of lime, soda, Ac. * 

Iron and ]\[anganese are the two mo.st common heavy metals, 
occurring both in the form of ores and as constituents of rocks. Iron 
is the great pigment of nature. Its peroxide, sesqhioxide, or 
fenic oxide forms largo mineral masses, and togetlicr with the 
protoxide or fenous oxide occurs in smaller or larger proprtrtions in 


^ disaolvea 1-79(57 volumes of carbon dioxide; at 

lo C. the amount is redi^ced to 1-0020 volumes. 
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tlie great majority of crystalline rocks. Iron is removed in solution 
in the water of springs and precipitated as a hydrous peroxide. 
]\[angancso is commonly associated with iron in minute proportions in 
igneous rocks, and being similarly removed in solution in water, is 
thrown down as bog manganese or wad. 

Silicic Acid, Carbonic Acid, and Sulphuric Acid are the three 
acids with wliieli most of tlie bases that compose tlie earth's crust 
have been combined. With these wo may connect the water 
which, besides merely percolating through rocks, or existing as water 
of crystallization in mineraks, has been chemically absorbed in the 
process of hydration, and which thus constitutes more than 10 or 
even 20 per cent, of some rocks (gypsum). 

Although every mineral may be made to yield data of more or 
less geological significance, it will bo needful to bring under the 
notice of tlie student hero only those minerals which enter as chief 
ingredients into the composition of rock-masses, or which are of 
frequent occurrence as accessories. Of the species thus introduced, it 
^^ill bo pioper to dwell more particularly on those of their characteis 
which are of chief interest from a geological point of view, such as 
^their modes of occnricnce in relation to the genesis of rocks, and their 
weathering as indicative of the nature of rock-decomposition. Tt 
will thus be unavoidable that subjects must be referred to by antici- 
pation which nill find fuller treatment in the sequel. But the cross 
leferciices will, it is hoped, enable the reader to pass with ease from 
the enumeration of the facts, which is what is chiefly intended in the 
present section, to the discussion of the meaning of these facts as given 
in subsequent pages. 


, § ii, Bochforming Minerals. 

Minerals as constituents of rocks occur in four conditions, accord- 
ing to the circumstances under which they have been produced. 

1. Crystalline, as {a) more or less regularly defined crystals ; (h) 
amorphous granules or aggregations having an internal crystalline 
structure in most cases easily recognizable with polarized light ; (c) 
“ crystallites ” or “ microliths,” incipient forms of crystallization, 
wliich ar(5 described on p. 100. The crystalline condition may arise 
either from igneous fusion or from aqueous solution.^ 

2. Glassy or vitreous, as a natural glass usually including either 
crystals or crystallites, qr both. Minerals have assumed this condition 
from a stato of fusion. The glass may consist of several minerals 
fused into obe homogeneous substance. Where it lias been 

dovitrified/’ that is, has assumed a lithoid or stony structure, those 
component minerals crystallize out of the glassy magma, and may bo 
recognised in various stages of growth. 

3. Cotloid, as a jelly-like though stony substance, of which 

^ For the microscopic characters of minerals and rocks, see p. 94. 
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calcedony may be taken as the type. Minerals in this form have 
probably always resulted as a deposition from aqueous solutions. 

4. Amor-phous^ having no crystalline stiueturo or Ibrin, and 
occurring in indefinite masses, granules, streaks, tufts, stainings, or 
other iriegular modes of occurrence. 

A mineral which has replaced another and has assumed tlio 
external form of the mineral so replaced, is termed a iVade- 
morpli. A mineral which encloses another has bt'on called a Peri' 
morph ; one enclosed within another, an Endomorph. 

Mineials may either bo essential or acecssoiy, original or 
secondary constituents of rocks. A mineral is an essential in- 
gredient when its absence would so alter the character of a rock 
as to make it something fundamentally dillerent. The quartz 
of granite, for example, is an essential constituent of that rock, 
the lomoval of which would make some other petrogiaidiical 
species. All essential mineials aie oiiginal coiistitueuts (d‘ a rock, 
but all the original constituents are not essential. In gianito, for 
exauqile, topaz, beryl, sjihene, and other minerals often occur under 
circumstances which show that they crystallized out of the original 
magma of the ruck. But they form so trilling a propoition in the 
total mass, and their absence would so little alfect the general 
character of that mass, that they arc regarded as more acces- 
sory though undoubtedly original ingredients.^ Again, m rocks of 
igneous origin, such as modern lava, the essential ingredients cannot 
bo traced back further than the eruption of the mass containing 
them. They are not only original as constituents of the lava, 
but are themselves original and non-derivative minerals, produced 
directly from the crystallization of molten minerals ejected fiom 
beneath the eaith’s crust, though, as ]\lichel Levy has shown, the 
debris of older minerals may sometimes bo traced amidst the later 
crystals of massive rocks.*^ In rocks of aqueous origin, however, 
there are many, such as conglomerates and sandstones, where the com- 
ponent minerals, though original ingredients of the rocks, aie evidently 
of derivative origin. The little quartz granules of a sandstone have 
formed part of the rock ever since it was accumulated, and are its 
essential constituente. Yet each of these once formed part of sumo 
older locks, the destruction of which yielded materials for the produc- 
tion of the sandstone. 

The same miueral may occur both as an original and as a 
secondary constituent. Quartz, for example, appears everywhere in 
both conditions ; indeed, it may sometimes be found in the twofold 
Iqrm even in the same rock, though there is then usually some 
difference between the* original and secondary quartz. A qiiartz- 
felsite, for instance, abounds in original little kernels, or in double 

• j- “accessory” minerals, however, may bo of great importance as 

mdicativo of the conditions under which the rock was formed. * 

« 1 France, Srd ser. iii. 199. Bee also Founuc et Michcl Ld\y, 

Mineralogie Micrographique,” p, 189, 
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pyramids of the mineral often enclosing fluid cavities, while the 
secondary or accidental forms occur in veins, reticulations, or 
other irregular aggregates, distinguished by a peculiar checpiered 
structure in polarized light, and by an absence of the crowded 
cavities so characteristic in tlie quartz of igneous rocks. 

Accessory min(*rals frequently occur in cavities where they have 
had room to crystallize out from the general mass. The daisy ” 
cavities or open space's lined with well devc'loped crystals found in 
some granites are good examidcs, for it is tliere that the iion-essentitil 
minerals arc chiefly to be recognized, ddie veins of segregation 
found ill many crystalline rocks, particiilaily in those of the granitic 
scries, are fuither illustrations of the original separation of mineral 
ingredients trom the geiH'ral magma of a rock (sec p. 132). In some 
cases minerals assume a coiicietiouary shape, which may be ob- 
served chiefly tliongli not entirely in rocks formed in water. >Some 
minerals are particiilaily jnone to oceiir in concretions. 8iderite or 
ferrous carbonate is to be found in abundant nodules mixed with 
clay and organic mattcT among consolidated muddy deposits. Cal- 
cite or calcium carbonate is likewise abundantly concretionary. 
8ilica in the forms of chert and flint appears in irregular concretions, 
in old calcareous formations, composed mainly of the remains of 
marine organisms. 

Si'coiidary miucials have been di'Veloped as the result of sub- 
Bcipiont changes in rocks, and aie almost invariably due to the 
cliemical action of percolating Avater, either from above or from 
below. Occuriing under circumstances in which such water could 
act with ('fleet, they are found in cracks, joints, fissures, and other 
divihional planes and cavities of rocks. These subterranean channels, 
frequently several feet or even yards wide, have been gradually 
filled up by the deposit of mineral matter on their sides (see the 
Section on Mineral Veins). The cavities formed by expanding 
steam in ancient lavas (amygdaloids) have offered abundant op- 
portunities for d('posits ot this kind. They have accordingly bcf'ii 
in large measure occupied by secondary minerals (amygdnles), such 
as calcite, calcedony, quartz and zeolites. 

In the siK'cecding description of the more important lock- 
forming minerals, attention will be drawn to physical characters, 
such as crystalline form, hardness^ (IL), and specific gravity (Gr.) ; 
chemical comiiosition ; modes of occurrence, whether original or 
secondary ; and modes of oiigin, whether igneous, aqueous, or organic ; 
pscudomorphs, that is, the various minerals Avhich any given mineral 
has replaced, jvhile retaining their external forms, and likewise those 
which are found to have supplanted the mineral in question while in 
the same way retaining its form— a valuable clue to the internal 

’ The scale of hardness in nsc among minemlogists is divided into ten degrees, each 
denoted by Ihe name of some mineral : 1. Talc. 2. Kock-salt. 3. Calcite. 4 Fluor-spar. 
6. Apatite. 6. Orthoclase. 7. Quaitz. 8. Topaz. 9. Corundum. lO Diamond. 
A mineral whicli is scratched -with the same ease as quartz is said to have H. 7 ; a 
mineial which sciatchcs liuor-spai, but is sciatchcd by apatite, is between H. 4 and H. 5. 
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cliemical clianj^cs W’hiir'li rocks tlndergd from the action of petco- 
latmg water (Book III. Part II. Section ii., § I and 2) ; and lastly, 
characteristics or peculiarities of weathering, where any such exist 
that deserve special mention. 

The iiatiNe elements are comparatively of tare occurrence, and 
only two of them, caiboli and .sulphur, occasionally play the pait of 
note>\oithy essential and accessoiy constitutents of lOcks. A few of 
the native metaL, more specially copper and gold, now and then 
appear in sufficient quantity to constitute comiUei daily important 
ingredients of veins and i*ock-inasses. 

Graphite. — Rately crystallized in hexagonal forms, usually 
granular, scaly, or compact. II. — PO. Ur. 1*0 — 2*3. Nearly 
])iiro carbon, but generally Avith at loa‘'t 1 or 2 per cent, of silica, 
lime, iron, or other impurity. Under the microscope, opaque; ap- 
jK'unng vclvet-blaek A\ith rctlccti'd li^ht. JA)nn(l chiefly in ancient 
eiAstailino rocks, as gneiss, mica-schist, granite, <S:c. ; some of tho 
Liinientian limedone.s of Canada being so full of tho diffused 
iiiineial as to be profitably woiKed for it; in rare instances coal 
has been observed changed into it by mtiii.sivo basalt (Ayrshire), 
Probably in most eases tho ri'siilt of tho alteration of imbedded 
organic matter, especially remains of plants; occasionally observed 
ns a iiscuclomoi ph after Oaleito and pyrites, and sometimes en- 
closing spheno and other minerals.^ 

Ciapliito is little affected by percolating water, liencc it is not a 
replacement ininoral. But Voiii Rath has deserihed an o\am|do 
fioin \\ e^tphalia where calcitc has been partially replaced externally 
by an encrusting pseudomorph ol graphite." 

Sulphur. — Crystcdlized in rhombic pyramids ; but more commonly 
compact, granular, poAAdery, stalactitic, or incrusting. II. l*5--2*5. 
Gr. 1*1) — 2*1. Normally pure sulphur, but otten much mixed with 
earthy, calcareous, or bituminous impurities. Occurs under two 
conditions. 1st, as a product of volcanic action in the vi'nts and 
ti^surcs of active and dormant cones. Volcanic sulphur is formed 
from the oxidation of tho sulphuretted hydrogen, so copiously 
emitted with tho steam that issues from volcanic vents, as at tho 
Solfatarn, near Naples. It may also be produced by the mutual 
decomposition of the same gas and anhydrous sulphuric acid. 2nd, 
in beds and layers or diffused particles resulting from the alteration 
of previous minerals, particularly sulphates, or from deposit in water 
through decomposition of sulphuretted hydrogen. The frequent 
erystallization of sulphur shows that the mineral must have been 
formed at ordinary temperatures, for its natural crystals melt at 
238*U Fahr. Its formation may be observed in progress at many 
sulphureous springs, where it falls to the bottom as a* pale mud 
through the oxidation of the sulphuretted hydrogen in the water. 
It occurs in Sicily, Spain and elsewhere, in beds of bituminous 

’ Vom Rath. Silzungnher. Wien. Ahad. X. b. Gt ; feullivftn in Jutes’ ^anutd of Geology^ 

8rd edit. p. 56. 

* Neiles JahrV. Mm. 1874, p. 522, 
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limestone and gypsum. These strata, sometimes full of remains of 
fresh-wator shells and plants, are interlaminated with sulphur, tlio 
very shells being not infrequently replaced by this mineral. Here 
the presence of the sulphur may be traced to the reduction of the 
calcium sulphate to the state of sulphide through the action of the 
decomposing organic matter, and the subsequent production and 
decomposition of snlphiuetted hydrogen, with consequent liberation of 
sulphur.^ The sulphur deposits of Sicily furnish an excellent illus- 
tration of the alternate deposit of sulphur and limestone. Tiicy 
consist mainly of a marly limestone, through which the sulphur is 
partly disseminated and partly interstratitied in thin lamime and 
thicker layers, some of which are occasionally 28 feet deep. Below 
these dcqjosits lie older Tertiary gypseous formations, the decompo- 
sition of which has probably produced the deposits of sulphur in the 
overlying more lecent lake-basms.^ 

The weathering of sulphur is exempli lied on a considerable scale 
at these Sicilian deposits. The sulphur, in presenco of limestone, 
oxygen, and moisture, becomes sulphuric acid, which combining 
with the limestone forms gypsum, a curious leturn to what was 
probably the original substance from the decomposition of which the 
sulphur was derived. Hence the site of the outcrop of tho sulphur 
beds is marked at the surface by a white earthy rock, or horbcaU, 
which is regarded by the miners in Sicily to be a sure indication of 
sulphur underneath, ns tho gossan of Cornwall is indicative of under- 
lying metalliferous voins.'^ 

Iron. — Tin's most important of all the metals has hitherto been 
found only sparingly in tho native state. It occurs in grains and 
blocks which have fallen from planetary space as meteorites. Nor- 
denskiold describes lifteen blocks of iron on the island of Disco, 
Greenland, tho weight of the tw'o largest being 21,000 and 8,000 
kilogrammes (11*8 and 7‘9 tons) respectively. Numerous smaller 
pieces have been picked up in most parts of the world ; fine grains 
or dust of similar iron have been observed in hailstones and in snow 
of the Alps, Sweden and Siberia, and by Mr. Murray of the 
Challenger on tho ocean floor at remote distances from land. Theie 
can be no doubt that a small but constant supply of native iron 
is falling upon the earth’s surface from outside tho terrestrial 
atmosphere.'^ This iron is alloyed with nickel, and contains small 
quantities of cobalt, copper and other ingredients. Dr. Andiews, 
liowevfer, showed in 1852 that native iron in minute spicules or 
granules exists in some basalts and other volcanic rocks,® and 
Mr. J. Y. Buchanan has recently detected it in appreciable quan- 
tity in tho (^abbro of tho West of Scotland, It occurs also in 

’ Braun, Bull. Soc. Qdbl France, 1st ser. xii. p. 171. 

® Memorie dd 11. Comitato Oeologico d' Italia, i. (1871). 

* Journ^Soc. Ads, 1873, p. 170. 

* See Ehrenberg, Ftorieps Notizen, Feb. 1846; Nordenskibld, Comptes-rendus Acad. 
Sci. Ixxvii. p. 463, Ixxviu. p. 236. Tissandier, op. dt. Ixxviii. p. 821, Ixxx. p. 58, Ixxxi. 
p. 576. See Ixxv. (1872) p. 688 Yung, Bvll. Soe. Yaudoise, Sci. Nat. (1876), xiv. p. 493. 

* Brit. Assoc. Bep. 1852. 
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basalts of Bohemia ami Greenland. Nordenskiold observed tliat 
at the same locality in Disco Island, wlieie ho found the large 
blocks of native iron, the underlying basalt contained lenticular and 
disc-shaped blocks of precisely similar iron, lie infers that the 
whole of the blocks may belong to a meteoric shower which fell 
during the time (Tertiary) when the basalt was poured out at the 
surface. Ho dismisses tlie suggestion that the iron could possibly 
bo of telluric origin.^ But tho microscope reveals in. this basalt’tho 
presence of minute particles of native iron which, associated with 
viridite, are moulded round tho crystals of labradoritc and augite.'^ 
Daubreo appears therefore to be justitied in regarding this iron as de- 
rived fiom the inner metallic portions of the globe wdiich lie at depths 
inaccessible to our observations, but from w'hich, on his view, tho vast 
Greenland basalt-eruptions have brought up traces to the surface.^ 

In the gieat majority of cases the Oxides occur combined with 
some acid. A few uncombiued take a piominent place as essential 
constituents or frequent ingredients of rocks. 

Silica is found in three forms. Quartz, Tndymiti', and Opal. 
Quartz occuis either (1) crystallized in clear hexagonal prisms 
(lock-crystal, amethyst, cairngorm), also oi^aquc or translucent, 
granular, crytstalline (common quartz, vein quartz), or (2) non- 
crystalline, cry})to-crystulline, or compact (calcedoiiv, hornstono, 
jasper), often coloured with iron or other impurity. 8i O^ = Si 46’G7, 
0 5d*3d. H. = 7. Gr. 2*5 — 2*8. Calcedony includes translucent, 
compact, non-crystallino minerals occurring in stalactitic or en- 
crusting forms, and in nodules and layers: regarded as intimate 
mixtures of amorphous (soluble in caustic potass) and crystalline 
silica. 

()uartz is abundant as (1) an essential constituent of rocks, as in 
granite, (p. 181), gneiss, mica-schist, quartz-trachyte, quartz-porphyry, 
sandstone ; (2) an accessory ingredient filling wholly or partially 
veins, joints, cracks and cavities. It has been produced from (a) 
igneous action, as in volcanic rocks; (h) aquo-ignoous or plutonic 
action, as in granites, gneisses, &c. ; (c) solution in water, as where 
it lines cavities or replaces other minerals. Tho last mode of forma- 
tion is that of the crystalline and non-crystalline quartz and 
calcedony found as secondary ingredients in rocks. 

The study of the endomorphs and pseudomorphs of quartz is of 
great importance in tho investigation of the history of rocks. No 
mineral is so conspicuous for the variety of other minerals enclosed 
within it. In some secondary quartz crystal^ each prism forms 
a small mineralogical cabinet enclosing a dozen or mere distinct 
minerals, as rutile, haematite, limonite, pyrites, chlorite, and many 
others.* Quartz may be observed replacing calcite, aragonite, 

! *^* ’ Fouque ct Michel-Levy, op. cit. 443. 

iJaubroe, Diicour$, Acad. Sciences, 1 March, 1880, p. 17. Sco also W. Flight in 
Geol. Mag. n (2ud ser ) p. 152 

‘ See Sullivan, in Jukes* Manual, p. 61. 

P 
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siderite, gypsum, roclc-salt, lijDmatite, &c. This facility of replace- 
ment constitutes silica one of the most valuable petrifying agents in 
nature. Organic bodies which have been silicified retain often with 
the utmost perfection their minutest and most delicate structures. 

The student can usually detect quartz by its external characters, 
and especially by its vitreous lustre and hardness. When in the form 
of minute blebs or crystals, it may be recognised in many rocks with 
a good lens. Under the microscope it presents a characteristic 
brilliant chromatic polarization, with no trace of any alteration of 
its borders; while ealccdony displays a minute concentric radial 
structure giving a black cross between crossed Nicols, Wheie it is 
an original and essential constituent of a lock qiiaitz it very com- 
monly contains minute rounded or irregular cavities or pores 
partially filled w'ith liquid. So minute are these cavities that a 
thousand millions of tliem may, when they are closely aggregated, 
lie within a cubic inch. The liquid is chiefly water, not uncommonly 
containing sodium chloride or other salt, sometimes liquid carbon 
dioxide and hydro-carbons.^ 

Kock crystal and crystalliiio quartz resist atmospheric weathering 
with great persistence. Jlenco the quartz grains may usually bo 
easily discovered in the weathered crust of a qiiartziferous igneous 
rock. But coriodcd quartz crystals have been observed in exposed 
mountainous situations, with their edges rounded and eaten away.^ 
TJie non-crystallized torms of silica arc more easily alfocted. Flint 
and many forms of colouied calccdony Aveather with a white crust. 
But it is chiefly from the weathering of silicates (especially through 
the action of organic acids) tliat the soluble silica of natural waters 
is derived. Book III. Fart II. Section ii. § 7. 

Tridymite, in minute hexagonal tables (belonging according to 
von Lasaulx to the tricliiiic system), often somewhat rounded, and 
almost always grouped iii twins, or still more in trins (hence the 
name), which are aggregated round and iqioii each other, has been 
met with chiefly among volcanic rocks (trachytes, andesites, &c.), 
both as an abundant constituent of those which have been poured 
out in the form of lava, and also in the ejected blocks of Vesuvius.^ 

Opal — the hydrated form of silica ; amorphous, snbtrans- 
liiceiit to opaque, containing 3 to 1 3 per cent, of water, with variable 
admixture of iron oxides, lime, magnesia, alumina, and alkalies. H. 
5’5 — 6’5. Gr. 1-9 — 2*3. The opals have been formed from solution in 
water, or from the hydration of anhydrous silica. Noble opal, fire opal, 
common opal, and semi-opal are usually disseminated in veins and 
nests throiigh rocks. JSemi-opal occasionally replaces the original 

» Sco Brewster, Tians Jioy. Soc. Edin. x. p. 1. Soiby, Quart. Joum. Geol Soc. 
xiv. p. 453. Fioc. Boy Sac xv. p. 153 ; xvn p 299 Zirkel, Mihroshopische Beschaffenheit 
der Mineralien nnd Gesteme, p. 39. Koseiibusch, MilroidiOpuclie Physioqraphie, i p. 30. 
Hartley,* Journ. Chem Soc. February, 1876 The occurrence of fluid cavities m the 
crystals of rocks is moie fully describe in Part II. § iv of this Book. 

* Roth. Chem. Geol. i. p. 94 

* Vom Rath, Z. Deutsch. Geol. Ges. xxy. p. 23C, 1873. 
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substance of fossil u ood (wood-opal). Several forms of opal are deposited 
by geysers, and are known under the general appellation of sinters. 
Hydrated silica appears likewise as the result of plant and animal 
growth in tripoli powder, randanite, and other earths which are 
composed mainly or wholly of tho remains of diatoms, Ac. 

Corundum occurs in clear rhombohedral forms (sapphire and 
ruby) ; also ju dull, coarse, feebly translucent crystals (corundum), 
and in an amorphous granular form mixed with iron oxide (emery). 
II. 0. (Ir 3‘9 — 4. Alumina or aluminic oxide, AE O 3 = A1 53*2 
0 46'8. Found in crystalline rocks, particularly in certain serpentines 
and schists, gneiss, granite, dolomite, and rocks of tho metamorpliic 
series. Tho largest deposits of corundum y(4 known occur in the 
eastern states of America, fiom ]\Ia 8 sachusetts to Alabama. One of 
these runs for four miles, with a thickness of four feet, in a talcose 
slate and serpentine between gneiss and mica-slate in the centre of 
tho Green ]\louiitains. The occurrence of such enormous masses of 
alumina has been pointedly dwelt upon by i)r. F. A. Genth, who 
has brought to light a remarkablo series of transformations of 
corundum into other minerals, among which are spinel, zoisite, 
felspars, tourmaline, tibrolite, cyanite, chlorite, lazulite, and the micas 
known as damourito and margarito.^ He allirms that largo beds of 
corundum associated with tho deposition of chromiferous chrysolite 
beds (since altered into serpentine) have been subsequently acted upon 
in such a way as to be converted into the minerals just mentioned, 
and that a portion of the altered products remains as large beds of 
mica- and cdilo rite-slates or schists. Tho difficulty of explaining how 
such alterations could take place in a substance which m our 
laboratories so ri^sists solution, lie has not yet been able to solve.* 
Corundum (‘sapphire and ruby) has been formed artificially. 

Iron Oxides. — Four minerals, composed mainly of iron oxides, 
occur abundantly as essential and accessory ingredients of rocks, 
llminatite, Limouite, Magnetite, and Titanic iron. 

Haematite (Fer oligiste, llotheisen, Eisenglanz) occurs crystallized 
in rhombohedral forms with splendent metallic lustre (specular iron) 
but most commonly in compact or crypto-crystalline, usually fibrous, 
sometimes amorphous aggregations (red iron), with cherry-red streak. 
H. 5*5— 6*5. Gr. 5T9 — 5-28. Ferric oxide, sesquioxide or peroxide 
of iron, Fe^ Oj=Fe 70, 0 30. In the crystallized form the mineral 
occurs in veins as well as lining cavities and fissures of rocks. The 
fibrous and more common form (which often has portions of its 
mass passing into the crystallized condition) liek likewise in strings 
or veins ; also in cavities, which, when of large size, .have given 
opportimity for the deposit of great masses of haematite, as in 

* American Phil Soe. 1873. 

• But of the reality of some of the remarkable metamorphisms he describes, tho 
present writer can speak with the confidence ^arising from a personal inspection of the 
proofs with which Dr. Genth fovonred him at the Laboratory of the Uuiyergity of 
Fennsylyania in October, 1879, 

F 2 
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cavernous limestones (Westmoreland). It occurs with other ores 
and minerals as an abundant component of mineral veins, like- 
wise in bods interstratified with sedimentary or schistose rocks. 
Scales and specks of opaque or clear bright red hmmatite, of 
frequent occuireueo in the crystals of rocks, give them a reddish 
colour or peculiar lustie (pert bite, stilbite). Under the microscope 
hmmatite is dull red or opaque, distinguishable from magnetite 
by crystallographic form and colour. It appears abundantly as 
a product of sublimation in the clefts of volcanic cones and lava 
streams. In veins and beds among rocks it is probably in most 
cases a deposition from water, resulting from the alteration of some 
previous soluble combination of the metal, frequently the oxidation 
of the carbonate. It is found pseiidomorphous after ferrous car- 
bonate, and this has probably been the origin of beds of red ochre 
occasionally intercalated among stratified rocks. It likewise re- 
places calcite, dolomite, quartz, barytes, pyrites, magnetite, rock-salt, 
fluor-spar, &e. 

Limonite (brown iron ore) occuis in no definito crystallized 
form, but in finely fibrous or indistinctly ciystalline, maininillated, 
encrusting, or stalactitic aj:;grcgatcs, often earthy and amorphous; 
blackhh brown to ochre yellow, with yellowish blown streak. II. 5. 
Or. H*4 — 8*J)o (^onsists of hydrous h'rric oxide, Ue^ 03 -r 3 II^ 0 = 
Ee 2 Oj yd'dfi, IL 0 1444. Occurs in beds among stratified lorma- 
tions, and may bo seen in the com sc of deposit through the action 
of organic acids in mar.sh land (bog iron ore) and lake-bottoms. 
(Book IV. Bait 11. Section in.) In the form of yellow ochre 
it is precipitated from the waters of chalybeate springs containing 
green vitriol derived from the oxidation of iron sulphides.^ Limo- 
nite is a common decomposition product in rooks containing iron 
among tlieir constituents. It is thus always a secondary or deriva- 
tive substance resulting from chemical alteration. 

The pseiidomorphous forms of limonite show to what a large 
extent iron oxides are carried in solution through rocks. The 
mineral has been found replacing calcite, sidcrite, dolomite, 
hmmatite, magnetite, pyrite, marcasite, galena, blende, gypsum, 
barytes, fluor-spar, pyroxene, quartz, garnet, beryl, &c. 

Magnetite (Fer oxydule, Magnoteisen), isometric, abundant in 
octohedral forms, in crystallites, and in minute irregular grains; 
also massive. Strongly magnetic. Black, with a serai-metallic lustre, 
and subconchoidal tracturo. H 5’5— 0-5. Gr. 4-9—5 2. Ferroso- 
ferric oxide — a mixture of ferrous oxide (Fe 0 31’03) and ferric 
oxide (Fe 2,03 G8-97) or Fe 72-41; 0 27-59, but often containing 
titanic acid or magnesia. Soluble in hydrochloric acid. Under 
the microscope distinguishable by its intense opacity, and by its blue 
black colour with reflected light. 

Occurs abundantly in some schists, particularly in chlorite-slate 
and talc-slate in scattered octohedral crystals sometimes of consider- 
* Sullivan, op. cit. p. 63. 
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able size ; in other schists and in crystalline massive rocks like 
granite, in diffused grains or minute crystals ; also found in massive 
beds among schists and gneisses, as in Norway and in the eastern 
states of North America. One of the essential ingredients of basalt 
and other volcanic I’ocks, being there present in minute octohedral 
ciystals, or in granules or crystallites. Likewise found as a pseudo* 
morphous secondary product resulting from the alteration of some 
previous mineral, as limmatite, pyrite, quartz, hornblende, atigite, 
garnet and splume. This mineral may thus result from either aqueous 
or igneous action. It has likewise been observed with haematite, &c., 
as a product of sublimation at volcanic foci where chlorides of the 
metals in presence of steam are resolved into hydrochloric acid and 
anhydious oxides. 

Magnetite is liable to weather by the reducing effects of decom- 
posing organic matter, whereby it becomes a carbonate and then 
by cxposuie jiasses into the h\drous or anhydrous peroxide. The 
magnetite grains of basalt rocks arc \ery generally oxidised at the 
snrt'aci', and sometimes even for some deptli inward. ]\lichel-Levy 
ha^ obsei vod them to be enveloped in biotito.^ 

Titanic Iron ('L’itaniferons Iron, Monaceanite, Ilmenito, Eer 
titano, Titaneisen), distingiiiblied from magnetite by its rhombohedral 
crystallization, oecuis fri'qnently in tliin jilates or tables, as well as in 
diffused grains. 11. 5—6. (Ir. 4'5— 5*2. A mixture of oxides of 
iron and titanium in considerably variable jiroportions, being some- 
times an isoinorphous mixture of titanic acid and ferrous oxide; 
soimdiiiK's with the addition of Icrric, oxidi*, or with tliat of mag- 
nesium titanate. Scarcely to be dis>tiiiguislied from imignetito when 
seen in small particles under *the microscope, but posses.sing a 
brown semi-metallie lustre with refleeted light; resists corrosion by 
acids Avlien the powder of a rock containing it is exposed to their 
action, while magnetite is attacked and dissolved. Occurs in 
scattered giains, plates, and crystals as an abundant constituent 
of many crystalline locks (basalt rocks, diabase, gabbro, and other 
Igneous masses); also in veins or beds in syenite, serpentine, and 
metamorphic rocks. Some of the Canadian masses of this mineral 
are 90 feet thick and many yards in length. 

Titanic iron frequently resists w'cathering, so that its black glossy 
granules long jiroject from a weathered surface of rock. In other 
eases it is decomposed cither by oxidation of its protoxide, when the 
usual brown or yellowdsli colour of the hydrous ferric oxide appears, 
or by removal of the iron. The latter is believed to be the origin of 
a peculiar milky white opaque substance, frequently to be observed 
under the micioseope, surrounding and even replacing ciystals of 
titanic iron, and named Leucoxene by Gumbel.^ 

3lANOANE.sf] Oxides are frequently associated with those of iron 

* livll Son. G€ol France, Sr<l ser. vi. p. 164. 

Fruptivgesteine des FUMdg^rgen, 1874, p. 29. See Rosenbuach, 
Mth f u- P- 836 Dc la Valine Poussin and Renard, Mem. CouronrUes Acad. Eoy. 
de Belgique, 1876, xl. Planche, yi. pp. 34 and 35. Fouqud et Miuhel-Levy, op. cit. p. 426. 
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in ordinary rock-forming minerals, but in such minute proportions as 
to have been generally neglected in analyses. Their presence in the 
rocks of a district is sometimes shown by deposits of the hydrous 
oxide in the forms of psilomelano and wad. These deposits some- 
times take place as black or dark brown branching, plant-like or 
dendritic impressions between the divisional planes of close-grained 
rocks (limestone, felsite, &c.) sometimes as accumulations of a black 
or brown earthy substance in hollows of rocks, and occasionally as 
deposits in marshy places, like those of bog iron ore. 

Silicates. — These embrace by far the largest and most im- 
portant series of rock-forming minerals. Their chief groups 
are the anhydrous aluminous and magnesian silicates embracing 
the Felspars, Hornblendes, Augites, Olivines, Micas, &c., and the 
hydrous silicates which include the Zeolites, Clays, talc, chlorite, 
serpentine, &c. 

The family of the Felspars forms one of the most important of all 
the constituents of rocks, seeing that its members constitute by much 
the largest portion of the plutonic and volcanic rocks ; are abun- 
dantly present among many crystalline schists, and by their decay 
have supplied a great part of the clay out of which argillaceous sedi- 
mentary formations have been constructed. 

The felspars are usually divided into two series. Ist, The ortho- 
clastic or monoclinic felspars, consisting of two species or varieties, 
Orthoclaso and Sanidine ; and 2nd, The plagioclastic or triclinio 
felspars, among which, as constituents of rocks, may be mentioned 
the species albite, anorthite, oligoclase, andesine, labradorite, and 
microcline. 

Orthoclase, monoclinic, commonly in twins of the Carlsbad 
form, the suture of which can often be seen with the naked eye on 
the abundant and perfect cleavage planes ; occurs in well developed 
crystals in many porphyritic rocks, also in the drusy cavities of 
granites ; but more frequently, as a constituent of rocks, pre- 
sents incomplete crystals, and even more or less rounded or irregular 
crystalline forms. Colourless, but more usually wdiite, grey,. 'or 
pink, the sanidine being clear and glassy, the orthoclase somewhat 
turbid. Normal composition, Silica 64*6, alumina 18'5, potash 16 9, 
but with small and variable proportions of lime, iron, magnesia and 
soda ; scarcely affected by acids. Under the microscope recognizable 
from quartz by its characteristic cleavage, twinning, turbidity, and 
frequent alteration.^ A peculiar lattice-like network of interlacing 
lines, or a fine parallel striping, may be observed on a fresh 
cleavage face of some varieties of orthoclase, such as that of the 
well known red granite of Upper Egypt. This must not be con- 
founded with the characteristic lamellation of the triclinic felspars. 
It appears to arise in many cases, if not always, from the crystalliza- 
tion together of parallel or intersecting laminm of some other felspar 
(albite for example) with the orthoclase. 

* On microscopic determination of felspars, see Fouqud et Michel-L^vy op. cit. pp. 209, 227. 
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Orthoclase occurs abundantly as an original constituent of many 
crystalline rocks (granite, syenite, felsite, gneiss, &c.), likewise in 
cavities and veinings in which it has segregated from the surrounding 
mass (pegmatite). It is seldom found in unaltered sedimentary 
rocks except m fragments derived from older crystalliuo masses. 
It is generally associated with quartz, and often with hornblende, 
while the felspars less rich in silica more rarely accompany free 
(juartz. Oithochiso is both an original constituent of plutonic 
and old volcanic rocks (granite, Iclsite, &c.), and a result of 
the metamorphism of sedimentary materials into foliated masses 
of gneiss and various schists. A few examples have been noticed 
where orthoclase has replaced other minerals (prehnito, analcime, 
lauuiontit(‘). 

Orthncla«(^ weathers on the whole with comparative rapidity, 
though durable varieties arc known. The alkali and some of the 
sdi(\i an* removed, and the mineral passes into clay or kaolin (p. 81). 

Han 1(1 me. Under this name is comprised the clear glassy 
fissured vaiiety of orthocluso which forms so conspicuous an 
ingredient in the more silicated Tertiary and modern lavas. It has 
the sann* composition as orthoclase, but often with a rather higher 
percentage of soda. It occurs in some tiachytes in largo Hat tables 
(hcnco the name “ sanidine ”) ; more commonly in tine clear or grey 
crystals or crystalline granules, and sometimes in a vitreous con- 
dition (obsidian). It is an eminently volcanic mineral. In many 
lavas its large crystals are generally broken, indicative of their 
liaMUg already crystallized out before tho lava ceased to flow; 
they may frequently be found full of enclosures or microliths of 
other minerals, 

Plagioclase, or Triclinic Felspars. — While tlie different felspars 
wiii(di crystallize in the triclinic syst(*m may ho more or loss easily 
distinguished in large crystals or crystalline aggregates, they are 
dillicult to separate in the minute forms in winch they commonly 
occur as rock constituents. They have been grouped by petro- 
graphers under the general name Plagioclase (with oblique cleavage) 
proposed by Tschoimak, who regards them as mixtures in various 
proportions of tw^o fundamental compounds — albite or soda-felspar, 
and anorthite or lime-felspar. 

ddiey occur mostly in well developed crystals, partly in irregular 
crystalline grains, and sometimes as a crystalline paste or ^base in 
which the other crystals of the rock are imbedded. On a fresh 
fracture their crystals appear as clear glassy strips, on which may 
usually be detected a fine parallel lineation or ruling, indicating a cha- 
racteristic polysynthetic twinning which never appears in orthoclase. 
A felspar striated in this manner can thus be at once pronounced to 
be a triclinic form, though the distinction is not invariably present. 
Under the microscope the fine parallel lamellation sueu with 
polarized light forms one of the most distinctive features of this 
group of felspars. 
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The ^following table sliows the average composition of the chief 
triclinicfelspars. 
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The triclinic felspars have been produced sometimes directly 
from igneous fusion. This can be studied in many lavas, where one 
of the first minerals to appear in the dcvitiification of the original 
molten glass is the labradorito or other jdagioclase. In other cases 
these minerals have resulted from tho operation of the processes to 
which the formation of the crystalline schists was due ; large beds 
as well as abundant diffused strings, veinings, and crystals of triclinic 
felspar (labradorite) form a marked feature among tho ancient 
gneisses of Eastern Canada. Tho more highly silicated species 
(albite, oligoclase) occur with orthoclaso as essential constituents 
of many granites and other plutonic rocks. Tho moi’o basic forms 
(labradorite, anorthitc) arc generally absent where free silica is 
present; but occur in tho moie basic igneous rocks (basalts, (fee.). 

Considerable differences arc presented by the triclinic felspars in 
regard to weathering. On an exposed face of rock they lose their 
glassy lustre and become white and opaque, d'his change, as in 
ortlioclase, arises from loss of bases and silica and from hydration. 
Traces of carbonates may often be observed in weathered cr}rstals. 
The original steam cavities of old volcanic rocks have generally been 
filled with infiltrated, minerals, wdiich in many cases have resulted 
from the weathering and decomposition of the triclinic lelspars. 
Calcite, prehnite, and the family of zeolites have been abundantly pro- 
duced in. this way. The student will usually observe that where these 
minerals abound in the cells and crevices of a rock, the rock itself is 
for the most part proportionately decomposed, showing the relation 
that subsists between these infiltration products and tho decomposi- 
tion of the surrounding mass. Abundance of calcite in veins and 
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cavities of a folspathic rock affords good ground for suspecting the 
presence in the latter of a lime-felspar.* 

Saussurit%.a compact, finely granular, not definitely crystallized, 
greyish to greenish-^vhite, faintly translucent to opaque mineral, 
having an average composition of silica 43 — 40, alumina 25 — 32 per 
cent,, with variable proportions of lime and soda. 11. 0 — 7. Gr. 3*22— 
3‘43. It forms with dialiage some varieties of gabbro, and is abun- 
dantly associated with labradorite, or with hornblende in ‘others. 
Uiuh'r tlie microscope it presents a confused aggregate of crystalline 
needles and granules imbedded in an amorphous glass-liko matrix. 

The Mica Famii.y embraces a number of minerals now referred 
to the monoclinic system, distinguished especially by their very 
perfect basal ch^avagi*, wliereby they can be split into remarkably 
thin ehi'^tic laminm, and by a predominant splendent pearly lustre. 
Tliey consist essentially of silicates of alumina and jiotash or 
magnesia, usually with senu' oxide of iron, but little or no lime, and 
are in .some varieties distinctly hydrous. 

Muscovite (Potasli-mica, Glimmer) in silvery white (also greenish 
and brownish) tables or irregular scales, capable of being split into 
tliin transpaivnt lanumo with a pearly lustre, JI. 2 — 3. Gr. 2'8 — 
3 1. Tho proportion of silica raiur<'s between 45 and 50 per cent., 
alumina from 20 to 30, potash fioin G to 10, soda from 0 to 1*5, 
water from 1 to 4*7. There is usually also a small percentage of 
liuoriue. Aiiundant as an original eonstitucnt of many crystalline 
rocks (granite, Ac.), and as one of the characteristic minerals of the 
crystalline schists; also in many sandstones where its small 
parallel Hakes, derived like fho surrounding quartz grains from 
older crystalline ma8>es, impart a silvery or “micaceous” lustre 
and ll'^sility to the stone. Under the micro.seo[)o thin plates of 
muscovite give bright cliromatic polarization when cut parallel to 
tlic basal cleavage. But as the sections of the mineral displayed 
in a thin slice ot any rock rarely coineido witli the cleavage, but 
traverse it at various angles, tliey appear usually as narrow hands 
ivith iim* parallel lines which mark the planes of cleavage.''* 

The persistence of muscovite under exposure to weather is shown 
by the silvei y plates of the mineral, wliich may be detected on a 
crumbling surface of granite or schist where most of the other 
minerals, save the quartz, have decayed ; also by the frequency of 
the micaceous lamination of sandstones. 

Lepidolite (Lithia-mica), usually in scaly aggregates of a delicate 
violet colour ; generally resembles muscovite, containing 49—52 per 
cent, of silica, 2G-7 — 28*5 of alumina, about 10 of potash, 1—0 of litliia, 
and 2—8 of fluorine. Occurs in some granites and cryslalline schists, 
especially in veins. 

‘ A valuable fBsay on tho stages of tho weathering of tricHnic felspar as revealed by 
tlic microscope was published by G- Rose in 1867. Zeittch. Deutsch. Geol Oes xix. p, 276. 

) 3*13 iwicrofccopic determination of the micas, see Fouque et Michel-Ij^vy, op. cif. 
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Damourite is merely a variety of muscovite with about 5 per 
cent, of water. It occurs among crystalline schists, is regarded 
by Genth as one of the products of the alteration of Jjprundum. 

Sericite, a talc-like variety of muscovite occurring in soft inelastic 
scales in some schists. 

Margarodite, a silvery, talc-like hydrous mica, which appears to 
have resulted from the hydration of muscovite, and to be widely 
diffused as a constituent of granite and other crystalline rocks. 

Paragonite, a scaly micaceous mineral forming the main mass of 
certain alpine schists; it is a hydrous soda mica (containing 6 — 8*45 
per cent, of soda). 

Biotite (Magnesia mica) occurs in six-sided plates or irregu- 
larly defined scale^^, usually dark coloured (green, grey, brown to 
black) with pearly lustre on the basal cleavage planes. II. 2*5 — 3. 
Gr. 2‘74— 3*1 3. Composition variable, but marked by the occurrence 
of 10 to 30 per cent, of magnesia. Occurs abundantly as an 
original constituent of many granites, gneisses, and schists ; also 
sometimes in basalt, trachyte, and as ejected fragments and crystals 
ill tuff. Its small scales, when cut transverse to the dominant 
cleavage, may usually be detected under the microscope by their 
remarkably strong dichroism, their fine parallel lines of cleavage, 
and their trequently frayed appearance at the ends. 

Biotite under the action of the weather assumes a pale, dull, soft 
crust, owing to removal of its bases. The mineral ruheilan, which oc- 
curs in hexagonal brown or red opaque inelastic tables in some basalts 
and other igneous rocks, is regarded as an altered form of biotite. 

Hornblende (Ampbibole). Monoclinic, in short stout or long 
slender prisms ; also in bladed forms and needles, generally of a dark 

f reen or black colour (sometimes white). II. 5 — G. Gr. 2*9 — 3*3. 

)ivided into two groups. Ist. Non-alummous, consisting mainly of 
meta-silicates of magnesium and calcium, with 55 to 59 per cent, of 
silica, 21 to 27 magnesia, 11 to 15 lime, and minor proportions of 
the protoxides of iron and manganese. These include the white 
and pale green or grey fibrous varieties (tremolitc, actinolite, 
anthopliyllite, &c.). 2nd. Aluminous, containing silica 39 — 49, 
magnesia 10 — 20, alumina 8 — 15, lime 10 — 15, ferrous and ferric 
oxides sometimes up to more than 20 per cent. These embrace 
the more abundant dark green, brown, or black varieties. Under 
the microscope hornblende presents cleavage angles of 124° 30', 
the definite cleavage planes intersecting each other in a well- 
marked lattice work, sometimes with a finely fibrous character 
superadded. . It also shows a marked pleochroism with polarized 
light, which, as Tschermak first pointed out, usually distinguishes 
it from augite.^ 

The pale non-aluminous hornblendes are found among gneisses, 
crystalline limestones, and other metamorphic rocks. The dark 
varieties, though also found in similar situations, sometimes even 
* Acad. Wieii, May 1869. Sec also Fouque et Micliel-Ldvy, op. cit. pj). 310, 365. 
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forming entire 4 inasses of rock (hornblende-rock, hornblende-schist), 
are the comm^B ^orms in granitic and volcanic rocks (granite, syenite, 
diorite, ande^, &c.) The former group naturally gives rise by 
weathering to various hydrous magnesian silicates, notably to 
serpentine and talc. In the weathering of the aluniinous varieties, 
silica, lime, magnesia'^aud a portion of the alkalies are removed with 
conversion of part of the earths and the iron into carbonates. The 
further oxidation of the ferrous carbonate is shoun by the yellow mid 
brown crust so commonly to be seen on the smface or penetrating 
cracks in the hornblende. The change proceeds until a mere 
internal kernel of unaltered mineral remains, or until the whole has 
been converted into a ferruginous clay. 

Augite (Pyroxene). ]\[onoclinic, ciiielly in sliort stout prisms ; also 
granular, more rarely lamellar or fibrous; ranging from white through 
shades of green to black. II. b — (I. (*r. 2 88 — 8‘d. Divided like horn- 
blende into two gioiips. 1st. Non-aluminous, Ca^Ig 28iOj, con- 
sisting of meta-silicates of magnesium and <‘alcuim (silica 41) to 56 



I'lQ .)— Sfxtion op an* Augite Crystal from a Basalt-dyke, CRAwronD.ionN, 
LaNARKSIITRE, MAGNIFILD, SHOWING LiNES OF GbOWTlI, WITH VESICLES, AND MAG- 
NETITE CR^'jTALS. 

per cent.), usually with a little protosilicate of iron (very commonly 
also of manganese), which gives the prevalent green colour to the 
group (malacolite, sahlite, «Src.). 2nd. Aluminous (silica 47 to 55 per 
cent., alumina 4 to 9 per cent., with a small variable proportion of 
ferrous oxide), including generally tlie dark green or black varieties 
(common augite, fasstiite). It would appear *that the substance of 
hornblende and augite is dimorphous, for the experiments of 
Berthier, Mitscherlich and G, Rose showed that hornblende, when 
melted and allowed to cool, assumed the crystalline form of augite. 
W lienee it has been inferred that hornblende is the result of very 
Blow, and augite of comparatively rapid cooling. * 

Under the microscope augite in tnm slices is only very feebly pleo- 
chioic, and presents cleavage lines intersecting at an angle of 5'. 
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in broken crystals. It is liable to be traversed by fine fissures, which 
are particularly developed transverse to the vertical axis. It is more 
liable to alteration than almost any other mineral constituent of rocks. 
The change begins on the outer surface and extends inwards and 
specially along the fissures, until the whole is converted either into a 
green granular or fibrous substance, which is probably in most cases 
serpentine (Ejg. C), or into a reddish yellow amorphous mass 
(limonite). 

Olivine forms an essential ingredient of basalt, likewise the 
main part of various , so-called olivine-rocks or Peridotites (as 
Iherzolite and pikrite), and occurs in many gabbros. 

Leucite. Tetragonal, in isolated icositetraliedrons of a greyish- 
white colour, semi-transparent. If. 5*5. Gr. 2*45 — 2*50 ; infusible 
and unchanged before the blowpipe. Composition — silica 54*97, alu- 
mina 23 50, potash 21*53. Under the microscope sections of this 
mineral are usually eight-sided, and very commonly contain 
enclosures of magnetite, &c., conforming in arrangement to the ex- 
ternal form of the crystal. Leucitc is a markedly volcanic mineral, 
occurring as an abundant constituent of many ancient and modern 
Italian lavas, and in some varieties of basalt. 

Nepheline. Hexagonal, in small prisms or in crystalline and 
granular aggregates, usually clear and colourless with vitreous lustre. 
H. 5*5 — G. Or. 2*58—2 64. Composition— silica 41*24, alumina 
35*26, soda 17*04, potash 6*46. Presents under the microscope 
various six-sided and even four-sided forms, according to the angles 
at which the prisms are cnt.^ Essentially a volcanic mineral, being 
an abundant constituent of phonolite, of some Yesuvian lavas, and 
of some forms of basalt. 

Under the name of Elmlite are comprised the greenish or reddish, 
dull, greasy-lustred compact or massive varieties of nepheline which 
occur in some syenites and other ancient crystalline rooks. 

Hauyne. Isometric, but usually in solitary crystalline grains of 
a sky-blue to bluish-green colour ; this tint, probably due, as m lapis- 
lazuli, to a mixture of sulphur and sodium, is discharged by heating. 
H. 5 — 5*5. Gr. 2*4 — 2*5. Composition — silica 34*06, alumina 27*64, 
soda 11*79, potash 4*96, lime 10*60, sulphuric acid 11*25. Occurs 
abundantly in Italian lavas, in basalt of the Eifel and elsewhere. 

Nosean. Isometric, in solitary rhombic dodecahedrons, grey, 
greenish-blue to black, often with a dull opaque border. H. 5*5. 
Gr. 2*28 — 2*40. Composition — silica 36*13, alumina 30*95, soda 
24*89, sulphuric acid 5*03, with a little chlorine, supposed to be 
due to a slight intermixture of the mineral sodalite. Under the 
microscope, one of the most readily recognized minerals, showing a 
hexagonal or quadrangular figure with a characteristic broad dark 
border corresponding to the external contour of the crystal, and 
where ^^pathering has not proceeded too far, enclosing a clear 

' On microscopic distinction between nepheline and apatite, see Fouqn^ et Michel- 
L(ivy, op. p. 276. 
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colourless centre. Occurs in minute forms in most plionolites, also 
in large crystals in some saiiidine volcanic rocks. 

Both hauyne and nosean are volcanic minerals associated with 
tlie lavas of more recent geological periods. 

Epidote. Monoclinic, in elongated prisms, also granular, fibrous, 
and massive, usually of a peculiar and characteristic yellowisli-green 
colour. H. 6—7, ’ Gr. 8‘32 — 3*60. Composition — silica 30—10, 
alumina 18 — 29, ferric oxide 7 — 17, lime 21 — 25. Under the 
microscope, appears as a constituent of rocks in yellow needles and 
threads, often divergent ; with distinct pleochroism and remarkably 
l^right limpid yellow and orange polarization tints. Occurs in many 
crystalline, chiefly hornblendc-oearing, rocks, probably as a result of 
the alteration of the hornblende ; largely distributed in certain schists 
and quartzites, sometimes associated with beds of magnetite and 
luematite. 

Vesuvianite (idocrase). Tetragonal, in shoit often ^e^ticnlly 
striated ])iisms or compact aggregations, occurring in druses rather 
than in the body of a rock ; yellowish, greenish to black. H. G*5. 
Gr. 3-34— 3'1I. Composition— Silica 37—39, alumina 13 — 16, ferric 
oxide 4 — 9, lime 33—37, alkalies less than 1 per cent., fiequently 
with a little magnesia, ferrous oxide, and 2 — 3 per cent, of water. 
Occurs in ejected blocks of altered limestone at Somma, also among 
crystalline limestones and schists. 

Andalusite. Orthorhombic, often in large long prisms as well 
as in compact massive aggregates ; white, grey, brown, red. IT. 7*5. 
Gr. 3*05 — 3*35. Composition — silica 3()*90, alumina 63*10. Found 
in cry>talline schists. The variety ChiastoJite,\\]w]\ occurs abun- 
dantly scattered through some dark clay-slates, is distinguished by 
the regular manner in which the dark substance of the surrounding 
matrix has been enclosed within the macles, giving a cross-liko 
transverse section. These crystals have been developed in the rock 
after its foimation, and are regarded as proofs of metamorphism, 
(Book IV. Part VIII.) 

Dichroite (Cordierite, lolite). Orthorhombic, usually in indistinct 
short prisms and crystalline grains, bluish in colour, with greasy to 
vitreous lustre and fracture like that of quartz. H. 7 — 7*5. Gr. 2*56 
—2*67. Composition— silica 49 — 50, alumina 32—39, ferric oxide 
5—9, magnesia 10 — 12, usually with a little manganous oxide, 
lime and w*ater. Occurs in gneiss, sometimes in largo amount 
(cordierite-gneiss), occasionally as an accessory ingredient in some 
granites ; also in talc-schist. Apt to be confounded with quartz, but 
usually gives marked dichroism with one Nicol prism, and pale grey- 
blue tints with the two prisms. Undergoes numerous alterations, 
having been found changed into pinite, chlorophyllite, miea, &c. 

Garnet. Isometric, usually in rhombic dodecahedrons and icosi- 
tetrahedrons, also granular and massive ; mostly some shade of red, 
but also green, yellow, browm, and black ; vitreous to greasy lustre, 
pellucid to nearly 'i)|>aque. Composition various, but essentially a 
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aionosilijte of peroxide and protoxide bases, these being chiefly 
aluminajylton, chromium and manganese; the proportion of silica 
ranging between 36 and 41 per cent. Under the microscope, garnet 
as a constituent of rocks presents three-sided, four-sided, si 3 ^-sided, 
eight-sided (or oven rounded) figures, according to the angle at which 
the individual crystals are cut ; usually clear, but full of flaws and 
often of cavities ; passive in polarized light. The common red and 
brown varieties occur as essential constituents ^f eclogite, garnet 
rock ; and as abundant accessories in mica-schist, gneiss, ‘granite, &e. 

Tourmaline (Schorl). Ithombohedral, frequently in prisms and 
needles, also massive, compact, and columnar; generally black, with 
vitreous lustre. 11. 7 — 7’3. Gr. 2*94 — 3*3. Composition remarkably 
complex and varied, including silica (36 — 40 per cent.), alumina 
(29 — 40), magnesia (0*5 — 12), boric acid (3 — 9), with smaller propor- 
tions of i)hos[)horic acid, ferrous oxide, manganous oxide, lime, potash, 
soda, lithia, fluorine and water ; pleochroism strongly marked. With 
quartz forms tourmaline- rock associated with some granites ; occurs 
also diffused through many granites, gneisses, schists, crystalline 
limestones, and dolomites. 

Zircon. Tetragonal, in prisms, pyramids, or rounded crystalline 
grains ; colourless to red, yellow, or brown ; transparent to opaque ; 
vitreous lustre. H. 7*5. Gr, 4*4 — 4*7. Composition — one molecule of 
silica and one of zirconia (=Si O 2 33*2, Zr O 2 66*8) with a little 
oxide of iron as colouring matter. In polarized light gives bright 
colours between crossed Nicols. Occurs as a chief ingredient in the 
zircon syenite of KSouthorn Norway ; sparingly in other syenites, 
granites, gneisses, crystalline limestones and schists, in eclogite, as 
clear red grains in some basalts, and also in ejected volcanic blocks. 

Titanite. ]\Ionoclmic in thin wedge-shaped crystals (sphene); 
yellow, green or brown to black; vitreous to adamantine lustre. 
H. 5 — 5-5. Gr. 3‘4 — 3*6. Composition — silica 30*61, titanic acid 40*82, 
lime 28*57. Between crossed Nicols gives dark yellowish-brown tints. 
Dispersed in small crystals in many syenites, also in granite, gneiss, 
and in some volcanic rocks (basalt, trachyte, phonolito). 

Zeolites. Under this name is included a characteristic family of 
minerals, which have resulted from the alteration and particularly 
from the hydration of other minerals, especially of felspars. They 
are thus secondary products, and not original constituents of rocks. 
They are marked by the following general characters : usually colour- 
less, transparent, or translucent, with a vitreous lustre which often 
becomes pearly on cleavage faces; H. 4 — 5*5; Gr. 1*9 — 2*5; occur 
in cavities of rocks, both as prominent amygdules and veins, and 
in minute interstices only perceptible by the microscope. In these 
minute forms they very commonly present a finely fibrous divergent 
structure. They are hydrous aluminous silicates with variable propor- 
tions of lime, potash, soda, or baryta. A relation may often be traced 
between the containing rock and its enclosed zeolites. Thus among 
the basalts of the inner Hebrides the dirt^ green decomposed 
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amygdaloidal sheets are the chief repositories of zeolites, while the 
firm, compact, columnar beds are comparatively free from these 
alteration products.^ 

Kaolin, pure clay or hydrous silicate of alumina (silica 46*3, 
alumina 39'8, water 13’9) resulting from the alteration of potash 
and -soda felspars cxposea to atmospheric influences, is white, but 
may be variously coloured by impurities. Ordinary clay is similarly 
formed, but contains iron, lime, and other ingredients, among which 
the ddbris of the undecomposed constituents of the original rock 
forms usually a marked proportion. 

Talc, usually in foliated, inelastic scales, scaly aggregates or 
rosettes with very perfect basal cleavage; white or greenish with 
pearly lustre. H. 1 — 1‘5. Gr. 2*69 — 2*80. Composition — silica 
63-5, magnesia 31*7, water 4*8; not solnblo in acids. Occurs as an 
essential constituent of talc-schist, and as an alteration product re- 
placing mica, hornblende, angite, olivine, diallage, and other minerals 
in crystalline rocks. Under the microscope appears in small scales, 
wliicii, cut transverse to basal cleavage, show ragged edges and an 
internal fibrous structure, the fibres not being parallel as in muscovite ; 
is not pleochroic ; polarization colours, bright yellow and red. 

Chlorite includes several varieties or species occurring in small 
green hexagonal tables or scaly vermmj^r or earthy aggregates. 
H. 1 — Pf). Gr. 2*78 — 295. Composition variable — silica 25 — 28, 
alumina 19 — 23, ferrous oxide 15 — 29, magnesia 13-^25, water 
!) — 12. Under the microscope appears markedly radiated in thin 
plates or spherulites with internal confused radiating fibrous 
structure. An essential ingredient of chlorite-schist. Occurs 
abundantly as an alteration product (of hornblende, &e.) in fine 
filaments, incrustations, and layers in many crystalline rocks. 

Serpentine, not crystallized, or at least only fibrous, granular, 
and compact, breaking with a dull conchoidal sometimes smooth 
splintery fracture. H. 3 — 4. Gr. 2*5 — 3*7. Dirty-greenish, yellowish 
reddish or brownish colours ; often streaked and veined. Consists of 
a hydrous magnesian silicate, viz., silica 43*48, magnesia 43*48, water 
13*04, with a little ferrous silicate. Under the microscope it pre- 
sents in very thin slices a pale leek-greeu or bluish-green base, show- 
ing aggregate polarization. Through this base runs a network of dark 
opaque threads and veinings. Sometimes among these veinings, or 
through the network of green serpentinous matter in the base, the 
form of original olivine crystals may be traced. There can be 
little doubt that serpentine is, in most eases at least, a product of 
the alteration of pre-existing minerals, and especially of olivine. It 
occurs in nests, grains, threads, and veins in rocks whidh once con- 
tamed olivine,^ (p. 77), also massive as a rock, in which it ha« replaced 
olivine, enstatite or some other magnesian bisilicate. This massive 
condition is described at p. 151. 


* See Sallivan to J okes’ Manual of Geology. 3rd edit. p. 85, 

* See Tsoheitta^ ♦«,. Akad. Ivt 1867. 
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Delessite, in kernels or incrustations, with a finely fibrous or 
delicately scaly internal structure ; olive to blackish-green. H. 2— 
2*5. Gr. 2-89. Composition-silica 31'07, alumina 15-47, ferric 
oxide 17-54, ferrous oxide 4-07, magnesia 19-14, lime 0-46, water 
11-55, the iron being sometimes entirely as protoxide. Gives off 
water in matrass and becomes brown ; easily decomposed in acids 
with residue of silica. Occurs abundantly as a decomposition product 
of augitic rocks, coating or filling amygdaloidal cavities or narroAv 
filamentous veins. 

Glauconite. A soft greenish granular mineral of variable com- 
position, found in many stratified formations, particularly among 
sandstones and limestones, where it envelopes grains of sand, or fills 
and coats foraminifera and other organisms, giving a general green 
tint to the rock. Silica 47—58, alumina 3 — 10, ferric oxide 0—22, 
ferrous oxide 3 — 22, magnesia 0 — 6, lime 0 — 2*5, potash 4-5 — 9, 
water 5-5 — 14-7. It is at present being formed on the sea-floor off 
the coasts of Georgia and South Carolina, where Bourtales found it 
filling the chambers of recent polythalamia. 

Caebonates. This family of minerals furnishes only four which 
enter largely into the formation of rocks, viz.. Carbonate of Calcium 
in its two forms, Calcite and Aragonite, Carbonate of Magnesium 
(and Calcium) in Dolomite, and Carbonate of Iron in Siderite. 

Calcite. llhombohedral, but uith great diversity of crystalline 
forms, most frequently in rhombohedra, as in the form called “ nail- 
head spar,” in scalenoliedra, as m ‘- dog-tooth spar,” or in hexagonal 
prisms ; also fibrous, granular, or pulverulent ; white, but often stained 
with impurities ; lustre vitreous to dull. H. 3. Gr. 2*6 — 2-8. Cleavage 
rhombohedral, very perfect, giving angles of 105° 5' and 74° 5'. 
Composition— calcic carbonate or carbonate of lime, Ca Cog, but 
frequently with some ferious or manganous oxide, Ac., and often 
with enclosures of other minerals. Effervesces easily with acids. 
Occurs as (1 ) an original constituent of many aqueous rocks (lime- 
stone, calcareous shale, Ac.), either as a result of chemical deposition 
from water (calc-sinter, stalactites, Ac.), or as a secretion by plants 
or animals ^ ; or (2) as a secondary product resulting from weathering, 
when it is found filling or lining cavities, or diffused through the 
capillary interstices of minerals and rocks. It probably never occurs 
as an original ingredient in the massive crystalline rocks, such as 
granite, felsite, and lavas. Under the microscope, calcite is readily 
distinguishable by its intersecting cleavage lines, by a frequent twin 
lamellation (sometinlcs giving interference colours), strong double 
refraction, weak or inappreciable plcochroism, and characteristic 
iridescent polarization tints of grey, rose and blue. 

From ‘the readiness with which water absorbs carbon dioxide, from 

1 Mr.^orby has recently investigated the condition m which the calcareous matter 
of the harder parts of invertebrates exists. He finds that in foraminifera, echino- 
dernas, brachiopods, 'Crustacea, and some lamclhbranchs and gasteropoda, it occurs as 
calcite ; that in nautilus, sepia, most gasteropoda, many lamellibranchs, &c., it w 
aragonite ; that in not a few cases the two forms occur together, or that the carbonate of lime 
is hai’dened by an admixture of phosphate. Qmrt. Journ. Geol Soc, 1879, AddreBS,p. 61' 
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the increased solvent power which it thereby acquires, and from tlie 
abundance of calcium in various forms among minerals and rocks, it is 
natural tliat calcite should occur abundantly as a pseudomorph 
replacing other minerals. Thus it has been observed taking the place 
of a number of silicates, as orthoclase, oligoclase, garnet, augite, and 
several zeolites ; of the sulphates, anhydrite, gypsum, barytes, and 
celestine ; of the carbonates, aragonite, dolomite, cerussito ; of tlio 
fluoride, fluor-spar ; and of the sulphide, galena. Moreover, in many 
massive crystalline rocks (diorite, dolerite. See.), which have been long 
exposed to atmospheric influence, this mineral may be. recognised by 
the brisk effervescence produced by a drop of acid, and in microscopic 
sections appears filling the crevices, or sending minute veins among 
the decayed mineral constituents. Calcite is likewise the great 
petrifying medium ; the ^ast majority of the animal remains found 
111 the rocky crust of the globe have oemi replaced by calcite, some- 
times with a complete preservation of internal organic structure, 
soinetiiiK'S with a total substitution of crystalline material for that 
structure, the mere outer form of the organism alone surviving. 

Aragonite. Orthorhombic, also globular, columnar, fibrous, sta- 
lactitic, and encrusting. II. 3*5 — 4. Gr. 2-9~3. Composition same 
as calcite. The cause of the crystallization of calcium carbonate in 
the form of aragonite rather than calcite is still uncertain. Aragonite 
differs from calcite in being harder and heavier. It is mucli less 
abundant than the latter mineral, which is the more stable form of 
'this carbonate. It occurs with beds of gypsum, also in mineral veins, 
fin strings running through basalt and other igneous rocks, and in the 
^shells of many mollusca. It is thus] always a deposit from water, 
sometimes from mineral springs, sometimes as a result of the 
inteinal alteration of rocks, and sometimes through the action of 
living organisms. Being more easily soluble than calcite, it has no 
d(nibt in many cases disappeared from limestones originally formed 
mainly of aragonite shells, and has been replaced by the more durable 
palcite, ^^ith a consequent destruction of the traces of organic origin. 
Hence what are now thoroughly crystalline limestones may have 
|)een forine<l by a slow alteration of such shelly deposits. 

^ Dolomite (Bitter-spar), llhombohedral and isomorphous with 
TJalcite, the crystals usually visible only in open spaces of rocks ; 
|)ut most frequently granular and amorphous. H. 3'5 — 4:’5. Gr. 2*85 
2*95. Composition — calcium carbonate 54*35, magnesium car- 
[inate 45 G5, out these proportions are not constant, and the mineral 
liable also to contain some ferrous or manganous carbonate, 
'uly slowly acted on with little or no effervescence by \Jold acids, 
lit when powdered soluble in warm acid. Occurs (1) as an, original 
irination in massive beds (magnesian limestone) belonging to many 
ifferent geological formations; (2) as a product of alteration, 
ipecially of ordinary limestone or of aragonite (jp. 304). 

Siderite (Brown Ironstone Spathic Iron, Chalybite). Ehom- 
ahedral, with curved A'Jeavage faces, also common in finely fibrojj^ 

Q 2 
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or coarse granular amorphous aggregates. H. 3*5 — 4*5. Gr. 3*7— 3*9. 
Composition — ferrous carbonate or carbonate of the protoxide of iron 
( = ferrous oxide 62*07, carbon dioxide 37*93), but seldom with the 
theoretically pure composition ; usually with an intermixture of other 
carbonates (especially of manganese, magnesium, and calcium), and 
in the coarse varieties with clay and many other impurities. Occurs 
crystallized in association with metallic ores, also in beds and veins 
of many crystalline rocks, particularly with limestones ; the compact 
argillaceous varieties (clay ironstone) are found in abundant* nodules 
and beds in the shales of' Carboniferous and other formations where 
they have been deposited from solution in water in presence of 
decaying organic matter (see pp. 1J5, 175). 

Sulphates. Among the sulphates of the mineral kingdom, only 
three deserve notice here as important compounds in the constitution 
of rocks — viz., calcium sulphate or sulphate of lime in its two forms. 
Anhydrite and Gypsum, and barium sulphate or sulphate of baryta 
in Barytes. 

Anhydrite. Orthorhombic ; fibrous, lamellar, granular. H. 3—3*5. 
Gr. 2*8 — 3. Composition — anhydious calcium sulphate (= sulphuric 
acid 58*82, lime 41*18). Occurs more especially in association with 
beds of gypsum and rock-salt. 

Gypsum. Monoclinic ; granular, foliated, fibrous, massive. H. 
1*5 —2. Gr. 2*2 — 2*4. Composition — hydrous calcium sulphate ( = 
sulphuric acid 46*51, lime 32*51, water 20*95). Abundant as an 
original aqueous deposit in many sedimentary formations. (See p. 115.) 

Barytes (Heavy Spar). Orthorhombic; also crested, fibrous, 
coarsely laminated. H. 3 — 3*5. Gr. 4*3— 4*7. Composition — barium 
sulphate ( = baryta 65*7, sulphuric acid 34*3). Frequent in veins 
traversing rocks of many diflerent kinds, and especially associated 
with metallic ores as one of their characteristic vein-stones. 

Phosphates. The phosphates which occur most conspicuously 
as constituents or accessory ingredients of rocks are the tricalcic 
phosphate or Apatite, and trifeirous phosphate or Vivianite. 

Apatite. Hexagonal in six-sided prisms ; colourless, grey, green, 
yellow, and red, usually opaque except in minute crystals; also 
massive (phospliorite). H. 5. Gr. 3*16 — 3*22. Composition — 
Neutral phosphate of calcium, with fluoride or chloride of calcium, 
or both. Occurs in many igneous rocks (granites, basalts, &c.), in 
minute non-pleochroic needles giving faint polarization tints ; also as 
massive beds associated with metamorphic rocks. 

Vivianite (Blue iron-earth). Monoclinic, also often globular and 
earthy. H,, 1*5 — 2. Gr. 2*6 — 2*7. Usually bluish or bluish-green. 
Composition — hydrous triferrous phosphate (= protoxide of iron 
43*03, phosphoric acid 28*29, water 27*95, but the iron frequently more 
or less altered into peroxide). Occurs crystallized in metalliferous 
veins ;* the earthy variety is not infrequent in peat-mosses where 
animal matter has decayed, and is sometimes to be observed coating 
fossil fishes as a fine layer like the bloom of a plum. 

Fluorides. The element fluorine, though widely diffused in 
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nature, occurs only in comparatively small quantity. Its most abun- 
dant compound is with Calcium as the common mineral Fluorite. 

Fluorite (Fluor-spar). Isometric, usually in cubes ; also nmssivo ; 
colour ranging most commonly through many shades of yellow, blue, 
and green, fl. 4. Gr. 3-1— 32. Composition— lluorido of cuieium 
(= fluorine 48*72, calcium 51*28). Occurs generally in veins, 
especially in association with metallic ores. 

Chlorides. There is only ono chloride of importance as a con- 
stituent of rocks — sodium chloride or common salt. As it occurs 
chiefly in beds as a rock-formation, it is described among tho 
rocks at p. 111. 

Sulphides. Sulphur is found united with metals in tho form of 
sulphides, many of which form common minerals. The sulpliides of 
lead, silver, copper, zinc, antimony, &c., arc^ of gri'at commercial 
importance, 'nio sulphide of iron, however, is tlaj only one which 
merits coiisidi'ration here a^ a lock-formin^ siibataiice. It oceiirs 
lu two forms, Pyriti^ and Marcasit<‘. 

Pyrite (Eiseiikies, SehwclVlkics). Isonu'tric, abundant in cubes ; 
also globular, w-ith iiitm-nal radiating fibrous structure, and amorfdious. 
Colour, pal(‘ brass yellow, with splendent ni(Talli(5 lustie. 11. (J — (5 5. 
Gr. 4'}) — 5*2. Composition — iron disulphide, Fe S^ ( = sulphur 53‘33, 
iron 46 67), but usually with traces of other metals. Occurs dis- 
seminated thioiigh almost all kinds of rocks, olten in great abundance, 
as among doh'ritos and diabases ; also froqiK'iit iii viuns or in bods. 
Iron disulphide is formed at tho pies('nt day by some thermal springs, 
and has been developed in many rocks as a result of the action of 
infiltrating w'at(‘r in ju'csence of dciMunnosing organic matter and 
iron salts. In microscopic sections of rocks, pyrite appears in small 
cubieal, peilectly opaque crystals, which with reflected light show 
the characteristic brassy lustre of tlie mineral, and cannot thus bo 
mistaken for the isometric magnetite, of which the square sections 
exhibit a characteristic blue-black colour. Pyrite when free from 
marciusite yields but slowly to weathering, lienee its (uibical crystals 
may be seen projecting still fresh from slates which have been 
exposed to the atmos[)here for several generations. 

Marcasite (Hepatic pyrite>). Orthorhombic, but frequently also 
in fibrous, rounded or encrusting masses, or in amorphous aggregates. 
Colour paler than pyrite. H. (5 — 6*5. Gr. 4 65 — 4*88. Composition 
same as pyrite. Occurs abundantly among sedimentary formations,! 
sometimes diffused in minute particles, sometimes segregated in layers, 
or replacing tlie substance of fossil plants or pimals ; also m veins 
through crystalline rocks. This form of tho ’sulphide is especially 
characteristic of stratified fossiliferous rocks, and more particularly of 
those of Secondary and Tertiary date. It is extremely liable to de- 
composition. Hence exposure for even a short time to the air causes 
it to become brown, free sulphuric acid is produced, which attacks the 
sprounding minerals, sometimes at once forming sulphates,* at other 
times dcroniposine; aluminous silicates and dissolving them in con-^ 
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siderable quantity. Dr. Sullivan mentions that the water annually 
pumped from one mine in Ireland carries up to the surface more than 
a hundred tons of dissolved silicate of alumina.^ Iron disulphide 
is thus an important agent in effecting the internal decomposition of 
rocks. It also plays a large part as a petrifying medium, replacing 
the organic matter of plants and animals, and leaving casts of their 
forms, often with bright metallic lustre. Such casts when exposed to 
the air decompose. 


§ III, — General Maeroseopie Characters of Boohs? 

Bocks (Considered as mineral substances are distinguished from 
each other by certain external characters, such as size, form, and 
arrangement of component particles. These characters, readily per- 
ceptible to the naked eye, and in the great majority of cases observ- 
able in hand specimens, are termed macroscopic, to distinguish them 
from the more minute features of structure which, being only visible 
or satisfactorily observable when greatly magnified, are known as 
microscopic. The latter features are described at p. 94. The larger 
(geotectonic) aspects of rock-structure, which can only bo properly 
examined in the field and belong to the general architecture of the 
earth’s crust, are treated of in Book IV. 

In the discrimination of rocks, it is not enough to specify their 
component minerals, for the same minerals may constitute very 
distinct varieties of rock, For example, quartz and mica form the 
massive crystalline rock, greisen, the foliated crystalline rock, 
mica-schist, and the sedimentary rock, micaceous sandstone. 
Chalk, encrinal limestone, stalagmite, statuary marble are all 
composed of calcite. It is needful to take note of the general 
structure, texture, state of aggregation, colour, and other characters 
of the several masses. 

1. Structure. — The different kinds of macroscopic rock- 
structure are denoted either by ordinary descriptive adjectives, or 
by terms derived from rocks in which the special structures are 
characteristically developed, such as granitoid, brecciated, shaly. The 
following are the more important varieties. 

Crystalline, consisting wholly or chiefly of crystalline 
particles or crystals. Where the individual elements of the 
rocks are of largo size, the structure is coarse-crystalline, as in 
many granites. When the particles are readily visible to the naked 

* Jukes’ Manual of Geology, Srd edit. p. G5. 

* The foUoJving geneial text-books on rocks may bo referred to: Maccullocb, A 
Geolomcal Classification of Rocks, &c., London, 1821. B. von Cotta, RocJcs Classified 
and Described, trauslated by Lawrence, London, 1866. Zirkol, Lehrhuoh der Retro- 
graphic, two vols. Bonn, 1866. Senft, Classification der Felsarten, Breslau, 1857; 
Die Krystallinischen Felsgemengtheile, Berlin, 1868 Bischof, Chemical Geology, 
translated for Cavendish Society, 1854-59, and supplement, Bonn, 1871. Roth, 
Allgemeine und Chemische Geologie, Berlin, 1879. Other works in which the mioro- 
scopioal characters are more specially ticated of, are enumerated on p. 94. 
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eye, and are tolerably uniform in size, as in most granites, the rock is 
said to be granular-crystalline. Successive stages in the diminution 
of the size of the particles are denoted by the terms fine-crystalline, 
miero’crystalline, and crypto-crystalline, the last being applied when 
the individual crystalline particles can no longer be detected with 
the naked eye. Such fine-grained rocks may also be called compact, 
though this term is likewise applicable to the more close-grained 
variidies of the fragmental senes. 

Many crystalline roclcs consist not only of crystals, but of a 
magma or paste, in which the crystalline particles are seen by the 
naked eve to be embedded. It is of course impossible, except from 
analogy* to determine macroscopically what may oe the nature of this 
magma. It may be entirely composed of minute crystals, or may 
consist of various crystallitic products of devitrification. Its intimate 
structure can only be ascertained with the microscope. But its 
existence is often strikingly manifest even to the unassisted eye, for 
in what are termed “ porphyries ” it forms the main part of their mass. 
'J'lie term “ ground-mass^' has been employed by Zirkel and others to 
denote this macroscopic, matrix. Microsco[)ic examination shows that 
a grouud-ma^s may consist of minute crystals, or crystallites, or 
granules and filaments, or glass, or combinations of these in various 
proportions. (See }), lOi).) 

Vitreous or glassy, having a structure like that of artificial 
glass, as in obsidian Mo^t vitreous rocks present oven to the naked 
eye dispmvsed grains, crystals, or other enclosures. Under the 
microscope they are found to be oltcn crowded witli minute crystals 
and imperfi'ct or incipient crystalline forms (p. 1)11). Jtosinous is 
the term applied to vitreous rocks having the lustre of pitchstone 
and others which are still less vitreous. Devitrification is the 
conveisiou of the vitreous into a crystalline or lithoid structure 

(p. 100). 

Horny, flinty, having a compact, homogeneous dull texture, 
like that of horn or flint, especially exemplified by colloid silica, as in 
cjdcedony, jasper, flint. 

Clastic, fragmental, composed of detritus. Rocks possessing 
this character have in the great majority of cases been formed in 
water, and their component fragments are usually more or less 
rounded or water-worn. Different names are applied, according to 
the form or size of the fragments. Brecciated, composed, like a 
breccia, of angular fragments, which may be of any degree of 
.coarseness. Agglomerated, consisting of large, roughly rounded and 
tumultuously grouped blocks, as in the agglomerate filling old 
volcanic funnels. Conglomerated (Conglomeratic), made up of well- 
rounded blocks or pebbles; rocks having this character nave been 
formed by and deposited in water. Pehhly, containing dispersed water- 
worn pebbles, as in many coarse sandstones, which thus by degrees 
conglomerates. Psammitic, or sandstone-like, composed of 
munded grains, as in ordinary sandstone : when the grains are larger 
[often sharp and somCIvhat angular) the rock is gritty, or a grit. 
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Muddy {pelitic)y having a texture like that of dried mud. Cryptoclastie 
or compact, where the grains are too minute to reveal to the naked 
eye the truly fragmental character of the rock, as in line mudstones 
and other argillaceous deposits. 

Granular, coiuposed of worn grains or of irregular crystalline 
particles, as in dolerite, granite, sandstone and marble. This texture 
may become so fine as to pass insensibly into compact. The 
crypto-crystalline portions of some igneous rocks, where the com- 
ponent ingredients cannot be determined except with the micro- 
scope, are sometimes called aplianitie. 

Massive, un stratified, having no arrangement in definite 
layers or strata. Lava, granite, and generally all crystalline rocks 
which have been erupted to the surface, or liave solidified below 
from a state of fusion (or plasticity), are Massive rocks. 

Stratified, bedded, composed of layers or beds lying parallel 
to each other, as in shale, sandstone, limestone, and other rocks 
which have been deposited in water. Laminated, consisting of fine 
leaf-like strata or laminm ; this structure being characteristically 
exhibited in shales, is sometimes also called shaly. 

Foliated, consisting of minerals that have crystallized in 
approximately parallel lenticular and usually wavy layers or folia. 
Rocks of this kind commonly contain layers of mica, or of some 
equivalent readily cleavable mineral, the cleavage planes of which 
coincide generally with the planes of foliation. Gneiss, mica-schist 
and talc-schist are characteristic examples. So distinctive, indeed, 
is this structure in schists, that it is often spoken of as schistose. In 
gneiss it attains its most massive form ; in chlorite-schist and some 
other schists it becomes so fine as to pass into a kind of minutely 
scaly texture, often only perceptible with the microscope, the rock 
having on the whole a massive structure. 

Fibrous, consisting of one or more minerals composed of 
distinct fibres. Sometimes the fibres are remarkably regular and 
parallel, as in fibrous gypsum, and veins of fibrous aragonite or 
calcite (satin-spar); in other instances, they are more tufted and 
irregular, as in asbestus and actinolite-scliist. 

Streaked, having some or all of the component minerals 
arranged in streaky lines, either parallel or convergent, and often 
undulating. This structure, conspicuously shown by the lines of flow 
in vitreous rocks like obsidian, is less marked in such crystalline 
rocks as diorite and dolerite. It can be seen on a minute scale, 
however, in many crystalline masses when examined with the micro- 
scope. (Sge Fluxion-structure, p. 104.) 

Cavernous (porous), containing irregular cavities due, in 
most cases, to the abstraction of some of the minerals ; but occasion- 
ally, as in some limestones (sinters), dolomites and lavas, forming part 
of theF original structure of the rock. 

Cellular. — Many lavas, ancient and modern, have been 
saturated with steam at the time of their eruption, and in conse- 
quence of the segregation and expansion of this imprisoned vapour, 
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have had spherical cavities developed iu their mass. When this 
cellular structure is marked by comparatively few and small holes, 
it may be calh'd ve&icvlar; where the rock consists partly of a roughly 
(•(dlular, and partly of a more compact substance intermingled, as in 
the slag of an iron furnace, it is said to be stlaggy ; portions where 
the cells occupy about as much space as the solid part, and vary much 
in size and shape, are called scoriaceotis^ this being the cliaracter of 
the rough clinker-liko scoria) of a recent lava stream; when the 
cells are so much more numerous than the solid part, that the stone 
would almost or (piite float on water, the structure is called pam- 
ceous, the term pumice being the name given to the froth-like part 
of obsidian. As tlie cellular structure is necessarily developed while 
the lock is still li((uid, or at least viscid, and as while in this con- 
dition tlie mass is oihm still moving away Iroin its point of ('mission, 
th<‘ cells are not infrcipiently ('longated in tlie direction of movement. 
Subsequently water infiltrating through tlio rock, deposits various 
miiK'ral substances (c.dcite, quartz, calcedony, zeolites, Ac.) from 
solution, so that the flattened and elongated alniond-sha})ed cells are 
eventually filled up. A rock which has undergone this change is said to 
be amygdaloidal, and the almond-like kernels are known as amygdulcs. 

Concretionary, containing or consisting of mineral matter 
whicli has been collectf'd, either from the surrounding rock or from 
without, round some centre, so as to form a nodule or irregularly 
shapt'd lump. This aggregation of material is of frequent occurrence 
among water-formed locks, where it may be oftmi observed to have 
taken place round sonic organic centre, such as leaves, coiu's, shells, 
lish r(Mnains, or other relics of jdaiits or ummals. (Book IV. Part I.) 
Among the most frequent minerals found m concretionary forms as 
constituents of rocks arc calcite, siderite, ])yritc, niaicasiU', and 
various forms of silica. In a true concretion the material at tho 
centre has been deposited first, and has increased by additions from 
without, cither during the formation of tho enclosing rock, or by 
subsequent concentration and aggregation. Where, on tho other 
hand, cavities and fissures have been filled up by tho deposition of 
materials on their walls, and gradual growtli inward, tho result is 
known as a secretion. Amygdulcs and the successive coatings 
of mineral veins are examples of tho latter process. 

Spherulitic, composed of, or containing small globules or 
spherules which may be colloid and isotropic or more or less dis- 
tinctly crystalline, particularly with an internal fibrous divergent 
structure. This structure occurs in vitreous rocks, where it is one of 
the stages of devitrification in obsidian, pitchstone, &c. (see p. 141). 

Perl it 1C, having the structure of the rock termed perlite, 
which is distinguished by being traversed by minute rectilinear 
fissures, between which the substance of the mass has assumed a 
finely globular character, not unlike the spheroidal struoture seen 
iu w^eathered basalt (Fig. 22). 

Granitoid, thoroughly crystalline, and consisting of crystals 
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approximately uniform in size, as in granite. This structure is cha- 
racteristic of many eruptive rocks. Though usually distinctly 
recognizable by the naked eye (“ macromerite ” of Vogelsang^), it 
sometimes becomes very fine (“ micromerite ”), and may bo only 
recognizable as thoroughly crystalline with the microscope ; at other 
times it passes into a porphyritic or porphyroid character by the ap- 
pearance of large crystals dispersed through a general ground-mass. 

Porphyritic, composed of a compact or finely crystalline 
ground-mass, through which distinct larger crystals, generally of some 
felspar, are dispersed. This and the granitic structure are the two 
great structure-types of the eruptive rocks. By far the largest 
number of these rocks belong to the porphyritic typo. Vogelsang 
has proposed to classify tliis type in three divisions: 1st, Grano- 
phjre, where the ground-mass is a micaoscojuc crystal line mix- 
tuio of the component minerals with a sparing development of an 
imperfectly individualized magma (see p. lOJl) ; 2nd, Felso 2 )hyre 
having usually an imperfectly individualized or felsitic magma for 
the ground-mass (p. 104) ; 3rd, Vitrophyre, where the ground-mass 
is a glassy magma. Tlie second sub-division embraces most of the 
porphyries, and a very large number of eiuptive rocks of all ages.''^ 

Segregated. — In granite and other crystalline massive rocks, 
vein-like portions, coarser (or finei) in texture than the rest of the 
mass, may be observed. These “ contemporaneous veins,” as they 
have been called, belong to the last phase of consolidation, when 
segi’egations from the original molten or viscous magma took place 
along cd’tain lines where from fracture or otherwise the individual 
minerals could crystallize out from the general mass. They have 
been sometimes termed “ segregation,” or “ exudatipn ” veins. 

2. Composition. — Befoie having recourse to chemical or micro- 
scopic analysis, the geologist can often pronounce as to the 
general chemical or mincralogical nature of a rock. Most of the 
terms which he employs to express his opinion are derived from 
the names of minerals, and in almost all cases are self-explanatory. 
The following examples may suffice. Calcareous, consisting of or 
containing carbonate of lime. Argillaceous, consisting of or 
containing clay. Felspath ic, having some form of felspar as a 
constituent. Siliceous, formed of or containing silica; usually 
applied to the colloid or calcedonic forms of this oxide. Q u a r t z o s e, 
containing or consisting entirely of some form of quartz; used moie 
particularly of the crystalline forms of silica. Carbonaceous, con- 
taining coaly matter, and hence usually associated with a dark colour. 
P y r i 1 0 u 8, containing diffused disulphide of iron. Gypseous, con- 
taining layers, nodules, or scattered crystals of calcium sulphate. 
Saliferous, containing beds of, or impregnated with, rock salt. 

As rocks are not definite chemical compounds, but mixtures of 

* Z. Beuiech. Geol Ges. xxiv p. 534. 

® Vogelsang, Joe. cit. Com pare the classification as granitoid and truchytoid, 
2 ) 08 tea, p. 130. 
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diifereiit minerals in varying proportions, they exhibit many inter- 
mediate varieties. Transitions of this kind are denoted by such 
j)hnn 3 es as “ granitic gneiss,” that is, a gneiss in which the normal 
foliated structure is nearly merged into the massive structure 
of granite; “argillaceous limestone”— a rock in which the lime- 
htone is mixed with clay; “calcareous shale” — a fissile rock con- 
sisting of clay with a proportion of lime. It is evident that such 
rocks may graduate so insensibly into each other, that no sharp 
line can be drawn between them cither in the field or in their 
terminology, 

3. State of Aggregation. — The hardness or softness of a rock, 
in other word*^, its induration and friability, or the degree of aggrega- 
tion of its particles, may be either original or acipiircd. ^Somo rocks 
(sint(T8 for example) aie soft at first and harden by degrees; the 
general effeet of exposure, howevc'r, is to loosen the cohesion of the 
particles of reeks. A lock which can easily bo scratched with the 
nail is almost always mncli decomposed, tluaigh .r.oinc chloritic and 
taleose schists arc soft enough to ho thus afTected. Com])act rocks 
wliK'h can I'a^ily be sciatched with the knife, and are apparently 
not decomposed, may he fine grained limestones, dolomites, iron- 
stones, mudstones, oi some other simple rocks. Crystalline rocks, as 
a rnh*, cannot be scratched with the knife unless considerable force 
f>o usial. Tliey are chiefly composed of hard silicates, so that when 
an instance occurs where a fresh specimen can bo easily scratched, 
It will generally bo found to be a limestone (see § vii. p. 179). The 
east* with which a rock may bo broken is the moasuio of its 
frangibility. ]\Iost rocks break most easily in one direction; atten- 
tion to tins point will sometimes throw' light upon their internal 
structure. 

Fracture is the surface produced when a rock is split or broken, 
and depends for its character upon the texture of the mass. Finely 
giauular compact rocks are apt to break with a s]^lintery fracture 
where wedge-shaped plates adhere by their thicker ends to, and lie 
paiallel with, th(3 general surface. When the rock breaks off into 
concave and convex rounded shell-like surfaces, the fracture is said 
to be conchoidal, as may be seen in obsidian and other vitreous rocks, 
and in exceedingly compact limestones. The fracture may also bo 
foliated, slaty, or shaly, according to the structure of the rock. Many 
opaque, compact rocks are translucent on the thin edges of fracture, 
♦ind afford there, witli the aid of a lens, a glimpse of their internal 
coiuposition. A rock is said to be flinty, when it is hard, close- 
grained, and breaks wdtli a smooth or conchoidal fracture like flint; 
Jriable, when it crumbles down like dried clay or chalk ; 'plastic, when 
like moist clay it can be worked into shapes ; pulverulent, when it 
falls readily to powder ; earthy, when it is decomposed into loam or 
earth ; incoherent or loose, when its particles are quite separate, as 
in dry blown sand. 

4. Colour and Lustre. — These characters vary so much even 
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in the same rock, according to the freshness of the surface examined, 
that they possess but a subordinate value. Nevertheless, when 
cautiously used, colour may be made to afford valuable indications 
as to the probable nature and composition of rocks. It is in this 
respect always desirable to compare a freshly-broken with a weatheied 
piece of the rock.^ 

White indicates usually the absence or comparatively small amount 
of the heavy metallic oxides, especially iron. It may either be the 
original colour, as in chalk and calc-sinter, or may be developed by 
weathering, as in the white crust on flints and on many porphyries. 
Black may bo due either to the presence of carbon (when weathering 
will not change it much), or to some iron-oxide (magnetite chiefly), 
or silicate rich in iron (as hornblende and augite). Many rocks 
(basalts and dolentes particularly) which look quite black on a fresh 
suHace, become red, brown, or yellow on exposure, black being com- 
paratively seldom a M'eathcrcd colour. Yelloiv, as a dull earthy 
colouring matter, almost always indicates the presence of hydrated 
peroxide of iron. In modern volcanic districts it may be duo to 
iron-chloride, sulphur, &c. Bright, metallic, gold-like yellow is 
usually that of iron-disulphidc. Brown is the noimal colour of 
some carbonaceous rocks (lignite), and ferruginous beds (bog-iron- 
ore, clay ironstone, &c.). It very generally, on weathered surfaces, 
points to the oxidation and hydration of minerals containing iron. 
Bed, in the vast majority of cases, is due to the presence of granular 
anhydrous peroxide of iron. This mineral gives daik blood-red to 
pale flesh-red tints. As it is liable, however, to hydration, these 
hues are often mixed with the brown and yellow colours of limonite. 
Green, as the prevailing tint of roedcs, occurs among schists, when 
its presence is usually due to some of the hydrous magnesian silicates 
(chlorite, talc, serpentine). It appears also among massive rocks, 
especially those ot older geological formations, where liornblende, 
olivine, or other silicates liave been altered. Among the sedimentary 
rocks it is principally due to lerrous silicate (as in glauconite). 
Carbonate of copper colours some rocks emerald or verdigris green. 
The mottled character so common among many stratified rocks is 
frequently traceable to unequal weathering, some portions of the 
iioii being more oxidized than others; while some, on the other 
hand, become deoxidized from the reducing action of decaying 
organic matter. To the former cause may be attributed the blown 
and yellow hue of the exposed, paits of blue clays, to the latter the 
circular green spots -so olteu found among red strata. 

Lustr.e, as an external character of rocks, does not possess the 
value which it has among minerals. In most rocks the granular 
texture prevents the appearance of any distinct lustre. A completely 
vitreous lustre without a granular texture, is characteristic of volcanic 
glass. ‘ A splendent semi-metallic lustre may often be observed upon 

* Alterations of tlie colours of iiaiierals and locks are eflfectcd by lieat and even by 
sunlight See Janetfaz Sxdl Sue Gtvl xmx. (1872^ p. 800. 
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the foliation planes of schistose rocks and upon the laminte of 
micaceous sandstones. As this silvery lustre is almost invariably due 
to the presence of mica, it is commonly called distinctively micaceous. 
A metallic lustre is met with sometimes in beds of anthracite ; more 
usuallv its occurrence among rocks indicates the presence of metallic 
oxides or sulphijles. 

5. Feel and Smell. — These minor cKaractors are occasionally 
useful. By the feel of a mineral or rock is meant the sensation 
exp('ricnced nhen the fingers are passed across its surface. Thus the 
liydrous magnesian silicates have a marked soapy or greasy feel. 
Some hydrous mica-schists with margarodito or an allied mica, like- 
^\i^e exhibit the same character. Some rocks adlicro to the tongue, 
a quality indicative of tlieir tendency to absorb water. 

Smell. — Many rocks when freshly broken emit distinctive odours. 
Those containing volatile hydrocarbons give sometimes an appreciable 
hitiiminouH odour, as is the case ^\ith some of the dolerites, which in 
cimtral Scotland have been intruded througb coal-seams and carbon- 
aceous shales. Limestones have often a fetid odour; rocks full of 
di'composiug sulphid(*s are apt to give a sulphurous odour; those 
which are highly siliceous yield, on being struck, an empnjreumatic 
odour. It is eliaiwteristic of argillaceous rocks to emit a strong 
earthy smell when breathed upon. 

().’ Specific Gravity. — This is an important character among 
rocks as well as among minerals. It varies from O'G among the hydro- 
caibon compounds to 3*1 among the basalts. As already stated, 
till* average specific gravity of the rocks of the earth’s crust may be 
tak('n to be about 2*5, or from that to 3*0. 

T’he student will find this character of considerable advantage 
in enabling him to discriminate between rocks. He may acquire 
some dexterity in estimating even with the hand the probable 
specific gravity of substances ; but he should begin by determining 
It with a balance. Jolly’s spring balance is a simple and service- 
able instrument for this purpose. It consists of an upright stem 
having a graduated strip of mirror let into it, in front of wliich 
hangs a long spiral wire, with rests at the bottom for weighing a 
substance in air and in water. For most purposes it is sufficiently 
accurate, and a determination can be made with it in the course of 
a few minutes.^ 

7. Magnetism is so strongly exhibited by some crystalline rocks 
as powcrtully to affect the magnetic needle, and to vitiate observa- 
tions with this instrument. It is due to the •presence of magnetic 
iron, the existence of which may be shown by reducing a rock to 
powder in an agate mortar, washing carefully the triturated powder, 
and drying the heavy residue, from which grains of ’magnetite 
or of titaniferous magnetic iron may be extracted with a magnet. 


n can bo obtained through any optician or mineral dealer from 

Mwnch, of Munich, foi nine florins. In the United Stated it is manufactured by 
Goo. Wade and Co., at the Hoboken Institute. 
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This may be done witli any basalt. A freely swinging magnetic 
needle is of service, as by its attraction or repulsion, it affords a 
delicate test for the presence of even a small quantity of magnetic 
iron. 


§ ly,— Minute or Microscope Characters of Bocks, 

No department of Geology has been more advanced in recent years 
than Lithology, and this has been mainly due to the introduction of 
the micioscopo as an instrument for investigating minute internal 
structure. As far back as the year 1827, a method of making thin 
transparent sections of fossil wood, and mounting them on glass with 
Canada balsam, had been devised by William Nicol of Edinburgh, and 
was enijiloyed by Henry Witham in an investigation of the History 
of Fossil Vegetahles} 

It was not, however, until 1856 that Mr. H. C. Sorby, applying 
this method to the investigation of minerals and rocks, showed 
how many and important were the geological questions on which it 
was calculated to shed light.^ Koference will be made in subsequent 
pages to the remarkable results then announced by him. To the 
publication of his memoir the subsequent rapid development of 
microscopic research among rocks may be distinctly traced. This 
branch ot inquiry has been prosecuted more particularly in Germany, 
but the microscopic method of analysis is now in use in every 
country where attention is paid to the history of rocks.^ 

In § yii. p. 182, information is given regarding the preparation of 
sections of rocks for microscopical examination, the methods of pro- 
cedure in the practice of this part of geological research and some 
of the terms employed in the following pages. 


1, Hicroscopic Eleznents of Rocks. 

Kocks when examined in thin sections with the microscope are 
found to be composed of or to contain various elements, of which the 
more important aro, 1st, crystals, or crystalline substances ; 2nd, glass ; 
3rd, crystallites ; 4th, detritus. 

' ^ Small 4to, Edinburgh, 1831. This work, though dedicated to Nicol, does not 
distinctly recognize him as the actual inventor of the process of slicing mineral substances 
for microscopic investigation. All that was original in Witham’s researches he owed 
either directly or indirectly to Nicol. 

“ Bi it Assoc. 1856, Sect., p. 78. Qmrt. Joum. Geol. Soc. xiv. 1858. 

3 Among the best text-books on this subject the following may be mentioned • — 
Mikroskopische Beschaffenhett der Mineralien und Gesteine, F. Zirkel, 1 vol. 1873. 
Mikroskopische Physiographie der Mineralien und Gesteine, H. Rosenbusch, 2 vols. 1873-7. 
Elemente der Peirographie, Von Lasaulx, 1875. Mineralogie micrographique : roches 
^uptives franfatses, ¥ouqu4 et Micbel-Ldvy, 2 vols. 4to. Fans, 1879 Microscopical 
Petrography, Ziikel, being vol. vi. of the Geol. Explor. of iOth Parallel, Washington, 
1876. The volumes for the last ten or fifteen years of the Quarterly Journal o/ the 
Geological Society, Geological Magazine, Neues Jahrhuch fur Mineralogie, &o., Zeitschjift der 
Deutscheu GMogischm Gesellsckaft, Bulletin ds la SociiU geologique de France, Jahrhuch 
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A. Crystals or Crystalline Substances.— Rock-forming 
minerals ^vhen not amorphous may be either crystallized in their 
proper crystallographic forms, or crystalline, that is, possessing a 
crystalline internal structure, but without definite external 
geometrical form. The latter condition is more prevalent, seeing 
that minerals have usually been developed round and against each 
other, thus mutually hindering the assumption of determinate 
crystallographic contours. Other causes of imperfection are fracture 
by movement in the original magma of the rock and partial solution 
ill that magma, as m the corroded quartz of quartz-porphyries and 
rhyolites. In some rocks, such as granite, the thoroughly crystalline 
character of the component ingredients is well marked, yet they 
boldoui present the definite isolated crystals so frequently to be 
obscrvoil in jiorphyrics and in many old and modern volcanic rocks. 
Among thoroughly crystalline rocks good crystals of tho component 
minerals may be obtained from fissures and cavitn^s in which there 
lias been room for their formation. It is in tho “driisy” cavities of 
granite, for example, that tho well-defined prisms of felspar, quartz, 
mica, topaz, beryl and other minerals are found. Successive stages 
ill order of appearance or development can ri^adily bo observed 
among the crystals of rocks. Some appear as large but frequently 
hiokeii or corroded forms. These liavc evidently been formed first. 
Otlu-rsare smaller but abundant, usually unbroken, and often disposed 
in lines. Others have been developed by subsequent alteration witliin 
the rock.^ 

A study of the internal structure of crystals tlirows light not 
merely on their own genesis, but on that of the rocks of which they 
consist, and is therefore well wortliy of the attention of tho geologist. 
'That many apparently simple crystals are in reality compound, may 
not infrequently be detected by the different condition of weathering 
in the two opposite parts of a twin on an exposed face of rock. 
The internal structure of a crystal modifies the action of solvents on 
its exterior (e.y. weathered surfaces of calcite, aragonite and felspars). 
Crystals may occasionally bo observed built up of rudimentary 
‘‘ microliths,” as if these w^ere the simplest forms in which the mole- 
cules of a mineral begin to appear (p. 100). 

Crystalline minerals are seldom free from extraneous inclusions. 
These are occasionally large enough to bo readily seen by the naked 
eye. But tho microscope reveals them in many minerals in almost 
incredible quantity. They are, a, gas cavities; jS, vesicles con- 
taining liquid; 7, globules of glass or of soino lithoid substance; 
B, crystiils ; e, filaments or other indefinitely-shaped pieces, patches, 
or streaks of mineral matter. 


nuracrouB papers on the mioioscopic 
* i>tudy of Rocks, London, 1879, is a convenient little book, 
and the workofFouque and Michel-Levy, contain a tolerably 
Rhn f ^^"‘ient IS referred The titles of some 
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a. Gas-filled or empty cavities— are most frequently 
globular or elliptical, and appear to be due to the presence of 
gas or steam in tlie crystal at the time of consolidation. Zirkel 
estimates them at 860,600,000 in a cubic millimetre of the hauyne 
from Melfi.^ In some instances the cavity has a geometric form 
belonging to the crystalline system of the enclosing mineral. Such 
a space defined by crystallographic contours is a negative crystal. A 
cavity filled with gas contains no bubble, and its margin is marked by 
a broad dark band. The usual gas is nitrogen, with traces of oxygen 
and carbon dioxide ; sometimes it is entirely cat bon dioxide or 
li}’diogen and hydrocarbons. 

Vesicles containing liquid (and gas.) — As far back as 
the yeajf 1828, Brewster 8tu(lie<l the nature of certain fluid-bearing 
cavities in diflerent minerals ^ The first observer who showed their 
important bearing on geological researches into the origin of 
crystalline rocks was Mr. Sorby, in whose paper, already cited, they 
occupy a prominent place. Vesicles entirely filled with liquid are 
distinguished by their sharply-defined and narrow black borders. 
Vesicular spaci's containing fluid may be noticed in many artficial 
crystals formed from aqueous solutions (crystals of common salt show 
them well) and m many minerals of crystalline rocks. They are ex- 
ceedingly various in form, being branching, curved, oval, or spherical, 
and sometimes assuming as n(‘gative crystals a geometric form, like 
that characteristic ol* the mineral in which they occur, as cubic in 
rock salt and hexagonal in quartz They also vary greatly in size. 
Occasionally in quartz, sajiphire and other minerals large cavities are 
readily observable with the naked eye. But they may be traced with 
high magnifying powers down to less than To-i— inch m 

diameter. Their proportion in any one crystal ranges within such 
wide limits, that whereas in some crystals of quartz few may be ob- 
served, in others they are so minute and abundant that many millions 
must be contained in a cubic inch. The fluid present is usually water, 
frequently with saline solutions, particularly chloride of sodium or of 
potash, or sulphates of potash, soda, or lime. Carbon dioxide may be 
present in the water ; sometimes the cavities are partially occupied 
with it in liquid form, and the two fluids, as originally observed by 
Brewster, may be seen in the same cavity unmingled, the carbon di- 
oxide remaining as a freely moving globule within the carbonated 
water. Cubic crystals of chloride of sodium may be occasionally ob- 
served in the fluid, which must in such cases be a saturated solution of 
this salt (Fig. 7, lowest figure in Column A). Usually each cavity con- 
tains a small globule or bubble, sometimes stationary, sometimes 
movable from one side or end of the cavity to the other as the specimen 
is turned, sometimes slowly pulsating from side to side, or rapidly 
vibrating like a living organism. The cause of these movements 

» Mik Bmhaff. p. S6. 

* Edin. Phil Journ ix. p. 94. Trana. Boy. Soc. Edin. z. p. 1. See also W. Niool. Edin- 
New Phil Journ. (1828) v. p. 94. 
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romaiMS still unexplained. Tlie bubble may be made to disappear by 
tile application of heat. Sorby pointed out that it can be imitated in 
artificial crystals, in which ho explained its existence by diminution 
of volume of the liquid owing to a lowering of temperature after its 
enclosure. By a series of experiments lie ascertained the rate of ox- 
pansfbn of water and saline solutions up to a temperature of 200^ C 
(d92^ Fahr.), and calculated from them the temperature at which the 
lupiid in crystals would entirely fill its enclosing cavities. Thus in 
the nepheline of the ejected blocks of Monte Somma he found that the 
relative size of the vacuities was about *28 of the fluid, and assuming 
the pressure under which the crystals were formed to have been not 
Simicli gio.it(‘r than siiflicient to counteract the elastic force of the 
[vapour, he concluded tiiat the nepheline may have been formed at a 
temperature of about 340^ C. ((} I T Fahr.), or a very dull retl heat only 
^ust Nisiblo in the daik. Jle estimated also from the fluid cavities in 
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* Oil LlTlIOll) Pkodlct is fokmed, 

10 quartz of granite tliat this rock lias probably consolidated at some- 
hat simil.ir temperatures, under a pressure sometimes equal to that 
73,000 feet of rock.‘ Zirkel, liowever, has pointed out that even in 
Mitit^uous cavities, where there is no evidence of leakage through 
le fissures, the rel.itivo size of the vacuole varies within very wide 
nits, and in such a manner as to indicate no relation whatever 
' the dimensions of the enclosing cavities. Had the vacuole been 
le merely to the contraction of the liquid on cooling, it ought 
I have always been proportionate to the size of the cavity.^ 

MM. Do la Vallee Poussin and Renard, attacking the question 
dm another side, measured the relative dimenpions of the vesicle 
^d of its enclosed water and cube of rock-salt, as contained in the 
lartziferous diorite of Quenast in Belgium. The tempferatnre at 
|iich the ascertained volume of water in the cavity would dissolve 
f salt was found by calculation to be 307° C. (520 Fahr.). But as 
e law of the solubility of common salt has not been experimey tally 
permmed for high temperatures, this figure can only be accepted 
' Sorliy, op cil. pp. 480, 493. 2 Mik. Bmhiff. p. 40. 

H 
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proyisionally, though other considerations go to indicate that it is 
probably not far from the truth. Assuming then that this was the 
temperature at which the vesicle was formed, these authors proceed 
to determine the pressure necessary to prevent the complete vapori- 
sation of the water at that temperature, and obtain as the result a 
pressure of 87 atmospheres, equal to 84 tons per- square lOot of 
surface.^ The great pressure under which many rocks were formed is 
well shown by the liquid carbon dioxide in the pores of their crystals. 

Fluid inclusions may be dispersed at random through a crystal, 
or, as in the quartz of granite, gathered in intersecting planes 
(which look like fine fissures and which may sometimes have 
become real fissures owing to the line of weakness caused by the 
crowding of the cavities), or disposed regularly in reference to the 
contour of the crystal. In the last case tiiey are sometimes confined to 
the centre, sometimes arranged in zones along the lines of growth of 
the crystal.^ They are specially conspicuous in the quartz of granite 
and other massive rocks, as well as of gneiss and mica-schist ; also 
in felspars, topaz, beryl, augite, nepheline, olivine, leucite and other 
minerals. 

7. Inclusions of glass or of some lithoid substance. 
■^In many rocks which have consolidated from fusion, the component 
crystals contain globules or irregularly shaped enclosures of a 
vitreous nature (Fig. 7, Column B). These enclosures are analogous 
tb the fluid-cavities just described. They are portions of the 
original glassy magma out of which the minerals of tne rock crystal- 
lized, as portions of the mother-liquor are enclosed in artificially 
formed crystals of common salt. That magma is in reality a liquid 
at high temperatures, though at ordinary temperatures it becomes a 
solid. At first these glass vesicles may be confounded with the 
true liquid cavities which in some respects they closely resemble. 
But they may be distinguished by the immobility of their bubbles, 
of which several are sometimes present in the same cavity ; by the 
absence of any diminution of the bubbles when heat is applied ; by 
the elongated shape of many of the bubbles; by the occasional 
extrusion of a bubble almost beyond the walls of the vesicle, by the 
usual pale greenish or brownish tint of the substance filling the 
vesicle, and its identity with that forming the surrounding base or 
ground-mass in which the crystals are imbedded ; but above all, by 
the complete passivity of the substance in polarized light. (See 
§ vii., p. 188.) 

Glass inclusions occur abundantly in some minerals, aggregated 
in the centre of a crystal or ranged along its zones of growth with 
singular regularity. They appear in felspars, quartz, leucite, and 
other orystalline ingredients of volcanic rocks, and of course prove 

* Mimire %ur let JRochet dites Fluionieme$ de h Belgique, De la VaJMe Poussin et 
A. Renard. Acad. Boy. Belg. 1876, p. 41. See also Ward, Q. J. Oeol, 5oc. xxxi. p. 668. 

* The way in which vesicles, enclosed crystals, &c., are grouped along the zones of 
growth of crystals is illustrated in Fig. 5 , 
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that these minerals, even the refractory quartz, have undoubtedly 
crystallized out of molten solutions. 

In inclusions of a truly vitreous natiire traces of devitrification 
may not infrequently be seen. In particular microscopic crystallites 
(p. 100) make their appearance, like those in the ground-mass of 
the rock. Sometimes the inclusions, like the general ground-mass, 
have an entirely stony character. This may be well observed in 
those inclusions which have not been entirely separated from the 
surrounding ground-mass, but are connected with it by a narrow neck 
at the periphery of the enclosing crystal. In some granites and in 
elvans tlie quartz by irregular contraction, while still in a plastic 
state, appeai-8 to have drawn into its substance portions of the 
surrounding already lithoid base but this appearance may sometimes 
be duo to irregular corrosion of the crystals by the inagma.'^ 

B. Crystals and crystalline bodies. — Many component 
minerals of rocks contain other minerals (Fig. 5). Tlu'so occur some- 
times as perfect crystals, more usually as wliat are termed microliths 
(p. 101). Like the glass-inclusions, they tend to range themselves in 
lines along the successive zones of growth in the enclosing mineral. 
Such microliths are of frequent occurrence in leiicite, garnet, 
augite, hornblende, calcito, fluorite, &e. It is important to observe 
that the relative order of fusibility is not always followed in the 
microliths and enveloping crystals. Thus microliths of the easily 
fusible augite are in the Vesuvian lavas enclosed within the 
extremely refrachiry leucite. 

e. Filaments, streaks, patches, discolorations. — 
Besides the enclosures already enumerated, crystals likewise fre- 
quently enclose irregular portions of mineral matter, due to alter- 
ation of the original suWance of the minerals or rocks. Thus 
tufts and vermicular aggregates of certain green ferruginous silicates 
are of common occurrence among the crystals and cavities of old 
pyroxenic volcanic rocks. Orthoclase crystals are often mottled with 
patches of a granular nature due to partial conversion of the mineral 
into kaolin. The magnetite, so frequently enclosed within minerals, 
is abundantly oxidized, and has given rise to brown and yellow patches 
and discolorations. Care must be taken not to confound these 
results of infiltrating water with the original characters of a rock. 
Practice will give the student confidence in distinguishing them, if 
he familiarises his eye with decomposition products by studying 
slices of the weathered parts of rocks. 

B. GiiiAss. — Even to the unassisted eye, many volcanic rocks con- 
sist obviously in whole or in great measure of glass. This substance 
in inass is usually black or dark green, but when examined in thin 
sections under the microscope, it presents for the most part a pale 
brown tint, or is nearly colourless. In its purest condition it is quite 
structureless, that is, it contains no crystals, crystallites, or •other 
distinguishable individualized bodies. But even in this state it may 
* J. A FhiUipe, Q. J, Choi. 8oc. xxxi. p. 838. * Fouqu^ et I4yj, op. cit. 
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gometimes be observed to be marked by clot-like patches or streaks 
of darker and lighter tint arranged in lines or eddy-like curves 
indicative of the flow of the original fluid mass. Rotated in the 
dark field of crossed Nicol prism**, such a natural glass remains 
dark, being perfectly inert in polarized light. It is therefore said to 
be isotrope, and may thus readily be distinguished from any enclosed 
crystals which acting on the light arc anisolropie (p. 188). Perfectly 
homogeneous structureless glass without enclosures of any kind occurs 
for the most part only in limited patches, even in the most thoroughly 
vitreous rocks. Originally the structuie of all glassy rocks at the 
time of most complete fusion may have been that of perfectly un- 
individualized glass. But as these masses tended towards a solid 
form, devitrification of their ghi'js set in. Many forms of incipient 
or ]m[>crl<‘ct crystallization as well as perfect crystals \Aere developed 
in the still fluid and moving mass, and were drawn out in the direc- 
tion of iiKjtion. In some cas(*s so far has devitrification proceeded, 
that no trace remains of any glass. 

C. CuYSTALLiTKs.’ — Under this name may be included minute 
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inorganic bodies possessing a more or less definite form, but generallv 
without the geometrical characters of crystals. They occur most 
commonly in rocks which have been formed from igneous fusion, but 
are fouml also in others which have resulted from or have been 
altered by aqueous solutions. They seem to be early or peculiar 
forms of crystallization developed in artificial slags, and in many 
vitreous locks, under conditions not yet well understood. The 

‘ This wnr<l was fiist used by Sii James Hall to denote the lithoid substanoc obtained 
by him al'ter Insni" and tluii slowly cooling \ arious “wbinstones” or volcanic rocks. 
Hineo its reviviil in lithology it has been applied to the minuter bodies above de- 
scribed, and a distinction has been drawn between crystallites and microlithe. It seems 
to mo most convenient to retain the ttrm crifstalldes as the general designation of all the 
indefinitely eiystallme or incipient forms of individualization among minerals, and to sub- 
divide fliose by the employment of such names as Vogtdsang’s Globulites, Longulites, 
Microlithe, &c. The student should consult this^iiLtlior’s rhiloeophtc der Geologic, 
p 139 , Krtjetallitm, Bonn, 8vo. 1875 ; also his detorfiitions in Archivm Werlandaisee 
V. 1870, VI. 1871. Brit Aseoc 1880. 
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simplest are extremely miaiite drop-like bodies or glohdites. Quite 
isotropic, they are sometimes crowded confusedly through the glass, 
giving it a dull or somewhat granular character, while in other cases 
they are arranged in lines or groups. Gradations can be traced from 
spherical or spheroidal globulites into otlier forms more elliptical in 
shape, bat still having a rounded outline and sometimes sharp ends. 
These were termed by Vogelsang Longulites. There does not appear 
to bo any essential distinction, save in degree of development, between 
these forms and tlie long rod-likeor needle-shaped bodies which have 
been termed mwroUths (Bdonites). Existing sometimes as mere simple 
needles or rods, these mieioliths may be traced into more complex 
forms, sometimes pointed, sometimes toothed at the end, straight, 
curved or coiled, smooth or striated, at ono time solitary, at another 
in groups. It is sometimes possible from their association to 
determine to what mineials microlitlis belong. Augite, hornblende, 
apatite and felspars all occur in these rudimentary forms. In most 
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cases the microliths are transparent and colourless, or slightly tinted, 
but sometimes they are black and opaque, from a coating of ferru- 
ginous oxide, or only appear so as an optical delusion from their 
position. Black seemingly opaque hair-like twisted and curved 
microliths, termed triehites, occur abundantly in obsidian. Good 
illustrations of the general characters and grouping of microliths are 
shown in some vitreous basalts. In Fig. 8, for example, the outer 
portion of the field displays crowded globulites and longulites, as well 
as here and there a few belonites and some curved and coiled miero- 
liths. Round the augite crystal these various bodies have been drawn 
together out of the surrounding glass. Numerous rod-like microliths 
diverge from the crystal, and these are more or less thickly crusted 
with the simpler and smaller forms.' In Fig. 9 the remarkably 
beautiful structure of an Arran pitebstone is shown ; the glassy base 
being crowded with minute microliths which are grouped in, a fine 
brush-like arrangement round tapering rods. In this case also vie 

’ Oeikio, I'j oc. Roy Vhys. Soc. Edin, v. p. 246, Plate v. Fig 5. 
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see that the glassy base has been clarified round the larger in- 
dividuals by the abstraction of the crowded smaller microliths. 

With the crystallites may be grouped the characteristic amorphous 
or indefinitely granular and fibrous or scaly matter which constitutes 
the microscopic base in which the definite crystals of felsites and por- 
phyries are imbedded (pp. 104, 135). The true nature of this substance 
IS not yet understood. Between crossed Nicol prisms it sometimes 
behaves isotropically, like a glass, but in other cases allows a mottled 
glimmering light to pass through. It is a product of devitrification 
where, though the vitreous character has disappeared, its place has 
not been taken by recognizable crystals or crystalline particles.^ 

Every gradation in the relative abundance of crystallites may be 
traced. In some obsidians and other vitreous rocks, portions of the 
glass can be obtained with comparatively few of them ; but in the 
same rocks we may not infrequently observe adjacent parts where 
they have been so largely developed as to usurp the place of the 
original glass, and give the rock in consequence a lithoid aspect 
(p. 141). 

D. Detritus.— Many rocks are composed of the detritus of pre- 
existing matei’ials. In the great majority of cases this can be readily 
detected, even with the naked eye. But where the texture of such 
detrital or fragmental (clastic) rooks becomes exceedingly fine, their 
true nature may^ require elucidation with the microscope. An 
obvious distinction can be drawn between a mass of compact detritus 
and a crystalline or vitreous rock. The detrital materials are found 
to consist of variously and irregularly shaped grains with more or less 
of an amorphous and generally granular paste. In some cases the 
grains are broken and angular, in others they are rounded or water- 
worn (p 151). They may consist of minerals (quartz, chert, felspars, 
mica, &c.), or of rocks (slate, limestone, basalt, &c.), or of the remains 
of plants or animals (spores of lycopods, fragments of shells, crinoids, 
&c.). It is evident therefore that though some of them may be 
crystalline, the rock of which they now form part is a non-crystalline 
compound. Where water containing carbonate of lime or other 
mineral matter in solution has permeated a detrital rock, it has 
sometimes allowed its dissolved materials to crystallize among the 
interstices of the detritus. But this change does not conceal the 
fundamentally secondary or derivative nature of the mass. 

2. Microscopic Structures of Rocks. 

We have next to consider the manner in which the foregoing 
microscropic elements are associated in rocks. This inquiry brings 
before us tlie minute structure of rocks, and throws great light upon 
their origin and history.^ ^ 

> See Zirkel, Mih. Beschajf. p 280. Boecnbuich, vol. ii. p. fiO. 

* Tlfe first broad classification of tho microscopic structure of rocks was that pro- 
posed by Zirkel, which, with slight modification, is here adopted. Mih, Betchaff. p. 265. 
BomUi/esteine, p. 88. 
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Four types of rock-structure are revealed by the microscope. 
A, wholly crystalline ; B, semi-crystalline ; C, glassy ; D, clastic. 

A. Wholly Crystalline, consisting entirely of crystals or 
crystalline individuals, whether visible to the naked eye, or requiring 



Fia 10 —Wholly Crystali.ine STUiicruRE Granite (20 Diameters). 

The \ilute poitious aie Quartz, tlio strifH'd parts Fclspai, tliC long, dark, finely striated 
stripes aio Mica. (See p 131.) 

the aid of a microscope, imbedded in each other without any intervening 
amorphous substance. Bocks of this type are exemplified by granite 
(Fig. 10) and by other igneous rocks. But they occur also among the 
crystalline limestones and schists, as in statuary marble, which 
consists entirely of crystalline granules of calcite (Fig. 16). 



Fia. 11 — Semi-crystalline Strcctore Dolerite, oonsistinq or a Triolinio Felspar, 
Auqii'e, and Magnetite in a Devitbified Ground-mass (20 Diameters) 

The numerous oblong Prisms are tncliuic Felspar; the "broader monoclinio forms, 
slightly shaded in the drawing, are Augite ; the black specks are Magnetite ; the 
needle-shaped forms aio Apatite. (See p 148.) 

B. Semi-crystalline. — This division probably comprehends the 
majority of the massive eruptive or igneous rocks. It is dis- 
tinguished by the occurrence of what appears to the naked ej^e as a 
compact or finely granular ground-mass, through which more or less 
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simplest arc extremely miimte drop-like bodies or (jlobnlites. Quite 
isotropic, they are sometimes crowded eonliisedly thruiii^h tiie glass, 
giving it a dull or somewhat granular eliaiMchu’, while iii other cases 
they are arranged in lines or groujis. Gradations can be tiaeed from 
spherical or splu'roid.il globiilitei into utiier forms more ellijitical in 
shape, but still having a lounded outline and sometimes sharp ends. 
These weie termed by Vogelsang Lomnihles. Tiieie does not ajipt'ar 
to be any essential distmetion, save in ih\giee of develo[>meiit, between 
these forms and the long rod-likoor needle-shaped bodies vvhicli ha\e 
been termed iniorolith^ (Brioiufrii). Mxistmg sometinies as mere simple 
needles or rods, these mieiohths may be traced into more complex 
forms, sometimes pointed, sonirtimes toothed at the end, straight, 
curved or coileil, smo^)lh or striated, at ono time solitary, at another 
m gioups. It is sometimes possible from their association to 
detm-mine to what miiieials luicioliths belong, Aiigite, hornblende, 
apatite and felspars all o(*cur in these ludimentaiy foims. In most 



Fid. 0 — Microliths of tiik PiToiis'roNE of Auran, magnified 70 Diameters. (Seep. TIO ) 

cases the microliths are transparent and colourless, or slightly tinted, 
but sometimes they are black and ojiaque, from a coating of ferru- 
ginous oxide, or only appear so as an optical delusion Irom tlieir 
position. Plack .seemingly opaque hair-iike twisted and curved 
microliths, termed trichites, occur abundantly in obsidian. Good 
illustrations ol the geneial characters and grouping of microliths are 
shown in some vitu'ous basalts. In Fig, 8, for example, the outi'r 
portion of tlie field displays crowded globulites and longulites, as well 
as liere and there a few belonites and some curved and coiled micro- 
liths. Round the augitc crystal thi'se various bcu^lies have been drawn 
together out ot the surrounding glass. Numerous rod-like microliths 
diverge from the crystal, and these are more or less thicldy crusted 
with the simpler and smaller forms.^ In Fig. 9 the lemarkably 
beauufiil structure of an Arran pitebstone is shown ; the glassy base 
being crowded with minute microliths wliich are grouped in* a fine 
brush-like arraugeimmt round tapering rods. In this ease also \ie 

‘ Deikif, Vioc Boy Vhys Sue Edin. v p 210, Plate V Fig 5. 
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sometimes be obseived to be inarkod by clot-like patches or streaks 
of darker and lighter tint airanged m lines or eddy-like curves 
indicative of the flow of the oiiginal fluid mass. Rotated in the 
dark field of crossed Nicol prisms, smih a natural glass remains 
dark, being perfectly inert m polarized liglit. It is tlimvfore said to 
be hotrope, and m.iy thus readily he distinguished from any enclosed 
crystals wlncli acting on the light are uniaolropic (p. 1S8). Perfectly 
homogeneous structureless glass n itiiout emdosurcs of any kind eeeiu s 
for the most part only in limited patehes,e\en in the most tlioronghly 
vitreous rocks. Onginally the .stiuctuie of all glassy reeks at the 
time of most com[)lcte fusion may have been tliat of ]>erfectly un- 
individnalized glass. But as these masses tended towards a solid 
form, deMlnfication of their glass set in. Many forms of incifuent 
or impm-leet crystallization as will as jx'r feet crystals were developed 
in till' si ill fluid and moving mass, and were drawn out m the direc- 
tion of motion. In some cas<‘s so far has devitrilieation jiroceeded, 
that no trace* rmnains of any glass. 

(h CuYsTAiaJTJ.s.^ — Uud(*r this name may be included minute 



Fifv 8 — AiaiU'. CussiAi. m ui.ui.ndi d isv Micuoliths, vuom thk ViTUEOib 13 a,s\i.t 
OF I'NKltO.L Ml IK, MAGMULO 800 DlAMETEl!''. 

inorganic bodies possessing a more or less definite form, but general! v 
without the geometrical characters of crystals. They occur most 
commonly in rocks which have been formed from igneous fusion, but 
ai’o found also in others which have resulted from or have been 
altered by aqueous solutions. They seem to be early or peculiar 
forms of crystallization developed in artificial slags, and in many 
vitreous locks, uiiih'r conditions not yet w'ell uudorotood. The 

' 'i'lns woid was iiinl ummI 1)\ Su .Tames Hall to denote the hlhoid suhslaaee ol)taino(l 
hy liiin alter ami tlan “ilowly cooling \anous “ whinstonea ” oi volcanic lotlw 

Hnicc its ic''i\.il in litliolo-rv it lias betn apidictl to the minuter bodies above de- 
senbed, aixl a distinction has t)ccn diawn betw»-ea crystallites and mierolitUs. It seems 
to me most convcinimt to let.un the tt ini cn/ste/Zdc*? as the general designation of all the 
indetinitely eiyfetalhue oi incipient lonns ol individualization among minerals, and to sub- 
divide flie.se by the employment of smh names as Vogelsang’s (rlohiHteK, LongultUny 
MicroUih^, The student should eonsult this nutlioi’s Pliilomphf' der Geologie, 
p 139, 1875, also In, di-icrhiiions in Aichhes Ndeilandami^ 

V. 1870, VI. iil71 frothy, Jh d Abwr 1880. 
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niplest are extremely minute drop-like bodies or (jJohuUtes. Quite 
otropic, they are sometimes crowded confusedly throu-^h the glass, 
iving it a dull or somewhat granular character, while m other cases 
ley are arranged in lines or groups. Gradations can bo tiaced from 
iherical or spheroidal globulitei into other forms more elli[)tical m 
lape, bat still having a loimded outline and sometimes sharp ends, 
'hese were ti'rmed by Vogelsang Longulites. Theie does not ap[)ear 
j be any essential distinction, save in degree of development, between 
liCsc forms and tlie long rod-likeor nee<lle-shapod bodies which have 
een termed mioroliths (Brlonitea). Existing sometimes as mere sinifde 
leedles or lods, these micioliths may bo traced into more complex 
onus, SOUK times point'd, sometimes toothed ut the end, straight, 
airved or coiled, smooth or striated, at ono time solitary, at another 
n gioups. It is sometimes possible from their association to 
Icteimiiie to what minmals micioliths bidoiig. Aiigite, hornblende, 
ipatite and felspars all occur m these rudimentaiy forms. In most 



0.— MicuoLrriis of hie riTunsroNE of Auiun, magnified 70 Diameteks. (See p. 1 10 ) 

eases the microliths are transparent and colourless, or slightly tinted, 
but sometimes they are black and o|KU|iie, from a coating of ferru- 
ginous oxi<le, or only appi'ar so as an optical delusion from their 
position. iUack seemingly opaque hair-like twisted and curved 
microliths, termed trichtes, occur abundantly in obsidian. Good 
illustrations of the general characters and grouping of microliths aie 
shown in some viticous basalts. In Fig. 8, for example, the outer 
portion of the field displays crowded globulitcs and longulites, as well 
as here and there a few belonites and some curved and coiled miero- 
liths. Round the augite crystal these various bodies have been drawn 
together out of the surrounding glass. Numerous rod-like microliths 
diverge from the crystal, and these are more or less thic*kly crusted 
with the simpler and smaller forms/ In Fig. 9 the remarkably 
beautiful structure of an Arran pitebstone is shown ; the glassy base 
being crowded with minute microliths which are grouped itwa fine 
brush-like arrangement round tapering rods. In tins case also wo 

' Oeikie, Vioc. 7?oy Vhys. Soc Edm. v. p 210, Plate v. Fig 5. 
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see that the glassy base has been clarified round the larger in- 
dividuals by the abstraction of the crowded smaller microliths. 

With the crystallites maybe grouped the characteiistic amorphous 
or indefinitely granular and fibrous or scaly matter vvhicli constitutes 
the microscopic base in which the definite crystals of felsites and por- 
phyries are imbedded (pp. 104, 135). The true nature of this substance 
is not yet understood. B(itwcen crossed Nicol prisms it sometimes 
behaves isotropically, like a glass, but in other cases allows a mottled 
glimmering light to pass through. It is a product of devitrification 
wheie, though the vitreous character has disappeared, its place has 
not been takiui by recognizable crystals or crystalline particles.^ 

Every gradation in liie relative abundance of crystallites may be 
traced. In some obsidians and other vitreous rochs, portions ot the 
glass can bo obtained with comparatively few of them ; but in the 
same rochs wo may not infrequently observe adjacent parts where 
they have been so largely developed as to usurp the ]dace of the 
original glass, and give the rock in consequence a lithoid aspect 

1). DrA’iirms.—'Many rocks are composed of the detritus of pre- 
-existing matiM'ials. In the great majority of cases this can be readily 
detected, oven with the naked eye. But where the texture of such 
detrital or fragmental (elastic) rocks becomes exceedingly fine, their 
true nature may' require elucidation with the microscope. An 
obvious (listmctioii can be drawn between a mass of compact detritus 
and n crystalline or vitreous roclc. The detrital materials are found 
to consist of variously and irregularly shaped grains with more or less 
of an amorphous and generally granular paste. In some cases the 
grains arc broken and angular, in others they are rounded or water- 
worn (p 154). They may consist of minerals (quartz, chert, felspars, 
mica, Ac.), or of rocks (slate, limestone, basalt, &:c.), or of the remains 
of plants or animals (spores of lycojiods, fragments of shells, crinoids, 
&c.). It is evident therefore that though some of them may be 
crystalline, the rock of which they now form part is a non-crystalline 
compound. Where water containing carbonate of lime or other 
mineral matter in solution has permeated a detrital rock, it has 
sometimes allowed its dissolved materials to cr3^8tallizo among the 
interstices of the detritus. But this change does not conceal the 
fundamentally secondary or derivative nature of the mass. 

2. Microscopic Structures of Eocks. 

^ We have next to consider the manner in wdiich the foregoing 
microscrojuc elements are associated in rocks. This inquiry brings 
before us tlio minute structure of rocks, and throws great light upon 
their origin and history.^ 

’ See Znkel, Mih JOesclta;^ p 280 Eoscnbusch, vol. ii. p. 00. 

* Tlfe first broad classification of the microscopic structure of rocks was that pro- 
posed by Zirkel, which, with slight modification, is here adopted. Mik, Befchaff p 265 
BasaUtjesteine^ p. 88. 
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Four types of rock-structure are revealed by tlie microscope. 
, wholly crystalline ; B, semi-cryatalline ; C, glassy ; D, clastic. 

A. Wholly Crystalline, consisting entirely of crystals or 
ystalline individuals, whether visible to the naked eye, or requiring 



I'lG 10 — WiioLiA CuYSTAii.iM SiKicTiuF Gi! ^Nnic (20 Diamcters). 

The whitf poilioiia aiu Qauit/, Iho hliipul psvrt'^ lMspiu,tlio long, dark, liuely stnutod 
stnpus aie Mn.a (Si.c p HU ) 

the aid of a microscope, imbedded in each other without any intervening 
amor})hous substance. Rocks of this typo are exemplitied by granite 
(Fig 10) and by other igneous rocks. But they occur also among the 
crystalline limestones and schists, as in statuary marble, which 
consists entiiely of crystalline granules of calcitc (I'dg. Id). 



Fig 11 -Semi-crystalline STRucmiiF Dolkrite, oonsiotng of a Triclinic Felspar, 
Augite, anu Magnliite in a Demtrified Ground-mass (20 DiauiettTs) 

Tlio numerous oblong Prisms nr<* tridinic Felspar, the tuoader monoclini'c forms, 
sliglitly shaded in the drawing, are Augite; the black specks are Magnetite ; tho 
needle-shaped forms aio Apatite. (Seep H8) * 

B. Semi-crystalline. — This division probably comprehends the 
majority of the massive eruptive or igneous rocks. It is dis- 
tinguished by the occurrence of what appears to the naked as a 
compact or finely granular ground-mass, through which more or less 
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Detritus derived from the comminution or decay of organic 
remains presents very different and characteristic structures.^ Some- 
times it is of a siliceous nature, as where it has been derived from 
diatoms and radiolarians. But most of the organically derived 
detrital rocks are calcareous, formed from the remains of foraminifera, 
corals, echinoderms, polyzoa, cirripedes, annelides, molluscs, Crustacea 
and other inveitebrates, with occasional traces of fishes or even of 
higher vertebrates. Distinct differences of microscopic structure 
can be detected in the hard parts of some of the living representatives 
of these forms, and similar differences have been detected in beds of 
limestone of all ages. Mr. Sorby, in the paper cited below, has shown 
how characteristic and persistent are some of these distinctions, and 
how they may be made to indicate the origin of the rock in which 
they occur. There is an important difference between the two foms, 
in which carbonate of lime is made use of by invertebrate animals ; 



Fig, 14 — Clastic STnucrriiR of Oiuianio OiaoiN— STRUCTtiRE of Chalk (Soeby). 

Magnified 100 Diametebs. (See p. 168.) 

aragonite being much less durable than calcite. Hence while shells 
or other organisms formed largely or wholly of aragonite crumble 
down into a mere amorphous mud, pass into crystalline calcite, or 
disappear, the fragments of those consisting of calcite may remain 
quite recognizable. 

It is evident therefore that the absence of all trace of organic 
structure in a limestone need not invalidate an inference from other 
evidence that the rock has been formed from the remains of organisms. 
The calcareous organic debris of a sea-bottom may be disintegrated 
and reduced to amorphous detritus by the mechanical action of waves 
and currents, by the solvent chemical action of the water, by the 
decay of tlm binding material, as of the organic matter of shells, 
or by being swallowed and digested by other animals.^ 

* The student who would further investigate this subject will find a sugf^estive and 
luminous %8say upon it by lUr Sorby in a recent presidential address to theGeological 
Society. Quart. Joum. Geol. Soc. 1879. 

* Sorby, he. cit. 
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Moreover, in clastic calcareous rocks, owing to their liability to 
alteration by infiltrating water, there is a tendency to acquire an in- 
ternal crystalline texture. At tlie time of formation little empty 
spaces lie between the component granules and fragments, and 
according to IMr. Sorby, these interspaces may amount to about a 
quarter of the whole mass of the rock. They have very commonly 
been filled up by calcite introduced in solution. This infiltrated 
calcite acquires a crystalline structure like that of ordinary mineral 
veins. But the original component organic granules also themselves 
become crystalline, and, save m so far as their external contour may 
reveal their original organic source, they cannot be distinguislied from 
mere mineral grams. Tn this way a cycle of geological cliango is 
completed. The calcium carbonate orginally dissolved out of rocks 
by infiltrating water and carried into the sea is secreted from the 
oceanic waters by corals, foraminilera, cchinoderms, molluscs and 
other invertobrat(\s. The rmnains of these creatures collected on the 
sea-bottom slowly accumulate into beds of detiitus, which in after 
times are uphi'avcd into land Wuter once more percolating through 
the calcareous mass gradually imparts to it a crystalline structure, 
and eventually all trace of organic forms may bo eftaccd. But 
at the same time the rock once exposed to meteoric influences 
is attacked by carbonated water, its molecules are carried in solution 
into the sea, where once ag.iiu tliey will be built up into the frame- 
work of marine organisms, 

E. Alteration of Rocks. — One of the most important revelations 
of the microscope is the extent to which rocks liave undergone 
alteration through the influence of infiltrating water. The nature 
of some of these changes is described in subsequent pages. It may 
be sufficient to note here a few of the more obvious proofs of altera- 
tion. Tlireads and kernels of calcite running through an eruptive 
rock, such as granite, dolerite, or trachyte, are a good index of in- 
ternal decomposition. They usually point to the decay of some lime- 
bcaring mineral in the rock. 8ome other minerals are likewise 
frequent signs of alteration, such as serpentine (often resulting from 
the alteration of oliviue, see Fig. 6), chlorite, epidote, limonite. In 
many cases, however, the decomposition products are so indefinite in 
form and so minute in quantity, as not to permit of their being satis- 
factorily referred to any Known species of mineral. For these indeter- 
minate but frequently abundant substances, the following convenient 
short names have been proposed by Vogelsang to save periphrasis, 
until the true nature of the substance is ascertaijied. Viridite — green 
transparent or translucent patches, often in scaly or fibrous aggre- 
gations, of common occurrence in more or less decomposed rocks 
containing hornblende, augite, or olivine; probably in many cases 
serpentine, in others chlorite or delessite. Ferrite — yellowish, red- 
dish, or brownish amorphous substances, probably consisting of 
peroxide of iron either nydrous or anhydrous, but not certainly 
referable to any mineral, though sometimes pseudomorphous after 
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ferruginous minerals. 0])acite — black, opaque grains and scales of 
ainor[)hous earthy matter, which may in dilfciont cases be magnetite, 
or some other metallic oxide, earthy silicates, graphite, &c.^ 

§ Y . —Classification of liocks. 

It is evident that lithology may be approached from two very 
differeiit sides. We may on the one hand r(‘gard rocks as so many 
masses of mineral matter, presenting gieat variety of cheiiiical 
conqiosition and maivellons diveisity of micioseopic structure. Or 
on the other hand, passing from the details of their chemical and 
mineralogical chaiaeters, we may look at them as the records of 
ancient terrcstiial changes. In the former aspect, they present for 
consideration problems of the highest interest in inorganic chemistry 
and mineralogy ; m the latter view they invite attention to the gu'at 
geological revolutions through which the planet has passed. It is 
evident therefore that two distimtt systems of classification may be 
followed, th(3 one based on chemical and mineralogical, the other on 
gcoh )gical considerations. 

From a chemical point of view, rocks may be grouped according 
to their composition ; as oxides, exemplitied by formations of quartz, 
hiematite, or magnetite; carhonates, including the limestones and 
clay-ironstones ; silicates, embracing the vast majority of rocks, 
w hetlier composed of a single mineral, or of more than one ; phosphates, 
such as guano and the older bone beds and coprolitic deposits A 
classification of this kind, however, pays no regard to the mode of 
origin or conditions of occurrence of the rocks, and is quite unsuited 
for the purposes of the geologist. 

From the mineralogical side, rocks may be classified with reference 
to their prevailing mineral constituent. Thus such subdivisions as 
Calcareous rocks, Quartzoso rocks, Orthoclase rooks, Plagioclase rocks, 
Pyroxenic rocks, Iloniblendic rocks, &c., may be adopted ; but these 
are hardly less objectionable to the geologist, and are in fact suited 
rather for the arrangement of hand-specimens in a museum, than 
for the investigation of rocks in situ. 

From the stiindpomt of geological inquiry, rocks have been 
classified according to their mode of origin. In one system they are 
arranged under three groat divisions: 1st, Igneous, embracing all 
which have been erupted from the heated interior of the earth ; 
2nd, Atimous or Sedimentary, including all which have been laid 
down as mechanical or chemical deposits from water or air, and 
all which have resulted from the growth and decay of plants or 
animals ; 3rt), 3Ietamorphie, those winch have undergone subsequent 
change within the crust of the earth, whereby their original character 
lias been so modified, as to bo sometimes quite indeterminable. An- 
other geological arrangement is based upon the general structure of 

‘ Vogeknng, Z Ikidsch. Giol Gtk. xxiv. (1872) p. 029. Zukel, Geol Ecpl iOth 
TaiaUel, vol vi p 12. 
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thr rocks, and consists of two divisions, 1st, Stratified, ciubraciiio: all 
the aqut'ous and sedimentary with part of the less altm-ed mctamorphic 
rocks; 2nd, Unstratijiedy nearly conteiminous nith the term igneous, 
since it inclndes all the eruptive rocks. Further subdivisions of this 
sm-u's luive been prf>pOvSed according to differences of structure or 
toxiure, as jioriihi/ritic, ffranitie, «&c. These geological subdivision'^, 
honever, ignore the chemical and mineralogical characteis of tlio 
rocks, and are basinl on deductions which may not always be sound, 
'riins rocks mav bo iiielnd(‘d in the igneous series which fnrtlier 
research may show not to be of igneous origin ; otliers may bo 
elas'cd a'^ met. nnorpliic, regarding tin* true origin of winch there may 
be e(,iisi(leialile unceit.dntv. A furthiu’ system of classification basinl 
upon K'latnt' ag(' ha^ bt'en applu'd to the airangement of the eruptive 
Kicks, those ma^'Ses which were eiupted piiortothe close of Secondary 
tiiiK' bi'ing chis'scd as “older,” ami those of later date as “younger.” 
This system has recently been elaborated in great detail by Mielnd- 
Lc\y, wbo mamt.iins that the same types lane been repiodnced neaily 
m the .same' ordci in the' two seri(‘s, though basn* locks, oftim with 
Min oils clmiacte'i’s, latlu'r predominate in the latm\ Ihit it can bo 
shown that some loeks oeenr in both .senes, and though there aio 
nndonhteMlly w«dl-nuuked differemces between some Tertiary and pre- 
Tcitiaiy einptive roedvs, it may Im* doubted whether this elassification 
Is neit too ingenuous anel aitilie-ial ' 

'riiongh no edassiticatiem whiedi can at present bo propo.sod is 
wliedly satisfactoiy, one which shall dee least \io!oncc at once to 
ge'oleigical anel miue'ralogieal relationships is to be pre'fe'rrcd. Avoiding 
tliereduio all thcoietieal consieleiatienis ba.seul on elediictioiis as to the 
eirigm e)f rocks, wt; may convcniemtly make use of tlio broad dis- 
tinciioii betwe-en Crystalline (including vitreous) ami Clastic or 
I'r.igmental locks. The former are, 1st, stratified, melnding chietly 
e‘hcmie*al eh'posits, such as limestones, dolomites, sinters, &c. ; 2nd, 
se'lustose^, embracing most of the so-called inetamorphic rocks; 3rel, 
m.Ksivc' this sene\s is nearly coincident with the old division of 
Ljne'ons Keee-ks. The Clastic or Fragmemtal rocks are formed either 
e)f the} dcbiis of edele-r locks, or eef the aggregated remains of plants or 
animals. In some cases, as for e^xamplo, in limestones of organic 
enigin, subsequent alteratiem graelually effaces the fragmental 
''tincture, and siipen’indnccs a true crystalline internal arrangement. 
Henice alemg certain linos fragmental rocks pass gradually into tho 
stratified crystalline smies. 

It must be kept in view that in this .proposed system of 
classification, and m the following detailed dosd-iption of rocks, 
many questions regarding the origin and decomposition of the.s’o 
niineial imnsses must m ce.ssdrily be alluded to. The student, how'ever, 

* Sof nn tliHHiibiPc t, J D DauA, Amer. J.Sri xvi 187S,p !536. ConipaicfilsnMirhol- 
lov Jhtll Sor France, \u Rrd s<'r. p 190, vi p 173. Fouquo ot Micjicl-Li vy, 

<'P (it p I tO liii'-* ubvi‘'cli, .Ifj/, Phifsioq 11 Ou the ola'Mlication ot onmpoiiiid silicaltd 
r(»rKH. «.po v /■ !)• ulsch (Jeol. ties, xxiv p ^07, and for .‘in im laivo oriticioiu of 

to'iiiLrel) iiuiu ralogical tla6.slfication, LoHsen, ojj cif xxiv p 78 i. 
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will find these questions discussed in later pages, and will probably 
recognise a distinct advantage in this unavoidable reference to them 
in connection with the rocks by which they are suggested. 

§ YI. — A Description of the more Important Bocks of the Earth's Crust. 

Full details regarding the composition, microscopic structure, and 
other characters of rocks must be souglit in such general treatises and 
special memoirs as those already cited.(pp. 86, 94). The purposes of 
the present text-book will bo served by a succinct account of the more 
common or important rocks which enter into the composition of the 
crust of the earth. 

A. Crystalline (including Vitreous). 

1. Stratified. 

This division consists mainly of chemical deposits, but includes 
also somo which, originally formed of organic calcareous debris, 
have acquired a crystalline structure. The rocks included in it 
occur as laminm and beds usually intercalated among clastic forma- 
tions, such ns sandstone and shale. Sometimes they attain a thick- 
ness of many thousand feet, with hardly any interstratification of 
mechanically derived sediment. They are being formed abundantly 
at the present time by mineral springs and on the floors of inland seas ; 
while on the bottom of lakes and of the main ocean calcareous organic 
accumulations are in progress which will doubtless eventually acquire 
a thoroughly crystalline structure like that of many limestones. 

Ice. — So large an area of the earth’s surface is covered with ice, 
that this substance deserves notice among geological formations. 
Ice is commonly and conveniently classified in two divisions, 
snow-ice and water-ice, according as it results from the com- 
pression and alternate melting and freezing of fallen snow, or from 
the freezing of the surface or bottom of sheets of water. 

Snow -ice is of two kinds. Ist, Fallen snow on mountain slopei 
above the snow-line gradually assumes a granular structure. Thf 
little crystalline needles and stars of ice are melted and frozen inti 
rounded granules, which form a more or less compact mass know: 
in Switzerland as Neve or Firn. 2nd, When the granular n4v 
slowly slides down into the valleys, it acquires a more compac 
crystalline structure and becomes glacier-ice. The structure an 
movements of glaciers are described in Book III. Part ii. Glacie 
ice in small fragments is white or colourless, and often shows innume 
able fine bubbles of air, sometimes also fine particles of mud. ] 
larger masses it has a blue or green-blue tint, and displays a veim 
structure consisting of parallel vertical veinings of white ice full 
air-bubbles, and of blue clear ice without air-bubbles. Snow-i 
is formfed above the snow-line, but may descend in glaciers i 
below it. It covers large areas of the more lofty mountains of the glol 
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even in tropical regions. Towards the poles it descends to the sea- 
levcl, where large pieces of it break off and float away as icebergs. 

Water-ice is formed, 1st, by the freezing of the surface of 
fresh- water (river-ice, lake-ice), or of the sea (ice-foot, lloo-ico, pack- 
iee) ; this is a compact, clear, white or greenish ice. 2nd, by the 
freezing of the layer of water lying on the bottom of rivers, or the 
s('a (bottom-ice, ground-ice, anchor-ice) ; this variety is more spongy, 
and often encloses mud, sand and stones. 

Rock Salt (Sel gemme, Steinsalz) occurs in layers or beds from 
less than an inch to more than six hundred feet in thickness. The 
salt deposits at Stassinit, for example, are 1197 feet thick, of which 
the lowest beds com}»riso 085 feet of pure rock salt, with thin layers 
of anhydrite } inch thick dividing the salt at intervals of from one 
to eight inches. The more insoluble salts are found in the lower 
])arts of the saliferous series and disappear towards the top. When 
purest, rock salt is clear and colourless, but usually is coloured red 
(}»eioxide of iron) , sometimes green, or blue. It varies in structure, 
l)('ing ^onnditm's beautifully crystalline and giving a cubical cleavage ; 
laminatiMl, granular, or less freipieutly fibrous. It always contains 
some admixture, either mechanical (clay, sand, vesicles of com- 
bustibl(‘ gas, sometimes present in largo quantity, or saline water) 
or ebemical ((dilorides of magnesium, or of calcium, &c.). Occasion- 
ally remains of minute forms of vegetable and animal life, bituminous 
wood, corals, shells, crustaceans, and fish teeth aro met with in it. 
^Iicioscopic examination shows it to contain minute cubical cavities 
filled with a solution of salt. Owing to its ready solubility, it is not 
found at the surface in moist climates. With its associatial seams of 
g}psum, anhydrite, red clay, &c., it forms senes of strata several 
thousand feet thick, as in Gallicia. It has been formed by the 
o\a|)oration of very saline water in enclosed basins — a process going 
on now in many salt-lakes (Great Salt Lake of Utah, Dead Sea), 
and on the surface of some deserts (Kirgis Steppe). In different 
parts of the world dc[) 08 its of salt have probably always been in 
progress from very early geological times. Saliferous formations of 
Tertiary and Secondary age aro abundant in Europe, while in America 
they occur even in rocks as ancient as the Upper Silurian period, and 
among the Punjab Hills in still more ancient strata. 

Limestone (Calcaire, Kalkstein).— Essentially a mass of calcium 
carbonate, sometimes nearly pure, and entirely or almost entirely 
soluble in hydrochloric acid, sometimes loaded with sand, clay, or other 
intermixture. Few rocks vary more in texture and composition. It 
may be a hard flinty close-grained mass, breaking with a -splintery 
or conchoidal fracture ; or a crystalline rock built up 0 / fine crystals 
of cahdte and resembling loaf sugar in colour and texture; or a dull 
^ earthy triable chalk-like deposit ; or a compact massive finely- 
^ granular rock resembling a close-gmined sandstone or freestone, 

, The colours, too, vary extensively, the most common being shades of 
[ blue-grey and cream-colour passing into white. Some limestones 
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arc siliceous ilic calcareous matter having been accompanied 

with silica in the act of deposition ; otlaos arc argillaceous, sandy, 
ferruginous, dolomitii^, or biliiminous By far the larger number of 
limestones are of orgaiiK; 01 igin; though owing to internal re-arrange- 
ment their original clastic chaiacter has ire(][uently been changed 
into a crystalline one. Under the present subdivision are placed 
all those limestones which have had a distinctly chemical origin, and 
also those which, though doubtless, in many cases, originally formed 
of organic debris, have lost thmr fragmental, and have assumed 
instead a crystalline Htrnetuie. 

Compact, common limestone. — A line grained crystalline 
granular aggri'gate, oeeiirring in beds oi lamina) mterstratilled with 
other aijuoous deposits. Wlien jmicst it is ri'adily soluble in acid 
with (‘ITci vcsceiicc', leaving litllo or no lesidiie. ]\riiny varndies occur, 
to some of which sejiaiate names aie gnen. IhfdrauJic limestone 
contains 10 per cent, or more of silica (and nsiiiilly alumina) and, 
wh(‘u hiiriit and sul)S{'([ucntly mixed with water, forms a cement or 
moitar, which has the property of “setting” or hardening umler 
wati'r. UimestoiK's (‘ontaining perhaps as mueli as 25 per cent, of 
silica, alumina, iron, Ac, which m thcmsidves would bo unsuitable 
lor many of tlio ordinary purposes for winch limestones are used, can 
he used for making hydraulie moitar. Tluese limestones occur in 
hedi^ like those m the Uia^ ol Jjyme Begis; or in nodules like 
those of ISlie]»p('y, from which Koman cement is made. Cement- 
stone is tlio name given to many pale dull ferruginous limestones, 
which contain an admixture of clay, and some of which can be 
prolitably used for making hydraulic moitar or cement. Fetid 
limestone {siinlistein, swinestone) gi\(‘s off a fetid smell (sulphuretted 
hydrogen gas), wlioii struidi with a hammer. In some eases the rock 
seeins to have been (h'posited by volcanic springs containing decom- 
posable sulphides as well as lime. In other instances the odour may 
1)0 coimectod witli the decomposition of imbedded organic matt<u’. 
In some ([uarrii's m tin' Oailioniferous Limestone of Ireland, as 
nuMitioiu'd by ]\lr. Jukes, the freshly broken rock may be smelt at 
a distance of a hundied yards ivlicn the men are at work, and 
occasionally the stiuich hecomes so strong that the workmen aie 
sickened by it, and require to li'avo off work for a time. Cornsione 
is an aieiiaceoiis or siliceoiLs limestone particulaily characteristic of 
some of the Babe 'zou* red sandstone loimations. Rottenstone is a 
decomposed siliceous limestone from which most or all of the lime 
lias been iomo>ed, leaving a siliceous skeleton of the rock. A 
similar deconiposition takes place in some ferruginous limestones, 
with the result of leaving a vellow skidoton of ochre. 

'J’ravertiii e (calcareous tufa) is tlie mateiial deposited by 
calcareous springs, usually whiti' or yellowish, varying in texture from 
a solt ohalk-hkc substance or marl to a compact building-stone. 
Stalactite is the name given to the calcareous pendant deposit formed 
on the roofs of liinostone'Caverns, vaults, bridges, &c. ; while the 
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rater from wbicli the liangin^ lime-icicles are derived diips to tlie 
oor, and on furttuT evaporation there gives rise to the criist-liko 
eposit known as stalagmite. Mr. Sorby has sIionmi tliat in the 
alcareous deposits from fresh water theio is a constant tendency 
)war(ls the production of calcite crystals with the principal axis 
orpendicular to the surface of deposit. Wlioio that surface is 
iirved, there is a radiation or (livorgeivo of tlie tibre-like crystals, 
'lus is well seen in sections of stalactites and of sonic calcareous 
11 fas (Fig. 100). 

Oolite. — A granular limestone, in which the grains are more or 
I'ss perfectly spherical, giving the aspe(d of lisli-roo. Each grain 
onsists of successive concentric coats of carbonate of lime formcil 
ound some minute grain of sand or other foreign body which was 
:ept in motion, so that all sides could in turn beconio encrusted, 
lolitu'. grains of this character are now forming in the springs of 
'arlsbad (Sprudelstein) ; but they may no doubt also bo produced 
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where gentle currents in lakes or partially enclosed areas of the sea 
keep grains of sand or fragments of shells drifting along in water, 
twhich is so charged with lime as to bo ready to deposit it upon 
Hiy suitable surface. Where the individual grains of an oolitic; 
[irnestone are as large as peas, the rock is called a pisolite, 
f Marble (granular limestone). — A crystalline-granular aggregate 

pun posed of crystalline calcite granules of remarkably uniform 
|ize, each of which has its own indt;pendent twin lainellm (often 
iving inPu'ference colours) and cleavage lines. ‘This characteristic 
ructnro is well displayed when a thin slice of ordinary statuary 
larlde is placed undor the microscope (Fig. lb). Typical marble 
I white, but also yellow, grey, blue and roil ; or streaked and 
lottled. Its granular structure gives it a resemblance to loaf- 
igar, whence the term “ saccharoid ” applied to it. Fine silvery 
n often be noticed even in the purest 

laible. Some crystalline limestones associated with gneiss and schist 
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nio siliceous llio calcareous jnattfu* lia\in;:( beo}! accompanied 

with silica in the a(;t of deposihen ; otheis aio aij^illaccous, sandy, 
fei ruginous, dolornitic, ni biluiniiiou-<. iiy far the larger number ot 
limestones are of 01 game ()i igitj; though owing to internal re-arrange- 
ment their original clu'^tic cliaraetei has Iretpieiitly been changed 
into a crystalline om*. lliuler the present subdivision are plaecd 
all those lime‘<tones \\hieh have had a dislinetly chemical origin, and 
also thos(‘ winch, though (huihlh ss, in many cases, originally formed 
of oiganie dehris, ha\(' lo^l tlioii trngmental, and have assumed 
iiisttaid a eiystaliiiio sliuetuK*. 

Com |taVt, eonimon limest(»ne- \ fine grained crystalline 
granular au'gregate, or'ciiinug lu hi-ds oi lamiiueiuteislratitied with 
olluu a(jUt‘ouh (h'jjosils. When puie^t it is n-.idil) soluble m acid 
with ell'ci ve^celice, h‘U\ lllg lltl le or lloieMdiK'. Many ^.lrl(‘tK‘S occur, 
to some of w’hieli s(‘paiate names aie gi\<‘U. IhuhaiiJic hidf'bione 
eonlums 10 jier cent, or mori' of silica, (.iiid u^u.lliy alumina) and, 
wlieti lairiit and hults(‘([u«‘nlly mixed with watm', forms a ccunent or 
iiioitar, wliieh lias th(3 pioperty of “setting” or liaidiuiing under 
water. Liui("'t()M('s containing txubaps as inueli ns 20 per cent, of 
silica, alumina, iron, , winch m (hemsidvcs would lx* unsnitahle 
lor many of the ordinal) jinrposes for which limestones are used, can 
hi' used tor making hydianln* moitar. 'riiese linK^tones occur m 
heiU like those in the Lia-> ol Lmui' Kegis, or ill nodules like 
those ot Sheppey, Iroiii which Koman (‘(‘ment is made. CenK'nt- 
sto)io IS the naiiM' given to many pale dull femiginoiis limestones, 
which contain an admixtnie of clay, and somi' of which can be 
piolitably used lor making bydraiilic moitar or cenu*nt. Fetid 
linu'dime [biinlbtiin, swinestoiie) gives olf a fetid smell (sulphuretted 
livdrogi'ii gas), when striiek wnli a bammer. In some cases tlie rock 
hix'ins to liavi' lxx*n ih'jxi^itixl l>y volc.inic springs containing deiMun- 
posabh' sulpliid(‘> as well as liim‘. In otlu'r instances the odour may 
1)0 eonneeU'd with the (h'compo^ition of imbedded organic matter. 
Ill some nuames in the C.irliunihrous Limestone of Ireland, as 
mentioned l»y Mr. .Inkc'j, the fleshly broken rock may bo smelt at 
n distance ol a lumdHxl v arils when the imm aio at work, and 
(X’easioiially tlii' stench hceomes so strong that the workmen aie 
sickened hv it. and re(jiuie to leave olV work for a time. Cornsfone 
Is an nn nai’i'oiis oi silict'oiis limestone particnlaily characteristic of 
some ot tlie Pahe zoic ird sandstone loimations. Rottenstone is a 
decomposed silice 'us linirstune fiom whn-h most or all of the lime 
has been loinoMxl, leaving a siliceous skeleton of the rock. A 
similar decinnposituni takes ])laee in some leiniginons limestones, 
witli the result ol leaving a vidlow skeleton of ochre. 

Travertine (calcaieons tula) is the mateiial deposited by 
calcareous sellings, usnallv white or )ellowisli, varying in texture from 
a^ solt (dialk-like substance or marl to a compact building-stone. 
SUdadiie is the name given to the euleaicous pendant deposit formed 
on the roofs of limestoiie-ca veins, vaults, bridges, &e. ; while the 
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water from which the lian^iniy liiiK'-ii'iclos Jin' (lcriv('(l diips to tho 

floor, and on furthtT e\apori\tion there j^ivert rise to the crnst-like 
de|>osit knov^n as staJcKjnute. Mr. Sorhy has shown tliat in the 
cahMretjiH deposits Iroiii tiesli water theie is a constant tendein^y 
towanls the production of calcite enst.ils with tlio princijial axis 
|H 5 rpt*n(liciilar to th(‘ surface of deposit. Wheio that surface is 
curved, there is a radiation or (iiver;i[cn'*c of the lihre-like crystals. 
Tills IS w'ell seen in sections of stalactites and of some calcareous 
tufas (Fi;^. 100). 

Oolite. — A "ranular limestone, in w'hich tho crmins are more or 
h'ss pm-foctly splu'rical, giving the as[H)i‘t of tish-roe. Fach grain 
consists of successive concentric coats ot c.ii'bonato of lime formed 
round some minute gram of sand or other foreign body which was 
kept in motion, so that all sides could in turn hecomo encrusted. 
( tolitic <j:rains of this character are now forming in the springs of 
Carlsbad (Sprudelstoin) ; hut they may no doiilit also ho produced 
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where gentle currents in lakes or partially enclosed areas of the S(‘a 
keop grains of sand or fragments of sliells drifting along in water, 
which H so charged with lime as to Is' loady to deposit it upon 
any snitahlo siirfiice. Wiiero tho individual grains of an oolitic; 
liini'stone are as large as peas, the rock is (‘ailed a pi so I it(‘. 

Marble (granular limestone). — A ervstallino-grannlar aggr<‘gato 
comjK>sed of crystalline calcito granules of nmiarkahly uniform 
si/e, each of which has its own ind«*pendent twin lamellm (often 
givinir interference colouis) and cleaivage lines. ‘This charaeteristic 
structure is well displayed when a thin slice of ordinary statuary 
mirhle is placed under the microscope (Fig. Id). Typical marble 
H white, hut also yellow', grey, blue and rod; or stn^aked and 
mottled. It^ granular striietiiro gives it n resemblance to loaf- 
Migar, whence the term saccharoid ” applied to it. Fine silvery 
scales of miiM or talc may often be noticed even in the pur(.*8t 
marble. JSome crystalline limestones associated with gneiss and schist 
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arc y)c*culiu»ly lirli in miiK'ralv-niiou, ^varnot, trcmolite, actinolite, 
ontlKrphyllitc, zoisitr*, vfsuMafiitt^ and many other species occurring 
thor<‘ oft<‘n in ^'n at, ahumlaia-c. I^Iany varieties of colour and 
texture occur among thcM* )jjiiest<)ii<*% as may be seen in the 
numerous kindb ot oinamontal inarbh'. 

Muil)lo U ogai(l<<l b> imM goologihts ns a metamorphic rock, 
that in, one in wliieli the c.ilciiim caibonatc, whether derived from an 
on.,mnie or inorg.uue .s(/m<‘e, has been entirely recrystallized fa 
In iia* eoiijsi' (d this change the oiiginal clay sand or other 
iinpuntn s of tlio lock have hecn also ciystalhzi'd, and now appear 
as tho ci jhl.dlinc silicates just relcrieil to. Marble occurs m beds 
and huge' lenfieiihir inn-scs associated with eryslallino schists on 
many dillerciit gcologn-al lioiizoiis. Jn Canada it occurs of Jiaiircn- 
tian , in Scotlund ot Lowi'r Silurian; in Utah of Ujipcr Carbon- 
ilcroiis; 111 )Suitlu>rn Miiiojic of Juias.sic age. 
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Dolomite (Ma^ncsiuu Limestone) consists typically of a yellow 
or white civstallinc massive aggregate of tho mineral dolomite; but 
therehitivi' propoitmns of tlie calcium and magnesium carbonates 
vary imlctiniti 1\ , so that every gradation can ho found, from pure limc- 
Ktone without magnesium oarhonate up to pure dolomite containing 
15‘(ir) per cent ot that earhouate. Ferrous caibonatc is also of common 
oecurronee in this mck. 'J’he texture of dolomite is usually distinctly 
erystnllino, the mdivtilual crystals being occasionally so loosely held 
together that tlu' lock leadilv enimbles into a crystalline sand. A 
fissured (‘tiyornous stnuduro is of c<unmou occurrence; even in 
compact vaiietieseellulai spaces occur lined with crystallized dolomite 
(Kauehwaeko), the ei vitals ot' which are often hollow and sometimes 
enclose a kernel ol ealeite. Other varieties are built up of ^herical, 
botryoidal and ii regularly-shaped eoneietionary masses. Dolomite 
in its more typical forms js distinguishable from limestone by its 
greater hardness (S'o—l*:)), higher specific gravity (2*8—2*95), and 
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much less solubility ill h}(lrocliloiic acM. It oocuih sometimes in 
l)f‘cls of orijr'iial deposit associated witli ‘rypsuui, rock-salt and other 
n'sults of the 0MijK)nitiou of saturated saline watenj; it is also 
found iej)laein^ nhat ^^as once ordinary limestone. This process, 
in which caibcnato of lime is replaced by carbonate of magnesia, is 
known as dolomittzafion (see Rook III., Part L, Section iv., § ii.) ^ 
Pohuiiite foims huge mountain masses, as in the Dolomite ]\lountain8 
(j 1 the Ikistein Al})^ 

Gypsum. — A line granular to compact, sometimes fibrous or 
''parrv aggiegate of the mineral gypsum, IniMiig a hardiu*sa of only 
1 5 — 2 (tlu'relbro scratched with tiio mu!), and unall’ccted by acids; 
hem'e le.idily distinguishable fiom limestone, which it occasionally 
ic'iembh's. It is normally white, but may be coloured gr(‘y or 
hrown by an adniixtuie of clay or bituimm, or yellow and red 
by l)eing stained with iron oxide. It occuis in beds, lenticular 
intmcalations and stiings, usually associated with beds of ri'd clay, 
rock-salt, or anlndnte, in foimations of many various geological 
periods from the Silurian (New Yoik) down to recimt tinuvs. The 
'friassic g\psum (h'posits of Thuringia, Hanover and the Harz have 
hnig been tamous. One of them runs along the south Hank of the 
Ilarz Mount<iins as a great hand six miles long and icuching u 
licight ol sometimes 430 feet. 

(l\pMim fuini^lics a good illustiation of the many dilTerent ways 
111 which Mime mineral substances can originate. Thus it may bo 
pioduced, Pt, as a chemical ]irt‘eipitate fiom solution in water, ns 
when S(‘a-w,itcr is evaporated; 2nd, thiough tin* decomposition of 
hiilpliides and tile action of the resultant sulplniiie acid U[)()n lirni'- 
stoni*, 3rd, tlirough the mutual decomposition of caibonato of liino 
and sulphates ot iron, copper, magnesia, Ac,; dth, through tho 
hydiation (»f anhydiite ; 5tii, through the action of the sulphurous 
\.ij)(turs an(l solutions of x'olcaiiic oiiticos upon linn'stoiio and cal- 
oarctni^, loi-hs.- it is in the lirst of thesi' ways that tin* thick beds 
ot g}psum a^so^•iatcd with rock-salt in many geological formations 
h»\(* l>een formed. The first mineral to upp(‘ar in the evaporation 
ol M-a-water being gypsum, it has been precipitated on tho floois of 
inland s< as and saline lakes before tin; more soluble suits. 

Anhydrite. — The anhydrous vaiiety of ealeium sulphate occurs 
111 Kdi}erou> deposits, but is less fictpient than gypsuin, into which it 
pa^Mw by taking iij) 0'2()25 of its weight of w’ater.^ 

Ironstone. — Under this general term are included a number of 
iron 01(8 m which the peroxide, piotoxide and carbonate enter in 
various inixturt‘8 with clay and other impurities. They have 
gimcrally been deposited as chemical preeijiitates on the bottoms of 


0» the nature of dolnnnte bco 0 Meyer, / Thuiarh Gcol G>‘$ xxxi 

V'l; *** P ‘^^7, XXXI p 7.50. 

^ Uoth i hnn (Uol ! p. 553. 

.‘'<0 (1 Rrifrft on formation of U)ig rock m preuemo of a flolution of chloride of 
Cw-Tf 1 a""'' ^^71, p. 932 AI^o liischof, Chem. und I'hy^ Gwl Suppl 
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lako'^, nnflor inarHliy j^rouiid, or witliin fissiivos and cavities of rock'^. 
iS(jnie of the iron ort.*'- uiij^ht bo placed with the schistose rocks; 
but they are taken heio for (‘onvenierice. 

Ilfomatite (red iron-oie), a c()in[)act, fine-^^rained, earthy, or 
filiroUH rock ol a blood-red to brown-icd colour, but whore most 
cryKtalline, Htoe!-;<roy and hplend. nt, with a distinct clierry-rcd 
streak. I ’(uiMsls of anh\dious lenic oxhle, but usually is mixed with 
clav, sand, or other in^oidient, m such vaiyine; proportions as U) 
pass by iiiMMihiljh; ^lad.itions, into feiruginous clays, sands, quartz, 
or jaspei. Oeeuis as h< huj^e concretionary masses, and veins 
tniveisin;; crysfallMK* rocks; sonn'tiinc.s, as iii Wcstmoieland, filling 
up cavcinoii^ Spaces in Innestone. 

L Mil on I to (blown iron-ore), an eaithy or ochrcoiis, compact, 
tine-^iaiiied ol lilirous loek of an oelin* yellow to a daik-hrown colour, 
di^lingiiMlialtle lioin Incnialite by being hydrous and giving a 
yellow streak. Occurs in beds and vi'ina, soinctimes as the result 
of tin* oxidation ol Icrioiis caihonat(‘, also ubund.iutly on the floors 
of some lakes and under niuishy soil, when' it hums a hard brow’ii 
Cl list upon the im})ciMous Huhsoil {hofj iron-ore). Found likc- 
wIm' in oolitnr I'oncrelions Hoiin'times as largii as walnuts, con- 
HMting of conecntiic laycis of impure limonite with sand and clay 
(Jlohno :). Sei' p. 171, and Bo«dv Hi. Bait II. Section iii. 

Spathic Iron-oi(*, a coaisi' or (iiu* ciystalline aggregate of 
the minciul siderilo or linious (*arboimti‘, usually with carbonates of 
calcniin, manganese and magnesium ; has a prevalent yellowish or 
brownisli cohair, and when iresh, its rhombohodral cleavage faces 
show a pearly lintn', which soon disappears as the surface is oxidised 
into lirnoiiitc. Occuis in beds and veins, cspi'cially among older 
geohigical I’oimations. The colossal Frzlxu'g at Fiisenerz in Stvria, 
winch lises lilKK) feet above the vulli'V, consists almost wholly of 
Hldenti'.' 

(Ma\-ironston<’ (Splncrosidcnte), a (lull brown or black com- 
]»act foim of sidcntc withaxanablo mixture of clay, and usually 
uIm) of organic inattt'r. Ocimrs in tlio (arboniferous and other 
formations m the form mtlier of nodules, where it has usually been 
deposited louiul .some oiganic centre, or of beds interstratdied witli 
shales and coals. It is more properly described at p. 175, with the 
organically dcn\ed locks. 

Mag IK' tic iron-oic, a granular to compact aggregate of 
magnetite, ol a black cohmr an<l streak, more or less perfect metallic 
lustie, and strong luagnctism. II 5*5 to 0*5, (ir. Id) to 5*2. Commonly 
contains udmixtuu's iif other minerals, notably of haematite, chrome- 
iron, titanic-iioii, puitcs, cldoiite, (piurtz, hornblende, garnet, epidote, 
felspar. Occurs in beds and enoimous hmticular masses (Stticke) 
among crystalline sidimts. Thus among the gneisses of Norway lies 
tlie mm mountain of Oellivaia in Luleo, Lappmark, 16,000 feet long, 
8000 feet broad, and 2000 leot high. 

' Zirkol, Lthih, \ y :?l,x 
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Siliceous Sinter (Ceyscnte, Kiosolsintor), tlio siliceous deposit 
mado hot spring's, inelndin^ varieties that are (M'uinblinLi: and 
earthv. coinpact and Hiuty, hnely lamin.ited and shaly, sometimes 
dull anti opaqiit', sometimes translmvmt, witli pi'arly or’waw lustr<‘. 
'I'he di‘po-it may occur as an inciuslation round the orilices of 
(iiiption, iisinj; into dome shaped or e\en columnar ele^atlons, iir 
inY(“<fiti;jf l(‘a\es ami stems (»t plants, sliells, insects, Ac., or hanefim^ 
in jtendent stalactites fiom cavtunoiis spaces which an' from liiiu' 
to tmu> reached by the liot wati'r. ^Mlen purest, it is of snowy 
whiteness, but is othm tinted yellow or llesh colour. It consists df 
silica «S1 to in per ct'iit., with small j)roporlioiis of alumina, fciric 
oMilt*, him', magnesia, and alkali, ami Irom 5 to 8 per cent, of 
w.itrr 

Flint (Silcx, Eciierst(*in). — A grey or black excessively compact 
rock' with the hardiie^s of (piait/ and a perfect conchoidal fracture, 
!(.•> splii»tcis being translucent on the (slgos. Consists of an 
intimate mixtiin' of cr\stallinc in.soluhle silica and of amorphous 
‘'ilif'a soluhh' in caustic potass. Its dark colour, whicJi cun ho 
(Ir^tioydl by heat, arises chielly from the presenee of cai honaceoiis 
mattci. Flint occurs nriucipally as nodules, dispi'rscd in layiTS 
thiough the uppi'i' ch.illv of JOngland and the north-w'est of Euiopi'. 
It Iri'ijuciitly encloses organisms such as sponges, eclimi and hra- 
chinpiids, ami has bt'cu deposited from scu-wuter, at first through 
otganic ag(Uc\, and subsequently by din'ct chemical precnutation 
rtmnd the already deposited silica. (Rook III. Pait II. Station in.) 
Chut IS u name applicjd to impure vari<*ties of Hint, oth(*r brittle 
>aiictirs ai(‘ known as hornstone, which, under tlio inicioscope, how- 
t \ci. pichcnl.s a cr}stilline structure. 

Sum* of the other varieties of silica occuriing in large masses may 
he (las.srd as rocks. Such i\to jasper, con unon quartz, ami ferruginous 
quart:. Thes<3 occur as veins tiaversing both stratitied and unstrati- 
ted r<H*ks; also as beds associated with the cryhtulline schists. 

ith them may be gioupcd Ltjdian-stone, a black or dark coloured, 
cxciw^iM-ly compact, hard, inlusiblc rock, with splintery fiacturc, 
tx'ciunng in thin, Khar}ily defined bands, sjdit by cro.ss ]omts into 
polvgonul Iragnu'iits, w'hich are sometimes ceiiK'nb'd by line layers of 
<piartz. It (‘(uisists of a mixture of silica with alumina, carhonaceous 
nuitoiials, ami oxide of iron. It occurs in bands in Silurian and 
later palaeozoic iormations mterstratified with ordinary sandy and 
argdlaccous strata. As tlicso rocks have not been altered the 
bands of Lydian-stone may be of original formation, though the 
extent to which they are often veined with quartz shows, that they 
ha^e 111 many cases been permeated by siliceous water since their 

dejKmii. 

U u a r t z i t e is a granular and compact aggregate of quartz, which 
has U?en pnxUiced by the metamorphism of sandstone. It will be 
dcjkTiUd III connection with the schistose rocks among which it so 
ircqnciitly occurs. 
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2. Schistose or Foliated 

The Ci Yf’tullinf' Srlu^ts f«Mni a i<*inurkal)ly A^ell-defiiK-d Rciio^ 
of rocks. Tlicirstiuclun* ci V'ltallnir', l>nt js (iiHtinpuished fiom that 
of tlio iiiuHsivc i()ck‘< lt\ tli»« jiosKf's^ioii (if ail arran^^ciTient into mor(‘ 
or IcHH (;l(wclv lav< is or folia, consisting' of matcnals which 

have iiHsiimcd a civ-lallnic character alon^ tlii*so la\crs, Tho folia 
may he coiujioscil o| onK one niincial, hut Usually consist of two or 
more, which ocr-iii iiliici in distinct, often altinnale, lamiiun or 
inteiniiii;.'Ied 111 the 'aiiic layr In sonii‘ icspects tins htiuctnie 



I’ll) IT I’lii'iiii m A uiM cr (!m iss, himwiM) na n srii n \R ( iioivciFR 
I'l iM Imuia, nao uai. 


r«'8Cinhlcs that of tlu^ sliatifi<'d icM'ks, hut is difi’creutiati'd ( 1 ) hv 
a pn'\alcnt striking want of continuity in tho folia which, as a 
rum, aie conspicuousl\ lenticular, thiclouiinp' out and then dying 
away, and n'ajipcaiing after an interval on the same or a difTcrent 
piano (hV. 1(); (-) hy a pt'culiar and very charactorisiic welding 
of the folia into caeh other, the erystallino particles of one layer 
Ircing so intmininglcd with those of the la)crs above and holow' it that 
tho whole eoheies ns a tongh lu^t ('a«dy lissile mass ; (3) by a firquent 
remarkable and (‘minontU distmetivc puekoring or crumpling of the 
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folia, winch bce«)incs Miin* times lino iis to ho <li>oorml)loonly under 
the microhOo^H^ * ^'0» often j)res<*nt consjtieiiom^ly in hniul- 

siMXMmens (1 ‘il'. IS), and eanhetiaeed in in(‘ren‘'in^ dimen.sitms till it 
e<uineot.s itM'lt witli p;;imtie curvatures of the strata which emhraoo 
whole mountains in their sw'ecj). Those <-haractt'rs are MiOicient to 
indh'ate a gieat diffeieiico between sr-histoso nndis and ordinary 
htratiliod formations, in which the atrata lie in continuous llat,]iaralh'l, 
and more oi h'^s c.imIn separable hueis. 



I’lu IS— Vn\s oK A II\M) Spk^’imjv or f’ovionrui Mica Hntrsi, 

IWu-JHIUOi SMI KM. si/h 


A rtK-k t>ossos.siii^ this erj.slalbne arranr^^einont into separate folia 
H te rmed a “ se h i s t." 'J’his word, thoiif^li employisl jw a f;ouoral 
d* si^nalion to des<-ribo the stru< tnre ofull tnily i(di,ited rocks, is also 
made uhc of as a suffix to the names of the minerals (T whieli some of 
the foliated rocks lar^o ly eon-iist. Thus we have “ ifiica-schist,” 
‘Ndilorite bcIiLst,” “ hoiiiblende-.sebist.” If the mass loses, its fissile 
tondenoy owing to the felting together of the component mineral into 

' On the nn rosropic B'rii‘’t«ire of tlio orystallmo whifits we Zirkol, 3ficro#<ro/a’<vj/ 
f *trr^phy fxo\ vi of King’^ Explorahnn of ioth VaralM) 1870, p 14. All{>ort, J 
.W xxxit p 107. Forlo.o;, cif XXXM p «l. 
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a tough cohoroiit whole, the word ro<-k is usually substituted for 
whist, HH in “ hoiubh iid<*-i(jck,” “aotiiinjite-rock,” and so on. The 
student must l^ear in mind that while the jios^e^sinn of a foliated 
structure is tlie distinctive* chuiacter ot tlie crystalline scliists, it is 
not always pi es( nt in individual laal or mass associated with 

these rocks. Vet the nonAehistoM* poitntn*,are so obviously integral 
parts of th(‘ schi^teso suie^ that they cannot without great vio- 
lation of nutiirul afhiiitns l»e sejiarated from them. Hence in the 
following eiiuim-iation Ihiy aie included as common accoinpaninients 
of the schi4s. Eoi the saiin* o-a'^on quartz-rock is placed in this 
HubdivisKiTi, though it onl\ oc(‘a.sionaIly shows a schistose structure. 
Thcoiigin »»l the eiysta!lin«‘ schists has been tin' subjict of lung 
(hVciismoii among geologists. Weiner held that, like other ro<*ks of 
high antiquity, they w< ie ciiemieal jireeipitates from a universal 
o<-ean. Hutton and his tollowi'is maintained that tlu'y were 
meehiinieal aqueous sc'dinients altf'ied hy suhterranean heat, d'hese 
two doeliiiH's in vaiious modiiii'utions are still maintained by opposite 



Vm 111 Covnuuni Mir\( n»i s-si iiwi, as min i ndku the Mauos(orE 
Vini K lowill vW .)0 DlAMEIKlta. 

seliouls. Sonu' seliists ate undoubtedly altered sedimentary rocks, 
and may jiroju rly be teinied “ inetamorjihie.” Whether this 
has also been the onomoi certain ancient gneisses and schists under- 
lying till' oldest f(Ksi!iit«rous formations is less easily dett'rmined. 
(Heo Book IV., Sect vni). 

Talc-schist.— A schi'-tose aggregate of scaly talc, often with 
quartz, felspar, and other minerals; having an imetuous feel, and 
wliiti* or gM eiiish colour. Geeurs in bods associated with mica- 
schist and clay-slate, and fiequently contains magnetite, chlorite, 
mica, kyitnite, and other miueial.s, including caibouates. A massive 
variety comjiosotl ot a tinely felted aggregate of scales of talc wdth 
chlontdand sorjientine wculled pot stone (Topfstein). Many rocks 
liave been classed as lule-bchist, which contain no talc but a hydrous 
mica. Those are called by Dana hydro-mica-schists. Talc-schist 
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KH not spwirtllY rtbiincliuit, thouf;h it ot'ours in oon^idonihlo mass in 
till! Alps (Mont Plano, Monto Rosa, Oannthia, Ao.), arui is fouinl also 
arnon^^ tin* Aponniin' ami Ural mountains. 

Chlorite-schist. — A scaly schistose ngcfr<*pito of 
chhnitc n.mmlly with (piartz and often with iclspar, talc, lUK'a, or 
niaf^m tit**, tin* last-iuimed inineial frequently ap])caiin;: in l)cautiluUy 
pTfcct (li^seiniriat<*<I octolnalra. Occurs with gneiss and other 
schHt*^ in nvenlv la'ildcd mas^e'<. 

Hornblende-schist. — A schisto.se mass of black or dark-green 
hornl>lt*nde, but often interlea\ed with hlsjiar, quartz, or mica. 
When tlie H'lnstose character disappears the mass becomes a horn- 
blende-rock (ampliibolite). WMien the variety actinolito occurs 
in«tea<l of common hoinblemle it foims actinol ite-schist. Tliese 
liorrdjh'iidt* rocks occur as bands a.ssociab'd witli gin'iss and other 
HcliHtovo formations. It was siiggesb'd by tin* late Mr. Jukes that 
they limy jiossibly repr(*.s«‘nt what were once heiL of hornblendic or 
au^itie lu\a and tuff which have been metamorphosed fogetlier with 
the Mtrata among which they were inb'realated. 

Clay-slate, argillaceous-schist (Argillite, Phvllite, Sehisto 
ardoiM*, Tlionsehiefer, Thonglimmersehiefer). Undt'r tlicsi* names are 
ineliided eertaiii hard fissile argillaceous mas.ses eom]M)sc<i pnmarily 
of eoiujiact clay, with usually minute Hakes of iniea, iiui* granules of 
quartz, and frequently cubes and concretions of p\ rites as wi*!! as 
\eiuj» of quartz and caleite. The iissilo strm'tnn* is sp(*ejally 
<*haraet(*riHtie. In some cases this stnietnro is merely that of original 
depomt, as is iiroved by the alternation of fissile beds with hands of 
Imuleued saml.stone or even conglomerate. Siieli aie the argillaeisms 
sclii-t^ ol tile Scottish Highlands. Put in certain regions where 
tin* nteks ha\o been much compiessed the t}^*<ilo structure of the 
argillaceous bands is independent of stratification, and can be seen 
traversing it. »Sorby has shown that this siipeniidiieed fissihty or 
“cleavage” ha.s resulted from an internal rearrangement of the 
j'artieles in planes perpendicular to tin* direction in which tin* rocks 
liave been couiprchsed fSce Pook 11. S<*ction iv. § iii). In England 
the term “slate ” or “ clay-slate ” has gem-rally been applied soh*ly 
f<> aigillact*<)u.s rocks jiossessing this cleavage-structure. 'J'liose 
where the Iknility is that of original sedimentation may be called 
“ argillaceous schists.” 

Micru.scouic examination shows that while some argillaceous rocks 
ixuiMst mainly of granular kaolin, many cleaved clay-slat(!s contain 
It b propiirtion of a micaceous mineral hi extreni(*ly minute 
akes whn'h in the best Welsh slates have an average size of 
e an inch in hremltb, and of an inch in thickness, bjgether 
with Very fine black hairs which may be magnetite.^ Moreover, 
many Hay-slates, though to outward appearance thoroughly non- 
r>^talllne and evidently of fragmental composition and sedinfentury 


fjf ^ xxxvl p 68. See alao a r»aper on the microitcopic Blructurc 

Huionum clayslntei bj A. Wichman, op cil. xixv. p 156 
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ori<(in, yet contain, sometimf-H in remarkable abundance, microsc^)pic 
inicioliths and crystals of diflerent minerals. These minute bodies 
(iunsist of yellowisli-hrosvn needles possibly of iioinblende, fjreenish 
or ytdlowish flakes of mica, also scales of cakdte. Tliey are generally 
placed with their long axes [»arallel with the lines of fissility. Small 
grttiuiloH of ({uaitz <‘ontaining flmd-cuvitics, may possibly be of clastic 
(lerivation, but tiny show on their Hiirfuces a distinct blending with 
the fiuhst.in<*e of the hiirroiinding mek.* M. Kenaid has found that 
the Belgian whet-slate is full of inmute erystals of garnet.^ Vet the 
original truly scdimr'ntary oiilmii of clay-slato is indicated by its 
abundant elastic granules and fkikes, by the tract's of stratilicatioir, 
false-hedding, ripplt'-murk, tVe , and by the oc<;urrence of included 
(jrgariK* rtuimiiis. Some miciosctjpie ervhtals may possibly have heeii 
originally (oimed among the muddy sediiiKuit on tin* seu-fltMir. But 
inoiu piohably they bav<* ht‘en sul)st‘i|Uf'ntI\ th‘veIo|)e(l within the 
rock, aiul it present incipient slagt's ol tin* prots'ss which has ended 
111 the produetmu of inica-sebist and gneiss.'* 'I'lie dovelopmcut of 
ciystals of eliiiistolite and other miiieials in clay slate is fn'quontly 
to he ol)sei\ed round ho^soH^^i gninitt* a*' oneol (lie phases of contact 
jnetaniorplii-'in. 

A inuiiher of vaiietiesof (day-slate aie rocogni'^ed. Uoofing- 
hlate (Batdi.M'liiefei) iindiules tln^ liin^st, ino»t compact, homo- 
gmieons and duiahbi kinds, smtahlo lor rooting Iniuses or the 
niamilactUK' of tables, (duinin'N -pieces, w ritiiig-sbiti's, A(‘. ; it oc(‘Uis 
in the Silurian ainl Ih'vonian t(»rma(ion.s of Ceiili.il and \V(‘st(*rn 
l']iii'op(*. W ln't-s lal no\ ucu 1 1 1 (', honf*-8ton e,aii exceedingly 
haul liiiegiaiin'd mIiccoiis roidi, some variiTii'S of which dt'rive their 
ecoiioiiuc value trom th<» piesenci' of inicio'^copic crystals. Chiiisto- 
lite-slate (schistt* nunde), a (day-slat<* in wlii(!ii ca'ystnls of (duasto- 
lit(' have bi'en d(*V(‘lop(*d, (*V(*n sometinnis snle by side with fitill 
distinetlv preseiMsl giaptolitt's or other orgauii* remains;* oceuis 
at Skiihlaw, also in Bnttanv, the ISreimes, Saxony, Xoiway, 
Mas‘»nchnst*tt'», A<*. St auroIlte-^late, a micucotuis (day-slate 
with ci)stals of .stauioliti* ; ocems in tin* INrein'es. Ottrelite- 
Blat(' a clav-^late tnaiked by minute si\-.si(l(Ml greyish or blackish 
green lanndl;e ol ottudih*; occuis in the Ardi'iine^ (wln*re it is saul 
to contain lemains of tiilobitesV aKo m Ikuaiia and New England. 
|)ipy r(*-slat(* H lull of Muall cijstals of dipyre (h'rmun |»etro- 
graplnrs lune diNtmguishod by inune sonn* other varieti(*s chaiac- 
tensed by dilVeri'nt kinds of concretions, but to which no 8jH*cial 
d(Hignalions haM* Issui gnen in English. Kno(eti8chu‘/er contains 
little kno(§ or coin'retions ot a ilaik-groen or brown hue granular, 
Iniutlv gliiiuiK'iiiig Hubstaiu'o, of a talcose or micaceous nature, 
imbedded in a tirn'ly laminated matrix of a talc-like or mica-like 

’ Zirki'l, Mik IMaf p VM) 

* A(Std. liotj. xli (18771 

* Sorby, hic nt Sro IV r.»rt v»it 

* A good (llusiratiou of tliiji ajowiatum ia figured by Kjorulf m hia G<oiog,e d,t 
Sitdlichen und MtilUrm ^onrujrn, I’laU* \u fig 24(1, 
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Tf)inem).* In Fnt^'hfiichiffor those concretions^ nro likt^ ^jraius of corn ; 
in (inryn^hitf> r, like ciiraway seeds ; in FhcM\vf,r, like llocks or 
f.j>«jts. Some of tho*;o rocks might he included with the micii-Hdusts. 

A n t h rac 1 1 1 c-sl ate, Aluiu-.s<late, dark carbonaceous slate 
with iiiu('li iron disnl|)hido. Ikinds of this nature soiuctiinos run 
tlirough a clay-slato region. The carbonaceous material aii^'s from 
tlie ultomtion of the r<*mains of plants ffucoids) or animals (fn*- 
(juently izraptolite^). The inarcasite so aluiniiautly assiKuaWd with 
tho^e ortraiiisnis decomposi's on e\|H)8uro, and the sulplmric acid 
pnxliK'od, uniting with the alumina, potass, and other bases of tlio 
siirrouinling rocks, gives ri'^e to an etllorcMUuu'e of alum, or the 
d( composition produces sulphurous springs like those of 3lolVat. 

Mica-schist (Miea-slate).— A sehi^tose UL^giogato of (piaitzand 
miea, the r« lati\o projwirtions of the two minerals varying wididy 
even in the same mass of rock. Each is arrang(*d in lenticular wavy 
lamina'. Tlie quartz shows greater inconstancy in tlie number and 
thiekiifss of its folia. Fn'quciitly a la) cr of tins mineral swells out 
tit a thiekiK'vs (tf an inch or inon*, and, dwindling rapidly down to a 
mere lliri'.id, dis,ip|M‘ars. 'I’he fpiaitz often ndains a granular 
eiiaraeltT like that of quartz-rock, no doubt indicative of its 
onginal s<'diiuentHty origin. The mica In s m thin plab's, some- 
times ho <lo\<tail(d into eacli other us to form long (’ontiniions 
irregular cnimplcd tolia, separating tin' (piurt/ la\(‘rs, and often in 
the torm of tlnn 8|)angles am) ineinbiuncs iiinning in tlie (piaitz. 
li’iir-. I'' and 10). As the loek splits open along its mieaecous folia, 
the (jimrl/ IS not reaiiily setm sax* in a eicss fiuetuie. 

Muxovite IS the usual iiina m tvpieal nneu-'«(‘liist ; but it is 
"otnetiiueN leplaei'd Ity biotite. Ill many lustrous seluhts wliieli aie 
n-iw liiiind to have a wide extent, the siheiy foliated miiMTul is 
a-e(. rtaine(l to U‘ a hvdrous mi<’a fmargarodite, damounte, Ae.). and 
not tale, as was once Knp|Mi.sed. 'I nese, as ulieady stated, have been 
mum d h)dru-niicu-sehists. Among the aeeessory minerals, garnet, 
s-*hori, felspar, iKjrnblende, kvanit«*, slaurolile, ejifurit4*, and talc may 
K* mentioiu'd. Miea-s«diist rea<lily passes into other members ol 
tin* sehi‘«toso family. Ry addition of h*lspur it inerg(‘H into gneiss, 
llv lo'.s ot quaitz and inereus«* of chlorite it j>ass< s into ehlont<‘- 
and by other giadatioiis into <jnartz-roek, Ac. 

^fr Saby luis jM)inted out that tiiin slices of true miea-sehiHt 
'^1 ell 4 xanuiK d umhT the inicrosc4>po show trae('s 4)t tlii* original 
gfains ot quart/.-^aml ami otln-r S(*«inn4*ntary jiartiehjs of which tim 
ro k at lii^t eim^isted. II 43 has also fiumd uidieations of enrrent- 
K* Iding 4»r ripple-drift, such as may be s'sui m many fimj stvlimeiitaiy 
•b jKHitH, and lie concludes that mica-schmt is merely a cr)stailim*' 
UHUuiorpho,<je<l sedimentary r4)ck.’ Resides the original qiiart/- 

' A Trtn IakiuIx, Stuf* Jahrb fur Mtn (1872), p 810 K A. Iammo, / 
Gr4.(lS72), p 

' Q J. OW 60 c. (ISoy), p. 401, and Um rc-cviit addrww la vol. xvxvi (IS80), p 8, I 
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f(rannlc*i tlioro 1ms l^oon a subsfqnfnt tlowlopment of quartz, partly 
round thcBo ^^runuloB and partly in iiidclimte labors through the 
rock. 

Among tlm vari<‘tics of ini<*a-hcl)ist may ho imMitionod, Scricito- 
RchiHt, <‘om]MJHcd oi an uggn gate of tine fohii ot tho hilky micaceous 
mineral bcricito m a coni[».iet Ikhh -* l<»n<-like (piaitz; J’ar.igonite- 
sohist wlicri* tin* mi(;a is the hsdrous Rt/la \ain*ty, ])aiagonito; 
Murgai o<lit( 3 -ach ibt whore tlie mica ih tho hydious form, 
niargaro(lit(*. 

Mh’a-HchiHt, togothor with other schistose rocks, forms exten- 
sive rtgions iM Norway, Scotland, the Alps, and other parts of 
Europe, and >ast truets of th(3 Aiclncari regrons of North America. 
It IH also found cncrrcling granrto masses (Scotland, Ireland, Am.) 
ns a mejaniorjdiic zone a mile or so hroad, winch shades away 
into ririalt»‘ied greywaclo* or slate ontsid(*. In thesr* ca^cs rt is 
nn(pii‘stiomd)ly a metamorphosed <*ondrtion ot ordinary sedimont- 
ary strata, tho change being connected with the extra\asatioii of 
granite, 

d'hough tlir* possession of a fissile Htrueture, showing abundant 
(iivisional surfaces C(tvei<‘d w it h glistening mica, is cdmiucteristic of 
mica schist, we must distinguish ootweeii tins structure and that of 
many mieaccons sandstones which can Ire split mfir thin seams each 
Hplciidcut with the shcmi of its nnca-llakt‘s. A little examination 
will show that III tho latter caMi tlm mica has not crystallizi'd in 
Hitii, hut exists incicly in tin* form of dctaclusi woin scah*s, which, 
though lying on tho same g(‘neral plain, arc not welded into each 
other as lu a schist; also that tho quartz docs not exist in folia but 
in loiimh'd separate grains. 

Gneiss, a seliistosi* aggregate of oithoelase (sometimes also 
oligiH’lasi*), qiiaitz, and iiiieu. It difiers from graniti* chiefiy in 
tlio foliated arrangement of tho mineials. Tho quartz souH'times 
contains ahiindant liquid cavities, in which liquid eurbon durxido has 
been detected, d'he lelativo piopoitioiis of tho minerals, and tho 
manner in which they aro group«*d with ('ueh other, present gri'at 
variations. As a rule, tin* foiia aro eoaiser and tho sehistoso 
ehnracter less perU'ct than in miea-.schist. {Sometimes tin* quart/, 
lies 111 toloinhlv piiii* bands a foot or even more in thickness, with 
jilati'S irf iniea scattered through it. 'these (piartz layers may ho 
roirlaet'd hy a ervslallim* mixture of quartz and felspar, or tin* 
felspar will taki* the form of indope'inlent lenticular folia, while tho 
laminn* o( miea which he so ahundantlv in tlio rock, give it its fissile 
structure. Among tho accessory minerals, garnet, tourmaline or 
schorl, hornhlende, ajmtite, graphite, p)iite8, and magnetite may bo 
enumerated. 

Mtuiy varieties of gneiss occur, some distinguished by peculiarities 
of struotim*, (18 where the reek is very fissile, or where it U'eomes 
granular or gmnitic; others by .sptvial minerals, as mica^giwisSf 
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\Ciu(‘li is tho iiormul tyj>o ; hornUende-fjm^i'^n, wlu'ro honihl^Mult' taki's 
till' j.Iiu'*' of mica; enrdi*TUf^-ifnets<<, wiili luotito an-l hhu'ish oor- 
-tjm iss, thi' mioa is rt'pla-a'd l>v tal<\ 

Jalvi- 0 (Viirs m \ast Insldod lu.i.ssi^') whii'h 

(>ct>u}tv a lar^^'^ spafv i» n'i^ions wlioro tlio oMt'r <:('(>lo^i('al lorniatioiis 
t'l tin* •'111 face. Vanities of it are also foiiiHl in tim mota- 
iiii>r|'lu»‘ /ont' tnu’irclini^ some masses of granite. So coarse is the 
te\(ur'* «>t iiiaiu giieis-M's that they cannot, in lianil-speciinens nor 
e\(n in larire bioi-ks, he certainly diseriimnatetl fjoin gianite. In 
Mieh (M-es it is onl\ In examination in the lic'hl and tho detection of 
ei« ar «‘\i<lence of a gc iicnil toli.ited structure that their true (diaracter 
< .m he <h‘termint < 1 . 

An inter( sting and important io<*k is met nith in some n'gimis of 
gneiss and sehis,t, vi/ , a schistose conglomerate, in nhieh pidihh s 
<t ipnit/. and other materials fiom h-ss than an inch to more tlian 
.1 lint in diameter aie imhedded in a foliated matn\. J'Aamples of 
tills kind are lonnd in the pass ot tin* dele Noire hetwi'eii Martigny 
all'! ( h iinouni, in north-we>,t Ir«*Iand, m the islainN ot Ihite, Islay, 
tiUNtlloeh, ami illtVerellt parts of Alg\llshlle. 'I'he pehhles aro 
not t<» U* distinguisln d Irom theoidinaiy \Miter-worn hloeks ot tiuo 
« iiiiglomerates ; hut the original matrix nliieh eiieloses them has 
I" •Ml so ulteied as to aeipiiie a mieacM'ous loli.ited stiiieture, and to 
wrap the jtehitles round as with a kiinl of gl i/.e. 'rin‘s«‘ faetn, like 
tli'-s<* air. ad\ n'ferred to m the mieroheopic htnieture of miea-sehiHt, 
ar.' ot eoiisid.Tuhh* value in regaid to the theoiy of the origin of 
th'* .■i\st.d!in.* schists. 

GranuUte(IieptMiite, KuiitcHchistoide, \V< iss-stein) * ANehistoso 

aj.:!.’:; it. , (oiisisting mainly of ortho<*lase and (piart/, with led 
g irn. t and some kvauite; m hy Homo jM'tiographeiH classed as 
an eruptive riwk with tho gr.init«*s. It oeeiirs in well-defineii 
filial*'. I he.ls usSiX'iated with gneisH and other crystalline r'lek-s in 
•^.i\ony, when* several varieties of tin* ro<*k have hemi ohoTved, 
on.* ()l \shn!h eoiisihts of diallage, tru’lmie feUpar, quart/, gaiiut, 
and hi.itit.', 

A lew (.iher crvhtiilliiie rocks, fnmd in compjinitively small oiian- 
tit\, as-.»eiat«‘(l with the crvstalline hcliihts, may ho ini'iitKiiied ln*ie. 
— tiarnet-rock, a erystalline-grunnlar aggn'gahs of garnet, horn- 
hh >de, uml inagiif'trto; k y a n 1 1 c - roc k, a mixturo of hluo 
kvanit**, nsl garnet, gnsrn mnaragditi*, and Hilver-wliito iniea; 
eelo<*ite (ompli'i<*ite-ro<‘k), composed of gniHs-greon Hinaragdilo 
an I r.si gjiriiet ; kinzigite, of miea, garnet, and a trielinic felspar. 

1 he ( heinieal comp.»sitiun of s«>me normal varieties of wdiistoso 
ro<*ks IS luTo apjienih'd ; hut tin* pr<»[i.»rti(jns <d’ tlio*e<instituents 
vars ( 011,1, h.r.ijjjy m dilTerent examphs of the sa no roek. • 

’ vy, A,' , /twt/. .'Cv OV/V /'Va;i/y, 3nl in r ii pp 177,1H9, iii p 'iH7, tv p 7'tn, 

vsH^p |( Jvfie,r»r. Sturt Jahrh, Ih 73, p <»73 D.ithi*, Z. IJfHttrh (ittd 1K77, 
1^ ‘*4 I->»Ui1a *i 1! k' f.tund in tho explanatory pamphhta publ^^h«s^ wiili tl.c hh.iU 
i... Sur\,) of baxoQv, eapccially tho^e of section* Ko<hliU, (,<fjnffiwaMu, 

«*i*i WaltiMna 
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Quartz-rock, Quartzite, though not proju'rly a K'hi'<t(Ko rvwK, 
mas Ik.* moat ouineiiuiitly (Mmsuleiod boro, as it is so (“onstunt an 
acrumpanimont of tho schists, ami, like them, can often U* directly 
tr;vcd to the aIi(*ration t)f former 8<Hhmcntary lormations. It is a 
f^iaiiidar to i‘ompiet mass of quartz, otMiorally \\hite, sonietiims 
\« ll()\v or red, aith a eliaiactoiistie lustrous fracture. It occurs in 
ilun and thick beds in associatnui witii schists, sometimes in con- 
tinuous niass»‘8 soieral thousand feet thick. In Scotland it forms 
runijes of mountains, and is there frequently ac(‘ompann*d aitli siib- 
oidinate bed*' of limestone, iiliich m Sulherlamlsbiie contain Lowt'i* 
Silurian fosNils. 

lotii to the naked e_\c,thc fimdy granular or an'iiiiceous stiiieturo 
ef qiiarlz-roek is distinetlv Msible. iMicroseojm* i*\amtnntion shoas 
this struetuie still mote efc.irly, and h'a\es no doubt tliat tlio roek 
oii;,Mii.dl\ eoiisisted of a toleiablv [>uio qiiai tz-sund, whieli has be(*n 
111 * lainoiphosed by pressuie and tin* traiislusion id’ a 'Siliceous cement 



lit, — Micif tst.ui i< Sn.iniif "K Aitia-K'« k 

Hit » an e\(«( ediiif^d) li.ird mass. Tins ceini'iit l^as probably pro- 
dun id b\ tlio solv« nt action of heated aatcr upon thoijuaitz j^ruiris, 
ahi-h *'<'('111 to shade off into each (diier, or into the interveninpt 
mIhm, It IS oainir, no doubt, to tho purely siliceous charaeter of 
the hlemlin;' ot tlu *-0 witli tno Hiirroiindin^ (‘f ment 

i** ‘‘t intimate, that tin* roek (d'ten a'-suims an alino>t flinty homo- 
p neoiis te\tuie. That quartzite as hen* fle-eribed is an orii^nnal 
s* 'liinentary nw'k, and not a chemical dejKisit, is shown not only hy 
H** I'fanular t«*xtuie, but by the exact rcsembl.oice of all its leading' 
f utures to ordinary sandstone — falH**-beddin^, altcrnatinn of c^mrser 
and finer layers, worni-biurows, and fiieoid-easts. llio Instions 
fractun* whicli rlistinpuishes this rock from sandstone is duo to tie* 
exee<* 4 lin^ly firm cobsion of the eomtionent grains whieh break 
aeruHii rather tliaii s^-parate, and to th(* conHe(|iient production of 
innumerahlo minute clear vitreous surfaces of quartz. A sandstone, 
on the other liand, h.is its p^rains so loosely coherent, that when the 
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rock is Irokon the fracture nassos between them, and the new surface 
obtained presents innumerable dull rounded f»rains. 

Besides occurring in alternation with schists, quartzite is also 
met with locally as an altered form of samKtone, which when tra- 
vereed by igneous dykes is indurated for a distance of a few inchi^s 
or feet from the intrusive ma‘<H. Thc‘*e local pi eductions of quartzite 
show the elmraeterihtic lustrous fracture, and have not yet been 
distinguished l>y the microscope irom the quartz-rock of wide 
metamorphie n'gions. Then* is yet another condition under which 
this i(s;k or one (jf analogous structuri' may he si'cn. Highly 
Hilicat<‘d hands, hiiMiig lustrous a'-pect, line grain, and great hard- 
ness, occur among tin' unultiuerl shales ami othi'r stiata of the Gar- 
bonifeious sys(( m. In such ca^es, the supposition of any gmieral 
metamni pliism liciiig luiidmmsihh*, \\c may infer either tliat these 
quait/ose hands have been induiated, for, example, by the passagii 
tliroiigh iIh'iu ot tlieruiul sili<‘atc(l water, (»r that they are an original 
foimatioii. 

Schistose Quartzite (Quaitz-sclust). — d'ho gradation from quartz- 
rock into the various Hchi.4s can he traci'd in almost any ri'gion of 
iiK'lainoipluc locks. It is perfectly analogous to the passage of 
■^^andstone into shah*s and other sediimmtary formations. The 
lliglilands of Scotland consul in huge mcasiiie of roi'ks which luo 
not ]U'opcily cither niica-sehist or ordinarv qiiartz-iock. (mnsisling 
of granular (jiiailz, with aluindant paialhd laminie of mica, ami 
capahle of hciiig split into thick or thin llagstones, tlu'v may he 
called quartz-Hchists. Th(*y weie evidently at first sandstones, with 
int<'rleave<l scams of fhn' mud. The sand has Ix'en eonverted into 
quarl/.it(', and (he argillaeeous laym’s have pas,se(l into vaihais 
mieaeeoiis minerals, JCndle.ss \arictie.s in the relative proportions 
of these ingiialicnls may he observed. 

Itaeolumite. — A sehisloso quaitzite, in wliich tlie (juartz- 
grnnulcs uie sepauvh'd by fine seales of miea, talc, chlorite, and 
HiMicite. Oi’casionally tlu'se pliable scales are so arranged as to givo 
a ecitain flexibility to tho stone (lle\ibl(‘ sandstone). This rock 
‘ occuis in till' soutliM'astern states of North America, also in Brazil, 
as the inalrix in which diamonds are found. 

Halleflinta (llelK'llinta). — An exceedingly comjmct fclsitic grey, 
jadlowisli, grceiu»li, hrownish, or black rock, composed of an intimate 
mixture of iuicioM’o|ue partieles of felspar ami ijuarfz, with lino 
seales of mif’u ami cii!orit<>. It breaks with a splintery or con- 
choidal fraetuu', piesents under tho microsoojio a iinely-cr\stallino 
structuu', and is only fusible m fine splinters Isd'oro the hlow*pijM\ 
Though exleinally pieMUiting a rt'seiuhlance to fel>ite, oue of (ho 
massive rocks, it occurs ui beds so intimately assixuated with tho 
gneisses of NTirway, tliat it has pnibahly been pixKluccd by the same 
series ef changes that ga\e rise to the ciystalline schists. 

Porphyroid. — A name bestowed mxm certain ixx'ks <‘om|K)sc<l of 
a felsite-like ground-mass which has assumed a more or less sehistosc 
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<-tiuot\ire from tlio dovolopmcnt of inicjuvous soalos', and whii'h 
font iiiH pnrpliyritn'ally s<*attor<*d oryntals of foUpar and quartz, 
'rio* f* I^par 18 oitluT oithocl.iM' or aUato, and may l>o olttaiiu d m 
t''l« raltls j'orloot (TN^taN. d'lio quart/. oocaMiuially ]Ui"'(‘nts douldy 
t* rininat<'ii pyramid''. 1 ho ini«*aori>us niiiK'ral may ho paiaL;<>mtt' 
or H'ii< it", rorpliyroid oocuis amonjr tli«' ^'^•lli^tos(' lock^ of 
Sa\on\,' in tlio ]>ala‘o/oi(‘ aio.i ol tlio Anlonm"^,’ a.s woll as in W ost- 
phtli.i and uthor part'» of Ihiiopt'. 

jl. loro pa""!!!'.: fiom tlio hoIhsIo'^o M'Iio’S of rooK'i, tho sfudont will 
oloor\o that tlio di^aiqM-aiaiioo of tho hohistosc .struotuio pioduoi's a 
( r\'tillmo !inior[dious ooinpound. In p:noiss^ for (‘\am]d(‘, tho sanu' 
minoral'' wliah torm ^^raiiilo ha\o orv^talli/od in a toliatod manm'r. 
Aii\ piot't "s, ‘'Uoh as nro^^ular mtornal niotaui of tin' mass that 
(oulil oiuinoo tho H(‘histoso stniotuo' of ^oiows into tin* ma^sno 
stiiuturool oianito, would pi\o riso to a lock which, whatoM>r its 
pio\ lolls hi'torv nii^dit ha\o hocui, mio’lit n«»t ho distm^niisliahlo from 
oroii'o. t)ii tin* otlicr liand, any nit«'inal roanaii^o*mont wliioh 
<«*uld {.rodiioo a foliated Htruotui(‘ witlim a mass of oianito, would 
I'T'SHit a look that woiihi rh servo tho nauu' ot onoiss. That sui’li 
intorijal traiisloi matioiis lia\o taki'ii place amou": tho orsstal- 
liiio sehists and souio granites ami othoi ('luptni' rocks can hardly 
U doiihtid. And thus, at tlu' one end of tho schi''toso Kori(‘s, wo 
liiid ro( ks in which an onirmal sMlunoiitary chaiaotor loinaiii.s un- 
nii''t.ikal>lo ; while at tho otln-r, aitm many intornuMliato HtaofOH of 
pro;^-rossi\( ]y auomontin;' cry''t.dli/.ation, wo enooiinti r thoiouj^dilv 
< rv-'iallino amorphous inu‘'S(‘s liko panito and su-nito, which shouM 
.N pla<'« d amoii^^ th(‘ niassi\o io«'krt. 'I’liH airan^^oiiiont no douht 
coiriotl\ roprosonts what has hoon areal o\olo of alteration anion;' 
locks Sotlimontary deposits have hoon ^Madiially chau;'od amt 
or) stalli/' il. TIk'so motamortdiosed j)ioduols, hy uj»hoaval and 
' \i>o>iiro at tho surfa<*o, ha\o a;'ain Imsmi roduco<l to Hodiniont, 
p-rh ip" once nioro to pa.ss through the hamo buooi ssion of alteia- 
ti 'US and t4i hocome jot a;'ain crystalliuo. 

y>. Massive Rocks. 

I ills imjMdtaiit suh-diMsion i" nearly coinoidmit with what is 
I mhra<'< d h\ the old and us<‘ful tonus I;rneouh or Eruptno liiH'ks. 
Mmest the whole of its niomhers luno lx < n pro<iuoi‘d from within 
tie crust of the earth, in a imdtin or at least in a pasty 
"’Udition. Nearly all consist of two or more minerals ( onsiderod 
Irnia a t homioal ptiint of mow, tliey may he descrilK*! as mixtures 
iri dith r« lit jiropoitioiis of mlnaites ot alumina, nia;'no.^ia, lime, 
^"•t.e»h, and soda, usually with ma^jnetio iron and phospato of lime 
In on*‘ S4 rn s the silnuc acid has not In-en moic than em»u/;h to 
omhiiio witli the diftorent bases; in another it o<‘curH in exorj#?s as 
lr‘v quart/. Taking this feature as a basis of arrangi'inont, some 

* It'U >>Hrrty S uiffty Explanation of Hccliun H<>< hlitz 

lx la Xaiitv roua»ia and iUnturti, Mem Ojurann4e0 Aoad. Il<>y 1870, p 
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pptr(){^ra])liors have propo'^fd to divide the roeks into an acid group, 
jneiiidmg hueli rocks as granite, ^piartz-porpliv i y and rpiaitz-trachyte, 
W'her (5 the perccniage ol silica raiig< s fiorii 00 to 7o or more, and a 
Imsic grou]), typiliisl ky siirh o^cks as l»*ucite-la\a and basalt, vvliero 
the proportion <j(' silica is oidy ulsnit .70 per <’<'nt. 

In the vast inajoiityot igiu ous rocks the eiuef silicate is a felspar 
—the number of njck'i wheie the Irj'.pai !>* lepresented by amdher 
Bilicate (as h iicite or nepheimei In iit;^' cimiparatively lc\^ and nnini- 
portunt. As tile ielspam gioiip lheni>.ei\(N into tuo di\ isions, the 
monoebnie or oitliochise, ami tin tin linn’ or pl.i^xiocluse, the former 
witli, on the uliole, a piepondeiame of silica, ami as theve minerals 
occur uml(‘r tolembh distim*t and di Unite conditions, it is ciis- 
tomuiv to di\i<lc the felspai-heaiing massive rocks into two S' ries, 
— (1) the oi tlioclase locks, having oi fhoclase as then cliief silicate, 
ntid oiten willi flee silieii m excess, and (2) the plagiochise rocks, 
whcic the chief silie.ile is soim* species ol tiicbnie f Ispar. d im 
foiniei seiii's c-u responds geneially to tlie acid groim nhovo 
mentioned, wliile the plagioclasc locks aie on the whole lii'iMdeilly 
basic. It lias ln'cii olijei t<sl to this arraniremeiil that the so-called 
phigioidusc h'lspais aie m lealilv very distinct miiieials, v\ith 
pio|ioi tioiis oi siiiea, langtiig (loin III to <>0 ja-i cent , soda from 0 to 
J2, and lime fioin I) to 20 ‘ But the stale of minute suhdiv isiou in 
which llm mimaals on-ui iii most luas^ivi' r<»eks,mukesthodetor- 
miliallon of the sjM'cies ol felsjiai .so dilheiilt that tin* teiluplaglo- 
clase isof gieal sei\ie(> as at least a pioMsional teiin undei whicll to 
uiiilt' tilt' leisjiars that ci\sjalli/«‘ in tiiclinic loims. In addition to 
the felspai-io(dvS, tlu'n' must b<* iiotisl those inwhii'h felspar is tulher 
wholly uhs('ut or sparingly pre.smif, ami wIk'h* the chief pait in rock- 
niaking has heim iakeii hy nephelinc, leucite, olivim*, or s(‘rpentine. 

From the juunt of view td' inteinal structure a elassilieatum hasid 
upon imcroscopu’ le.seaicli has leei ntlv been piopo.sed l»y ALM. 
Bompie and AlicheM.cvy, 'I hesi* wnteis, pointing out that most 
<*ruj)tiv»' rocks are tlu* u'sult (»f successive stages of erv stallizatioii 
cucli recogni/abh* bv its own ehaiacteis, aOirin that two phases o^ 
consol idiit leu aie specially to be obM'i'Vtd, the lirst markiHl by tin 
format mu ol huge <r\stals which were ofti n hiokcn and corrodc( 
by mccliuuical and cluMuical action witliin the still unsoiidifict 
magma; tlu' sect ml bv the foimatmn of smaller civstals, crystal 
lites, Ac., winch aic moulded round the older sene'*. In s^nno rocl 
the ioriiu'r, in otheis tin* latter of tliese two phases is alone picsen 
Two h'utiing types of strueture an* reeogni/ed among the erupti^ 
rooks. 1. (J rum told, wlu're the constituents are mainly those ' 
the second ep<)cli of cmisolidation, but where neither amorplio 
magma, noi crvstullites are to be sevn. This structure incliid 
three varii‘tiCvS, pi) the ijranitoid pioper, having crystals of a 

’ r>ftnn. Amft Jovr Si t ISTS. p 1.^2 This nrlu U* contuns a trt nchnnt critto 
of modern liiholojnonl clrtJwUlniUon S<>o on the subject of the letention of the h 
** plagiociuse,” Itonnoy, <?«>!, IbTe, p 200. 
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j)r(i\imatol\ of|nai m/<» ; {h) jhymatoiJ, ulioro thoro li.is boon a sinml- 
tauooiiH < r\\talh/:.itio:i ainl ro^iilar arr.m^<Mnont of two ; 

(.1 in wliK'h tho loNpaM aro ran^od parallol to oni> of tlu'ir 

( rNHt<illin'‘ ta*’* toriniiij:^ a kind of traiiNition into inuTolithic 
2. Tra< hvtoid, <h'tinirni>ln‘d l>y a nioro inarlovl (‘ontia^t botwoon 
tho (•r\^taN of tlio lir«<t and .soi'ond consolid ition, tho usual piOM'uro 
of an auior|»hoiH in i^Miia, and tin* tluxion stiuoturo. Throo tyoos aia^ 
natno<|. witii traiiisaud spluaulitos of a linoly oloudt'd 

Mihstan cli.iraotonstio of tho inor • and rooks; [h) mu'rohthii\ oha- 
ra* torisod liv tho abimdan-'o of iniorolitlis of tolsj»ars and otlior 
iniuoraN, (oi vitiiom, doiivod from tin* two foie^joiu^^ t)[>oa by tin* 
[irodoijiinauoo of tho anioiplnius pasto.* 


(1) FoKjiar-ltoa r 1 11 ^ Si'rio^. 
a. Orthoolaso Kooks 
a. Qiuut^ifi ron^. 

In this family tlio mIioio aoid has b'‘on in such (*\ooss ns to 
Kpirato out alnimiantlv in tin* lonn of tioo ipnirt/. Soinotinu's, 
as in i^oanito. it h.is not assiiiUMl a dofiiiitoly or\ stall i/,od form, hut 
Is nnoihi^ (1 round tho othor or\stals ns a lator Htnoo ot oonsolidalion. 
In othor loi ks ((piait/-poi ph\ r\ , Ao ) it oooui s a.s a piodinl of oarlioi 
• 'iisolidation. It ott'-n as-uinos poihot «*r\ Htalloora])l)io ooiitoiirs, 
'M'oiiri iinj ovon in douhlo pvrainids. Tho toxtuio ol tho rooks ih 

( 1 ) I'rN.st.illiin -^oannlar ( L;ianit'-id ) as t\ pi<‘all\ dosidopoil m ^oanito; 

(2) p-*ip)i\ntio ( f r.ioliytoidt, as in «pi,iit/-porphMy or I'd.silo, (d) 
\ilrt oiN. as in pitolistoni*. 

Granite^— V thorou;;hly ory>t dlino-^ranular adniixturo of fol- 
^par, niha, and <piart/ in paitiolosof tololahly unifoini m/o. Tin* 
h 'sji ir is olin flvwhito or pink oitho l.i'o, hut tiiolinio loksp.irs (oli|^o- 
<•1 is,> iiimI alhito) may ottoM bi* (d>sor\od in sin dh-r <|uanlity, lio- 
'pn ntl) distinj^uishahle by tlioir lino stiiation ainl mon* waxy lust ro. 
1 lio inio.i may ho ('ithor tin* jiotash or niusoo\ito varioty, UHually of a 
wiiiio sih«r\ aspoot ; or may l»olont( to hiotito (maonosiau mica) or 
lopnloniolaiio, win n it i.s commonly dark brown or black, J)r. iI(*dfllo 
liinls tho (*ommon miou of the ^ranitos in tho Scoltmh Highlands to l)o 
a now \ariot\, which Ik* has callod hauuditonito. Tiie fpiart/, may bo 
oh-.» r\od to form a kind of pasto or mai'ina wrapping round tho otlior 
111)4!' dioiits. Only mcavitn sol the j;ramte do the component miiioials 
"< ''iirin indojiondent well-formed crystals, and there too tho awic.sHory 
mmorals On*ryl, topaz, tourmalino, &o.) are chiefly found. . 

kroni a microscopic examination of granite it was formerly in- 

'*i> ('ll j, r,o 

On lap utructuro of gmfnto see th«* manuals of Zirkel an<l K<^nbiiaeh and tho 
rUM. also Zirk. I’s Ifiorosr/,;. Pelroyraphtj, 1876, p ’M . nnlltpa, 
V XXXI n :j3j, xixvi pi J C. Ward, op r»/. p. /ioll, (in 1 xxxii p 1 

'vol. 1 . of I'fplor iQlh VaraUd). p. Ill, fl f'q Michct-lifTy, 
odL ivv 6^4 France^ Srd air iii. p, Ititl. 
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ferred tliat tlio rock lias a tlir>ruu"]ily oiy^^tallinr* structure, ^^ith no 
macroscopic groiuiil-nmsH, nor micniscopic. base ot any Kind between 
tiie crystulH or crystalline iudi\idn.iK. 3[orenccnt and exhaustive 
study of tlie Hubjc*rt, lio\N(‘\<‘r, has b*d to tin* concln'>»ion that tliough 
nothing like a vilnsius or even poipliMitic ground-inahs can bo 
detect! d, there is jet diMMinibh; an analogous kind of entirely 
crystalline magma, in whidi tin* ciystals oi dv^talliiK! debris of 
the roelv aie cmlx dtkd, and in whieli they aie jiartially dissolved 
Having regaid to tlie rolutions between this m.igma and its enclosed 
mineralH, M. AIielnd-Lev y has obseived that mieioseopie examina- 
tion points to a distmejion between gianit<‘s in winch tlie qiiaitz is 
mor<< n'ci nt than thi' (tiher constituents and has consolnlated at 
once, ami those in which there are leiiiains of earlier lu-j^yramidal 
(jUarlz. ll(‘ distinguishes thesi* two s(un*s as (A) Ancient granites, 
coniposeil of black mica, hoinldeiido, oligoclase, and orthoclasi', 
Ibiining a (uvstailim* dehiis <‘mliedd<Ml in a niori' n'ceiit <*ryHtalliuo 
magma of ortlioclase ami <juait/. (B) Poiphvioid gianites, gcncially 

liner 111 giain than tlie ling, and luithei distinguished by 

tin* occuri('ne<‘ ot bi-pyramnlal eij^tals of (|uait/i (which made 
their appearance between tlie old felspar and th(‘ recent oitho- 
clusi'), ami of a iiotahh' <piautit\ ol wliitc mica (rare among the 
nucKMit granites) posteiioi in aiKeiit e\en to the inoie rt'ccnt 
(piiii t/.d 

Among the ('omjionent mirieials of granite, tlni rpiailz presmits 
speeiiil inteiest iimhu the mn‘ios<‘(»pe. It is often loiind to be 
lull of cuMties containing lapiid, sometimes in such numh(‘rs as to 
amount to a llioiisaml millions in a cubic inch. 'The Inpiul in these 
cav ities apjx'ars iisiiall} to Ih' water <*oiitaining sodium and piitassiiim 
chloiideK, with sulpluihs ol thes(‘ metals and ot calcium (p. !!(») 

The mean of tle\cn analyses of giani((xs made by I)i. Jlaiighton 
gavf' the tollowing a^eragi' com[)osiiion : silica, 72*07; alumina, 
Id'JsI : p(Mo\ide ol non, 2 22 ; jiotash, oil; soda, 2 71) ; lime, l*()d ; 
magnesia, O'ild , loss by ignition, 100; total, lOO Oo, with a mean 
Hpeeitic graMty ot 2 bO 

Alost laig(' masses of granite prcMUit dilTerenccs of texture in dit- 
ferent parts ol then area In paiticulai they are apt to be traversed 
by \('ins, soim'times duo to a segu'gutioii of th(» surrounding 
inineials in nuits of tin' original pasty magma, sometimes to a pro- 
trusion of a less (‘oai^ely crystalline (lelsiticl part of the granitic mass 
into fissures of the main n>ek (Fig. 21). Foine of the more important 
of these varieties an' ilistmgiiislied hy speeial names. Thus, where the 
Coin|K>nent mineials assume huge jiroportioiis, as they are sj)ecially 
apt to do in segregation \eins, the rock is termed Pe(j)natite, the quartz 
and felspar IniMiig »'iystalli/.e<l together in masses often larger than 
a mans liead, tlu' imea aKo assuming the shape of plates sovcml 
inches or even le!'t in diamet«'i. Fuelv coarse-grained varieties may 
be found here and there in \em)us or ea\eriious spaees in the heart of 
* Jiull Ax* (ir<<i/. FriiHA, 3rd eer iiu (ISTo) p. 100. 
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lu.iny or<liiKiry ^ 1 I«to and tln*ro an »‘vain[ilo may Ih> found 

of !i’ {^^ranito tine-^nainod Imt containing hcattcnnl 

fciioar <‘i vital-s. Such a rock may bo tmmcda porplujrifi*' viu/jiVc, or, 
if tlic ^^numd mass he tinclv crystalline and toltualily uniform in 
tc.Muri', Ghinitfj»)ipJi>/r>f} One of the most intcrotin^ stnictuial 



Kl'. *21 — VnN OF UNEll (tlUIN TUA%KI«>ISt» A OiAIl-'U.V C'U^iIANIM. (iltASni, 

Naiiolii's H that termed graphio grantte. It is (iistin<>fuished by tho 
niaiinor in i\hich the (juait/ has as'.umed tin* shap<* of lon^^ impi*rfect 
cohi'unar shell'^, place 1 parallel to (*ai*h othrrand enclosed within tho 
ortho- hi'<e, «»() that a tr.in^veibO set’tion bears some rericmhlam^o to 
Ih'hn'w ^Milinj^. The two minerals lia\e crystallised to;:'ether and 
thi-^ liu-^ taken plaeo in veins. Tho jiar.illelisiii of tho rpiart/ shells 
"eians to .sliow that there could have l>e«*n little or no internal 
mov»‘nu*utol these veins when the coiiijsinent minerals assumed their 
crystalline f, •rms. Some granites abound in enclo-jcd cry>?taIlino con- 
cri tions or fra^Muents. Tlie^.e are sometimes mere se;^rej^ations of 
tlu* inat« riaKof the granite, when they are usually ovoid in form and 
|K.ri»h\ritic in stnictun*; in other cas<s they are fragments of other 
r‘H'ks. and are then commonly 8clii8tosf3 in structure and irregular 
jn torm.^ lu the contro as well as round tho edges o( largo 
of granite tho minerals occasionally assume n more or less 

' On CTtinite porphyry so- Zirk»l, Mirro»fvm Petrog p SO. Kalkowsky, Xetm 
1878, p 276 » J A Q J OtoLSoc xxivi p 1. 
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tintw. It will ()Wr\r-<l in tlli^ as in other rocks con- 
laiiun}j; mucli felspar, that the colour, hesules depenthnir ou tho hue 
of that mineral, is greatly leenlateG l>y the nature and stajxe of 
decomposition. A loek \seath< rin;^ exteinally \Mth a pale vdlow or 
whitt‘ Cl lint may U* tound to he (juite daik in the cential undecayi'd 
portion. Besidi's these <lilleienc(-s of asp* et ari^in^" tioni \aneties of 
cohuir, ground-mass, iVi* , ‘li^tinetions aie to he ol)ser\ed accordiiif' 
to tlie lelative ai>nnd.un*e and si/i; (»1 the ft Upai ci vitals, and tho 
piest'iieeof mica (ate-aooMs fyino’/'' porp/iyry), hornhlt-ntlt* {JiornhkiKho 
^ino h-porp/i)/> I/), ttr tither acee'^^tay ineietln-nt. When thi* hase is 
veiy ct)m\ne t, uml tlu* telsp.ii-crNstals well th'lint d and ot a tlitYeront 
coloiu fiom the h.ise, thi' iotd\ stnuetimes taki's a |zot)d polish, and 
may 1 m; usetl with t'lfeet as an oinament.il stoiii' In popular 
liuieuu;'!' such a slttne is classeil willi the ‘Miiariiles,” un<ler the 
name ol “ pmphyi v.” 

(’lost-lv leiatt'il to the (|uait/-]iorphyn(‘s, of whicli, imleeil, it can 
ho ic;^oiril(‘il only as a vaiiety, com«‘S the lock known as rlvan or 
rlr(tnif(\ 'I’liis is atkiinisli teim li»i a ci \ slalliiit'-^ianiilar mixtiin' 
of (jUaiU ami ortlioclast*, formim: 'eins which pnMM'ed liom jjfranite, 
or occur only lu its ueiehhtnirliood, ami au' c\idcntl\ associated 
with it. It Imnis an intcimeiliatt' staj^o' hetwi'cii eimnte and 
(pnutz*pt»rpli\ry ‘ 

I'h'isi 1 e (I’t'lsttine, rclntsilex), a liaiil ami (‘\c(‘ssi\(‘ly conijmct 
llinty-likt' loi k, ctmipo'-etl of an intimutt' mixtuie oi tjiiait/. and 
oitlioclase. The eiouml-mass presents umlei tin' micioseope a 
HtiuctiiK' Iiki' tliat of <|iiait/.-poiph)ry, into which tehitc natuially 
pnsst's hy tin' a[»p('anmct‘ ol the porphyiitie mun'ials. 

'I'he (|uai(/-poiph\ues and fclsite^ occur (1) "itli jdutonic roeks, 
ns eruptiM' h()vs('s or ^('ins, oltcn nsHiciati'd with eninite, iVnin winch, 
indeed, as uhovo staled, tlie\ uni) h(> hi'cn to pnx'i'i'd dini'tly, of 
fn'tpieni oecuiiema' also as lems ami nre^oilarly intruded masses 
aimni;^^ hi^dily eoiuolutt'd locdvs, ('spej'iall) wlnii these ha\c been 
moil' ol h'ss metamorplioscd ; (-) m the chimneys of old \olcanio 
oulici's, lormine: tliere the "neck” or pln>j: l)\ which a ^ent is 
tilled up; and (o) as tiiily Mileame locks winch ]ia\e been erupted at 
the siirtacc in the foim of tlows ot la\a, eiilier (a) suhmaiinc, as vu 
the felstones of Wall's,^ or [/») sultacnal, as piohahl) in the ipiartz- 
poijihyr) of Allan, and peihaps m tlie M'lies ol “ ^reen-slates 
and porjiliynes " of the Silurian hN^tem in CumlH iland,’ wliiidi 
ITofe.ssor li’aniNi) has eonjeetured to he the produets ot a suhaerial 
volcano. 'I’lii'se cniptnc roi'ks ar»' ahundantin Britain anmiif.,^ turina- 
tions ot Bowel Siluiian, Old Bed Sandstone and Bower Cat Ixmiferous 
ago. In the Inner Hi'hndes they o\orhe and alter the Jurassic 

* J jA J (u(4 \xxi. p. 3.>t Mu'lKl-I.i;\y, Z?mW Sot, Geoi Francfy 

iit 3ul «i'r IJ. 201 

® J. C. Wiuit, Q J (»<(>/ Soc XXXI p 3tHt The iVUiteof Aran MowiUlwy coaUuDfl 
83 8 per oi'nt. of si lira. 

* ,f C Want, op cii p 100. 
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ruck'*. Tli»*v \^•"re |X)urinl out on a groat soalo during Pormian and 
larh Triii^'^ic tiinos in Westphalia and tho Thuringor Wald. 

Llparite — (Uhvolito, Quartz-traoh) to), a rook oonnv>sod of a 
Cfinpaot oi lino-grain«‘d ground-mass containing crystals of Siinidino 
and quart /., olt'-n ivith black mica and hornbloiulo, tuohnio U'Upar, 
augit**, aj)atit(\ and nmgnotito. ronsidoiablo dua'rsity ovists in tho 
tovturo ot tins rook. S»uno varieties arc coarse and granitoid 
in oh'iraotor. Intel modi.ito varieties may Ik) obtaiiu'il like tho 
tjuarl/.-porphyrie*', parsing by <b‘gre»‘s into more or less distinctly 
Mtie ais rooks, 'riirougliout these gradations, howiivor, which may 

r. 'j rosent din'eront stage's in tho or\stalli/atum of an original 
iiMi’ton gla>s. a oliaraeleristio gronml-mass can be M'eii iiinlor tho 
niioro-'Oojw' haling a glassy, onamel-lik«‘, poicellanoiis, miciotblsitio, or 

s. .t!irtime^ a liiwdi granitic character. An analysis by Votn Rath 

'•1 ,i th\itlite‘ trom tin* Piigain'an Hills gave' — silie’a, Tb'IKl; alumina, 
i:i. Mul.i, oL*!); jxtt.isli, o*S;i ; proto\i<|<* <*f iron. 1*71; magm'sia, 

0. 1't. hnio, (l-sre ; lu>s, {l•;{2 ; total. lOl <IS, — specific gia\ ity, li’.l.nb 

l.ijt.iiito is an acul look of \olcanic origin, and late’ geole'gii*al 
'lafo wluoh in more* re'cont times has playeel a pait similar to that of 
t'if gramtu' aiol l<’lsi(ic locks of oMer poiieaP, tiiongli it has not bee'ii 
let e»liser\ed as a pioeliict of anv still actne’ volcano. It forms 
et.iiineMH maso'^ m tlm lie*ait of extinct volcanic districts m 

1. uiojM' (llnngaiy. Hugam'an Hills, Ici'land, liipari) and in JSoith 
-Vnp ii'M (Wioming, IJiali, [elalne, Oie'gon, California). ‘ 

Among tin* locks aho\e «*iiuim*rate'd a elistinct gradation can 
sonietinn s be tiace el fiom a tlionuiglily erj stalluie' graniteeid stnie'tiirei 
into 11 por[ili\ iitie* Inin'S witli the' cliarae’U’iistic grenintl-mass. Among 
the ptrjeliMitic v.vrie*tie*s also trae*es cun Im de>te'cte'd of a vitneeais 
bi' 4 » indicative) of the) rex’ks having eme*e oxistcel as glass, 'I'liej 
viircous ceemjxniiiels aie ]»lace'el togotheT at tho onel ot tlio non- 
ej'iart/ileruus group (pp. 

Qu'irt-h or pfKi}’ in Quurlz. 

In till" gremp free' epnut/ is met feeuinl as a nmrkesl cemstitiiont, 
altlioii'j:h oi cusionally it eK'curs in soiini (|uantity, as micreeseeipic 
•vtiiunation has hIiowii in tlm case* eecn eif seune* rocks ulieTej the 
mile rul was tbrme*rly iM-liovx'e] te> be* abse*nt. A range* e^f strue-tiire) 
Is di"pl.»veel similar to that e>f the ejuartzife*rems he*rie*s. The) 
t^-Tcugidy eTvstallino varie*tie>s aro tyjeiticel by syenite, whn*li 
I'pe-'^nis the' granites of tin* rpiartziferous rex'ks, tlmso whiedi 
a peerphyritic gremnel-niass by orthexilaso porphyry and 
traejyvte. answoriiig to qiiartz-pejrphyrv anel li[)arite. 

Syenite. — Tins name*, fonueily given in Englanel to ’a granite 
with hornblcnele replacing miea, is now restricted to a rrxik consist- 
ing ejvM nlially of a crystalline-granular mixture of orthoclAso and 

V<\ in rhyolilo sec Zirkel, Aficro Petro^ p, IG3. King, JCxjJor iOth 
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hornl)l«}D(lo, to wliicli ])ltif'ioclasc, quartz, and mir*a are oerasionally 
ad<le(l. The word, lirst used by I’liny in rfd'enuiw to the rock of 
Syone, was introduct'd by \Vriin*r iii a .scientific designation, and 
aj>|)Ucd to tho rock of the Idajwnschcr-finind, Dresden. Werner 
afterwards, however, made that nw-k a grei-ristone. Tiie base of all 
Kyenites like that of gi unites is thoioiiglily crystalline, without an 
umorphouH ground-mass 

I'lie typical syenite of tlie IMauen.sclu'r-Griind, formerly descrilicd 
as a coaise grained mixtme of llesli-colonred ortliociase and black 
hornbb'iide, containing no (piuit/, and with no indication of plagio- 
clasf', was legardeil US a iioimal oithoclas(‘-hornbl(‘mlc rock. 
J\Ii<‘ioscojMcul K'seareli has, however, shown tliat well-striated tri- 
clinic telspur, as w<‘ll as (jiiait/, o<;eiir in it. Its composition is: 
— silica, 3!) .^3 ; alumina, lO’.So; prot«)\ide of iron, T'bl , lime, 4'13; 
magnesia, l^'Ol ; potasii, (>37; soila, 2 11, water, iVc., 1'2U ; total, 
lUl Oil. A\<'iage Hjx'cilic gravity 2’73 to 2 90. 

Among tin' accessory minerals of common occnrrenci* may bo 
immtioned tit. mite (spheim), (piait/, apatite, epidote, ortliite, magne- 
tite, pynt(‘, zircon. 'I'ln' piedominance of one or more of these 
ingredumts has gi\mi iiso to the .sopaiation of a few \anetii*s under 
diHtincti\<i names. Znenn-vjcniU^, the charaetm istio rock of 
Eaur\ig in Southern Noiwav, (smsi.sls of ortliociase, zircon, horn- 
bremle, ami the aiicnuit loiiii of ni'phelim* teimed elieolite. When 
mica oceiiis in .iluimlanct* t In' lock is termed nt(<> Sometinn's 

uugite in crystals or ciNstallme grunuh's makes its appeaiain'e and 
forms 'hie name Joi/ttitf' (fiom Mount Ko\a in the 

Portiigin'sc' provinci' ot Algarse), lamsci/c (from Miask), <bO'o</ti(fVom 
Ditro in 'riaiisv haiua), are s\('nitic rocks containing eheolito and 
other minerals. 

Symuti' oi'ciirs of many <iilVerent ag<'s from early Pala'ozoic up to 
I^lioci'im, under coiidiiious similar to tho^e in which graniti* is found ; 
it has bcc'ii cnijited in huge iiregulai masses, (\spccially among nu'ta- 
morpluc KM'ks. as widl as in smaller bo.sses and ^e^ns. Jt is likewise 
Hometimi's assocniti'd with syenitie granite, (jiiaitz-porjihyrv, and 
other oithoclasi' roeks at the roots of \oIeanie hills, as in llaa.say 
and Skye in the West of Scot land, where it has oierllo wed Jurassic 
rocks, and is itself of Mioci'iie age. 

Orthoclaae-Porpliyry [Quiirtzhss-porphtjrtj] stands to the syenites 
in till' same n'latioii that qiiaitz-porphyry does to tho granites. It 
is composed of a eoiiqiaet poipliM'itic ground-mass with little or 
no fie(> quartz, but through whieli are usually seattered numerous 
crystals of.oitl\ocla>e. sometimes also a tnelinic felspar, black hom- 
blemlo and glaneing seulesof daik biotite. It eoiitaiiis from 53 to (55 
|)er eent. of siliea, thus dirtermg Iroin quaitz-|)orph\ry and felsite in 
its smaller pioportion ot this acid, but the distinetion is one whii'h, 
except* by cliemieal or mieio>eoj)ieal analysis, must often be diflicult 
to establush between the lino comjmet felsltes and the orthot'lase por- 
phyries, especially when the latter (as tho niicroscoj[)e shows) contain 
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fn t' tjuart/. Tlii> rock somotinuN termed sycnito-porplivry, sinoo 
It aft>»HMf\tcd with bNcnito much in the same way thatcl\aiuto la 
with ^^ramte. Jhit tliH name hliould he retained for thi‘ linely 
« r\‘'talhn(‘ >arietic«», winch wouhl thus leprehcnt amon^^ the «juarlz- 

1 hs oithoci.e'C leeks ^'ranite-jMiridi} ry in the qnart/derous M'riis. 
'1 he t'Tiii Minette (Mica-trap) is applied to a ^allcly whieli 
(•.. 111 , 1111 ** alnindaiit scales of mn a. ()rthoclase-])ei ph\ ry occurs in 
Mill', dNkt", and intni'no slna'ts. Piohahly many so-calhal 
fi I'tnnc', whether iimnj; as lavas or as intiU'ivo masses, amon;^ 
the nldc! raheo/oic fermatieiis are really orthoelase-porphvi les. 

The erthoelasi'-porjiliv ly of Iheve in the Viceiitm was found hy 
\eii LasauK to have the hillowiiifx composition. JSiliea, 01*07; 
alumina, ISeO ; p* rexides of iron ami manganese, ‘J*00 ; potash, 0 ^^.'1 ; 
"u.ii, hi'', lime, 2 *''0 , maeu(\sia, 1 (>8 , carhoine acul, 1 hO ; loss, 

2 h! "pec ilii eiav it\ , 2*00 ' 

Hri Intel. I'e-poi {»hv 1 V IS laipody dev4*lop(*d ainon^; th(» later 
l\datt/<.ie lerniations (tf 'riiuiin^ia, tin* llaiz, ami Sa\eny, whole it 
fniui*. hiiili intnmnelv in dvkes, and inteicalated in laie;e lads. 

Trachyte.* — A t(‘iin onemallv applnd to modem volcanic rocks 
p-tsM "in;: a i’haraetei I'tic rouohm'‘-K (rf)ny\) nmliT tin* lineiT, is now 
n'tiielnl tit a rock con''i*'tino essentially ot Nimdine, with imue or less 
III lime felspar. Usually with hornhlemle, hiotite, and nia^^neliti*, and 
MiiiH turns with aiioite, apafiti*, and tiidMiiito It is thus distin- 
;:uisle<l maeiost opieallv lioiii lipaiite or (juart/-traeh\ to hy the 
al*st m‘e ot ijiiait/. Mierosi epical ly it is to he discriminated from 
tint luck hv th(' al»seme or In lih* (h velopmcnt ot tlii^ micio* 
t- lMtic siihstaiicc '() ahiimlant in liparitc, ami liy the prcj)omlcratin;( 
aiTL'niTit* will'll It jirc'i nts of minute nilouiless lelspar-inicioliths 
with usuallv iiccdh > and oiaiiules of ;;ic« nish hornhlt mlc and miioli 
'lil)i|sc(i lau'jnctitc <lust. d'he a\cra;;c composition ot trachyte may 
1" st.itnl tiiiiK — silica, (loo — OlO; alumina, 170; piotovale and 
] . ruvnle ol iron, Il'O— S*0, magnesia, 1*0; him*, Ik.); soda, 10; 
pit. I'M, 2 U — 2 d. Avcia^'e specilii* ;^iavitv, 2 (id. 

l ia'h)tt is an ahundaiitly dilVu'cd lava of Tertiary and Po't- 
teruarv ilate It occurs III most of the volcanic districts of Kurojie 
t Sn in iju, Na'vviu, Transvivama, Ray of Naples, Ku^am‘au 

lid •* t It lias h< en jioiiied out upon a vast hcah* in the western 
t* riit'iru ** ol ilic rnit<*<l States. It occurs also in New Zealand. 

Phonollte (< linkstom*).’ — A term sii^i^eested hy the metallic 
nnciic^^ “‘uind emitted In the Ire.sh compact vaiieties when struck, 
i" applnd to a emnpaet giey or brown (piart/h SvS mixture of sunidiiie 
and m pin-line \^ith hornhlende and usually mnean. Under the 
imcruM>4,p, the ;;iound-ma,s8 is not vitreous or half devitnfied, hut 


htoi Ga x\v p 320. On “ niioa-lraps ” Bouncy, Q J Geol 

Zirkd, Micro. Ptirog p 14.3. King in vol. J. of /*/pfer tOlA 

K rKty, “ Pc Ur*)gniph biu«l. Phono! itgeAlcin. Bolunciui” — ^IrcAa Ijandivlurdi- 
lidimn. 1974 
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appears as a crystalline aggregate of platos of sanidine and hexagonal 
prisms of ncphe!jn«3 with less lr<*fpiont frvfttals of hmcitc, hornblende, 
angite, magnetite and haiiyne. The lock is ratln-r subject to 
di'composition, hence its fissures and cavities are Irerpiently filled 
with zeolites. An average specimen contains silica, 57‘7; alumina, 
20*0; potash, fi'O ; soda, 7 0; lime, 1 .■> ; magncMia, 0’5 ; oxides of 
iron and manganese, .'k.fi; loss by ignition, .‘5 2 per cent. The 
8p(‘citic gravity may be taken as alxait Jfiionolite is sometimes 
found splitting into thin slabs which can be used for roofing jnirposes. 
Occasionally it assumes a porphvntic texture trom the piescnce of 
larg (3 crystals of sanidinc or ot hornblen<lc*. When the loclc is partly 
decomposed and takes a Homewhat porous textuii*, it resembles 
trai'hyte in app(‘ar.ine(‘. 

liiko tracliyte, phonoliti' is a thoroughly volcanic rock and of 
Tertiary date. It occurs somctimi'H filling the pipes of volcanic 
oiilii’cs, soimdiuK's as sheets winch have been poured out in the form 
of lava-stimims, and sometimes in dykes and veins, as in Bohemia 
and Auvergia'. 

Pitchstone (Uidinite) — A vitreous, pitch-liko rock easily 
fiangibh', translucent on thin (“dgex, having usually a blmdv or dark- 
gi(‘en colour that langes through sluules of green, blown, and yellow 
to ncaily white. It is essmitially an oithocluse rock, and maybe 
rcgurd('(f as tlu' natural glass rcsnlting from the rapid cooling of 
niiiny of th(' inon^ granular or crystalline ortlioclase rocks, such as 
the (juailz-poiphyiK's oi lelsitcs. Examined mieroscojueally, it is 
found to consi.st of glass in which are difliisrd, in grcati'r or less 
ahimdancis hair-like microliths, angular or iiiegukir giains, or more 
definitely formed eiystals of oithoclasc, plagioclasc, quartz, At. The 
piti’hstoiie of (ku’iicgills, in the islaml of Arran, presents abundant 
giecn, feathery, and deiidiitie microliths of a p}roxcnic character 
(Fig.lt). Occasionally, as in Arran, })itchstone assunu's a spherulitic 
or pcilitic hliueturc. Sometimes it hccuincs porphyritic by tho 
dovclopnu'ut of abundant sunidme crystals (^Uh* of Eigg). 

AcciU’diug to Ouiochi'r tho mean composition of pitchstone is— 
silica, 70'(); alumiii.i, 15 0; potash, 1*1) ; soda, 2*1; lime, 1*2; 
magnesia, (H!; oxuhs of iron and manganese, 2*0; loss by ignition, 
0*0. IMcan spccilic giavity 2*01. 

ifitchstone is found ns (1) mtnisivo dykes, veins, or bosses, 
probably in elos,^ eonneetion with former volcanic* aetivitv , as in the 
case ol the dvkcs which in Arran travci-se l.owcu* (’arboniferous 
rocks hut nic probably ot ^lioccm* age, and tho>e which in Hfcissen 
send Veins thiough and overspread tlic voungcr Baheozoic fidsite* 
porphvTK's ; (2) sheets which Imvo llowecl at tlie surface, as in tho 
rmnarkablc mass torming the Scuir of Eigg which has filled up a 
river-tdiaunel of Miocene age.* 

CJ\)8ldian. — A volcanic glass representing tho vitreous condition 
of a sauidino-rock, such as trachyte or lijxvritc. It externally resembles 
’ Quoit Journ Gtol, Soc lS71,p 303. 
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lxittlc‘ pl.ijvs, a conchoidal fradiiro, anil l»roakin«x into 

Kharp Kphnt<TS, K‘mi-transparont or tran‘<luc(‘nt at tlio od^i's. Itn 
coloiirx an* hlaok, )>rown, or fxrovHh-^nMMi, rarely ^ello\^, bln«‘, or nsl, 
but not inl>i quontly>troake(lorban(l»'dnith paler iiiul ilaikorlmos, A 
tliin xlioo of obsnlian prepared for tlio inieroseope is found to be \ .'ry 
}>ab‘ \ello\s, bru^^u, pro), or nearly eolouile.ss, and on boiiiLT mapnillod 
that the usual dark eoloura are almost nlw.iNs proilneed by the 
j.r. since of minuto opai|ue crystallites. Less fieipiently obsidian 
appeals as a perb'ct glass without any foreign admixture. Its 
er\ "tallites present theiiiselvi s as blaek opaipie triehites aoinotnnes 
bt.iulifully arranged in eddy-lik»‘ lines showing the original Hind 
iiiMiement of tlio roek (Fig. I’J); also as rod-like transparent 
iniirolithh. They ooeasumally so ineiease in abundaneo as to make 
the rock lose the aspect of a glass and assiiim' that of a dull tlint-liki' 
or • iminel-liko stou<‘. This deMtnlieatiou can only bo juopi'rly 
stiiilifd with the niicr()seo|K'. Almiu sphoiuliti's ot a dull grey 
I naniel apjiear in some parts of the roek so alaindantly as to (‘onvmt 
it into ])» ai Istoiie. 'Fhese sphernlitie eiieloHiiies may be ob.s<'r\ed in 
lajuri in great abundance drawn out into la\(rs so as to give the 
rm'k a lissile stnictimg while steam or gascaMties liki^wise oemir 
stmeliiii'S so laioe and abundant as to impait a (‘ellular aspect. 
Now and then the \apour \('sicles an' found in (mormous numbers 
ot oxtieiml) minute si/e, as in an obsnlian irom Iceland, a ]dano 
ol wliieh, about om‘ square niillirnetie in si/e, has b(*en estimated to 
melude SlJD.OUU poie.s. The uierage cin lineal composition of the 
rock Is — silica, 7 1 0 ; alumina, potash, H); soda, n ‘J ; lime, 

1 1 . magnesia, 0 0 , oxides of non and manganese, 11*7 ; loss, DtJ; 
l"ta!, loot), mean specific* giaxity, ‘J Itk ()bsidian oeeiirs as a 
j'roduet of the voleanoes of late geological pcTiods. In Kuropc* it IS 
foiii.d III Japan, badaiid, and 'remiifVe; lu A’orth Ami'iiea it has 
I'MMi miipteif fioiii many points among the Western tmiitoiies ; it is 
im t with also in New Zealand. ‘ 

Perlite (l*i ailstoiie), another xitn-oiis condition of sanidim* 
la\a, c’uiisists, as its name imlicatc's, of cuianieldike or vitreous 
globiib -i, oeeasioiially assuming polygonal forms by mutual jirewuirc*. 
lhos4< glnbiih's sometimes constitute the entire roek, thmr outer 
portions shading oft’ into <*aeJi other so us to form a compact mass; in 
oin- r ensos thc'y aie separated by and cementc'd in a conijiict glass 
‘'riiunicl. They consist of suee«*ssivo \eiy thin sludF, which, in a 
iraiisM rse w/.ction, are seen as concentric rings, usually full of the 


>11 tie ro'-k during its eonsohdati<»n analogous to the concentric 
spill r**ida! ‘•tnicture k-cii in weathered basalt. Occasionally among 
t •' "c coiici ntricaliy laminated globules are found true ‘*pncfuJifes 
" lore the internal strut ture i.s radiating fibrous. A predoriiiuanco 
PI these bodies forms »ph*Tuhtic ^rlite or sphe7‘uhie roc):. 

' On oWliAo, i*c« Zirkc'l, Mtrro Vfirny, 


I' Oiif kind 111 liair-like crystallites ami ery'^tals its in obsidian (Fig 
1 -) As till so Ixxlies both singly and in fluxiou-streanis traierse tin 
gloiiiil..^, the latter niav lie coniectiircd to be a structure ile^ebim <1 
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Hornblende andesite N-onsists of a triolinic felspar and horn- 
blende, often with a little sanidino. The ^^roiind-mass is frequ(*ntly 
quite crystalline, or shows a small proportion of a felsitic nature, 
with luicroliths and j^^ranules. 

Two varieti(!H are distln^Mli^hed. (1) Quart ilfi mis or I)acii (*. — 
This rock, besides tie* minerals enumeiated, (smtaiiis an^ot(‘, magne- 
tite, quartz and apatite in a ground-mass uhiidi has a felsitie, somc- 
tiniOK hplierulitie, glassy, or iiue]\ granular base. Mean composition, 
silica, iiti’lO; alumina, 14%S(); non protoxide, h’dO ; lime, .5 dO ; 
inagneHia, 2' 10 ; alkalies, iwO, watiT, O'ot). Mean sjiecitic gravity, 
2*00. (2) Qnarfzh‘sa . — 4’liis variety, sometimes distinctly crystalline, 
HometimeH extrenu'ly com j tact, almost \itreoiis, contains ciy^talsof 
j)lagioclasr‘, hoinhleiidr*, augit(‘, and rarely sanidine, with not 
infrequently hiotite, apatite, uiul lrid\mit(‘, imbedded in a l)ase com- 
posed of an aggregate of colouiless felspai-microlitli.s, and grains of 
magnetite. Mean composition, silica, hO'To ; alumina, 17'2o; oxides 
of iron, 7 r)7 ; lime, O'O , magnesia, I *.40; jiutash, .4*10; alkalies, 4*0; 
watm*, 1*0 Specitic gravity, 2 7 -2*8. 

Hornblende amh'Hit.e is a volcanic rock of Tiu'tiaiy and Post- 
tertiary dat(' louml in Hungary, 'riansj Ivania, Siebimgc'birge, and 
recently asi'ertaimsl to have a I’onsideiable ih'velopment in some of 
l4ie vvestt'in terntoiies of the United Sbites. 

Propylito. — A name giviui to rv^rtain Teitiarv volcanic rock.s 
consisting ol atiiclinic felspar and hoinblcnde in a iiia‘-giam(*d non- 
vitri'oiis giouiid-mass. They aie subject to considerable alt(*ration, 
the hornblende being ('onverteil into cpidoti'. Some qiiartziforous 
prop) lilts have bi'cii dcsoi ibcd by Ziikel fiom Xt'vada, wherein the 
(piartz abounds in IkjukI cavitu'S containing briskly moving bubbles, 
and Honn'tiimts double enclosures with an inteiior of Inniid carbon 
tlioxi(h‘. 4'h(' best account yet given of this rock will l>e found in 
Zirkel’s Jlfaowo^a'ea/ J^etro(jraj)hif,‘ already cilt d. A specimen from 
Stoim (’uiion, J'lsli Crt't*k i\lountuins, gave silica, (>0*;')^; alumina, 
17*.52; teiric oxide, 2*77 : feiroiis oxide, 2*o3 ; mangaiieM', a tiacc; 
lime, 3*78, magnesia, 2’7t) ; soda, 330; jvUadi, 4*H) ; carbonic acid, 
a trace ; loss by ignition, 2'2r) ; sju'cilic gravity, 2*0—2 7. 

Porphyrito. — 'I'liis Uum may bo umsI as the dt'sigiiation of rocks 
vvhitdi coiiM.st e^sentlally of some triclimc lelspar, and show a tine 
jiorphyry ground-mass ctuitaining crystals of plagiotdasc with mag- 
iiotitoor titanib'ious iron, hornblcmlc, angite,or mica. Thus defined, 
those rocks correspoml in the niagioclase series U) the orthoclase- 
jHirphyims and felsitcs of the ortnoclasc scries. Their texture varies 
from coarse ervstnlline-granular to exceedingly close-gmined, and 
posses cKicasionaily even into vitrooms. Porphyritti is a volcanic rock 
very characteristic of the later J^alnjozoic formation^ occurring there 

‘ 8t'0 Zirkol, Vetrog. p. 1*22. King in vol i of 40/A FaralM, 

p 5(5*2. * 

* Vol. vi. of tlio l\ S, Viploraiion o/ thf 40/A PtiraJM, p 110 Sv-c ftl«o King in 
vol i. p. 545, and C 15. llntt.m’H “ HirU Datoaux i). Giograpiitcal and 

iJeologieal Surrey of the Jlvky A/(/un/u«n«), cliapa. ai and iv. 
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a‘< interstratitiod lava-lx'iN, an l in ernpti\(' shoot-^, d\ kos vt'ins, and 
irr( j^iilar 1 j<kso‘<. In Srolland it foniH mas-jos H<'\oral llioii'^and f\a‘t 
thu’k, <‘nij)t«al in tho tiino of the Louor Old Uod S.iiuUtoiu*, and 
nlli< ra of vvido oxtont, and sovprai liundmi foet in doplh, bi loni^ini^ 
to the Lowt r Oarbnnifoioiis jxaiod. In Oorinany it apprais abo 
at niiinoious plants, it i'< irfrriod to later Pala'O/oie tinu'.s.* 

l’nrpli\iito f()^n■^ a cnniu'ctin^ link b* tuoen the boinblendn* rocks 
an 1 tin* an;,’iti(‘ sent s ni'xt tt) be tlescribial. 

Diabase. “This name has been «ri\en to c»‘r(ain dark ^^rctm or 
b!a< k iTujttnt' itx'ks feiintl in tlie o!th*r i^i'ohiij^ical foi matnms, ami 
• (‘.sseiitially of tiiclinic ffbpar, au^itt*, inairm'litt' or titani- 

I'l r' U' lion, ajsititt‘, semctinit's oli\ini\ nsuallv Nvitli more or less 
(il dinnseil fjrt'eiiisli siil)^tances (\irnlitt) uliicli liavt* rosiiltisl Ironi tho 
alt« i.ttioii of the aiiLTitt* or oliMinx 'I’ln* fe\lurt‘ is soinetimi'S (piitt) 
-rN-tdline; in otliei ca^( s it slious a ft*bitic L,Mound-imis><. 'I'lio 
.i\i 1 . 11 , 0 ' composition ol In pn‘al tliiibiM> may bt' takmi to b(>, silica, 
1'' alumina, Ibd; pioto\id»‘ ol non, 12 Id; lime, d -II; 

nuu'iitma, 1 — b; potash, dS T.d; seda, Id, water, Td 2. 
I’tiii tlico' Is e('iierally (“aibi-nn* acid [ucst nt, uniteil with some t)f the 
lime as a decomposition juoinet. 

Ihal asc Is sometimes c\ct t'diiiely tim‘-;:rainc<l and compaid 
('/m/'/s, ) .'issiimine .liso .i lis-ih* cliaiactci ( /ba/xf.s-sc/ne/rc), 

nr l.ikiin; a poipliMilie slim line, ami showing dispcrsoil cins* 
t ds lit the ( ompoiieiit iiiim rals (dm//o.'<c 

iho/il. -yurj'ii i/t ij) , Ol i^s iiiLtri tin nfs, (Ls in sonic Naiicta'S of tliDiiie, 
.is'iiiue .i ct»m reli»»imr\ airaneeimiit {vnymht^y Wien fhi' ^^rct ii 
e »mpact ;;rouml-m.iss cont.iiiis small kernels of caihonateijf lirm*, 
seiii'tiinis in i^Mt'Ht iinmlM-is, it is e.allt'd rulynri >>uh aphanito or Cfi/c. 
•itu Somctiiiie.s tlic rock is alaimlantly Hmyedaltadal. Tli'iueh 

as .1 1 nle. iret' silica tlocs not occur in it, some \ai letics liave hocn foiiml 
t" I "ntam this mineral, and uie tlisfineiiishetl as t/uarfr.-(h(th(iHo. 

1 ►.alv.i^e oct'urs Ix'tli in conttmipoiam ons beiis ami in intrurti\o 
'bk s and .sin ft s. It was forim rU supposed to la* coidimal to tlio 
"id' r *_o«olot,Mt‘al formations, while its place in Teitiary and rctamt 
s w.ii taken by bas^ilt. Hut .stmie ol tin* ,Mioccne volcanic rocks 
"t die w« ol Scotl.ind aieas;;ood di.ibast' as any amonf;tlie Halu'ozon* 
I r 'i.ttions, while, on the ()thcr haiitl, many of tlie tl.irk heavy erujitivo 
r -' ks Ih longniL^ to the ( ’arbonifertms svstem in tin* basin of the Firth 
tti 1 orth art* iimiuestioiinble basalts. The main diir(‘rci.ce Ix'tw'cen 
did'iNo ami basalt appeals to Ix^ that the rocks incluileil undt r the 
f 'rmer nami* h.iV'V under;:on • nnire int' rnal alt<jrut’<>n, in imrticular 
a- purine the tiifl’iisisi “ siiniite, ” m> (diar.icteristic of tliein. 

Melaphyre. — lliis term has been so varitaisly tlelineti that the 

>'V HU (itwUsiH of a pnrj'hjrito fiom th<' Viccntin, Von I.n«aulx, Z, Dtyfuh 
o . <„j x\v p fin niicrr«K.s.tac htmeturo «.f iKjndoritc of Illfl'l, tKC A. Sir* ii;:, 

J.,hr^, IhT.S. p 7S5 

‘ 111-' tan-'ti-nt »>n fin I in the* ZftlJtchri/i Dniittrh r»W Oe*, lf?74, p I, an 

hy Doin' on iho couj|><jiitUoa aini i>lructaro i^f iliotwJi*' See aW* /nkt^l'a 

•' VitrimJ p 1*7, 

L 
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senne in wliicli it is rfqnirofl to be explained. Senft^ described 
iiiebqdiyro as an indislinctly mixed rock, dirty f,^reenish-bro\\D, or 
re'ddisli-i^iey, or ^reenisli blaek-brown to blaek ; bard and tough 
wlien Ire'sh (but alno often with a pitcli.stoiK -like greasy lustre or 
like basalt), and sliowing en'.tals of k ddish-gj(‘y labiadonte, with 
inagnoti(; titaniferous iron, and usually svilh eaibonates of lime and 
iron, aiul lerruginouH cblonte (d« b ^sit< ), and a erystalline granular 
or eompaet, (‘urtb}, poipliNritie or ain}g(laloi<lal texiure, ^auInann 
slefineH melapbyre an a gn'ciuKli, biownisb or redd^b-blaek micro- 
erystallino «)i crN |ito-er)Hlalline, seldom ^lightly granular rock, with 
coiiHfiieUdUs dispeisid ciystalH (»f labiadoi ite, and le^s ficrjiniit and 
distinct crystals of j)yntx< m*, not uncommonly lubellan oi mica, but 
no qiiar !/.'■' ZiiKid in bis first work called it a gcnfU.illy crypto- 
cr\stallinc, sometimes poi [di) i itic, v< r\ often am) gdaloidal mixturo 
eonsislmg essentially ol oligor bi.se and augite witb magnetic non.’’ 
In bis more oceiit synopsis r)l tbe mieioseopic ehaiaettTs of locks 
be admits tla» gleal dneisit) tliat lias pK^yaileil in the nsi' of tbe 
leim melapbyit', and tin* wide laiiee ol stnieture of the locks that 
liiivc bcmi inelndcii limb 1 it. lie icgaids tin* nielapbyrcs as caily 
prccuisois ol the felspai -basalts, with but a laio de*\cloj)meiit of a 
^piiicly ciN^talline stnictuic, and on (be eoiitiai) a ]uomuient noii- 
indi\ idiialr/.ed substance which may either lu* ulaindantly d(‘yelope<i 
as a basi* Ol appeal only spamigly lietween (be <*ry stab, ami maybe 
homefinn-s juiiely gbissy, huiuetiim'H half glassy^ and sometimes 
cuinjdetelv dry itiilicd.* 

Ibisr-nbuscb, altei a icy lew of all tin* jiK-yioiis lileiatiucof tbe 
silb|eet, piojioses llial tin* term lUclaphyK* should be lestneted to au 
(dder massive lock consisting essentially of pbigioclase, aiigiti*, oln me, 
with free iiiai oxides and apoipliyiy liasc of any stim tun*, and in 
vaiiable piopoitions, and bebmgmg lor (be most part to tin* age of 
tin* t 'ai Ix'iiileioiis or older Bi'imiaii, b'S'. frequentl) of the d'liassie 
l<a millions. ' Aeeoiding to his ariangeinent, tbe old plagioi*la.se-augite 
loi-ksau* gnaipi-d in three sections, ls(,tbc gianulai section, including 
(u) I tiabase, couijioscd essentially of jdagiocbise and angiti*, and {!>) 
ollyiia'-diabasc, composed of plagioebisc, uugito and oliyine; 2nd tiic 
porpliyiitic su’tuai (with a giound-ma‘'s), coinpiising (a) diabase- 
poipbyiitc a diabasi* baying a porplury gtouml-mass, (h) melapbyrc, 
containing olnine in addition to t)ic plagioebisc and augitc ; tlrd,tbc 
yitreous siction, in which (ho subordinate glassy yaiieties of the 
diabase porjdiy rites nic embraced.’' 

Tin* attempt to base a classilicatioii of eruptive rocks U|)oii 
C'hronological consnlcrations luns been iruitful of mistakes by leading 
to false.assumptioii n'garding the age of igneous ro<‘ks. The so-called 
melaphyics, like the «lmbases, do not difVer in any essential feature 
of stcueturo or eom posit ion from the basalts. ISo entirely is this 

• ChttiJiMfion <t«*r /’(fMoCH, ISf)?, p 2C3. 

' 1 {». .VS7. • Pttrngraphif, tl p. 3^1 

* Rhk, Hf9ch<\ll p. 111. * MtL , p 33*2. * (>p cil p 317. 
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tho that, a-J alxiw romarktal, nu’k'i now known to ho of'r«T(larv 
«hit**, hii\i‘ boon jh molupin ros, whilo othois ttf Lowt'r 

CarlHiinforniH a^o* ha\o Iw cn unhiNitatin^^ly roforroil to as hasalts.^ 

Augite-Andesite is tho naim* ^non to otatain dark oiupluo 
r'rt'k*^ nt’ 'r< rliar\ an<l j)u8t-Toiliai\ dato, which consist of a triidinic 
!i I'jvir (oliiro('las.‘, (>r sonic sp(‘cios latlaa- richer in silua tlvan 
lahradoi il'*) ami anirito. with sonn times s iiudim‘. hoinhlcndc, hiotiii*, 
ina^rm tit'’, or apatitf, and in some \aiieties (jiiait/. d'ln* ^n*ound- 
inas'. is iesol\,il>le under tlie miero-,eope, sonu times into a j^lassy 
"niiii times into a imue or less tull\ dcxitiilied hasc, dim (piait/,- 
iH.iriMi: \aiietii‘s contain Ironi <>.d to th per ('eiit. of silica, and 
in this irspi ct. as wrll as in tin* lailiiie of olmm*. aie distinoiuslu'd 
tem tin- hasalts. d'he a\('iaire eonijtositnm of the ijiiait/lcss \arieties 
luaN 1 m thus uMNen . Siliea, oT'lo. alumina, 1(1 10, piotoxide of iron, 
lin. linm. oTr); ma;,Miesia, ‘2 21, potash, 1 Ml , soda, IhMS ; im‘an 
s| * <-iln‘ iriaMt) . 2 To— 2 Mo. 

Au;j:ite-Amleslte oceuis III <l\lv(-s, hl\a Stleams, phlteallK, she(>t^ 
tnd m ekdike hossis in reLjions of (*\tinet and aeti\»' \olcainM-s, as in 
’ll jns\l\ania and Ilunoar), Santoim, l<‘eland, 'reimritVe, the Wi'stcrn 
It mlori' s (it \oith Aiuelica, tin- Andes, New Zealand, Ac. 

Basalt-Rocks. — ruder this tith* fs <‘mhiaet*tl an important and 
'M'h spn ad sr ries of \oh ann* io( Ks. whn h consist csscntiallv ot sonm 



Flu 2t -Mi( itoM-oric MiacTiHE or IUmali 
‘-..t < n fttals art* OliMne coii“i<l''rtl>l\ (wrj>< iitini/c<l , Hit* mitn<-rou» Hlniill 

wi.a*. I'ri-iiis iir« 1'1't^ 'K-ltist A f* w .Viij^il' I'ri-fiiH rni-iir wIik-Ij, Id tli« riiclit 
Ui- (.rCr. (f Dll ilrawni)^, urn u^tju^uktl luto u lirgo wmptjuud crjulal, Ttio 
' *j« oki ufo Miigiitlilo. 


trnhnie felspar, au{:it(*, 
o''[U»ntly with ajiatito, 


olnino, maj(netite or litauifermis iron, 
sometimes with sanidiiio or nepheline. 


jip !<)>, 14.T gp <5 TrdM Roy F.din , vo! xxii. p. 499. 

^ ‘ 0.1 Zirkcln BamllyrMutu, 1870. Bortchy'i “ retrojfnipfm»(’lio 

' >’..Un ftt) men Bohmen«,'* la Archie, fur haturwif LnntUvlurch- 

' r.'n Bfihmen, n. 1873 AUport, Q J Geol ffoc. XX% p. 529 (ieikie, Trnnt. 

I 'L Y Mohl. Nov. Ad. Acad. Ltop. Cnrol. xxxri (1873; p. 74 , Nrw$ 

U73,pp uy H2i 
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Four vai'i('tif8 are <lihtin^ui^h(‘il ac(<»r<ling to texture: dolerit(‘, 
aiuunesito, busult, and vitreou'^ basalt. 

Dolente (^rceas/oa^ III I’Uit, nt old* i aiitliors). iueludes 

all the lar^er-<^nuiju‘d kuaU in wlm h tie* cnniixjiicnt crystals can bo 
readily dlstlnf^nl^lled with tlo* naKnl <*\o d’ln* toNpar, which 
amon^; tho baHalt locks is {)iobabl\ ofli n a nioii silicati'd foim tliau 
lubradouto, is usiiull) tie* mo-.l ( on''jaciious ini^^ndicnt, the dark 
prisms of aiijjjite, ami tlic diihty or niinutc!\ octalnslial niaj^mditi* 
^iv(! the f^icy or black Inn* to tlio rock, d’ln* inicnM’opic structure 
is crystalline, tlioii^di a small <iuantily ol an .imoiphoiis base may 
Jicn* and there la* tiaeed ( I' l;'. 11). 

Anainesiti' ineludc>^ thovr kinds of winch tin* textiiie is so 
fine tlnit tin* naked eye can ob^ne <inly that the mass is a finely 
Cl yMlalIl''ed ^.'■laiiiihu a;(^n ;(ale. ( ndei the microscope luore of an 
amorjihoiis base with niicn>litlm is semi than in dolente. 

Basal t. — 'fins name when ummI us the flcsi^mation of a 
particular lock is applied to tho^e black, extreimdy Muiijact, 
appaii'iitly hoino;^n‘m oils \ai u I which bleak with a splinteiy or 
cunchoidal fiactui'e. The component mineials can oidv bi* obserMsl 
with th(‘ mi' iovcope, unless wlien- the\ ai«' scattensl porph\ i itii*ally 
'thioUf^h the mass They consist ol those above mentioned, and 
belwi'en them may 1 (' timssl a base which is sometinu's a jj^lass, 
but is often pailially devitnlied by the ap|eaiance of \aiious 
ciy stallites. Tie sc soim tiimw so inciease that the ehms disappt'ars, 
and its place is taken by an atrei,.^nte of minute oianules, bans, 



Kio. Vifi - .JiMTios OK iviui-nK IVaiuiiK wint Svmvtonk, isviiMuiiV Ci va, 
KniMiiMai. MvoMhH) JU HiAMhTKUs. 

Tlio uranutur |H'rluiu u( tin* li'lluiii <’f tho ^l^l^MnJ» ih Saiulctimo. a pfirt of ^hioli is 
uoolvtsl 111 tho DoIonU' thiit »HOiH)U'ii tl o r«‘st of the hlslo The ilurker jHirtii'U 
iioxt. tho SiindHtoiio M II ulroius HulittUiiuo winch Inn hem MriKiitinizis]. It 
(s^ntain^^ery^tnl^ of l’lfti;ioehn»i* «n<l voiioiir \»^ioU« drawn out in llio dirottion of 
tliw. AIkuo tlio diirkor jwrt Ihe nifttsy coiulUion i«| nil) pns«os into ordinary hut 
jUimitoIy cr)HtnIlini' DoUnte. Tho rock has hvn coiiMilembly altcroii, calcitc 
ixvupying many of tho \isk 1 c« and ftssim'S. 

needles and crystals, dlie projxution of this base varies within 
wide limits, insomuch that while in some bastUts it so prepc-nderotes 
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that th(‘ iiitlni'liial cn^taK uiv s-’titti'n'il wuh'ly thronj^^h it or dtawn 
..ut into iHMUtiful ‘itroak'^ and oddns of tluxiun ^tru(‘tul^^ in otlnas it 
almost tir wholly disijtpoars. and tho rook thon aj>j)tMr‘> a^ a noarly 
ur «im(« fi\>tal]ino nia^.s. 

\itr»‘oim Basalt. ( 7 ho/i»//?/# , Ift/xfouh lau ) In ‘^onio oa-os 
hiO^idl pa-'-'O'i into a (onditnai wlin-h. ommi to tho nak»'d i'No, h 
r ■oitu'ni/ dth* as tint of a tnn> ixiu'**' 'I'his inoio 0'-j>o(‘iall\ laki's 
j.!,j *1 alont: tin* od^O's of ^i\ko^ ami inlrusno sln'i't'j W'hou* an 

• \torn.d •'kin of tho oiijin.d in 'Bom look li.i" rajndh ooolod and 
I ii" 'Inl.itod in oontaot with tho mok-' thioiiLrli which tho oniption 
t Mtk pi. ICO. u tr.iii'-ition can lo ti.n‘<d within tho .spin-o of h-SN than 
i ipiaifoi nl an inch from a oi\vt illim* doloi.to, anaiin'siti* oi hasalt. 
into a hlaok irla*''', which, iiiidoi tin* niicroscojio. a''‘innn*s a pah* 
hi'owi or }<*llo\\ish (mIoiii, and m i^otnipic. hut p*noiall\ contains 
loiiiidaiit niioiolitlm, Manotinn •' with a <,dolnikir or •'plu'i illitic 
« «ii.T' tiHiMr\ .stiuctiiro In Mn*h < s it sooms imimpiitahlo (hat 
tills uda"** lopioHi'iit*' what was tho {^oin ial loiiditioii of tho whoh* 
nn-lt. n mass at tho tinn* ot oi iiptioii, ami th.it tho j)ri sent oiyslal- 
lin** striK’tun* ol tho lock w.m doxohipod diiiin.: ci» dm;; and con- 
sulni.itioii. It is went h\ of loinaik (hat in tlm aniilysos of vitiooiis 
l a'ilts tin* ]K‘iconta^o‘ ot silica lists usiiallv al)o\o that of oidinaiv 

• nst.illino lusdt. Tho aNorairo conijsMition ot tin* Basalt loi'ks is 
slnavn ni tho suli|Oim d Tahh 
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1 hr 1 1,1 sal (-r< cks an* thoioiiirliK \oloanic looks, aji[)oai in;; in lava- 
str< niH. slirrfs, jtlato.iiix, d\ kort, and \oinh. Tho liiior ;;raino<I 
yun in > an ottm l>oautitnll\ cid'iinnar, ln‘m*o tin* torin “ Basaltic ” 
h H Is * n jMij.ularly imod to lionoto tin* •oliinmai striiotiiro. I’orphy- 
iilic ami am\ '^olalonlal varieties an* ot tioipioiit ocoiiironco. 

As aT<al\ fttatod, it ha.s Bom assunn<l B\ some wiitors that 
Bas.ilt did not Boom to Bo onijitod nniii tin* Torti.iry period. But 
t'n. Basalt nrriii.s alaindaiitlv in Scotlaml, as a product of J/iwr 
' irUiiutorous \idram>es. Tln*rc seems, howo>or, to Bo no doiiBt 
t * it. .is IBolitliotVn first pointe d out, in the orrlor of ajijioaranoo at ativ 
Ji'rM M,1 anio focus, Basalt conn* nij> after the rliNoliln* arnj traoBUio 
' rap*i Ills hii\*‘ ••»*asod (See Book III. Pait I, Soction i. § 5 ) 

/irlod has dividid lamalt int*i f«*lspar-baHalt, winch ih Uio rock 
m*w drjMTilH*<l ; nophi lino-Basfilt ami loucito bmsalt. Tho (wo latter 
ro'ks, m whii'h the part of tho tolapar is playnl By nephi line and 
h urito rogjvctivelv, nro omimeratod on tho next p*i|;e. 

Gabbro (Djullage lio k) is a thorr^ughly crystalline granitoid 
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aggregate of a triclinic felspar (sometimes, however, saussurite) 
and mallage or smaragdite. The felspar (usually taken to be 
labradorite) occurs in distinct crystals or crystalline aggregates of 
grev, white or violet tint, and under the microscope is sometimes found 
to be crowded with crystal! it<*8. The saussurite is likewise light- 
coloured, while the diallogo is distingui'^hablo by its dirty-green or 
brown tint, the mctulloidal or ])early lustre on its cleavage planes, 
and the frequent presence of layeis of microscopic dark brown or 
black lamc'llaj. Some varieties ctmtain abundant olivine. Average 
composition — silica, ; alumina, 15; lime, 9-5; magnesia, 9*7; 
oxides of iron and inungancso, ll*."); potasli, 0*3; soda, 2*5; loss by 
ignition, 2’r) ; spccilic giavity, 2‘85~3-10. 

Gabliro oiicurs (1) in association with granite, gneiss, and other 
crystalline rocks ns large irregular bosses (Saxony, Silesia, the 
Harz, Ac.), and (2) in largo sheets and bosses associated with 
volcanic eruptive rocks. In the latter ease it occurs in Skye and 
Mull connected with Miocene volcanic outflows.* 

Ilypersthonite, allied to i(ubbio,iH a granular granitoid aggre- 
gate of labradorite and liypersthene, found in beds, bosse-^, and veins, 
in Norway, Greenland, and Labrador. 

(2) Ncphelino Hocks. 

Under this nnmo is grouped a senes of distinctly crystalline 
and also compact <lark rocks eomposed of nephelin<‘, augite, and 
magnetite, ol'ton with olivine, sometimes with a little triclinic felspar. 
They are thus di8ti^^UHhed hy the fact that in them the part talten 
by felspar in the rocks already enumerated is supplied by nepheline. 
They are usually divided into nepheline-dolente, a crystalline 
granular aggregate closely resembling in geiieial character true 
dolerite ; and iiepheline-basalt, a black, heavy compact rock not to 
be outwardly distinguished from onlinary felspar-basalt. They are 
volcanic masses of laUi Tertiaiy ago, but occur much more sparingly 
than the true basalts. They are found in the Thuringer Wald, 
Erzgebirge, Haden, Ac. 

(3) Leucite Rocks. 

This division includes certain grey or black crystalline or 
compact volcanic rt)cks resembling some of the basalt series, but 
distinguished from them by the predominance of leucite. The 
more crystalline-granular varieties, named leucitophyre or 
leucite- porphyry, are composed of a characteristically dull 
of leucite, augito, and magnetite, with some- 
times a little nepheline, olivine, or mica. The leucite occurs in 
well«4efined ^rnetdike crystals of a dull white colour, sometimes 
an m(h in aiameter, not infrequently broken and with fissures 
interpenetrated by the surrounaing ground-mass. The rock is 
• On gnbbro, «eo Lang, Z, DtuiKh. Gtot. Get. «xi. p. 484. 
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one of tlie products of the active and extinct volcanoes of 
.Southern Italy. Lcucite-basalt is to outward ap|x>amnee 
quite like true basalt, and occurs under similar conditions but is 
less widely distributed than even nepholine-basalt. Umler the 
microscope it prt'sents a finely crystalline structure with little tnu'o 
of any amorphous base, and abundant minute sections of the 
characteristic loncite. This rock occurs amoiij^ the extinct volcanic 
ceru^of the Eifel, in the ThuringerAVald, and in the Italian volcanic 
districts (Allmno, Ca |)0 di Bove). Lcucito-rocks, so far as known, 
occur only among later Tertiary and recent volcanic products. 

(4 ) Olivine Rocks. 

Tiiis division embraces a series of erystalliue rocks composed 
C'S<nliiilly of olnine, with usually one or two otluT magnesian 
Hihcates. Rocks of this ly|)e have been classed by Rosenbusch 
under the general name of Peridotites. The following aro tho more 
important spc(M(*8 : — 

rikrite,urcH k rich in olivine, iisnally more or loss serpentinized, 
with angite, magnetite, or ilmenite, and a littli' brown biotiti', horn- 
bh nde, or apatite; eulysite, a mixture of ohvine, angite, and red 
gurnet ; garnet-oli viiic-rock, composed of olnine, diallage, and 
garnet ; 1 1 v i n e-e n s t a t i t e-roe k consisting of olivine and enstalito 

(l'ron/.iU‘or Inpcrstheno) with magnetite or chromite; Iherzol i to, a 
mixture of olivine, pyroxene, picotite, and usually sijme mugnetito’ ; 
d uni to, a mixture of olivine and chromite, found with serpentine ; 
liml'urgite, composed of crystals of olivine, angite, and magnetite, 
III a i>a-»«‘ more or leas vitreous. 

One of tho most remarkable features about these rocks is their 
fo'ipient assoeiation with serpentine and their tendency to pass into 
that i-uck. There can indeed be no doubt that, os Tschermak first 
I*^'inted out, many serpentines were once olivine rocks, 

(5.) Serpentine Rocks. 

Under this name may be includo<l rocks which, whatever may 
ha\« been their original character and composition, now consist 
mainly or wholly of serpentine. As already stated, olivine readily 
|>Hs«es into the condition of serpentine, and many serjx'ntino roclu 
originally consisted principally of olnine. This mineral may be 
‘'hanged into serpentine, while the other mideials remain nearly 
nnuffeeted, as is admirably seen in pikrite. If varieties duo to 
different phases of alteration were judged worthy of separate desig- 
nation, each member of the olivine rocks might of course* have a 
^nceivable or actual representative among uie serpentine series. 
Bul» without Attempting this minuteness of classification^ we* may 
*^uh advantage treat by itaelf, as deserving special notice, the massive 

Boncer, 0«oL Mag. iv. 2nd ler. p. 09. 
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form of the mineral serpentine to whatsoever cause its mode of 
formation may be assigned. 

Serpentine/ a compact or finely granular, faintly glimmering, or 
dull rock, easily cut or scratched, having a prevailing dirty»green 
colour, sometimes variously streaked or lieek^ witli brown, yellow, 
or red. It is a massive foiin of the mineral serpentine, but frequently 
contains other minerals. One of its commonest uccompanirnents is 
chrysotile or filirous serpentine, which in veinings of a silky lustre 
often ramifies through tlic rock in all directions. Other common 
enclosures are olivine, bron'/ite,ciistatile, magnetite, and chromic iron. 

Serpentine occurs in two distinct forms; first, in beds or in- 
defluitcly-sliapcd liosscs, inlcicalatcd among schistose rocks, and 
aiisociated es^iecially with ciystalline limotoues; second, in dykes or 
veins traversing other rocks. 

As to its mode of origin, there can bo no doubt that in some 
oases it was originally aii eruptive rock. In the Old Bed Sandstone 
of Forfarshire and Kincardineshire it is found in dykes traversing the 
sandstones and congloinoratos. The frequent occurrence of recogniz- 
able olivine crystals or of their still remaining contours in the midst 
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of the serpentine matrix affords likewise good grounds for assigning 
an eruptive origin to many aerpimtincs which have no distinctly 
eruptive external form. The rock cannot of couise have beer 
ejected as the hydrous magnesian silicate sorpontiiic, but it may have 
been originally essentially an olivine rock, and as such may have been 
injected in the form of sheets or dykes into the overlying crust. But, 
on the other hand, tlie intercalation of beds of serptutine among 
sohistose tiK'ks, and imrticularly the frequent occurrence of serpentine 
in connection with more or less altered limestoue 8 -(VVt st of Ireland, 
Highlands of iScotlaiid, Ayrshire), suggests another mode of origin 
in these cases. Some writers have contended that such serpentines 

' See IVliertnftk, Sitx. Akod. IWfii, W. July. 1S07 ; Bonnor, Q, J. G 0 OL Soe, xuiU. 
n. 881, xxxiv. p. 7C0; (Jeot. Hhg, vl. I>. 862; ^lichcNLifvy, Bull. Soe, QM. fVaiiee, 
8rd ler. p. 156. 
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are products of the alteration of dolomite, the magneaia having been 
taken up by nibca, leaving the carbonate of lime bt^hind oa Ma of 
iimeatone. It ia conceivable, however, that in some caaes at least 
the aerjientines were an original deposit from oceanic water, as 
has Ix^en 8 ugge 8 tc<l by Sterry Hunt in the case of those ns«(H‘iatcMl 
with the crystalline schists.' The Wls of serpentine iiitercalatetl 
>\ith limestone may have been due to tlie elimination of magnesian 
silicates frmn sea-water by organic agency, like the glauconite now 
found filling the chambers of foramint/era, the cavities of corals, the 
canals in shells and soa-urchin spines and other organisms on the 
tbhir of the present sea.* Among the limestones and crystalline 
whists of llanffshire serpentine m^nirs in thick lenticular lieds wljich 
a schistose crumpled structure and agree in dip with the 
hurnmnding riK*ks. They may have been deposits of contempo- 
raneous origin with tlio limestones and schists among which they 
<Mvur, and in association with which they have undergone the 
characteristic schistose puckering and crumpling. 

R. FhAG MENTAL (ClASTK ), 

This great series embraces nil rocks of n secondary or derivative 
oti;;in; in other word.sall formed of pai tides which have previously 
• NiHteil on or Iwneath the surface of the earth in another form, ami 
tile accumulation and consolidation of which gives rise to new 
< ‘)ni|)()iiDiV. Some of these inaU'rials have been jrroduced by the 
meclianieal action of wind, as in the sand-hills of sea-coasts and inland 
diverts (.Lilian rocks); others by the operation of moving water, 
as the gravel, sand and mud of shores and river bials (aqueous 
si'll iinentary rocks) ; others by the ni'cnimilation of the entire or frag- 
nii'Mtary remains of once living plants and animals (organic riKiks); 
Mhilovi't another senes has arisen from the gathering together of the 
IrxvK- debris thrown out by volcanoes (volcanic tuffs). It is evident 
that in dealing with those various detrital formations the degree of 
c 'nsolulatiou js of secondarv importance. The soft sand and mud 
of H imMlern lake-bottom differ in no essential rospi’et from aneiont 
l^e*ust^ino strata, and may tell their geologi<-al story equally well. 

line 18 to be drawm between what is popularly termed rock and 
the Icose as yet uneompacted debris out of which solid rocks may 
♦’ventnally bo formed. Hence in the following arrangement the 
niislerii and the am-ient, being one in structure and mode of 
torination, are classed together. 

It will be observed that in several directions wo are led by the 
fragmental rocks* back to those stratitied deposits with which wo 
b^’caii at p. 110 . Both series of deposits are accumulated simul- 
tamiHisly and are often interstratifi^ ; aud, as we have seeq, the 

I P- 123. 

Aecordlw to Ueribi«r,<me Um RboooolUedMiOiifai io a tertianr lioMtoD* if* (ni* 
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cidcareous organic fragmental rocks (p. 107) actually undergo a 
gradual internal change which more or less effaces their detrital 
origin, and gives them such a crystalline character as to entitle 
them to be ranked among the crystalline limestones (p. 112). 

1. Gravel and Sand Rocks (Psammites). 

As the deposits included in this subdivision arc produced by the 
disintegration and removal of rocks by the action of the atmosphere, 
rain, rivers, frost, the sea, and otlior superHcial agencies, they are 
mere mochanicul accumulations, and necessarily vary indefinitely in 
composition, according to the nature of the sources from which they 
are derived. As a rule they consist of tho detritus of siliceous rocks, 
these being among tho most durable materials. Qnaitz, in 
particular, enters largely into tlio composition of sandy and gravelly 
detritus. Fragmentary materials t(‘na to group themselves accord- 
ing to their size and relative density. Hence tney are apt to occui 
in layers, and to show tho characteristic stratified aiTaugement of 
sedimentary rooks, 'fhey may enclose the remains of any plants or 
animals entombed on tho same sea-floor, riNcr-bed, or luke-uottora. 

^ Cllff-d^riB. Moralne-fltuff.— Angular rubbish disengaged by 
frost and ordinary atmospheric waste from clifls, crags, ami steep 
slopes, Jt slides dovsn the declivities of hilly regions, and aecumu- 
latos at their base, until washed away by rain or by brooks. It 
forms talus slopes of as much as 40^ though for shoit (hstances, if 
tho blocks are large, (he general angle of slope may Imj much steeper. 
It naturally depends for its eoinpositioii upon the nature of the solid 
rocks from which it is derived. Tho material constituting glacier 
moraines is of this kind ; it may be dejwsited near its source or may 
be transported for many miles on tho surface of tho ice. 

Perohed Blocks, Erratic Blocks.— Large masses of rock, often 
as big as a liouse, wliich have been traiisporU'd by glacier-ice, and 
liuvo been lodged in a prominent position in glacier valleys or have 
been scattered over hills and plains. An examination of their mincra- 
logical character leads to the identiflention of tlicir source and, conse- 
quently, to the path taken by the transixirting ice, (See Book IIL 
Part II. Section ii. § 6.) 

Raln-waah.— A lonm or earth which accumulates on the lower 
mrts of slojM^s or at their base, and is due to the gradual descent of the 
finest particles of disintegrated rooks by tho transjiorting action of 
rain. B r i 0 k-e a r t h is tno name eivon in the south-east of England 
to thick masses of such loam whicn are extensively used for making 
bricks. 

♦SolL— The product of the subaerial decomposition of rocks and 
of the decay of plants and animals. Primarily the character of the 
0 ^ il determined by that of the subsoil, of which indeed it is merely 
a farther disintegration. The formation of soil is treated in 
Book III. Part II. Section ii. § i. 
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Subeoll.— The broken-np prt of the roc'ks immodiatoly under 
th<» soil. (See Fig. 92.) Its character of course is determined by 
that of the r<K*k out of which it is formed by subaerial disintegration. 

Blown Sand. — Ix) 08 e sand usnaliy arranged in lines of dunes, 
fronting a sandy beach or in the arid interior of a continent. It is 
|»ile'i up by the driving action of wind (Book III. Part II. Section i.). 
It varit's in comiwsition, being sometimes entirely siliceous, as upon 
jihores v\hore siliceous rocks are exposed; sometimes calcareous, 
where derncil from triturated shells, nullipores, or other calcareous 
organisms. Layers of finer and coarser particles often alternate, as 
in water-formed sandstone. On many coast-linos in Europe grasses 
and other plants bind the surface of the shifting sand. These layers 
of vegetation arc apt to be covered by fresh encroachments of tne 
l.M>He material, and then by their decay to give rise to dark jieaty 
in tlie sand. Calcareous blown sand is com|)actcd into Iiartl 
xtonc by tlie action of rain-water, which altcrnat^dy dissolves a little 
of the lime and ro-depo^its iton evaporation as a thin crust cementing 
tho grains of sand together. In the Bahamas and Bermudas, 

• xtouHivc masses of calcareous blown sand have l)ecn cemented in 
tins wav into solid stone, which weathers into nicturesquo crags and 

• avoH like a limestone of older geological date.' 

Gravel, shingle.— Names applied to the coarser kinds of rounded 
wiitorworn detritus. Jn gmvel tho average size of the component 
jKliblcn ranges from that of a small (lea up to about that of a 
walnut, though of course many inclu<lcd Iragnients will ho observed 
winch cxercii tlicso limits. In sliingle the stfuies are coarser, ranging 
up to blocks us big ns a man’s head or larger. These names are 
applietl quite irrespective of the composition of tho fragments, 
winch varies greatly from point to |)oint. As a rnlo tho stones 
n.nsiKt of hard crystalline rocks, since these arc Ix'st fitted to with- 
stand the |K>wcrfiil grinding action to which they are exjioscd. 

River-sand, Sea-sand. — When the rounded water-worn detritus 
Is fiiu r than that to winch the term gravel would bo applio<l it is 
calb‘d sand, tliough there is obviously no lino to bo drawn between 
the two kinds of deposit, which necessarily graduate into each other. 

I he articles of sand range down to such minute forms as can only 
la* diHiiiiotly discerned with a microscojie. The smaller forms are 
generally Itaa well rounded than those of greater dimensions, no 
nonbi because their diminutive size allows them to remain susjiended 
in a^^itated water, and thus to escape the mutual attrition to which 
t he larger and heavier grains are exposed upon the bottom (Book III. 
1 art IL Section ii.^. 8o far as experience has yet gone, tjtere is no 
method by which inorganic sea-sand can be distinguished from that 
of rivers or lakes. As a rule, sand consists largely (often wholly) of 
quarti-graing. The presence of fragments of marine shells will 
of course betray its salt-water origin ; but in the trituration to w*bich 

‘for inlerenting toroonii of Ibe JSolima depooiU of tho BabniiMi* and BormudM, 
^ >tlioo, Q. /. GtcL Sbe. U. |i. 2U0, and Sir Thonwoo't ** Atlnntie,'* fol i. 
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Band is exposed on a coast-line the shell-fragments are in great 
measure ground into calcareous mud and removed. 

Mr. Soi’by has recently shown that by microscopic investigation 
much information may be obtained regarding the history and source 
of sedimentary materials. He has studied the minute structure of 
modern sand, and finds that sand -grains present the following five 
distinct types, which, however, graduate into each other. 

1. Normal, angular, fresh-formed sand, such as has been derived 
almost directly from the breaking up of granitic or schistose rocks. 

2. Well-worn sand in rounded grains, the original angles being 
completely lost, and the surfaces looking like fine ground glass. 

3. Sand mechanically broken into sharp angular chips, showing 
a glassy fracture. 

4. Sand having the grains chemically corroded, so as to produce 
a peculiar texture of the surface, differing from that of worn grains 
or crystals, 

5. Sand in which the grains have a perfectly crystalline outline, 
in some cases undoiibtedly due to the deposition of quartz upon 
rounded or angular nuclei of ordinary non-crystalline sand.^ 

The same acute observer points out that, as in the familiar case of 
conglomerate pebbles, which have sometimes been used over again 
in conglomerates of very different ages, so with the much more 
minute grains of sand, we must distinguish between the age of tlie 
grains and the age of the deposit formed of them. An ancient 
sandstone may consist of grains that had hardly been worn before 
they were finally brought to rest, while the sand of a modern beach 
may have been ground down by the waves of many successive 
geological periods. 

Sand taken by Mr.Sorby from the old gravel terraces of the River 
Tay was found to be almost wholly angular, indicating how little 
w ear and tear there may be among particles of quartz of an inch 
in diameter, even though exposed to the drifting action of a rapid 
river.® Sand from the boulder clay at Scarborough was like- 
wise ascertained to be almost entirely fresh and angular. On the 
other hand, in geological formations, which can be traced in a given 
direction for several hundred miles, a progressively large pro- 
portion of rounded particles may be detected in the sandy beds, as 
Mr. Sorby has found in following the greensand from Devonshire 
to Kent. 

The following names are applied to forms of sandy or gravelly 
detritus when consolidated. 

Conglomerate (Puddingstone) — A name given to any rock 
fonned of consolidated gravel or shingle. The component pebbles 
are rouilded and waterworn. They may consist of any kind of rock, 
though usually of some hard and durable ^rt, such as quartz or 
quartz-rock. A special name may be given according to the nature 
of the^pebbles, as quartz-copglomerate, limestone-conglomerate, 
* AdiirMS, Q, J. Geoi. 8oo* xxxvi. 1880, p. 68. * Beo Book III, Part II., Sections ii. § hi* 
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granite-conglomerate, &o. or according to that of the paste, or 
cementing matrix which may consist of a hardened sand or clay, 
and may he siliceous, calcareous, argillaceous, or ferruginous. In the 
coarser conglomerates, where the blocks may exceed six feet in 
length, there is often very little indication of stratification. Except 
where the flatter stones show by their general parallelism the rude 
lines of deposit, it may be only when the mass of conglomerate is 
taken as a whole, in its relation to the rocks below and above it, 
that its claim to be considered a bedded rock will be conceded. 
The occurrence of occasional bands of conglomerate in a series of 
arenaceous strata is analogous probably to that of a shingle bank 
or gravel beach on a modern coast-line. But it is not easy to under- 
stand the circumstances under which some ancient conglomerates 
accumulated, such as that of the Old Red Sandstone of central 
Scotland, which attains a thickness of many thousand feet, and 
consists of well rounded and smoothed blocks often several feet in 
diameter. 

In many old conglomerates (and even in those of Miocene age 
in Switzerland) the component pebbles may be observed to have 
indented each other. In such cases also they may be found split and 
recemented; sometimes the same pebble has been crushed into a 
number of pieces, which are held together by a retaining cement. 
These phenomena point to great pressure, and some internal relative 
movement in the rocks. (Book III. Part I. Section iv. § 3.) 

Breccia. — A rock composed of angular instead of rounded 
fragments. It commonly presents less trace of stratification than 
conglomerate. Intermediate stages between these two rocks, where 
the stones are partly angular and partly subangular and rounded, 
are known as Irecciated conglomerate. Considered as a detrital deposit 
formed by superficial waste, breccia points to the disintegration of 
rocks by the atmosphere, and the accumulation of their fragments 
with little or no intervention of running water. Thus it may be 
formed at the base of a clitf either 8ubaerially,or where the debris of 
the cliff falls at once into a lake or into deep sea-water. 

The term Breccia has, however, been applied to rocks formed in 
a totally different manner. Intrusive igneous masses have sometimes 
torn off fragments of the rocks through which they have ascended, 
and these angular fragments have been enclosed in the liquid or 
pasty mass. Or the intrusive rock has cooled and solidified externally 
while still mobile within, and in its ascent has caught up and in- 
volved some of these consolidated parts of its own substance. Again, 
where solid masses of rock within the crust of the earth hfwe ground 
against each other, as in dislocations, angular fragmentary . rubbish 
has been produced, which has subsequently been consolidated by 
some infiltrating cement (fault-rock). Jt is evident, however., that 
breccia formed in one or other of these hypogene ways will not as a 
rule be apt to be mistaken for the true breccias, arising from super- 
ficial disintegration. 
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Sandstone (Gres).— A rock composed of consolidated sand. As 
in ordinary modern sand, the integral grains of sandstone are chiefly 
quartz, which must here be regarded as the residue left after all the 
more decomposable minerals of the original rocks have been carried 
away in solution or in suspension as fine mud. The colours of sand- 
stones arise, not so much from that of the quartz, which is commonly 
white or grey, as from the film or crust wliich often coats the grains 
and holds them together as a cement. Iron, the great colouring 
ingredient of rocks, gives rise to red, brown, yellow, and green hues, 
according to its degree of oxidation and hydration. 

Like conglomerates, sandstones differ in the nature of their 
component grains, and in that of the cementing matiix. Though 
consisting for the most part of siliceous grains, they include others 
of clay, felspar, mica, or other mineral ; and these may increase in 
number so as to give a special character to the rock. Thus sand- 
stones may be argillaceous, felspathic, micaceous, calcareous, &c. 
By an increase in the argillaceous constituents, a sandstone may 
pass into one of the clay -rocks, just as modern sand on the sea-floor 
shades imperceptibly into mud. On the other hand, by an augmen- 
tation in the size of the grains, a sandstone may become a grit, or a 
pebbly or conglomeratic sandstone, and pass into a fine conglomerate. 
A piece of fine-grained sandstone seen under the microscope looks 
like a coarse conglomerate, so that the difference between the two 
rocks is little more than one of relative size of particles. 

The cementing material of sandstones may be ferruginous, as 
in most ordinary red and yellow sandstones, where the anhydrous or 
hydrous iron oxide is mixed with clay or other impurity—in red 
sandstones the grains are held together by a lieematitic, m yellow 
sandstones by a limonitic cement ; argillaceous, where the grains are 
united by a base of clay, recognizable by the earthy smell when 
breathed upon ; calcareous, where carbonate of lime occurs either as 
an amorphous paste or as a crystalline cement between the grains ; 
siliceous, where the component particles are bound together by a 
flinty substance, as in the exposed blocks of eocene sandstone known 
as “grey-weathers” in Wiltshire, and which occur also over the 
North of France towards the Ardennes. 

Among the varieties of sandstone the following may here be 
mentioned. F 1 a g s t o n e— a thin bedded sandstone, capable of being 
split along the lines of stratification into thin beds or flags; Mica- 
ceous sandstone (mica-psammite ) — a rock so full of mica-flakes 
that it splits readily into thin laminae, each of which has a lustrous 
surface from the quantity of silvery mica. This rock is called 
“fakes”, in Scotland. Freestone — a sandstone (the term being 
applied sometimes also to limestone) which can be cut into blocks 
in any direction, without a marked tendency to split in any one 
plane more than in another. Though this rock occurs in beds, each 
W is not divided into laminae, and it is the absence of this minor 
stratification which makes the stone so useful for architectural 
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purposes (Craigle^ and other sandstones at Edinburgh, some of 
which contain 98 per cent, of silica). Glauconitic sandstone 
(green-sand)— a sandstone containing kernels and dusty grains of 
glauconite, which imparts a general greenish hue to the rock. The 
glauconite has probably been deposited through organic agency, as 
in the case of the green matter filling echinus-spines, foraminifera, 
shells and corals on the floor of the present ocean.^ Buhrstone— a 
highly siliceous, exceedingly compact though cellular rock (with 
Chara seeds, &c.), found alternating with unaltered Tertiary strata 
in the Paris basin, and forming from its hardness and roughness an 
excellent material for the grindstones of flour-mills may be mentioned 
here ; it probably has been formed by the precipitation of silica by the 
action of organisms. A r k o s e {granitic sandstone)— 9 , rock composed 
of disintegrated granite, and found in geological formations of difierent 
ages, which have been derived from granitic rocks. Crystallized 
sandstone — an arenaceous rock in which a deposit of crystalline 
quartz has taken place upon the individual grams, each of which 
becomes the nucleus of a more or less perfect quartz crystal. 
Mr, Sorby has observed such crystallized sand in deposits of various 
ages, from the Oolites down to the Old Bed Sandstone.^ 

Greywacke. — A compact aggregate of rounded or subangular 
grains of quartz, felspar, slate, or other minerals or rocks cemented by 
a paste which is usually siliceous but may be argillaceous, felspathic, 
calcareous, or anthracitic (Fig. 13). Grey, as its name denotes, is 
the prevailing colour ; but it passes into brown, brownish-purple, and 
sometimes, where anthracite predominates, into black. The rock is 
distinguished from ordinary sandstone by its darker hue, its hardness, 
the variety of its component grains, and above all by the compact 
cement in which the grains are imbedded. In many varieties so per- 
vaded is the rock by the siliceous paste that it possesses great tough- 
ness, and its grains seem to graduate into each other as well as into 
the surrounding matrix. Such rocks when fine-grained can hardly, at 
first sight or with the unaided eye, be distinguished from some compact 
igneous rocks, though a microscopic examination at once reveals their 
fragmental character. In other cases, where the greywacke has been 
formed mainly out of the debris of granite, quartz-porphyry, or other 
felspathic masses, the grains consist so largely of felspar, and the 
paste also is so felspathic, that the rock might be mistaken for some 
close-grained granular porphyry. Greywacke occurs extensively 
among the Paleeozoic formations in beds alternating with shales and 
conglomerates. It represents the muddy sand of some of the Palaeozoic 
sea-floors, retaining often its ripple-marks and sun-cracks. The 
metamorphism it has undergone has generally not been greats and for 
the most part is limited to induration, partly by pressure and partly 
by ijermeation of a siliceous cement. But where felspathip in- 
gredients prevail, the rock has offered facilities for alteration, and has 

* See Sollas, Oeol. Mag. iii, new ser. p. 639. 

Q. J. Geol xxxvi p, 63. See Daubi^ Am. de$ Minest 2nd ser. i. p. 208. 
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been here and there changed into gneiss and eyia into rocks which 
graduate into granite. 

The more fissile fine-grained varieties of this rock have been termed 
grey wack e-slate. In these, as well as in greywacke, omanio 
remains occur among the Silurian and Devonian formations, ^me- 
times in the Lower Silurian rocks of Scotland these strata become 
black with carbonaceous matter, among which vast numbers of 
graptolites may be observed. 


2. Clay Rocks (Pelites). 

These are composed of the finer argillaceous sediments or mud 
derived from the waste of rocks. Perfectly pure clay or kaolin, 
hydrated silicate of alumina (silica 47*05, alumina 39*21, water 
13*74), may be seen where granites and other felspar-bearing rocks 
decompose. But, as a rule, the argillaceous materials are mixed 
with various impurities. 

Olay, Mud. — The decomposition of felspars and allied minerals 
gives rise to the formation of hydrous aluminous silicates, which 
oodurring usually in a state of very fine subdivision, are capable of 
being held in suspension in water, and of being transported to great 
distances. These substances differing much in composition, are 
embraced under the general term Clay, which may be defined as a 
white, grey, brown, red, or bluish substance, which when dry is soft 
and friable, adheres to the tongue, and shaken in water makes it 
mechanically turbid ; when moist is plastic, when mixed with much 
water becomes mud. It is evident that a wide range is possible for 
varieties of this substance. The following are the more important. 

Pipe-clay. — White, nearly pure, and free from iron. 

Fire-clay. — A deposit largely found in connexion with coal-seams, 
contains little iron, and is nearly free from lime and alkalies. Some 
of the most typical fire-clays are those long used at Stourbridge, 
Worcestershire, for the manufacture of pottery. The best glass-house 
pot-clay, that is, the most refractory, and therefore used for the con- 
struction of pots which have to stand the intense heat of a glass-house, 
has the follo\>ing composition; — silica, 73*82; alumina, 15*88; 
protoxide of iron, 2*95 ; lime, trace ; magnesia, trace ; alkalies, *90 ; 
sulphuric acid, trace ; chlorine, trace ; water, 6 45 ; specific gravity, 
2*61. 

Gannister. — A veij siliceous close-grained variety, found in the 
Lower Coal-measures of the north of England, and now largely ground 
down as ar material for the hearths of iron furnaces. 

Briok-clay. — Properly rather an industrial than a geological term, 
since it is applied to any clay, loam, or earth, from which bric^ or 
coarse pottery are made. It is an impure clay, containing a good deal 
of iron, with other ingredients. An analysis ^ave the foflovnng com- 
position of a brick-clay: silica, 49*44 ; alumina, 34*26 ; sesquioxide 
of iron, 7’74; lime, 1*48; magnesia, 514; water, 1*94, 
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Fuller’s Eartl^Terr© ^ foulon.Walkerde). — A greenish ov brownish 
earthy, soft, somelBat unctuous substance, with a shining streak, 
which does not become plastic with water, but crumbles down into mud. 
It is a hydrous aluminous silicate with some magnesia, iron-oxide and 
soda. The yellow fuller’s earth of Reigate contains silica 44, 
alumina 11, oxide of iron 10, magnesia 2, lirne 5, soda 5.^ In England 
fuller’s earth occurs in beds among the Jurassic and Cretaceous forma- 
tions. In (Saxony it is found as a result of the decomposition of 
diabase and gabbro. 

Wacke. — A dirty green to brownish-black earthy or compact, but 
tender and apparently homogeneous clay, which arises as the ultimate 
stage of the decomposition of basalt-rocks in situ. 

Till, Boulder-clay. — A stiff sandy and stony clay, varying in 
colour and composition, according to the character of the rocks of the 
district in which it lies. It is full of worn stones of all sizes^ up to 
blocks weighing several tons, and often w-ell smoothed and striated. 
It is a glacial deposit, and will be described among the formations 
of the Glacial Period. 

Mudstone. — A fine, usually more or less sandy, argillaceous rock, 
having no fissile character, and of somewhat greater hardness than 
any form of clay. The term Cl ay-roe k has been applied by some 
writers to an indurated clay requiring to be ground and mixed with 
water before it acquires plasticity. 

Shale (Schiste, Schieferthon). — A general term to describe clay that 
has assumed a thinly stratified or fissile structure. Under this term 
are included laminated and somewhat hardened argillaceous rocks 
which are capable of being aplit along the lines of deposit into thin 
leaves. They present almost endless varieties of texture and com- 
position, passing on the one hand into clays, or, where much in- 
durated, into slates and argillaceous schists, on the other into flagstones 
and sandstones, or again, through calcareous gradations into limestone, 
or through ferruginous varieties into clay-ironstone, and through 
bituminous kinds into coal. Some of the altered kinds of clay -rocks 
have already been described, Flinty-slate or Lydian-stone and clay- 
slate are merely forms ef clay that have undergone change from 
pressure or infiltrating solutions (see pp. 117, 121). 

3. Volcanic Pragmen.tal Rocks— Tuffs. 

This section comprises all deposits which have res\ilted from the 
comminution of volcanic rocks. They thus include (*1), those which 
consist of the fragmentary materials ejected from volcanic foc*!^ or the 
true ashes pd tuffs ; and (2), some xocks derived from the superficial 
msintegration of already erupted and consolidated volcanic masses. 
Mbviously the second series ought properly to be classed with the 
landy or clayey rocks above described, since they have been formed in 

‘ Diet. Arto, &o. ii. p. 142. 
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the same way. In practice, however, these detrital reconstructed 
rocks cannot always be certainly distinguished froSi those which have 
been formed by the consol idation of true volcanic dust and sand. Their 
chemical and lithological characters, both macroscopic and micro- 
scopic, are occasionally so similar, that their respective modes of origin 
have to be decided by other considerations, such as the occurrence of 
lapilli, bombs, slags in the truly volcanic series, and of well water- 
worn pebbles of volcanic rocks in the other. Attention to these 
features, however, usually enables the geologist to make the dis- 
tinction, and to poi'ceive that the number of instances where he may 
be in doubt is less than might be supposed. Only a comparatively 
small number of the rocks classed here are not true volcanic ejections. 

Eeferring to the account of volcanic action in Book HI. Part L, 
we may here merely define the use of the names by which the 
different kinds of ejected volcanic materials are known. 

Volcanic Blocks. — Angular, sub-angular, round, or irregularly- 
shaped masses of lava several feet in diameter, sometimes of uniform 
texture throughout, as if they were large fragments dislodged by 
explosion from a previously consolidated lock, sometimes compact in 
the interior and cellular or slaggy outside. 

Bomba.— Round, elliptical, or discoidal pieces of lava from a few 
inches up to one or more feet in diameter. They are frequently 
cellular internally, while the outer parts are fine grained. Occasion- 
ally they consist of a mere shell of lava with a hollow interior like 
a bomb-shell. Their mode of origin is explained at p. 206. 

Lapilli (rapilii). — Ejected fragments of lava, round, angular, or 
indefinite in shape, varying in size from a pea to a walnut. Their 
mineralogical composition depends upon that of the lava from which 
they have been thrown up. Usually they are porous or finely 
vesicular in texture. 

Volcanic Sand, Volcanic Ash. — The finer detTitus erupted from 
volcanic orifices, consisting partly of rounded and angular: fragments 
up to about the size of a pea, derived from the explosion of lava 
within eruptive vents, partly of vast quantities of microHths and 
crystals of some of the minerals of the lava. The finest dust is in a 
state of extremely minute subdivision. When examined under the 
microscope, it is sometimes found to consist not only of minute crystals 
and microliths, but of volcanic glass, which may be observed adhering 
to the microliths or crystals round which it flowed when still part of 
the fluid lava. The presence of minutely cellular fragments is 
characteristic of most volcanic fragmental rocks, and this structure 
may commonly be observed in the microscopic fragments and 
filaments of glass. 

When these various materials are allowed to accumulate, they 
become consolidated and receive distinctive names. In oases where 
they fall into the sea or into lakes, they are liable at the outer margin 
of their area to be mingled with, and insensibly to pass into ordinary 
non-volcanio sediment. Hence we may expwt to find transitional 
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varieties between roclfs formed directly from the results of volcanic 
explosion and ordfnary sedimentary deposits. 

Volcanic Conglomerate. — A rock composed mainly or wholly of 
rouJided or sub-angular fragments of any volcanic rocks in a paste 
derived chiefly or wholly from the same materials, usually exhibiting 
a stratified arrangement, and often found intercalated between 
successive sheets of lava. Conglomerates of this kind may have 
been formed by the accumulation of rounded materials ejected from 
volcanic vents ; or as the result of the aqueous erosion of previously 
solidified lavas, or by a combination of both these processes. Well- 
rounded and smoothed stones almost certainly indicate long-continued 
water-action rather than trituration in a volcanic vent. In the 
Western Territories of the United States vast tracts of country 
are covered with masses of such conglomerate, sometimes 2000 feet 
thick. Captain Dutton has recently shown that similar deposits are 
in course of formation there now, merely by the influence of dis- 
integration upon exposed lavas.^ 

Volcanic conglomerates receive different names according to the 
nature of the component fragments ; thus we have hasaU-eonglomerates, 
where these fragments are wholly or mainly of basalt, traehyte-con- 
glomerateSf porphyrite-conglomerateSy phonoUte-conglomerate$, &q. 

Volcanic Breccia resembles volcanic conglomerate, except that 
the stones are augular. This angularity indicates an absence of 
aqueous erosion, and, under the circumstances in which it is found, 
usually points to immediately adjacent volcanic explosions. There 
is a great variety of breccias, as h(}i<saU~breecia, diahase hreccia, &c. 

Volcanic Agglomerate. — A tumnltupus assemblage of blocks of 
all sizes up to masses several yards in diameter, met with in ithe 
“ necks ” or pipes of old volcanic orifices. The stones and paste are 
commonly of one or more volcanic rocks, such as basalt or porphyrite, 
but they 'include also fragments of tlie surrounding rocks, whatever 
these may be, through which the volcanic orifice has been drilled. 
As a rule, agglomerate is devoid of stratification ; but sometimes it 
includes poitions which have a more or less distinct arrangement into 
beds of coarser and finer detritus, often placed on end, or inclined in 
different directions at high angles, as described in Book JV. Part VII. 

Volcanic Tuff. — This general term may be made to include all 
the finer kinds of volcanic detritus, ranging on the one hand through 
coarse gravelly deposits into conglomerates, and on the other into 
exceedingly compact fine^-grained rocks formed of the finest and 
most impalpable kind of volcanic dust. Some modern tuffs are full 
of microliths derived from the lava which was blown into dust. 
Others are formed of small rounded or angular grains of 
mvas, with fragments of various rocks through which the volcpic 
tunnels have been drilled. The tuffs of earlier geological pejiods 
have often been so much altered, that it is difficult to state what may 
have been their original condition. The absence of microliths and 
' Migh Plateaux of Utah, p. 
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■glass in them is no proof that they are not true tuffs; for the 
presence of these bodies depends upon the nature of the lavas. If 
the latter were not vitreous aud microlithic, neither would be the 
tuffs derived from them. In the Carboniferous volcanic area of 
Central Scotland the tuffs are made up of debris and blocks of the 
basaltic lavas, and, like these, are not microlithic, though in some 
places they abound in fragments of palagonite (Fig. 27). 

Tuffs have consolidated sometimes under water, sometimes on 
dry land. As a rule they are distinctly stratified. Near the 
original vents of eruption they commonly present rapid alternations 
of finer and coarser detritus, indicative of successive phases of 
volcanic activity. They necessarily shade off into the sedimentary 
formations with which they were contemporaneous. Thus we have 
tuffs passing gradually ,into shale, limestone, sandstone, &c. The 
intermediate varieties have been called ashy shale, tuffaceous shale, or 
ihaley tuff, &c. From the circumstances of their formation, tuffs 
frequently preserve the remains of plants and animals, both terrestrial 
and aquatic. Those of Monte Sorama contain fragments of land 
plants and shells. Some of those of Carboniferous age in Central 
Scotland have yielded crinoids, brachiopods, and other marine shells. 
Ijke the other fragmentary volcanic rocks, the tuffs may be sub- 
divided according to the nature of the lava from the disintegration 
of which they have been formed. Thus we have fehite4uffs, trachyte* 



Fig. 27.— Mioboscopio Stbuotcrb op Palagomte Tuff feom Bubntisland, Fife. 

tuffs, basalt-tuffs, pumice-tuffs, porphyrite-tuffs, &c. A few varieties 
with special characteristics may be mentioned here.^ 

Trass. — A pale yellow or grey rock, rough to the feel, composed of 
an earthy or compact pumiceous dust, in which fragments of pumice, 
trachyte,' grey wacke, basalt, carbonized wood, &c., are imuedded. 
It has filled up some of the valleys of the Eifel, where it is largely 
quarried as a liydraulic mortar. 

* Oa the ooouprenoo and atnicture of tuffs, see J. 0. Ward, Q. J. Oeol 8oe, Geikie, 
Tram. Bay, Soa. £din. xxix. Vogelsang, Z. DetUtch. Oeol. Oe$. xxiv. p. 548. Penck. 
M. eii. xxxi p. 804. On the metamorphism of toffs into Isva-like rocmi, see Dutton’s 
Migh Pktaamo/ Vtah (U. S. GeogiapL aud Geol. Survey of Bookj Mounts.), 1880, p. 79. 
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Peperino.— A dark brown earthy or granular tuff found in con- 
siderable quantity among the Alban Hills near Rome, and containing 
abundant crystals of augite, mica» leucite, magnetite, and fragments 
of crystalline limestone, basalt, and leucite-lavai 

Palagonite-Tuff. — A bedded aggregate of dust and fragments of 
basaltic lava, among which are conspicuous angular pieces and minute 
granules of the pale yellow, green^ red,- or brown basic glass called 
palagonite. This vitreous substance is intimately related to the 
basalts. It appears to have gathered within volcanic vents and 
to have been emptied thence, not in streams, but by successive 
aeriform explosions, and to have been subsequently more or less 
alteretl. The percentage composition of a specimen from the 
typical locality, Palagonia, in the Val di Noto,- Sicily, was estimated 
by S. von Waltershausen to be silica, 41*26; alumina, 8*60; ferric 
oxide, 25*32 ; lime, 5*59 ; magnesia, 4*84 ; potash, 0*54 ; soda, 1*06 ; 
water, 12*79. This rock is largely developed among the products of 
the Icelandic and Sicilian volcanoes; it occurs also in the Eifel and 
in Nassau. It has recently been found to be one of the oharacteiistic 
features of tuffs of Carboniferous age in Central Scotland ^ (Fig. 27). 

Schalstein. — Under this name German petrographers have 
placed a variety of rocks which consist of a green, grey, red, or mottled 
diabase-tuff impregnated with carbonate of lime and mixed with 
calcareous and .argillaceous mud. They are interstratified with the 
Devonian formations of Nassau and the Harz, and with the Silurian 
rocks of Bohemia. They sometimes contain fragments of clay-slate, 
and are occasionally fossil iferous. They present amygdaloidal and 
porphyritic, as well as perfectly laminated structures Probably 
they are in most cases true tuffs, but sometimes they may be forms 
of diabase-lavas, which, like the stratified formations in which they 
lie, have undergone alteration, and in particular have acquired a 
more or less distinctly fissile structure.*" 

4. Fragmental Rocks of Organic Origin. 

This series includes deposits formed either by the growth and 
decay of organisms in situ, or by the transport and subsequent 
accumulation of their remains. These may be conveniently grouped, 
according to the predominant chemical ingredient, into Calcareous, 
Siliceous, Phosphatic*, Carbonaceous, and Ferruginous. 

(1.) Calcareous; 

Besides the calcareous formations above described' (p. Ill) among 
the stratified crystalline rooks as resulting from the deposition of 
chemical precipitates, a still more important series is derived from 

' Train. Boy 800, Edin. xxix. p. 514. 

* On some foliated igneous jfocKs in the "Killas” of Cornwall, see J. A. Phillipe, 
Q J. Oed..8oo. xxxii. p. 155, xxxiv. p. 471. 
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the remains of living organisms, either by growtli on the spot or by 
transport and accumulation as mechanical sediment. To by far the 
larger part of the limestones intercalated in the rochy framework of 
our continents an organic origin may with probability be assigned. 
It is true, as has been above mentioned, that limestone, formed of 
the remains of animals or plants, is liable to an internal crystalline 
rearrangement, the effect of which is to obliterate the organic 
structure. Hence in many of the older limestones no trace of any 
fossils can be detected, and yet these rocks were almost certainly 
.formed of organic remains. An attentive microscopic study of 
organic calcareous structures and of the mode of their replacement 
by crystalline calcite, affords, however, indications of former organ- 
isms, even in the midst of thoroughly crystalline materials.^ 

Limestone, composed of the remains of calcareous organisms, 
is found in layers which range from mere thin laminae up to massive 
beds, several feet or even yards in thickness. In some instances, 
such as that of the Carboniferous or Mountain limestone of England 
and Ireland, and that of the Coal-measures in Wyoming and Utah, 
it occurs in continuous superposed beds to a united thickness of 
several thousand feet, and extends for hundreds of square miles, 
forming the rock out of which picturesque gorges, hills, and tablelands 
have been excavated. 

Limestones of organic origin present every gradation of texture 
and structure, from mere solt calcareous mud or earth, evidently 
compo'-ed of entire or crumbled organisms up to solid compact 
crystalline rock, in which indications of an organic source can liardly 
be perceived. Mr. Sorby, in the address already cited, calls renewed 
attention to the importance of the form in which carbonate of lime 
is built up into animal structures. Quoting the opinion of Rose 
expressed in 1858, that the diversity in the state of pieservation of 
different shells might be due to the fact that some of them had 
their lime as calcite, others as aragonite, he shows that this opinion 
is amply supported by microscopic examination. Even in the shells 
of a recent raised beach he observed that the inner aragonite layer 
of the common mussel had been completely removed, though the 
outer layer of calcite was well preserved. In some shelly limestones 
containing casts, the aragonite shells have alone disappeared, and 
where these still remain represented by a calcareous layer, this has 
ho longer the original structure, but is more or less’ coarsely 
crystalline, being in fact a pseudomorph of calcite after aragonite 
and quite unlike contiguous calcite shells, which retain their original 
inicrolcopical and optical characters.* 

The. following list comprises some of the more distinctive and 
important forms of organically derived limestones, 
j ^hell-Marl—a soft, white, earthy, or crumbling deposit formed 

> Sorby, dddrest to Ged, Society, February, 1879. 

> Tho ftudeat will find tiie aadress from which these citations are made fall 
suggestive natter in regard to the origin and subsequent history of limestones. 
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in lakes and ponds by the accumulation of the remains of shells and " 
Entomostraca on the bottom. When such calcareous deposits become 
solid compact stone they are known as fresh-water {lacustrine) lime- 
stones, These are generally of a smooth texture, and either dull white 
or jiaie grey, their fracture slightly coiichoidal, rarely splinteiy. 

Calcareous (Foraminiferal) Ooze— a white or grey cal- 
careous mud, of organic origin, found covering vast areas of the floor 
of the Atlantic and other oceans, and formed mostly of the remains 
of Foraminifera, particularly of forms of the genus Glohigerina, 
Further account of this and other organic deep-sea deposits is given 
in Book III. Part II. Section iii. 



Fig 28 — Fobaminiferal (Clobigertna) Ooze, dredged by the “ Challenger” Expedi- 
tion IN Lat. 50° 1' B., Long. 123° 4' E., prom a depth of 1800 Fathoms, magnified 
50 Diameters. 

Shell sand — a deposit composed in great measure or wholly 
of comminuted shells, found commonly on a low shelving coast 
exposed to prevalent on-shore winds. When thrown above the reach 
of the waves and often wetted by rain, or by trickling runnels of 
water, it is apt to become consolidated into a mass, owing to the 
solution and redeposit of lime ro-und the grains of shell (p.» 156). 

Coral-rock — a limestone formed by -the continuous growth of 
coral-building polyps. This substance affords an excellent illustra- 
tion of the way in which organic structure may be effaced ftom a 
Jp^^^^one entirely formed j'rom the remains of once living animals 
1 bough the skeletons of the reef-building corals remain distinct 
on the upper surface, those of their predecessors beneath them are 
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gradually obliterated by the passage through them of percolating 
water dissolving and redepositing calcium carbonate. We can thus 
understand how a mass of crystalline limestone may have been 
produced irom one formed out of organic remains without the action 
of any subterranean heat, but merely by the permeation of water 
from the surface.^ 

Chalk — a white soft rock, meagre to the touch, soiling the 
fingers, formed of a fine calcareous Hour derived from the remains of 
Foraminifera, echinoderms, molluscs, and other marine organisms. 
By making thin slices of the rock and examining them under the 
microscope, Sorby has found that Foraminifera, particularly Glohi- 
gerina, and single detached colls of comparatively shallow-water 
torms, probably constitute less than half of the rock by bulk (Fig. 
14), the remainder consisting of detached prisms of the outer 
calcareous layer of Inoceramus, fragments of Ostrea, Pecten, echino- 
derms, spicules of sponges, &c. It is not quite like any known 
modern deep-sea deposit. 

Crinoidal (Enerinite) Limestone — a rock composed in 
great part of crystalline joints of encrinites, with Foraminiferay 
corals, and molluscs. It varies in colour from white or pale grey, 
through shades of bluish-grey (sometimes yellow or brown, less 
commonly red) to a dark-grey or even black colour. It is abundant 
among Palaeozoic formations, being in Western Europe especially 
characteristic of the lower part of the Carboniferous system. 

(2.) Siliceous. 

Silica is directly eliminated from both fresh and salt water by the 
vital growth of plants and animals. (Book III. Part II. Section iii.) 

Diatom-earth (Infusorial earth) — a siliceous deposit formed 
chiefly of the frustules of diatoms, laid down both in salt and in fresh 
Water. Wide areas of it are now being depooted on the bed of the 
South Pacific {Diatom-ooze, Fig. 173). In Virginia, United States, an 
extensive tract occiii s covered with diatom-earth to a depth of 40 feet. 
It is used as tripoli powder for polishing purposes. 

Radiolarian-ooze — an abysmal marine deposit consisting mainly 
of the remains of siliceous radiolai ians and diatoms (Fig. 181). It is 
further referred to in Book III. Part II. Section iii. 

Flint (Chert) has been already (p. 117) desciibed, but should 
find a place also here from its evident connection with organic 
agency. If frequently encloses sponges, echini, shells, &c., and has 
evidently foimed round these on the sea-floor, and has replaced their 
original calcium-carbonate. Jn some cases, as in the spicules of 
sponges, 'it has had a directly organic origin, having been secreted 
from sea-water by the living organisms ; in other cases, where for 
examfile we find a calcareous shell, or echinus, or coral, converted 
into silica; it would seem that the substitution of silica for calcium- 
* See Daua’s Coral and Coral Itiands, p. 354. 
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carbonate has been effected by a process of chemical pseudomor- 
phism either after or during the formation of the limestone. The 
vertical ramifying masses of flint in chalk show that the calcareous 
ooze had to some extent accumulated before the segregation of these 
masses.^ 

(3.) Phosphatic. 

A few invertebrata contain phosphate of lime. Among these 
may be mentioned the brachiopods Lingula and OrUcula^ also 
Conularia, SerpuUtes, and probably some Crustacea. The shell of the 
recent Lingula ovalis was tbund by Hunt to contain, after calcination, 
61 per cent, of fixed residue, which consisted of 85*70 per cent, of 
phosphate of lime; 11*75 carbonate of lime, and 2*80 magnesia. 
The bones of vertebrate animals likewise contain about 60 per cent, 
of phosphate of lime, while their excrement sometimes abounds in 
the same substance. Hence deposits rich in phosphate of lime have 
resulted from the accumulation of animal remains from Silurian 
times up to the present day. These certainly are far inferior in 
extent and importance to the calcareous, and even to the siliceous, 
formations, yet they are often of singular geological interest. The 
following examples may serve as illustrations. 

Guano. — A deposit consisting mainly of the droppings of sea-fowl, 
formed on islands m rainless tracts off the western coasts of South 
America and of Africa. It is a brown, light, powdery substance with 
a peculiar ammoniacal odour. Analyses of American guano give 
—combustible organic matter and acids, 11*3 ; ammonia (carbonate, 
urate, &c.h 31*7 ; fixed alkaline salts, sulphates, phosphates, 
chlorides, ac., 8*1 ; phosphates of lime and magnesia, 22*5; oxalate 
of lime, 2*6 ; sand and earthy matter, 16 ; water, 22*2. This remark- 
able formation is highly valuable as a source of artificial manures. 
(Book HI. Part II. Section iii.) 

Bone-Breccia. — A deposit consisting largely of fragmentary 
bones of living or extinct mammalia, found sometimes under stalag- 
mite on the floors of limestone caverns more or less mixed with 
earth, sand, or lime. In some older geological formations, bone- 
beds occur, formed largely of the remains of reptiles or fishes, as the 
“ Lias bone-bed,’^ and the " Ludlow bone-bed.^’ 

Coprolitic nodules and beds^— are formed of tbe accumulated 
excrement of vertebrated animals. Among tbe Carboniferous shales 
of the basin of the Firth of Forth, coprolitic nodules are abundant, 
together with the bones and scales of the larger ganoid fishes which 
voided them ; abundance of broken scales ana bones of the smaller 

* On formation of chalk flints, see Wallioh, Q. J. Oecl. 8o6. xxxvi. p. 68. SoUaa, 
Ann. Mag. Nat Hist 1880. Hull and Hardman on Ohert, Trans. Boy. Dvb.’8oo.t new 
seuos, vol. i. p. 71, 1878. 

loco Hunt, Amer. Journ. 8oo. xvii. (1854), p. 286. Logan’s CMogy of Cqftadat 
looo, p, 461. 

, *• . phosphatic nodules and beds, see Gruner, Bull. /Soo. Oeal. France, 

xxviii (2nd ser.) p. 62, Martin, op. eft. iii. 8rd sec. p, 273. 
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ganoids can usually be observed in the coprolites. Among the 
Lower Silurian rocks of Canada, numerous phoephatic nodules, 
supposed to be of cnprolitic oiigin, occur.^ Associated with the 
Bala limestone in the Lower Silurian series of North Wales is a 
band composed of concretions cemented in a black graphitic, slightly 
phosphatic, matrix, and containing usually 64 per cent, of phosphate 
of lime (phosphorite).^ The tests of the trilobites ami other organ- 
isms among the Camlmian rocks of Wales also contain phosphate of 
lime, sometimes to the extent of 20 per cent.^ The phosphatic beds 
of the Carabridgesliire Cretaceous rocks are now largely worked as 
a source of artificial manure. 


(4.) Carbonaceous. 

The formations here included have almost always resulted from 
the decay and entombment of vegetation on tlie spot nhere it grew, 
sometimes by the drifting of the plants to a distance and their 
consolidation there. (See Book Ilf. Pait II. Section iii., Life.) 
In the latter case, they may be mingled with inorganic sediment, 
so-^ to pass into carbonaceous shale. 

Peat. — Vegetable matter, more or less decomposed and chemically 
altered, touiid throughout temperate climates in boggy places where 
marshy plants grow and decay. It varies from a pale yellow or 
brown fibrous substance, like turf or compressed hay, in which the 
plant-remains are abundant and conspicuous, to a compact dark- 
brown or black material, resembling black clay when wet, and some 
varieties of lignite when dried. The nature and proportions of the 
constituent elements of peat, after being dried at 100° C., are 
illustrated by the analysis of an Irish example which gave— ^carbon, 
60 48 ; hydrogen, 6T0 ; oxygen, 32*55 ; nitrogen, 0*88 ; while the 
ash was 3*30. 

There is always a large proportion of water \\hi(h cannot be 
driven off even by drying the peat. In the manufacture of com- 
pressed peat for fuel this constituent, which of course lessens 
the value of the peat as compared with an equal weight of coal, is 
driven off to a great extent by chopping the peat into fine pieces, 
and thereby exposing a large surface to evaporation. The ash 
varies in amount from less than 1*00 to more than 65 per cent., 
and consists of sand, clay, ferric oxide, sulphuric acid, and minute 
proportions of lime, soda, potash, and magnesia.* 

Lignite (Brown coal). — Compact or earthy compressed and 
chemically altered vegetable matter, often retaining a lamellar or 
ligneous texture, with stems showing woody fibre crossing each other in 
• 

> OedUm of Canada^ p. 461. 

» 0. 0. Davies. Q. J. OooL Soe. xxxl p. 857. * Hick?, op. bit p. 868. 

< See Seaft’s Humut-’ Mareeh- Toff- und Limonit-hUdungeny Leipzig, 1862. 
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all directions. It varies from pale brown or yellow to deep brown or 
black. Some shade of brown is the usual colour, whence the name 
Irown coal, by which it is often known. It contains from 55 to 75 
per cent, of carbon, has a specific gravity of 0’5 to 1*5, burns] easily 
to a light ash with a sooty flame and a strong burnt smell. It occurs 
in beds chiefly among the Tertiary strata, under conditions similar to 
those in which coal is found in older foimations. It may be regarded 
as a stage in the alteration and mineralization of vegetable matter 
intermediate between peat and true coal. 

Coal. — A compact usually brittle velvet black to pitch-black, iron- 
black, or dull, sometimes brownish rock, with a greyisn black or brown 
streak, and in some varieties a distinctly cubical cleavage, in others a 
conchoidal fracture. It contains from 75 to 85 per cent, of carbon, 



Fig. 29.— Microscopic Structure op Dalkeith Coal, shewing Lyoopodiacbous 
Sporangia (^magnified 200 Diameters.), 

has a specific gravity of 1’2 — 1’35, burns with comparative readiness, 
giving a clear flame, a strong aromatic or bituminous smell, some 
varieties fusing and caking into cinder, others burning away to a 
mere white or red ash. 

In coal, though it consists of compressed vegetation, no trace 
of organic structure is usually apparent. An attentive examination, 
however, will often disclose portions of stems, leaves, &c., or at least of 
carbonized woody fibre. Some kinds are almost wholly made up of 
the spore-cases of lycopodiaceous plants. There is reason to believe 
that different varieties of coal may have arisen from original diversities 
in the nature of the vegetation out of which they were formed. 

Coal occurs in seams or beds intercalated between strata of 
sandstone, shale, fireclay, &c., in geological formations of Palaeozoic, 
Secondary, and Tertiary age. It should be remembered that the 
word coal is rather a popular than a scientific term, being indis- 
criminately applied to any mineral substance capable of beiug*used 
as fuel. Strictly employed, it ought only to be used with reference to 
beds of fossilized vegetation, the result either of the growth of plants 
on the spot or of the drifting of. them thither. 
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The following analyses show the chemical constituents in some of 
the principal varieties of coal : — 


i Caking Coal 

Splint Coal 

Cannel Coal. 

Anthrabite 

Carbon 

Hjdrogen .... 
Oxygen 1 

Nitroginj • • • • 

Earthy Substances 

86*75 

5 24 

6*G1 

1*40 

79*58 

5*50 

/8’ria 

\l*13 

5*46 

66*4 

7*54 

10*84 

1*36 

13*82 

91*44 

2 58 * 
0 21* 
2*31 

Specific gravity . . 

1 28 

1*31 

1*27 j 

! 1 89 


Anthracite— the most highly mineralized form of vegetation — 
is an iron-black to velvet-black substance, with a strong metalloidal 
to vitreous lustre, hard and brittle, containing over 90 per cent, of 
carbon, with a specific gravity of 1 35 — 1*7. It kindles with difficulty, 
and in a strong draught burns without fusing, smoking, or smelling, 
but giving out a great heat. It is a coal from \vhi(*h the bituminous 
parts have been eliminated. It occurs in beds like orejinary coal, 
D»t in positions where piobabliy it has been subjected! to some 
change whereby its volatile constituents have been expelled. It is 
found largely in South Wales, and' spaiingly in the Scottish Coal- 
fields, where the ordinary coal-seams havo been approached by 
intrusive masses of igneous rock. It is largely developed in the 
gieat coal-field of Pennsylvania, Some Lower Silurian shales are 
hlacK from diffused anthracite, and have in consequence led to fruit- 
less searches for coal. 

Oil-shale (Brandschiefer ). — Shale containing such a proportion of 
hydrocaibons as to be capable of yielding mineral oil on slow distil- 
lation. This substance occurs as ordinary shales do, in layers or 
beds, interstratified with other aqueous deposits, as in the Scottish 
coal-fields. It is in a geological sense true shale, and owes its 
peculiarity to the quantity of vegetable (or animal) matter which 
has been preserved among its inorganic constituents. It consists of 
fissile argillaceous layers, highly impregnated with bituminous 
matter, passing on one side into common shale^ on the other into 
cannel or parrot coal. The richer varieties yield from 30 to 40 
gallons of crude oil to the ton of shale. They may be distinguished 
from non-bituminous or feebly bituminous shales (throughout the 
shale districts of Scotland) by the peculiarity that a thin paring 
curls up in front of the knife, and snows a brown lustrous streak. 
Some of the oil-shales in the Lothians are crowded with the valves 
of ostracod crustaceans, besides scales, coproLtes, <fec., of ganoid 
fisbe^ It is possible that the bituminous matter may* in some 
cases have resulted from animal organisms, though the abund- 
ance oi plant-remains indicates that it is probably in most oases 
of vegetable origin. Under the name “ pyroschists ” Sterry Hunt 
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classes the clays or shales (of all geological ages) which are 
bydrocarbonaceous, and yield by distillation volatile hydrocarbons, 
inflammable gas, &c. 

Petroleum, a general term, under which is included a series of 
natural mineral oils. These are fluid hydrocarbon compounds, varying 
from a thin, colourless, watery liquidity to a black, opaque, tar-like 
viscidity, and in specific gravity from 0-8 to 1*1. The paler, moie 
limpid varieties are generally called n a p h th a, the darker, more viscid 
kinds idineral tar, while the name petroleum, or rock-oil, has 
been more generally applied to the intermediate kinds. 

Petroleum occurs sparingly in Europe. A few localities for it 
are known in Britain. It is found in large quantity along the 
country stretching from the Carpathians, through Gallicia and 
Moldavia, also at Baku on the Caspian. The most remarkable and 
abundant display of the substance, however, is in the so-called oil- 
regions of North America, particularly in Western Canada and 
Northern Pennsylvania, where vast quantities of it have been obtained 
in recent years. In Pennsylvania it is found especially in certain 
porous beds of sandstone or “sand-rocks,” which occur as low down 
as the Old Red Sandstone, or even as the top of the Silurian system. 
In Canada it is largely present in still lower strata. Its origin in 
these ancient formations, where it cannot he satisfactorily con- 
nected with any destructive distillation of coal, is still an uusohed 
i:irobleni,^ 

Asphalt. — A smooth, brittle, pitch-like, black or brownish-black 
mineral, having a resinous lustre and conchoidal fracture, streak 
paler than surface of fracture, and specific gravity of PO to 1*68. It 
melts at about the temperature of boiling water, and can be easily 
kindled, burning with a bituminous odour and a bright but smoky 
flame. It is composed chiefly of hydrocarbons, with variable ad- 
mixture of oxygen and nitrogen. It occurs sometimes in association 
with petroleum, of which it may be considered a hardened oxidized 
form, sometimes as an impregnation filling the pores or chinks of 
rocks, sometimes in independent beds. In Britain it occurs as a 
product of the destructive distillation of coals and carbonaceous 
shales by intrusive igneous rocks, as at Binny Quarry, Linlith- 
gowshire, but also in a number of places where its origin is not 
evident, as in the Cornish and Derbyshire mining districts, and 
among the dark flagstones of Caithness and Orkney, which are laden 
with fossil fishes. At Seyssel (Departement de I’Aine) it forms a 
deposit 2500 feet long and 800 feet broad, which yields 1500 tons 
annually. It exudes in a liquid form from the ground rpund the 
borders of the Dead Sea. In Trinidad it forms a lake IJ miles 
|n circumference, which is cool aud solid near the shore, but increases 
in temperature aud softness towards the centre. 

Graphite. — This mineral occurs in masses of sufficient size and 

’ Survey of Panniy’tian^a, Tol. ii. 1877. AUw Ashburner, Proe, 

Amer. PhU. Soo, December, 1I76. 
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importance to deserve a place in the enumeration of carbonaceous 
rocKs. Its mineralogical characters have already (p. 63) been 
given. It occurs in distinct lenticular beds, and also diffused in 
minute scales, through slates, schists, and limestones of the older 
geological formations, as in Cumberland, Scotland, Canada, and 
Bohemia. It is likewise found occasionally as the result of the 
alteration of a coal seam by intrusive basalt, as at New Cummock in 
Ayrshire. 


(5.) Ferruginous. 

The decomposition of vegetable matter in marshy places and 
shallow lakes gives rise to certain organic acids, which, together with 
the carbonic acid so generally also present, decompose the ferru- 
ginous minerals of rocks and carry away soluble salts of iron. 
Exposure to the air leads to the rapid decomposition and oxidation 
of those solutions, which consequently give rise to precipitates, 
consisting partly of insoluble basic salts and partly of the hydrated 
ferric oxide. ^ These precipitates mingled with clay, sand, or 
other mechanical impurity, and also with dead and decaying 
organisms, form deposits of iron-ore. Operations of this kind 
a^^pear to have been in progress from a remote geological antiquity. 
Hence ironstones with traces of associated organic remains belong 
to many different geological formations, and are being formed 
still.^ 

Bog Iron-Ore (Lake ore, minerai des marais, Sumpferz). — A dark 
brown to black earthy but sometimes compact mixture of hydrated 
peroxide of iron, phosphate of iron, and hydrated oxide of manganese, 
frequently w'ith clay, sand, and organic matter. An ordinary 
specimen yielded, peroxide of iron, 62*59 ; oxide of manganese, 8*52 ; 
sand, 11*37 ; phosphoric acid, 1*50 ; sulphuric acid, traces ; water 
and organic matter, 16-02 = 100*00. Bog iron-ore may either be 
formed in situ from still watej, ox may be laid down by currents in 
lakes. Of the former mode of formation, a familiar illustration is 
furnished by the “ moor-band pan or hard ferruginous crust, which 
in boggy places and on some ill-drained land forms at the bottom of 
the soil on the top of a stiff and tolerably impervious subsoil. 
Abundant bog-iron or lake-ore is obtained ijom the bottoms of 
lakes in Norway and Sweden. It forms everywhere on the shallower 
slopes near banks of reeds, where there is no strong current of water, 
occurring in granular concretions that vary from the size of grains of 
eoarse gunpowder up to nodules 6 inches in diameter, and forming 
layers 10. to 200 yards loug, 5 to 15 yards broad, and 8 to 30 inches 
thick. .These deposits are worked during winter by inserting 

S erforated iron shovels through holes cut in the ice ; and so rapidly 
0 they accumulate, that instances are known where, after having 
been completely removed, the ore at the end of twenty-six years was 

* See Senflt, op. cit. p.^ 168; also posted, Book III. Part II. Section iil 
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found to have gathered again to a thickness of several inches. 
According to Ehrenberg, the formation of bog-ore is due, not merely 
to the chemical actions arising from the decay of organic matter, 
but to a power possessed by diatoms of separating iron from v\ater 
and depositing it as hydrous peroxide within their siliceous 
framework. 

Aluminous Yellow Iron Ore is closely related to the foregoing. 
It is a mixture of yellow or pale biown hydrated peroxide of iron, 
with elay and sand, sometimes with silicate of iron, hydrated oxide 
of manganese, and carbonate of lime, and occurs in dull, usually 
pulverulent grains and nodules. Occasionally these nodules may 
be observed to consist of a shell of harder material, within which the 
yellow oxide becomes progressively softer towards the centre, which 
is sometimes quite empty. Such concretions are known as setites or 
eagle-stones. This ore occurs in the Coal-measures of Saxony and 
Silesia, also in the Harz, Baden, Bavaria, &c., and among the 
Jurassic rocks in England. 

Clay-Ironstone (Sphaerosiderite) has been already (pp. 83, 116) 
referied to. It occurs abundantly in nodules and beds in the Car- 


boniferous system in most parts of Europe. The 

nodules are generally oval and flattened in 

form, varying in size from a small bean up to 

concretions a foot or more in diameter. In many / 

cases they contain in the centre some organic 

substance, such as a coprolite, fern, cone, shell, 

or fish, that has served as a surface round which ^ 

the iron in the water and the surrounding mud ^ nodclb"~q?^^^Clay*^ 

could be precipitated. Seams of clay-ironstone ibonotone. 

vary in thickness from mere paper-like partings 

up to beds several feet deep. The Cleveland seam in the Middle 

Lias of Yorkshire is about 20 feet thick. In the Carboniferous system 


of Scotland certain seams known as Blackhand contain from 10 to 52 


per cent, of coaly matter, and admit of being calcined with the 
addition of little or no fuel. They are sometimes crowded with 
organic remains, especially lamellibranchs {anthraoosiaj anthracomya, 
&c.) and fishes (rhizodus, megalichthySf &c.). 

A microscopic examination of some black-band ironstones reveals 
a very perfect oolitic structure, showing that the iron has been pie- 
cipitated in water having such a gentle movement as to keep the 
granules quietly moving while their successive concentric layers of 
carbonate were being deposited. Mr. Sorhy has observed in the 
Cleveland ironstones an abnormal form of oolitic structure, and 
xemarks that one speoimen bore evidence that the iron, mokly in the 
form of small crystals of the carbonate, had been introduced subsequent 
to the formation of the rock, as it had replaced some of the aragonite 
of the enclosed shells.^ 


^ Address to Geol, Soo, February, 1879. 
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The subjoined analyses show the composition of some yarieties of 
clay ironstones.^ 


Peroxide of iron . 


Clay iron-ore Black Band 

(Coal measures), (Carboniferous), 
Yorkshire. Scotland, 

. . 1-45 . . 2-72 . 

Cleveland ore 
(Lias), 
Yorkshire. 

. 2*86 

Protoxide of iron . 


. . 36*14 . . 

40*77 . 

. 43*02 

Protoxide of manganese 

. . 1*,S8 . . 

— 

. 0*40 

Alumina . . . 


. . 6*74 . . 

• — 

. 5*87 

Lime .... 


. . 2*70 . . 

0*90 . 

. 5*14 zinc 

Mague^a . . . 


. . 2*17 . . 

0*72 . 

. 6*21 

Potash .... 


. . 0 ■ 65 . 

•w- ^ 

. — 

Silica .... 


. 17-37 . . 

1010 . 

. 7*17 

Carbonic acid 


. . 26*57 . . 

26*41 . 

. 25*50 

Phosphoric acid . 


. . 0 34 . . 

— 

. 1*81 

Sulphuric acid 


. . trace . . 

— 

— 

Iron pyrites . . 


. . 0*10 . . 

' — 

. — 

Water .... 


. . 1*77 . . 

1*0 . 

. 8*48 

Organic matter . 


. . 2*40 . . 

17-38 . 

. 0*15 

Percentage of iron 


99*78 . . 

. . 29 12 . . 

100 00 . 

34*60 . 

. 100*61 

. 35*46 

§ vii. 

Determination of 

Kooks. 



Three methods of procedure are available in the examination and 
determination of rocks : 1st, the rough and ready but often sufficient 
appliances for examining macroscopic characters in the field or in- 
doors ; 2nd, microscopic investigation ; Srd, chemical analysis. 

1. Macroscopic Examination in the field or 
indoors. 

The instruments indispensable for the investigation of rooks in the 
field are few in number and simple in character and application. 
The observer will be sufficiently accoutred if he carries with him a 
hammer of such form and weight as will enable him to break off 
clean sharp unweathered chips from the edges of rock-masses, a 
small lens, a pocket-knife of hard steel for determining the hardness 
of rocks and minerals, a magnet or a magnetized knife-blade, and a 
small pocket phial of dilute hydrochloric acid. 

Should the object be to form a collection of rocks, a hammer of at 
least three or four pounds in weight should be carried ; also one or two 
chisels and a small trimming hammer, weighing about j lb,, for reducing 
the specimens to shape. A convenient size of specimens is 4x3x1 
inches. They should be as nearly as possible uniform in size, so as 
to be capable of orderly arrangement in the drawers or shelves of a 
case or • cabinet. Attention should be paid not only to obtain a 
thoroughly fresh fracture of a rock, but also a weathered surface 
wherever there is anything characteristic in the weathering. Every 
spedmen should have affixed to it a label indicating as exactly as 

* See Percy** MetdUwgyt vol. ii. Bieobof, Chm. md Phy». Qeoh, Snpp. (1871) p. 65. 
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possible the locality from which it was taken. This information 
ought always to be written down in the field at the time of collecting, 
and should be wrapped up with the specimen, before it is consigned 
to the collecting bag. If, however, the student does not purpose to 
form a collection, but merely to obtain such chips as will enable him 
to judge of the characters of rocks, a hammer weighing from li to 
2 lbs. and of the shape indicated in Fig. 31 will be sufficient. The 



Fig. 31 . — Hammer, {Sheath, and Relt, with Leather-case for holding 
Azimuth Compass. 


idvantage of this form is that the hammer can be used not only for 
)reaking hard stones, but also for splitting open shales and other 
issile rocks, so that it unites the uses of hammer and chisel. 

It is of course desirable that the learner should first acquire some 
mowledge of the nomenclature of rocks, by carefully studying a 
collection of correctly named and judiciously selected rock-specimens, 
iuch collections may now be purchased at small cost from mineral 
lealers, or may be studied in the museums of most towns. Having 
tecustomed his eye to the ordinary external characters of rocks, and 
)ecome familiar with their names, he may proceed to determine them 
nr himself in the field. 


Finding himself face to face with a rock-mass, and after noting 
ts geotectonio characters (Book IV.), the observer will proceed to 
examine the exposed or weathered surface. The earliest lesson he 
las to learn, and that of which perhaps he will in after life meet 
vith the most varied illustrations, is the extent to which weathering 
conceals the true aspect of rocks. From what has been said Jn. 
>revious pages, the nature of the alterations will be understood, and 
urther information regarding the chemical processes at work will 
lound in Book III. The practical study of rocks in tho field soon 
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discloses the fact, that while in some cases the weathered crust so 
completely obscures the essential character of a rock that its true 
nature might not be suspected, in other instances it is the weathered 
crust that best reveals the real structure of the mass. Spheroidal 
crusts of a decomposing yellow ferruginous earthy substance, for 
example, would hardly be identified as a compact dark basalt, yet, on 
penetrating within these crusts, a central core of still undecomposed 
basalt may not unfrequently be discovered. Again, a block of liine- 
stone when broken open may present only a uniformly crystalline 
structure, yet if the weathered surface be examined, it will not 
improbably show many projecti^ fragments of shells, polyzoa, corals, 
crinoids, or other organisms. The really fossiliferous nature of an 
apparently unfossiliferous rock may thus be revealed by weathering. 
Many limestones also might from their fresh fracture be set down as 
tolerably pure carbonate of lime ; but from the thick crust of yellow 
ochre on their weathered faces are seen to be highly ferruginous. 
Among crystalline rocks the weathered surface commonly throws 
light upon the mineral constitution of the mass, for some minerals 
decompose more rapidly than others, which are thus left isolated 
and more easily recognizable. In this manner the existence of 
quarts in many felspathic rocks may be detected. Its minute blebs 
or crystals, which to the naked eye or lens are lost among the 
brilliant facettes of the felspars, stand out amid the dull clay into 
which these minerals are decomposed. 

The depth to which weathering extends should be noted. The 
student must not be too confident .that he has reached its limit even 
when he comes to the solid more or less hard and splintery unde- 
composed stone. Granite sometimes decomposes into kaolin and sand 
to a depth of twenty or thirty feet. Limestones have often a mere 
film of crust, because their substance is almost entirely dissolved and 
removed by rain. 

With some practice the inspection of a weathered surface will 
frequently suffice to determine the true nature and name of a rock. 
Should this preliminary examination, and a comparison of weathered 
and unweathered surfaces, fail to afford the information sought, we 
proceed to apply some of iheeimple and useful tests available for field- 
work. The lens will usually enable -us to decide whether the rock 
is compact and apparently structureless, or crystalline, or fragmental. 
Having settled this point, we proceed to ascertain the hardness and 
colour of streak by scratching a fresh surface of the stone. A drop 
of weak acid placed upon the scratched surface or on the powder of 
the strpak may reveal .the presence df carbonic acid. By practice 
considerable facility can be acquired in approximately estimating 
the specific gravity of rocks merely by the hand. The following 
tables may be of assistance, but it must be understood at the outset 
that a knowledge of rocks can never be gained from instructions 
given in books, but must be acquired by actual handling and study of 
the rocks themselves. 
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i. A fresh fracture shows the rock to be close-grajined, dull, with no 
distinct structure. 

а. H. 0*5 or less up to 1 ; soft, crumbling or easily scratched with the 

knife, if not with the finger-nail ; emits an earthy smell when 
breathed upon, does not effervesce with acid ; is dark grey, 
brown, or blue, sometimes red, yellow, or even white = probably 
some clay rock, such as mudstone, massive shale, or fire-clay 
(p. 160) ; or a decomposed felspar rook like a close-grained 
felbite or orthoolase porphyry. If the rook is hard and fissile it 
may be shale or clay-slate (pp. 121, 160). 

i8.H. 1*5-2. Occurs in beds or veins (sometimes fibrous), white, 
yellow, or reddish. Sp. gr. 2*2 — 2*4. Does not effervesce 
= probably gypsum (pp. 84, 115). 

■y. Friable, crumbling, soils the fingers, white, or yellowish, brisk 
effervescence = chalk, marl, or some pulverulent form of lime- 
stone (pp. Ill, 166). 

8, H. 3 — 4. Sp. gr. 2*5 — 2*7 ; pale to dark green or reddish, or with 
blotched and clouded mixtures of these colours. Streak white ; 
feels soapy ; no effervescence, splintery to subconchoidal fracture, 
edges subtransluoent. See serpentine (pp. 81, il52). 

€. H. averaging 3. Sp. gr. 2*6 — 2*8. White, but more frequently 
bluish-grey, also yellow, brown and black ; streak white ; gives 
brisk effervescence == some form of limestone (pp. 111-115, 165). 

H. 3*5 — 4*5. Sp. gr. 2*8—2*95. Yellowish, white, or pale brown. 
Powder slowly soluble in acid with feeble effervescence, which 
becomes biisker when the acid is applied to the powder of the 
stone. See dolomite (pp. 83, 114). 

1 ], H. 3 — 4. Sp. gr. 3 — 3*9. brown to dull black, streak yellow 

to brown, feebly soluble in acid, which becomes yellow ; occurs 
in nodules or beds, usually with shale ; weathers with brown 
or blood-red crust == brown iron-ore. ^See also clay ironstone, 
(pp. 84, 116, 175); and limonite (pp. 116, 174); if the rock is 
reddish and gives a cherry-red streakj see haematite (pp. 67, 
116). 

б . Sp. gr. 2*55. White, grey, yellowish, or bluish, rings under the 

hammer, frequently splits into thin plates, does not effervesce, 
weathered crust white and distinct = perhaps some compact 
variety of phonolite (p. 139. See also porphyrite p. 144). 

i. Sp. gr. 2*9 — 3*2. Black or dark green, weathered crust yellow or 
brown = probably some'cbee-grained variety of basalt (p, 147), 
or aphanite (p. 143). 

K. H. 6 — 6*5, but less according to decomposition. Sp» gr. 2*55—2*7. 
Can with difficulty be scratched with the knife when fresh ; 
White, bluish grey, yellow, lilac, brown, red ; white streak ; no 
effervescence = pirobably a felsitio rock (p. 136). 

^ H. 7. Sp. gr. 2*5— 2*9. The knife leaves a metallic streak ef steel 
upon the resisiting surface. The rock is white, reddish, yellowish 
to brown or black, very finely granular or of a horny texture, 
gives no reaction with acid =* pro^bly silica in the form of a 

,, . compact quartzite (p. 127), flint or caloedony ^p. 65, 117, 168). 

u. A fresh fracture shows the rock to he glassy. 

Leaving out of account dqjne glass-like but orystalUne minerals such 

N 2 
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as quartz and rock-salt, the number of vilreous rocks is comparatively 
sraall. The true nature of the mass in question will probably not li 
difficult to detennine. It must be one of the volcanic rocks (p. 104). If 
it occurs in association with sanidine or siliceous lavas (liparites, 
trachytes) it will probably be obsidian (p. 140), or it may be pitchstone 
(p. 140); if it passes iato one of the basalt-rooks, as so commonly 
happens along the edges of dykes and intrusive sheets, it is a glassy 
form of basalt (tachylite, hyalomelan, p. 149). 

iii. A fresh structure shows the rock to be ciystalline. 

If the component crystals are sufficiently large for determination in 
the field, the name of the rock will readily be found. Wheie, however, 
they are too minute for identification even with a good lens, the observer 
may require to submit the rock to more precise investigation at home, 
before its true character can be ascertained. For the purposes of field- 
work, however, the following points should be noted. 

o. The rock can be easily scratched with the knife. 

(a) Effervesces biiskly with acid = limestone. 

(h) Powder of streak efiervesces less briskly. See dolomite 
(pp.83, 114). 

(c) No effervescence with acid ; may be granular crystalline 
gypsum (alabaster), or anhydrite (pp. 84, 115). 

j8. The rock is not easily scratched. It is almost certainly a silicate. 
Its character should be sought among the massive crystalline 
rocks (p. 129). If, for instance, it be heavy, appear to be com- 
posed of only one mineral, and have a marked gieenish tint, 
it may be hornblende rock (p. 121) ; if it consist of some 
white mineral (felspar) and a green mineral which gives it a 
distinct green colour, while the weathered crust shows moie 
or less distinct effervescence, it may be a fine grained diorite 
(p. 143), or diabase ,(p. 145) ; if it be grey and granular, with 
st dated felspais and dark crystals (augite and magnetite), with 
a yellowish oi; brownish weathered crust, it is probably a 
dolerite (p. 148) ; if it be compact, finely-crystalline, scratched 
with difficulty, showing crystals of oithoclase, and with a 
bleached argillaceous weathered crust, it is probably an or- 
thoclase-porphyry (p. 138), or quartz-poiphyry (p. 135). The 
occurrence of distinct blebs or crystals of quartz in the fiesh 
fractures or weathered face will suggest a place for the rock in 
the quartziferous cystalline series. 

iv. A fresh fracture shows the rock to have a foliated structure. 

The foliated rocks are for the most part easily recognizable by the 
prominence of their component minerals; their characters have been 
given at p. 118. Where the mineials are so intimately mingled as not 
to bo separable by the use of the lens, the following hints may be 
of service ; — 

a. The rook has an unctuous feel, and is easily scratched. It may 
be talc-schist (p. 120), chlorite- schist (p. 121), hydrous mica- 
schist (p. 123), or foliated serpentine (p. 152). 
t, fi. The rock emits an earthy smell when breathed on, is harder than 
those included in a, is fine-grained and usually dark grey in 
colour, splits with a slaty fracture, and contains commonly 
scattered crystals of iron pyrites or some other mineral. It is 
some argillaceous-schist or clay-slate, the varieties of vvhich 
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are named from the predominant enclosed mineral, as chiasto< 
lite-slate, andalusite-sohist, ottrelite-schist, &o. (p. 121). 

y. The rock is composed of a mass of ray-like or fibrous crystals 
matted together. If the fibres are exceedingly fine, silky, and 
easily separable, it is probably asbestus; if they are coarser, 
greenish to white, glassy, and hard, it is probably an actinolite- 
schist (p. 121.) 

8. The rock has a hardness of nearly 7, and splits with some difficulty 
along micaceous folia. It is probably a quartzose Tariety of 
miea-sehist, quartz-schist, or gneiss (pp. 120-128). 

€. The rock shows on its weathered suiface small particles of quartz 
and folia of mica in a fine decomposing base. It is probably a 
fine-grained variety of mica-schist or gneiss. 

V. A fresh fracture shows the rock to have a fragmental (clastic) 
structure. 

Where the component fragments are large enough to be seen by the 
naked eye or with a lens, there is usually little difficulty in determining the 
true nature and proper name of the rock. Two characters require to be 
specially considered — the component fragments and the cementing paste. 

1. The Fragments . — According to the shape, size, and composition of 
the fragments, different names are assigned to clastic rocks. 

a. 8 h a p e. — If the fragments are chiefly rounded, the place of the i ock 
may be sought in the sand and gravel series (p. 156), while if they are 
large and angular, it may be classed as a breccia (p. 167). Some mineral 
substances, however, do not acquire rounded outlines, even after long- 
continued attrition. Mica, for example, splits up into thin laminae, which 
may be broken into small flakes or spangles, but never become rounded 
granules. Other mineials also which have a ready cleavage are apt to 
break up along their cleavage planes, and thus to retain angular contours. 
Calc-spar is a familiar example of this tendenc>% Organic remains 
composed of this mineial (such as crinoids and echinoids) may often be 
noticed in a very fragmentary condition, having evidently been subjected 
to long-continued comminution. Yet angular outlines and fresh or little 
worn cleavage sui faces may be found among them. Many limestones con- 
sist largely of sub-angular organic debris. Angular inorganic detritus 
is characteristic of volcanic breccias and tuffs (p. 161). 

jS. Size. — Where the fragments are hard rounded or sub-angular 
grains, the size of a pin’s bead or less, the rock is probably some form of 
sandstone (p. 158). Where they range up to the size of a pea, it may be 
a pebbly sandstone, fine conglomerate or grit ; where they vary from the 
size of a pea to that of a walnut, it is an ordinary conglomerate ; where 
they range up to the size of a man’s head or larger, it is a coarse con- 
glomerdte. A considerable admixture of sub-angular stones makes it a 
brecciated conglomerate or breccia. 

7. Composition. — In the majority of cases the fragments are of 
quartz, or at least of some siliceous and enduring mineral. Sandstones 
consist chiefly of rounded quartz-grains (p. 155). Where these are 
unmixed with other ingredients, the rock is sometimes distinguished as a 
quartzose sandstone. Such a rock when indurated becomes quartzite 
(p. 126). Among the quartz grains, minute fragments of other minerals 
may be observed. When any one of these is prominent, it may give a 
name to the variety of sandstone, as felspathio, micaceous (p. 158). Vol- 
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canio tufis and breccias are characterized by the occurrence of lapilli 
(very commonly cellular) of the lavas from the explosion of which 
they have been formed (p. 163). Among inferbedded volcanic rocks the 
student will meet with beds which he may be at a loss whether to class 
as volcanic or as formed of ordinary sediment. They consist of an inter- 
mixture of volcanic detritus with sand or mud, and pass on the one side 
into true tuffs, on the other into sandstones, shales, limestones, <feo. If the 
component fragments of a non-crystalline rock give a brisk effervescence 
with acid they are calcareous, and the rock (most likely a limestone, or 
at least a calcareous formation,) should be searched for traces of fossils. 

2. The Paste . — It sometimes happens that the component fragments 
of a clastic rock cohere merely from pressure and without any discover- 
able matrix. This is occasionally the case with sandstone. Most com- 
monly, however, there is some cementing paste. If a drop of weak acid 
produces effervescence from between the component non-calcareous 
grains of a rock, the paste is calcareous. If the grains are coated with 
a red crust which on being bruised between white paper gives a cherry- 
red powder, the cementing material is the anhydrous peroxide of iron. 
If the paste is yellow or brown, it is probably in great part the hydrous 
peroxide of iron. A dark brown or black matrix which can be dissipated 
by heating is bituminous. Where the component grains are so firmly 
cemented in an exceedingly hard matrix that they break across rather 
than separate from: each other when the stone is fractured, the paste is 
^bably siliceous. 

ii. Micro^dcopic Investigation.^ 

The value of the microscope as an aid in geological research has 
been sufficiently dwelt upon in the preceding pages. Some informa- 
tion may now be given as to the met^ds of procedure in microscopical 
inquiry. 

1. Preparation^ ef microscopic slides of rocks and minerals. 

. — The observer ought to be able to prepare his own slices, and in 
many cases will find it of advantage to do so, or at least personally 
to superintend theh* preparation by others. It is desirable that he 
should know at the outset that no costly or unwieldy set of apparatus 
is needful for his purpose. If he is resident in one place ana can ac- 
commodate a cutting machine, such as a lapidary’s lathe, he will 
find the process of preparing rock-slices greatly facilitated.® The 

* This section is taken, with alterations and additions, from the author’s Outlines of 
Field Geology. 

* A macliine well adapted for both cutting and polishing was devised some years 
ago by Mr. J. B. Jordan, and may be bad of Messrs. 6otton and Johnson, Grafton 
Street, Soho, London, for £10 lOs. Another slicing and polishing machine, invented 
by Mr. F.* G. Guttell, 52 New Compton Street, Soho, London, costs £6 10s. These 
machines are too unwieldy to' be carried about the country by a field-geologist. Fuess 
of Berlin supplies two small and convenient hand'-insfruments, one for slicing, the other 
for grinding and polishing. The slibing-machine is not quite so satisfactory tor hard 

as one of the larger more solid forms of apparatus worked by a treadle. But the 
griodtog-mariiine is useful, and might be added to a geologist’s outfit without material 
fei;^vqm^oe. If a lapidary is within reach, much of the more irksome p^ of tke work 
may W saved by getting him to cut off the thin slices in directions marked for him 
upon ^e specimens. 
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thickness of each slice must be mainly regulated by the nature of 
the rock, the rule being to make the slice as thin as can conveniently 
be cut, so as to save labour in grinding down afterwards. Perhaps 
the thickness of a shilling may be taken as a fair average. The 
operator, however, may still further reduce this thickness by cutting 
and polishing a face of the specimen, cementing that on glass in 
the way to be immediately described, and then cutting as close as 
possible to the cemented surface. The thin slice thus left on the 
glass can then be ground down with comparative ease. 

Excellent rock-sections, however, may be prepai'ed without any 
machine, provided the operator possesses ordinary neatness of hand 
and patience. He must procure as thin chips as possible. Should 
the rocks be accessible to him in the field, he should select the 
freshest portions of them, and by a dexterous use of the hammer 
break off from a sharp edge a number of thin splinters or chips, out 
of which he can choose one or more for rock-slices. These chips 
may be about an inch square. It is well to take several of them, 
as the first specimen may chance to be spoiled in the preparation. 
The geologist ought also always to carry off a piece of the same 
block from which his chip is taken, that he may have a specimen 
of the rock for future reference and comparison. Every such ha]jd- 
specimen, as well as the chips belonging to it, ought to be wrapped 
up in paper on the spot wnere it is obtained and with it should be 
placed a label containing the name of the locality and any notes 
that may be thought necessary. It can hardly be too frequently re- 
iterated that all such field-notes ought as far as possible to be written 
down on the ground where the actual facts are before the eye for 
examination. 

Having obtained his thin slices, either by having them slit with a 
machine or by detaching with a hammer as thin splinters as possible, 
the operator may proceed to the preparation of them for the mi- 
croscope. For this purpose the following simple apparatus is all that 
is absolutely needful, though if a grinding-machine be added it will 
save time and labour. 

List of Apparatus required in the Preparation of Thin Slices of Bocks and 
Minerals for Microscopical Examination. 

3 . A cast-iron plate J inch thick and ^ inches square. 

2. Two pieces of plate-glass, 9 inches square. 

3. A Water of Ayr stone, 6 inches long by 24* inches broad. 

4. Coarse emery (1 lb. or so at a time). 

5. Fine or flour emery (ditto). 

6. Putty powder (1 oz.b 

7. Canada balsam. (There is an excellent kind prepared by 
Rimmington, Bradford, specially for microscopic preparations, and sold in 
shilling bottlesA 

■ 6; A small forceps, and a common sewing-needle with its head fixed 
in a short wooden handle. 
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9. Some oblong pieces of common flat window-glass j 2 X 1 inches is 
a convenient size. 

10. Glasses with ground edges for mounting the slices upon. They 
may be had at any chemical instrument maker’s in different sizes, the 
commonest in this country being 3x1 inches. 

11. Thin covei ing-glasses, squaie or round. These are sold by the 
ounce ; J oz. will be sufficient to begin with. 

12. A small bottle of spirits of wine. 

The first part of the process consists in rubbing down and polish- 
ing one side of the cliip or slice, if this has not already been done in 
cutting off a slice affixed to glass, as above mentioned. We place the 
chip upon the wheel of the grinding-macbine, or, failing that, upon 
the iron plate, with a little coarse emery and water. If the chip is 
BO shaped that it can be conveniently pressed by the finger against 
the plate and kept there in regular horizontal movement, we may 
proceed at once to rub it down. If, however, we find a difficulty, 
irom its small size or otherwise, in holding the chip, one side of it 
may be fastened to the end of a bobbin or other convenient bit of wood 
by means of a cement formed of three-parts of rosin and one of bees- 
wax, which is easily softened by heating. A little practice will show 
thaf^ slow, eq[uable motion with a certain steady pressure is m5st 
effectual in producing the desired flatness of surface. When all the 
roughnesses have been removed, which can be told after the chip has 
been dipped in water so as to remove the mud and emery, we place 
the specimen upon the square of plate-glass, and with flour emery and 
water continue to rub it down until all the scratches caused by the 
coarse* emery have been removed and a smooth polished surface has 
been produced.^ Care should be taken to wash the chip entirely 
free of any grains of coarse emery before the polishing on glass is 
begun. It is desirable also to reserve the glass for polishing only. 
The emery gets finer and finer the longer it is used, so that by re- 
maining on the plate it may be used many times in succession. Of 
course the glass itself is worn down, but by using alternately every 
portion of its suiface and on both sides, one plate may be made to last 
a considerable time. If after drying and examining it carefully we 
find the surface of the chip to be polished and free fiom scratches, we 
may advance to the next part of the process. But it will often happen 
that the surface is still finely scratched. In this case we may place 
the chip upon the Water of Ayr stone and with a little water gently 
rub it to and fro. It should be held quite flat. The Water of Ayr 
stone too should not be allowed to get worn into a hollow, but should 
also be kept quite flat, otherwise we shall lose part of the chip. Some 
soft rocks, however, will not take an unscratched surface even with 

»*IlxoeediDgly impalMWe emery powder may be obtained by stirring some of the 
ffneet emery in water, and after the coarse particles have subsideA ponring off the liquid 
and alloitlng the fine suspended dnst g^oally to subside. Filtered and dried, the 
residue eaa be kept for the more delicate parts of the polishing. 
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the Water of Ayr stone. These may be finished with putty powder, 
applied with a bit of woollen rag. 

The desired flatness and polish having been secured, and all 
trace of scratches and dirt naving been completely removed, we 
proceed to a further stage, which consists in grinding down the 
opposite side and reducing the chip to the requisite degree of thin- 
ness. The first step is now to cement the polished surface of the 
chip to one of the pieces of common glass. A thin piece of iron (a 
common shovel does quite well) is heated over a fire, or is placed 
between two supports over a gas-flame.^ On this plate must be laid 
the piece of glass to which the slice is to be affixed, together with the 
slice itself. A little Canada balsam is dropped on the centre of the 
glass and allowed to remain until it has acquired the necessary 
consistency. To test this condition, the point of a knife should be 
inserted into the balsam, and on being removed should be rapidly 
cooled by being pressed against some cold surface. If it soon 
becomes hard enough to resist the pressure of the finger nail, it has 
been sufficiently heated. Care, however, must be observed not to let 
it remain too long on the hot plate ; for it will then become brittle 
and start from the glass at some future stage, or at least will break 
away from the edges of the chip and leave them exposed to the risk 
<5f being frayed off. The heat should be kept as moderate as possible, 
for if it becomes too great it may injure som^ portions of the rock. 
Chlorite, for example, is rendered quite opaque if the heat is so great 
as to drive off its water. 

When the balsam is found to be ready, the chip, which has been 
warmed on the same plate, is lifted with the forceps, and laid gently 
down upon the balsam. It is well to let one end touch the balsam 
first, and then gradually to lower the other, as in this way the air is 
driven out. With the point of a needle or a knife the chip should be 
moved about a little, so as to expel any bubbles of air and promote a 
firm cohesion between the glass and the stone. The glass is now 
removed with the forceps from the plate and put upon the table, and 
a lead weight or other small heavy object is placed upon the chip, so 
as to keep it pressed down until the balsam has cooled and hardened. 
If the operation has been successful the slide ought to be ready for 
further treatment as soon as the balsam has become cold. If, 
however, the balsam is still soft, the glass must be again placed on 
the plate and gently heated, until on cooling, the balsam fulfils the 
condition of resisting the pressure of the finger-nail. 

Having now produced a firm union of the chip and the glass, we 
proceed to rub down the remaining side of the stone wjth coarse 
emery on the iron plate as before. If the glass cannot fie held in 
the hand or moved by the simple pressure of the fingefs, which 
usually suffices, it may be fastened to the end of the bobbin with the 

* A i)leoe of wire-gauM placed over the flem^ with an interval of an inch or more 
between it o:^ the overlying thin iron plate, tends to diffuse the heat and prevent the 

balsam from being unequally heeted. ' 
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cement as before. When the chi|) has been reduced until it is 
tolerably thin ; until, for example, light appears through it when 
held between the eye and the window, we may, as before, wash 
it clear of the coarse emery and continue the reduction of it on the 
glass plate with fine emery. Crystalline rocks, such as granite, 
gneiss, diorite, dolerite, and modern lavas, can be thus reduced to the 
required thinness on the glass plate. Softer rocks may require 
gentle treatment with the Water of Ayr stone. 

The last parts of the process are the most delicate of all. We 
desire to make the section as thin as possible, and for that purpose 
continue rubbing until after one final attempt we may perhaps find to 
our- dismay that great part of the slice has disappeared. The utmost 
caution should be used. The slide should be kept as flat as possible, 
and looked at frequently^ that the first indications of disruption may 
be detected. The thinness desitaMe or attainable depends in great 
measure upon the nature of the rock. Transparent minerals need 
not be so much reduced as more opaque ones. Some minerals, indeed, 
remain absolutely opaque to the last, like pyrite, magnetite, and 
ilmenite. 

The slide is now ready for the microscope. It ought always to be 
examined with that instrument at this stage. We can thus see 
whether it is thin enough, and if any chemical tests are required they 
can readily be applied to the exposed surface of the slice. If the 
rock has proved to be very brittle, and we have only succeeded in 
procuring a thin slice after much labour and several failures, nothing 
further should be done with the preparation, unless to cover it with 
glass, as will be immediately explained, which not only protects it, 
but adds to its transparency. But where the slice is not so fragile, 
and will bear removal from its original rough scratched piece of glass, 
it should be transferred to one pf the glass-slides (No. 10). For this 
purpose the preparation is once more placed on the warm iron plate, 
and close alongside of it is put one of the pieces of glass which has 
been carefully cleaned, and on the middle of which a little Canada 
balsam has been dropped. The heat gradually loosens the cohesion 
of the slice, which is then very gently pushed with the needle or 
knife along to the contiguous clean slip of glass. Considerable 
practice is needed in this part of the work, as the slice, being so 
thin, is apt to go to pieces in being transferred. A gentle inclination 
of the warm plate, so that a tendency may be given to the slice to 
slip downwards of itself on to the clean glass, may be advantageously 
given. We must never attempt to lift the slice. All shifting of its 
position should be performed with the point of the needle or other 
sharp instrument. If it goes to pieces we may yet be able to pilot 
llie iragiiients to their resting-place on the balsam of the new glass, 
and .the resulting slide may be sufficient for the required purpose. 

When the slice has been safely conducted to the centre of the 
glass slip,, we put a little Canada balsam over it, and warm it 
as before. Then taking one of the thin cover-glasses willi the 
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forceps, we allow it gradually to rest upon the slice by letting 
down first one side, and then by degrees the whole. A few gentle 
circular movements of the cover-glass with the point of the needle 
or forceps may be needed to ensure the total disappearance of air- 
bubbles. When these do not appear, and when, as before, we find 
that the balsam has acquired the proper degree of consistence, the 
slide containing the slice is removed, and placed on the table with a 
small lead weight above it in the same way as already described. On 
becoming quite cold and hard the superabundant balsam round the 
edge of the cover-glass may be scraped off with a knife, and any 
which still adheres to the glass may be removed with a little spirits of 
wine. Small labels should be kept ready for affixing to the slides to 
mark localities and reference numbers. Thus labelled, the slide 
may be put away for future study and comparison. 

The whole process seems perhaps a little tedious. But in reality 
much of it is so mechanical, that after the mode of manipulation 
has been learnt by a little experience, the rubbing-down may be 
done while the operator is reading. Thus in the evening, when 
enjoying a pleasant book after his day in the field, he may at the 
same time with some practice rub down his rock-chips, and thus get 
over the drudgery of the operation almost unconsciously. 

Boxes with grooved sides for carrying microscopic slides are sold 
in different sizes. Such boxes are most convenient for a travelling 
equipage, as they go into small space, and with the help of a little 
cotton-wool they hold the glass-slides firmly without risk of breakage. 
For a final resting-place, a case with shallow trays or drawers in 
which the slides can lie flat is most convenient. 

2. The Microscope.— Unless the observer proposes to enter into 
great .detail in the investigation of the minuter parts of rock structure, 
he does not require to procure a large and expensive instrument. 
For most geological purposes objectives of IJ, 1, and J inch focal 
length with magnifying powers of from 30 to 70 diameters, are 
sufficient. But it is desirable also for special work, such as the 
investigation of crystallites and inclusions of minerals, to have an 
objective capable of magnifying up to 200 or 300 diameters. An 
instrument with fairly good glasses of these powers, according to tlie 
arrangement of object-glasses and eye-pieces, may be had of some 
London makers for £5. But for some of the most important parts 
of the microscopical study of rocks a rotating stage is requisite, the 
presence of which necessarily adds to the cost of the instrument. 
One of the best microscopes specially adapted for lithological research 
is that devised by Professor Rosenbusch, of which an En^ish modi- 
fication is made by Watson of Pall Mall, London, and sold at £21. 
It contains every apparatus required for ordinary work.’ A less’ 
complete but useful instrument is sold bv the same maker 
for £9. lOs. 

Among the indispensable adjuncts are two Nicol prisms, one to be 
fitted below the stage, the other most advantageously placed over 
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the eye~pieoe. A qn&rtz-plate is useful in examination with polarized 
light It should be arranged between the two Nicol prisms, 
either below the stage or in the tube above the objective, so as to be 
conveniently slipped in and out of the field as reqtuired. A nose- 
piece for two objectives screwed to the foot of the tube saves time 
and trouble by enabling the observer at once to pass from a low to a 
high power. The numerous pieces of apparatus necessary for physio- 
logical work are not needed in the examination of rocks and minerals. 

3. Methods of Examination. — Examples of the nature of the 
kind of research practicable with the microscope in geology having 
already been abundantly given, a few hints may be here added for 
the guidance of the student in making his own microscopic 
observations. 

Beaded Light . — It is not infrequently desirable to observe with 
the microscope the characters of a rock as an opaque object. This 
cannot usually be done with a broken fragment of the stone, except 
of course with very low powers. Hence one of the most useful 
preliminary examinations of a prepared slice is to place it in the 
field, and, throwing the mirror out of gear, to converge as strong a 
light upon it as can be had, shoit of bright direct sunlight. The 
ad^tantage of this method is more particularly noticeable in the case 
of opaque minerals. The sulphides and iron oxides so abundant in 
rocks appear as densely black objects with transmitted light, and 
show only their external form. But by throwing a strong liglit upon 
their surface we may often discover not only their distinctive colours 
but their characteristic internal structure. Titaniferous iron is an 
admirable example of the advantage of this method. Seen with 
transmitted light that mineral appears in black, utterly structureless 
grains or opaque patches though frequently bounded by defi^nite 
lines and angles. But with reflected light the cleavage and lines 
of growth of the mineral can then often be clearly seen, and what 
seemed to be uniform black patches are found in many cases to 
enclose bright brassy kernels of pyrite. Magnetite also presents a 
characteristic blue-black colour, which distinguishes it from the 
other iron oxides. 

Transmitted Light , — It is, of course, with the light allowed to 
pass through prepared slices that most of the microscopic examination 
of minerals and rocks is performed. A little experience will show 
the learner that in viewing objects in this way he may obtain some- 
what different results from two slices of the same rock according to 
their relative thinness. In the thicker one a certain mineral or 
rook, obsidian for example, will appear perhaps brown or almost 
black, while in the other what is evidently the same mineral may be 
‘pale yellow, green, brown, or almost colourless. Triclinic felspars seen 
in plarized li^ht give only a pale milky light when extremely thin, 
but present bright chromatic bands when somewhat thicker. 

PdarM Light.-^Bj means of polarized light an exceedingly 
delicate method of investigation is made availtmle. We use both 
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the Nicol prisms. If the object be singly refracting, such as a piece 
of glass, or an amorphous body, or a crystal belongiug to some 
substance which crystallizes in the isometric or cubic system, the light 
will reach our eye apparently unaffected by the intervention of the 
object. The field will remain dark when the axes of the two prisms 
are at right angles (crossed Nicols), in the same way as if no inter- 
vening object were there. Such bodies are isotropic. If, however, 
the substance under examination be doubly refracting — a mineral 
belonging to one of the other crystallographic systems — it will 
modify the polarized beam of light On rotating one of the 
prisms we now perceive bands or flashes of colour, and numerous 
lines appear which before were invisible. The field no longer 
remains dark when the two Nicol prisms are crossed. Such a 
substance is anisotropic. 

It is evident, therefore, that we may readily tell by this means 
whether or not a rock contains any glassy constituent. If it does, 
then that portion of its mass will become dark when the prisms are 
crossed, while the crystalline parts which in the vast majority of cases 
do not belong to the cubic system, will remain conspicuous by their 
brightness. A thin plate of quartz makes this separation of the 
glassy and crystalline parts of a rock even more satisfactory. It is 
placed between the Niool prisms, which may be so adjusted with 
reference to it that the field of the microscope appears uniformly 
violet. The glassy portion of any rock, being singly refracting or 
isotropic, placed on the stage will allow the violet light to pass 
through unchanged, but the crystalline portions, being doubly re- 
fracting or anisotropic, will alter the violet light into other prismatic 
colours. The object should be rotated in the field and the eye should 
be kept steadily fixed pon one portion of the slide at a time, so 
that any change may be observed. This is an extremely delicate 
test for the presence of glassy and crystalline constituents. 

In searching for the crystallographic system to which a mineral 
in a microscopic slice should be referred, attention is given to the 
directions in which the mineral appears dark, in other words, to the 
directions of its extinction, between crossed N icols. It is extinguished 
when two of its axes of elasticity for vibrations of light coincide with 
the principal sections of the two prisms. During a complete rotation 
of the slide in the field of the microscope the mineral becomes dark 
in four positions, each of which marks that coincidence. When on the 
other hand the prisms are placed parallel to each other, the coincidence 
of their principal sections with the axes of elasticity in the mineral 
allows the maximum of light to pass through, which likejvise occurs 
four times in a complete rotation of the mineral. The different 
crystallographic systems are distinguishable by the relation between 
their crystallographic axes and their axes of elasticity. By poting 
this relation in the case of any given mineral (and there are usually 
sections enough of each mineral in the same rock-slice to furnish the 
required data) its crystalline system may be fixed. But in many 
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cases it has been found possible to establish characteristic distinctions 
for individual mineral species, by noting tha angle between the 
direction of their extinction and ceitain principal faces. It would be 
beyond the ‘scope of this volume to enter into the details of this 
subject, which must be sought in some of the works already cited. 
The publications of Zirkel, Kosenbusch, von Lasaulx, Fouqu4 and 
Michel-L^vy may especially be consulted. 

Pleochroism (Diehroism ). — Some minerals show a change of 
colour when a Nicol prism is rotated below them, hornblende, 
for example, exhibiting a gradation from deep brown to dark 
yellow. A mineral presenting this change is said to be pleochroic 
(polychroic, dichroic, ti’ichroic). To ascertain the pleocnroism of 
any mineral we. may remove the upper polarizing prism and leave 
only the lower. If, as we rotate the latter directly under the stage 
of the microscope, no change of tint can be observed, there is no 
pleochroic mineral present, or at least none which shows pleochroism 
at the angle at which it has been bisected in the slice. But we 
may often detect in a slice of some crystalline rock little crystals 
which offer a change of hue as the prism goes round. These are 
examples of pleochroism. This behaviour may be used to detect 
the Tuineral constituents of rocks. Thus the two minerals horn- 
blende and augite, which in so many respects resemble each other, 
cannot always be distinguished by cleavage angles, in microscopic 
slices. But as Tschermak pointed out, augite remains passive or 
nearly so as the lower prism is rotated : it is not pleochroic, or 
only very feebly so; while hornblende, on the other hand, es- 
pecially in its dark varieties, is usually strongly pleochroic. It is to 
be observed, however, that the same mineral is not always equally 
pleochroic, and that the absence of this property is therefore not so 
reliable as a negative test, as its presence is as .a positive test. 

In his examination of rocks with the microscope the student ipay 
find an advantage in propounding to himself the following questions, 
and referring to the previous pages here cited. 

Ist, Is the rock entirely crystalline (p. 105) consisting solely of 
crystals of different minerals interlaced ; and if so, what are these 
minerals ? 2nd, Is there any trace of a glassy ground-mass or base 
(p. 99) ? Should this be detected, the rock is certainly of volcanic 
origin (p. 104). 3rd, Can any evidence be found of the de- 
vitrification of what may have been at one time the glassy basis of 
the whole rock ? This devitrification might be shown by the appear- 
ance of numerous microscopic hairs, rods, bundles of feather-like 
irregular or granular aggregations (p. 100). 4th, In what order 
did the minerals crystallize? This may often be very clearly 
made out with the microscope, as, for instance, where one mineral 
is enclosed within another (p. 99). 5th, What is the nature of 
any fSteration which ;the rock may have undergone ? In a vast 
innnlljer of oases the slices show abundant evidence of such meta- 
moipiusm ; felspar passing into granular kaolin, augite changing into 
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viridite, olivine into serpentine, while secondary calcite, quartz, and: 
zeolites run in minute veins or fill up insterstices of the rook (p. 107). 
6th, Is the rock a fragmental one ; and if so, what is the nature of 
its component grains ? (p. 105.) Is any trace of organic remaihs to 
be detected ? (p. 106.) 

iii. OhemlcAl AnaljBis.^ 

The determination of the chemical composition of rocks by detailed 
analysis in the wet way, demands an acquaintance with practical 
chemistry, which comparatively few geologists possess, ana is (ion- 
sequently for the most part left in the hands of chemists, who are not 
geologists. But as some theoretical questions in geology involve a 
considerable knowledge of chemical processes, so a satisfactory 
analysis of rocks is best performed by one who understands the nature 
of the geological problems, on which such an analysis may be ex- 
pected to throw light. As a rule, detailed chemical analysis lies out 
of the sphere of a geologist’s work ; yet the wider his knowledge of 
chemical laws and methods tike better. He should at least be able to 
employ with accuracy the simpler processes of chemical research, to 
some of which reference has already been frequently made. 

1. Fulverization . — Much may be learnt regarding the composition 
of a rock by reducing it to powder. This may be roughly done by 
placing some pieces of the rock within folds of paper upon a surface 
of steel, and reducing them to powder by a few smart blows of a 
hammer. But a steel mortar is more serviceable. The powder can 
be sifted through sieves of varying degrees of fineness and the separate 
fragments may be examined with a lens. If they are dark in colour 
they may be placed on white paper, if light-coloured they are more 
readily observed upon a black paper. Portions of this powder may 
be carefully washed and mounted with Canada balsam on glass, as in 
the way already described for thin slices. Magnetic particles may 
be extracted with a magnet, the end of which is preserved from contact 
with the powder by being covered with fine tissue-paper. An electro- 
magnet will at once withdraw the particles nf minerals which contain 
far too little iron to be ordinarily recognized as magnetic ; in this way 
the particles of a ferruginous magnesian mica may in a few seconds 
be gathered out of the powder of a granite. 

2. Treatment with Acid , — The geologist’s accoutrements for the 
field should include a small .acid-bottle with a glass stopper prolonged 
downwards into a point. Dilute hydrochloric acid is commonly 
employed. When a drop of this acid gives effervescence upon a 
surface of rock, the reaction is caused by the liberation of bubWes of 
carbon dioxide, as this oxide is replaced by the more powerful acid. 
Hence effervescence is an indication of the presence of carbonates, and 
when brisk is specially characteristic of calcium carbonate. Lime- 

’ Takes, with some altei-ationg and additions, ftom the author’s (htlinei oj Field 
Geology, 
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stone and markedly calcareous rocks may thus at once be detected. 
By the same means tlie decomposition of such rocks as dolerite may 
be traced to a considerable distance inward from the surface; the 
oridnal lime-bearing silicate of the rock having been decomposed by 
infiltrating rain water, and partially converted into carbonate of lime. 
This carbonate being far more sensitive to the acid test than the 
other carbonates usually to be met with among rocks, a drop of weak 
cold acid suffices to produce abundant effervescence even from a 
crystalline face. But the effervescence becomes much more marked 
if we apply the acid to the powder of the stone. For this purpose a 
scratch may be made and then touched with acid, when a copious 
discharge of carbonic acid may be obtained where otherwise it might 
appear so feebly as perhaps even to escape observation. Some car- 
bonates, dolomite for example, are hardly affected by acid until 
powdered. In other cases tlie acid requires to be heated, or must be 
used very strong, as with siderite. 

It is a convenient method of roughly estimating the purity of a 
limestone to place a fragment of the rock in hydrochloric acid. 
If there is much impurity (clay, sand, oxide of iron, &c.), this will 
remain behind as an insoluble residue, and may then be further 
''tested chemically or examined with the microscope. Of course the 
acid may attack some of the impurities, so that it cannot be concluded 
that the residue absolutely represents everything present in the rock 
except the carbonate of lime, but the proportion of non-calcareous 
matter so dissolved by the acid will usually be small. 

Hydrofluoric acid is a reagent of considerable service in separating 
the mineral constituents of rocks. The rock to be studied is reduced 
to powder and introduced gently into a platinum capsule containing 
Vie concentrated acid. During the consequent effervesence the 
mixture is cautiously stirred with a platinum spatula. Some minerals 
are converted into fluorides, others into fluosilicates, while some, 
particularly the iron-magnesia species, remain undissolved. The thick 
jelly of silica and alumina is removed with water, and the crystalline 
minerals lying at the bottom can then be dried and examined. By 
arresting the solution at different stages the different minerals may 
be isolated. This process is admirably adapted for collecting the 
pyroxene of pyroxenic rocks.^ 

3. Fv/rther chemical processes . — A thorough chemical analysis of 
a rock or mineral is indispensable for the elucidation of its com- 
position. But there are several processes by which, until that 
complete analysis has been made, the geologist may add to his 
knowledge of the chemical nature of the objects of his study. It is 
common]^ the case that minerals about which he may be doubtful 
are predisely those which, from their small size, are most difficult 
of separation from the rest of the rock preparatory to analytical pro- 
cesses. The mineral apatite, for example, occurs in minute hexa- 
gonal prisms which on cross-fracture might be mistaken for nepheline, 

* Fouqu^ et Micbel-L^vy, ojp. ciL p. 116. 
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or even sometimes for quartz. If, however, a drop of solution of 
molybdate of ammonia be placed upon one of these crystals, a yellow 
precipitate will appear if it be apatite. Nepheline, which is another 
hexagonal mineral likewise abundant in some rocks, gives no yellow 
precipitate witli the ammonia solution, while if a drop of hydro- 
chloric acid be put over it crystals of chloride of sodium or common 
salt will be obtained. These reactions can be observed even 
with minute crystals, by placing them under the microscope and 
using an exceedingly attenuated pipette for dropping the liquid 
on the slide. 

Eecently two ingenious applications of chemical processes to the 
determination of minute fragments of minerals have been made. In 
one of these, devised by Boricky,* hydrofluosilicic acid of extreme 
purity is employed. This acid decomposes most silicates, and forms 
Irom their bases hydrofluosilicates. A particle about the size of a 
pin-head of the mineral to be examined is fixed by its base upon a 
thin layer of Canada balsam spread upon a slip of glass, and a drop 
of the acid is placed upon it. The preparation is then set in moist 
air near a saucer of water under a bell-glass for twenty-four hours, 
after which it is enclosed in dry air, with chloride of calcium. 
In a few hours the hydrofluosilicates crystallize out upon the balsam 
and can be examined with the microscope. Those of potassium take 
the form of cubes, of sodium hexagonal prisms, &c. 

, The second process consists in utilizing the colorations given to 
the flame of a Bunsen burner by sodium and potassium. An elongated 
splinter of the mineral to be examined is first placed in the outer or 
oxidizing part of the flame near the base, and then in the reducing 
part further up and nearer the centre. The amount of sodium present 
in the mineral is indicated by the extent to which the flame is 
coloured yellow. The potassium is similarly estimated, but the flame 
is then looked at with cobalt glass, so as to eliminate the influence of 
the sodium.^ 

Another process has been devised by M. Thoulet for making a 
qualitative and even quantitative analysis of the powder of a rock. 
It consists in the use of a solution of iodide of mercury in iodide of 
“potassium, which at a temperature of 11° 0. has a density of 2*77. The 
powder of a rock being introduced into this liq^uid, those particles 
whose specific gravity exceeds that of the liquid will sink to the 
bottom, while those which are lighter will float. This process allows 
of the separation of the felspars from each other, and at once eliminates 
the heavy minerals such as hornblende, augite, and black mica.^ 

4. Blow-pipe Tests . — The chemical tests with the blow-pipe are 
simple, easily applied, and require only patience and practice tp give 
great assistance in the determination of minerals. If unacquainted 

* Archiv Naturtoiu. Landeidureh/orBchung von Bshmm, iii. fasc. 3, 1876. 

bztibo, “Ueber eine neue Methode die Felspathe auch in Qeateinen zu bestnu- 
nien.” Budapest, 1876. 

Fouqu^ et Mich$l-L<?y, op. oit. p. 117. 
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with blow-pipe analysis the student must refer to one or other of 
the numerous text-books on the subject, some of which are mentioned 
below.^ For early practice the following apparatus will l3e found 
suflScient: — 

1. Blow-pipe. 

2. Thick-wicked candle, or a tin box filled with the material of Child’s 
night-lights, and furnished with a piece of Freyberg wick in a metallic 
support. 

3. Platinum-tipped forceps. 

4. A few pieces of platinum wire in lengths of three or four inches. 

5. A few pieces of platinum foil. 

6. Some pieces of charcoal. 

7. A number of closed and open tubes of hard glaf s. 

8. Three small stoppered bottles containing sodium caibonate, borax, 
and microcosmic salt. 

9. Magnet. 

This list can be increased as experience is gained. The whole 
apparatus may easily be packed into a box which will go into the 
comer of a portmanteau. 

^ The great work on the blow-pipe is Plattner’s, of which an English translation has 
been published. Elderhorst’s Manual of Qualitative Bhto-pim Analyeis and Determi- 
native Mineralogy, by H. B. Nason and C. F. Chandler (Philadelphia : N. S. Potter and 
Coates), is a smaller but useful volume ; while still less pretending is Scheerer’s Intro- 
duction to the U$e of the Mouth Blow-pipe, ot which a third edition by H, F. Blanford 
was published in 1OT5 by F. Norgate. An admirable work of reference will be found 
in Professor Brush’s Manual of Determinative Mineralogy (New York ; J. Wiley and 
Son). 

The student who would pursue physical geology by original research in the field and 
abroad may consult Bou^, “Guide du Geologue Voyagiur,” 2 vols. 1835; Elie de Beau- 
mont, “ Leoons de G^ologie piatique,” vol. I., 1845 ; Penning and Jukes-Browne, “ Field 
Geology,” 2nd edit. 1880 ; A. Gcikie, “ Outlines of Field Geology,” 1879. 
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DYNAMICAL GEOLOGY. 

Dynamical geology investigates the processes of change at present 
in progress upon the earth, whereby modifications are made on the 
structure and composition of the crust, on the relations between 
the interior and the surface, as shown by volcanoes, earthquakes, and 
other terrestrial disturbances, on the distribution of land and sea, on 
the outlines of the land, on the form and depth of the sea-bottom, 
on marine currents, and on climate. Bringing before us, in short, 
the whole range of geological activities, it leads us to precise notions 
regarding their relations to each other, and the results which they 
achieve. A .knowledge of this branch of the subject is thus the 
essential groundwork of a true and fruitful acquaintance with the 
principles of geology, seeing that by the study of the present order 
of nature, it provides a key for the interpretation of the past. 

The whole range of operations in Dynamical Geology may be 
regarded as a vast cycle of change, into the investigation of wnich 
the student may break at any point, and round which he may travel, 
only to find himself brought back to his starting-point. It is a 
naatter of comparatively small moment at what part of the cycle the 
inquiry is begun. The changes seen in action will always be found 
to have resulted from some that preceded, and to give place to 
others that follow them. 

At an early time in the earth’s history, anterior to any of the 
periods of which a record remains in the visible rocks, the chief 
sources of geological action probably lay within the earth itself. The 
planet still retained much of its initial heat, and in all likelihood 
was the theatre of great chemical changes. As the outer layers of 
the globe cooled, and the disturbances due to internal heat and 
chemical action became less marked, the influence of the sun^ which 
must always have operated, and which in early geological times may 
have been more effective than it afterwards became, would then 
stand out more clearly, giving rise to that wide circle of superfici^ 
changes wherein variations of temperature and the circulation of air 
and water over the surface of the earth come into play. 

In the pursuit of his inquiries into the past history and into ^e 
present regime of the earth, the student musf needs keep his mind 

0 2 
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ever open to the reception of evidence for kinds and especially for 
degrees of action which he had not before encountered. Human 
experience has been too short to allow him to assume that all the 
causes and modes of geological change have- been definitively ascer- 
tained. Besides the I'act that both terrestrial and solar energy were 
once probably more intense than now, there may remain for future 
discovery evidence of former operations by heat, magnetism, chemical 
change, or other agency, that may explain phenomena with which 
geology has to deal. Of the influences, so many and profound, 
which the sun exerts upon our planet, we can as yet only perceive 
a little. Nor can we tell what other cosmical influences may have 
lent their aid in the revolutions of geology. 

In the present state of knowledge, all the geological energjr upon 
and within the earth must ultimately be traced back to the primeval 
energy ot the parent nebula, or sun. There is, however, a certain 
propriety and convenience in distinguishing between that part of it 
which is due to the survival of some of the oiiginal energy of the 
planet, and that part which arises from the present supply of energy 
received day by day from the sun. In the former case the geologist 
has to deal with the interior of the earth and its reaction upon the 
surface ; in the latter he is called upon to study the surface of the 
earth, and to some extent its reaction on the interior. This distinc- 
tion allows of a broad treatment of the subject under two divisions : — 

I. Hypogene or Plutonic Action~the changes within the 
earth caused by original internal heat and by chemical action. 

II. Epigene or Surface Action — the changes produced on 
the superBcial parts of the earth, chiefly by the circulation of ajr and 
water set in motion by the sun’s heat. 


Part I. Hypogene Action. 

An Inquiry into the Geological Changes in Progress heneaih the 
Swrface of the Earth, 

^ In the discussion of this branch of the subject it is useful to carry 
in the mind the conception of a globe still intensely hot within, 
radiating heat into space, and consequently contracting in bulk. 
Portions of molten rocks from inside are from time to time poured 
out at the ^surface. Sudden shocks are generated by which destruc- 
tive earthquakes are propagated to and along the surface. Wide 
geographical areas are upraised or depressed. In the midst of these 
movements the rocks of the crust are shattered, fractured, squeezed, 
crumpled, rendered crystalline, and even fused. 
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Section I. Volcanoes and Volcanic action.^ 

§ 1. Volcanic Products. 

The term volcanic action (vulcanism or vulcanicity) embraces all 
the phenomena connected with the expulsion of heated materials 
from the interior of the earth to the surface. Among these phe- 
nomena some possess an evanescent character, while others leave 
permanent proofs of their existence. It is naturally to the latter 
that the geologist gives chief attention, for it is by their means that 
he can trace former phases of volcanic activity in regions where, for 
many ages, there have been no volcanic eruptions. In the operations 
of existing volcanoes he can observe only superficial manifestations 
of volcanic action. But, examining the rocks of the earth’s crust, 
he discovers that amid the many terrestrial revolutions whicli 
geology reveals, tlie very roots of former volcanoes have been laid 
bare, displaying subterranean phases of vulcanism which could not be 
studied in any modern volcano. Hence an acquaintance only with 
active volcanoes will not afford a complete knowledge of volcanic 
action. It must be supplemented and enlarged by an investigation 
of the traces of ancient volcanoes preserved in the crust of the earth. 
(Book IV. Part Vll.) 

The word “ volcano ” is applied to a conical hill or mountain, 
(composed mainly or wholly of erupted materials) from the summit, 
and often also from the si<les of which hot vapours issue, and ashes 
and streams of molten rock are intermittently expelled. The term 
“volcanic” designates all the phenomena essentially connected with 
one of these channels of communication between the surface and the 
heated interior of the globe. Yet there is good reason to believe 
that the active volcanoes of the present day do not afifoid by any 
means a complete type of volcanic action. The first effort in the 
formation of a new volcano is to establibh a fissure in the earth’s 
crust. A volcano is only one vent or group of vents established 
along the line of such a fissure. But in many parts of the earth, 
alike in the old world and the new, there have been periods in the 
earth’s history when the crust nas rent into innumerable fissures 

' The student is referred to the following works in which the phenomena of vol- 
canoes are specially described. Sorope, “ Cousiderations on Volcanoes,” London, 182.5 ; 
“Volcanoes,” London, 2nd edit. 1872; “Extinct Volcanoes of Central Prance,” London, 
1858; “ On Volcanic Cones and Craters,” Qmrt. Journ. Geol, 8oc. 1859. Daubeny, “ A 
Description of Active and Extinct Volcanoes,” 2nd edit., London, 1858. Darwin, “ Geo- 
logical Observatipna on Volcanic Islands,” 2nd edit., London, 1876. A. von Humboldt, 
“ Ueber den Ban und die Wirkung der Vulkane,” Berlin, 1824. L. von ^ugh, “ Ueber 
die Natur der vulkanischen Ersoheinungen anf den Oanarlschen Inflein,” Poggend. 
Annalen (1827), ix. x. ; “Ueber Erhebungskratere und Vulkane,” Pogg«ndi Anmlen 
(1836)j xxxvii. E. A. von Hoff, “ Gesohichte der durch Ueberlieferung nachgewiesenen 
natnilichen Veranderungen der Erdoberflaohe,” (Part ii., “ Vulkane und Erdbehen,”) 
Gotha, 1824. 0. W. 0. Fuchs, “Die vulkanischen Ersoheinungen der Erde,” Leipzig, 
1865. R. Mallet, “ On Volcanic Energy,” Phil Trans. 1873. E. Reyer, “ Beitrog zur 
Physik der Eruptionen,” A'ienna, 1877. Fouque', “ Santorin et ses Eruptions,” Paris, 
1879. References will be found in suooeedlng pages to other and more sp^ial memoirs. 
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over areas thousands of s(][uaT6 miles in extent, and when the 
molten rock, instead of issuing, as it does at a modern volcano, in 
narrow streams from one or more points, welled out from the rents, 
and flooded .enormous tracts of country without forming any moun- 
tain or volcano in .the usual sense of these terms. Of these fissure- 
eruptions,” apart from volcanic cones, no examples have occurred 
within the times of human- history, unless some of the lava-floods of 
Iceland can be so regarded. They can only be studied from the 
remains of former convulsions. Their importance, however, has not 
yet been generally recognised in Europe, though acknowledged in 
America, where they ha\e been largely developed. Much still 
remains to be done before their mechanism is as welHunderstood 


as that of the lesser type to which all present volcanic action 
belongs. Hence in the succeeding narrative an account is first 
given of the ordinary and familiar volcano and its products ; and 
in § 3 ii., some details are given of the general aspect and character 
of the more gigantic fissure eruptions. 

The openings by which heated materials from the interior now 
reach the surface include volcanoes (with their various accompany- 
ing offices) and hot-springs. 

The prevailing conical form of a volcano is that which the ejected 
materials naturally assume round the vent of eruption. The summit 
'^of the cone is truncated (Fig. 32) and* presents a cup-shaped or 
cauldron-like cavity termed the crater, at the bottom of which is 
the top of the main funnel or pipe of communication with the heated 
interior. A volcano, when of small s’ze, may consist merely of one 
cone ; when of the largest dimensions, it forms a huge mountain, 
with many subsidiary cones and many lateral fissures or pipes, tiom 
which the heated volcanic products are given out. Mount Etna 
(Fig. 32) rising from the sea to a height of 10,840 feet, and support- 
ing as it does some 200 minor cones, many of which are in themselves 
considerable hills, is a magnificent example of a colossal volcano. 

• The materials erupted from volcanic vents may be classed as 
(1) gases and vapours, (2) water, (3) lavas, (4) fragmentary substances. 
A^brief summary under each of these heads may be given here ; the 
share taken by the several products in the phenomena of an active 
volcano is described in § 2. 

1. Gases and Vapours exist absorbed in the molten magma 
within the earth’s crust. They play an important part in volcfitnic 
jwtivity, allowing themselves in the earliest stages of a volcano’s 
history, and continuing to appear for centuries after all the other 
evidences of subterranean action have ceased to be manifested. By 
much tb& most abundant of them all is steam, which has been estimated 


to form -jS^thsof the whole cloud that hangs over an active volcano. 
In ^at eruptions it rises in prodidous quantities, and ll rapidly 
Smlensed; m|Q,a heavy rainfall. M. Fououe calculated 
180 days cmquf the parasitic cones on Etna nad ejected vape^eneugb 
to form ii*eoiidensM, 2,100,000 cubic metres (462,00Q,^;ijal®] 
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of water. But even from Tolcanoes which, like *the Solfatara of 
Naples, have been dormant for centuries, steam sometimes still rises 
witnout intermission and m consideiable volume. Jets ot Vapour 



rush out from clefts in the sides and bottom of a crater with a 
noise like that made by the steam blown off by a locomotive. The 
number of these funnels or fumaroles is often so large, and the 
amount of yapour^ so abundant, that gnly now^and then, when the 
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wind blows the dense cloud aside, can a momentary glimpse be had 
of a part of the bottom of the crater ; while at the same time the 
rush and roar of the escaping steam remind one of the din of some 
vast factory. Aqueous . vapour rises likewise from rents on the 
outside of the volcanic cone. It issues so copiously from some 
flowing lavas that the stream of rock may be almost concealed 
from view by the cloud ; and it continues to escape from fissures of 
the lava, far below the point of exit, for a long time after the rock 
has solidified and come to rest. So saturaU'd, as it were, are many 
molten lavas with the vapour of water that Mr. Scrope even 
maintained that their mobility was due to this cause.^ 



Fig 33. — View or Vesuvius as seen erom Naples diking the eruption op 
1872, SHOWING THE DENSE Cl.OUDS OP CONDENSED AqUEOUS VaPOUR. 

Probably in no case is the steam mere pure vapour of water, 
though when it condenses into copious rain it is fresh and not salt 
water. It is associated with other vapours and gases disengaged 
from the potent chemical laboratory underneath. There seems to 
be always a definite order in the appearance of these vapours, though 
it may vary for different volcanoes. The hottest and most active 
Ikmaroles contain probably all the gases and vapours of a volcano, 
but, as . the heat diminishes, the series of gaseous emanations is 
reduced. Thus in the Vesuvian eruption of 1855-56, the lava, as 
,it cooled and hardened, gave out successively vapours of hydrochloric 
acid, chlorides, and sulphurous acid; then steam; and, finally, 
- rbon dioxide and combusti ble gases.* More recent observations ten d 
* Coniideraticm on Vfileanoe» (1825>, p. 110. 

’• 0. Saiinte-Olaire Derille and Leblanc, Ann. Chim. et Phys. 1858, lit. p. 19, d seq. 
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to corroborate the deductions of C. Sainte-Claire Deville that the 
nature of the vapours evolved depends on the temperature or degree of 
activity of the volcanic orifice, chlorine (and fluorine) emanations 
indicating the most energetic phase of eruptivity, sulphurous gases 
a diminishing condition, and carbonic acid (with hydrocarbons) 
the dying out of the activity. A "soltatara,” or vent emitting only 
gaseous discharges, is believed to pass through these succes 8 i \0 
stages. Wolf observed that on Cotopaxi while hydrochloric acid, 
and even free chlorine escaped from the summit of the cone, sul- 
phuretted hydrogen and sulphurous acid issued from the middle 
and lower slopes.^ Fouque’s studies at Santorin have shown also 
that from submarine vents a similar order of appearance obtains 
among the volcanic vapours, hydrochloric and sulphurous acids 
being only found at points of emission having a temperature above 
100*^ C., while carbon dioxide, sulphuretted hydrogen and nitrogen 
occur at all the fumaroles, even where the temperature is not higher 
than that of the atmosphere.* 

The following are the chief gases evolved at volcanic fumaroles. 
Hydrochloric acid is abundant at Vesuvius, and probably at 
many other vents whence it has not been recorded. It is recognis- 
able by its pungent, sutfocating fumes, which make approach difficult 
to the clefts Irom which it issues. Sulphuretted hydrogen 
and sulphurous acid are distinguishable by their odours. The 
liability of the former gas to decomposition leads to tlie deposition 
of a yellow crust of sulphur, and perhaps also to the production of 
the sulphur icacid observed at active vents. Allusion has already 
been made (p. 53) to the emission of free hydrogen or of com- 
bustible compounds of this gas by V esu vius. At the eruption 
of Santorin in 1866 these gases were also distinctly recognised by 
Fouqu^, who for the first time established the existence of true volcanic 
flames. These were again studied spectroscopically in the following 
year by Janssen, who iouiid them to arise essentially from the com- 
bustion of free hydrogen, but with traces of chlorine, soda, and 
copper. Fouque determined by analysis that immediately over the 
focus of eruption free hydrogen formed thirty per cent, of the gases 
emitted, but that the proportion of this gas rapidly diminishes with 
distance from the active vents and hotter lavas, while at the same 
time the proportion of marsh gas and carbon dioxide rapidly increases. 
The gaseous emanations collected by him were found to contain 
abundant free oxygen as well as hydrogen. One analysis gave the 
following results; carbon dioxide 0*22, oxygen 21*11, nitrogen 21^30, 
hydrogen 56*70, marsh gas 0*07, = 100*00. This gaseou^ mixture, 
on coming in contact with a burning body, at once burns with a 
sharp explosion. Fouqud infers that the water- vapour of ’volcanic 
vents may exist in a state of dissociation within the molten mgigma.v 
whence lavas rise.® Carbon dioxide rises chiefly- (a) after ^ 

* Keues Jahrh, 1878, p. 164. * “Santorin et ses Eruptions,’' Pan's, 1870. 

® Ponqne, op. ci# p. 225, 
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eruption has ceased and the volcano relapses into quiescence ; or (J) 
after volcanic action has otherwise become extinct. Of the former 
phase instances are on record at Vesuvius where an eruption has 
been followed W the emission of this gas so copiously froni the 
ground as to suftocate hundreds of hares, pheasants, and partridges. 
Of the second phase good examples are supplied by the ancient vol- 
canic regions of the Eifel and Auvergne, where the gas still rises in 
prodigious quantities. Bischof estimated that the volume of carbonic 
acid evolved in the Brohl Thai amounts to 5,000,000 cubic feet, or 
300 tons of gas in one day. Nitrogen, derived perhaps from the 
decomposition of atmospheric air dissolved in the water which 
penetrates into the volcanic foci, has been frequently detected 
among the gaseous emanations. At Santorin it was found to form 
from 4 to 88 per cent, of the gas obtained from different fumaroles.^ 
With these gases and vapours are associated many substances 
which, sublimed by the volcanic heat or resulting from reactions 
among the escaping vapours, appear as deposits along crevices and 
surfaces wherein they reach the air and are cooled. Besides sul- 
phur, there are several chlorides (particularly that of sodium, 
and less abundantly those of iron, copper, and lead) ; also free 
sulphuric acid, sal-ammoniac, specular iron, oxide of 
ciJpper, boracic acid, alum, sulphate of lime, and other 
substances. Sodium chloride sometimes appears so abundantly that^ 
wide spaces of a volcanic cone, as well as of the newly-erupted 
lava, are crusted with salt, which can even be profitably removed 
by the inhabitants of the di^trict. Considerable quantities of these 
chlorides may thus be buried between successive sheets of lava, 
and in long subsequent times may give rise to mineral springs, as 
has been suggested with refeience to the saline waters which 
issue from volcanic rocks of Old Red Sandstone and Carboniferous 
age in Scotland.^ The iron-chloride forms a bright yellow and 
radish crust on the crater walls, as well as on loose stones on the slopes 
of the cone. Specular iron from the decomposition of iron-chlonde 
forms abundantly as thin lamellce in the fissures of Vesuvian lavas. In 
the spring of 1873 the author observed delicate bro\^n filaments of 
tenorite (copper-oxide, CuO) forming in clefts of the crater of 
Vesuvius. They were upheld by the upstreaming current of vapour 
until blown off by the wind. Fouque has described tubular vents 
in the lavas of Santorin wherein crystals of anorthite, sphene and 
pyroxene have recently been formed by sublimation. 

2. Water. — In connection with the aqueous vapour of volcanoes, 
reference may be made here to the abundant discharges of water which 
accompany some volcanic explosions. Three sources of this water may 
be assigned (1) from the melting of snow by a rapid accession of 
temperature previous to or during an eruption; tnis takes place 
Iremltime to time on Etna, in Iceland, and among the snowy ranges 
el the Andes, where the cone of Cotopaxi is said to have been entirely 
* Fonqul, ho, ciU * Geikie, Froc. Foy. 8oo. Edin, ix. p. 867. 
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divested of its snow in a single night by the heating of the mountain ; 

2 from the condensation of the vast clouds of steam which- arp 
charged during an eruption ; this undoubtedly is the chief source 
of the destructive torrents so frequently observed to form part of the 
phenomena of a great volcanic explosion ; and (3) from the disruption 
of reservoirs of water filling subterranean cavities, or of lalces 
occupying crater-basins ; this has several times been observed among 
the South American volcanoes, where immense quantities of dead 
fish, which inhabited the water, have been swept down with the 
escaping torrents. The volcano of Agua, in Guatemala, has never 
been known to discharge anything but water. In the beginning of 
the year 1817 an eruption took place at the large crater of Idjen, 
one of the volcanoes of Java, whereby a hot steaming lake of acid 
water was discharged with frightful destruction down the slopes of 
the mountain. After the explosion the basin filled again with water, 
but its temperature was no longer high. 

In many cases the water rapidly collects volcanic dust as it 
rushes down, and soon becomes a pasty mud ; or it issues at first in 
this condition from the volcanic reservoirs after violent detonations. 
Hence arise what are termed mud-lavas, or aqueous lavas, which in 
many respects behave like true lavas. This volcanic mud eventually 
consolidates into one of the numerous forms of tuff, a rock which, as 
has been already stated (p. 161), varies ‘greatly in the amount of its 
coherence, in its composition, and in its internal arrangement. 
Obviously, unless where subsequently altered, it can possess none of 
the crystalline structure of true lava. As a rule it betrays its 
aqueous origin by more or less distinct evidence of stratification, by 
the. multifarious pebbles, stones, blocks of rock, tree-trunks, branches, 
shells, bones, skeletons, &c., which it has swept along in its course and 
preserved within its mass. Sections of this compacted tuff may be 
seen at Herculaneum. The trass of the Brohl Thai and other valleys in 
the Eifel district, referred to on p. 164, is another example of an 
ancient volcanic mud. 

3. Lava. — The term lava is applied generally to all the molten 
rocks of volcanoes.^ The use of the word in this broad sense is of 
great convenience in geological descriptions, by directing attention 
to the leading character of the rocks as molten products of volcanic 
action, and oWiating the confusion and errors which are apt to arise 
from an ill-defined or incorrect lithological terminology. Precise 
definitions of the rocks, such as those above given in Book II., can 
be added when required. A few remarks regarding some of the 
general lithological characters of lavas may be of service here ; the 
behaviour of the rocks in their emission from volcanic orifices will 
be described in § 2. 

While still flowing or not yet cooled, lavas differ from each other 
in the extent to which they are impregnated with gases* and 

* “Alles let Lava was im Vulkane fliesst und durch seine Fluasigkeit neue 
Lagerstatter eiunimmt ’* is Leopold von Buvh*d comprehensive definition. 
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vapours. Some appear to be saturated, others contain a much 
smaller gaseous impregnation; and hence arise important dis- 
tinctions in their behaviour (pp. 218, 224). After solidification lavas 
present some noticeable characters then easily ascertainable. (1) 
Their average specific gravity may be taken as ranging between 
2*37 and 3 22, (2) The heavier varieties contain much magnetic 
or titaniferous iron, with augite and olivine, their composition being 
basic, and their proportion of silica averaging about 45 or 50 per 
cent. In this group come the basalts, dolerites, nepheliue-la^ as, 
and leucite-lavas. The lighter varieties contain commonly a minor 
propoition of metallic bases, but are rich in silica, their percentage 
of that acid ranging between 60 and 80. They are thus not 
basic but acid rocks. Among their more important species trachyte, 
rhyolite, obsidian, pitclistone, and pumice may be enumerated. 8ome 
intermediate varieties (augite-andesite, hornblende-andesite) connect 
the acid and basic series. (3) They differ much in structure and 
texture, {a) Some are entirely crystalline, consisting of nothing 
but an interlaced mass of crystals and crystalline particles, as in some 
dolerites, and granitoid liparites. Even quaitz, which used to be 
considered a non-volcanic mineral characteristic of the older and 
chiefly of the plutonic eruptive rocks, has been observed in large 
crystals in modern lava as in liparite and quartz-andesite.^ (h) Some 
show more or less of a half-giassy or stony matrix, in which the 
constituent crystals are imbedded ; this is the most common arrange- 
ment. (c) Others are entirely vitreous such crystals or crystalline 
particles as occur in them being quite subordinate, and, so to speak, 
accidental enclosures m the main glassy mass. Obsidian or volcanic 
glass is the typo of this group, {a) They further differ in the 
extent to which minute pores or larger cellular spaces have been 
developed in them. According to Bischot the porosity of lavas 
depends on their degree of liquidity, a porous lava or slag, when reduced 
in his experiments to a thin-fiowing consistency, hardening into a 
mass as compact as the densest lava or basalt.^ But the presence of 
interstitial steam in lavas, by expanding the still molten stone, 
produces an open cellular texture, somewhat like that of ill- 
Daked bread. Such a vesicular arrangement very commonly appears 
on the Upper surface of a lava current, which assumes a slaggy 
or cindery aspect. (4) They vary greatly in colour and general 
external aspect. The heavy basic lavas are usually dark grey, or 
almost black, though, on exposure to the weather, they acquire a 
brown tint from the oxidation and hydration of their iron. Their 
surface is commonly rough and ragged, until it has been sufficiently 
decomposed by the atmosphere to crumbfe into excellent soil which, 
under favourable circumstances, supports a luxuriant vegetation. 
"TKe^ less dense lavas, such as phonolites and trachytes, are frequently 
paler in colour, sometimes pale yellow or buff, and decompose into 

* Wolf, Nmet Jahrh. 1874, p. 377. 

* CItem, md Phys. Oed Siipp. (1871). p 144. 
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light soils ; but the obsidians present rugged black sheets of rock 
roughened with ridges and heaps of grey froth-like pumice. Some of 
the most brilliant surfaces of colour in any rock scenery on the globe 
are to be found among volcanic rocks. The walls of active craters 
glow with endless hues of red and yellow. The Grand Canon of the 
Yellowstone River has been dug out of the most marvellously tinted 
lavas and tuffs. 

4. Fragmentary Materials. — Under this title we include all 
the substances which, driven up into the air by volcanic explosions, 
fall in solid form to the ground — the dust, ashes, sand, cinders, and 
blocks of every kind which are projected from a volcanic orifice. 
These materials differ in composition, texture, and appearance, even 
during a single eruption, and still more in successive explosions of 
the same volcano. For the sake of convenience separate names are 
applied to some of the more distinct varieties, of which the following 
may be enumerated. 

(1) Ashes and Sand. — In many eruptions vast quantities of 
an exceedingly fine light grey powder are ejected. As this substance 
greatly resembles what is left after a piece of wood or coal is burnt 
in an open fire, it has been popularly termed ash, and this name has 
been adopted by geologists. If, however, by the word ash the result 
of combustion is implied, its employment to denote any product of 
volcanic action must be regretted as apt to convey a wrong impression. 
The fine ash-like dust ejected by a volcano is merely lava in an 
extremely fine state of comminution. So minute are the particles 
that they find tlieir way readily through the finest chinks of a closed 
room, and settle down upon floor and furniture as ordinary dust does 
when a house is shut up. From this finest form of material gradations 
may be traced, through what is termed volcanic sand, into the coarser 
varieties of ejected matter. In composition the ash and sand vary 
necessarily with the nature of the lava from which they are derived. 
Their microscopic structure, and especially their abundant microliths, 
crystals, and volcanic glass have been already referred to (p. 162). 

(2) Lapilli or rapilli are ejected fragments ranging from the 
size of a pea to that of a walnut, round, subangular, or angular in 
shape, and having the same indefinite range of composition as the 
finer dust. As a rule, the coarse fragments fall nearest the focus of 
eruption. Sometimes they are solid fragments of lava, but more 
usually they have a cellular texture, while sometimes they are so 
light and porous as to float readily on water, and when ejected near 
the sea, to cover its surface. Well-formed crystals occur in the lapilli 
of many volcanoes, and are also ejected separately. It has been 
observed indeed that the fragmentary materials not infrequently 
contain finer crystals than the accompanying lava.^ 

(3) Volcanic Blocks are larger pieces of stone, often angular 
in shape. In some cases they appear to be fragments loosened from 
already solidified rocks in the chimney of the volcano. Hence we 

* S. von Waltersbansen, I$land und Sicilien, 1853, p. 328. 
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find among them pieces of non-volcanic rocks as well as of older tuffs 
and lavas recognisably belonging to early eruptions. In many cases 
they are ejected in enormous quantities during the earlier phases of 
violent eruption. The great explosion from the side of Ararat in 
1840 was accompanied by the discharj^e of a vast quantity of 
fragments over a space of many square miles around the mountain. 
Whitney has described the occurrence in California of beds of such 
fragmentary volcanic breccia hundreds of feet thick and covering 
many square miles of surface. Junghuhn in his account of ti e 
eruption in Java in 1772, mentions that a valley ten miles long 
was filled to an average depth of fifty feet with angular volcanic 
debris.^ 

Among the earlier eruptions of a volcano fragments of the rocks 
through which the vent lias been drilled may frequently be observed. 
These are in many cases not volcanic. Blocks of schist and 
granitoid rocks occur in the cinder-beds at the base of the 
volcanic series of Santorin. In the older tuffs of Sorama pieces 
of altered limestone are abundant and often contain cavities 
lined with the characteristic “Vesuvian minerals.” Blocks of a 
coarsely crystalline granitoid lava have been particularly observed 
bOfth on Etna and Vesuvius. In the year 1870 a mass of that kind, 
weighing several tons, was to be seen lying at the foot of Vesuvius, 
within tne entrance to the Atrio del Cavallo. Similar blocks occur 
among the Carboniferous volcanic pipes of central Scotland, together 
sometimes with fragments of sandstone, shale, or limestone, not 
infrequently full of Carboniferous fossils.* 

(4) Volcanic Bombs and Slags. — These have originally 
formed portions of the column of lava ascending the pipe of the 
volcano, and have been detached and hurled into the air by the 
successive explosions of steam. A bomb (Fig. 34) is a round, 
elliptical, or pear-shaped, often discoidal mass of lava, from a few 
inches to several feet in diameter ; sometimes tolerably solid through- 
out, more usually coarsely cellular inside. Not infrequently its 
interior is hollow, and the bomb then consists of a shell which 
is most close-grained towards the outside. There can be no 
doubt that, when torn by eructations of steam from the surface 
of the boiling lava, the material of these bombs is in as thoroughly 
molten a condition as the rest of the mass. From the rotatory 
motion imparted by its ejection it takes a circular form, and 
in proportion to its rapidity of rotation and fluidity is the amount 
of its ^‘flattening at the poles.” The centrifugal force within 
allows the expansion of the interstitial vapour, while the outer 
surface -rapidly cools and solidifies; hence the solid crust, and 
J^e^orous or cavernous interior. Such bombs, varying from the 
size 'of an apple to that of a man’s body, were found by Darwin 
abundantly strewn over the ground in the Island of Ascension ; 

^ Bat Me the remarks already made on voloanic conglomerates, ante, p. 103. 

• 2>ane. Roy. 8oe. Edin. xxxiz. p. 459. Sm podea, IV. section rii. § 1, 4. 
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they were also ejected in vast quantities during the eruption of 
Santorin in 1866.^ Among the tuffs of the Eifel region small 
bombs, consisting mostly of granular olivine, are of common 
occurrence, as also pieces of sanidine or other less fusible minerals 



Fig. 34.~Section of Volcanic Bomb, one-tuird natural size 


which have segregated out of the magma before ejection. When 
the ejected fragment of lava has a rough irregular form, and a 
porous structure like the clinker of an iron-furnace, it is known as 
a slag.^ 

The fragmentary materials erupted by a volcano and deposited 
around it acquire by degrees more or less consolidation, partly from 
the mere pressure of the higher upon the lower strata, partly from the 
influence of infiltrating water. It has been already stated (p. 161) 
that different names are applied to the rocks thus formed. The 
coarse, tumultuous, unstratified accumulation of volcanic debris within 
a crater or funnel is called Agglomerate. When the debris, 
though still coarse is more rounaed, and is arranged in a stratified 
form on the slopes of the cone or on the plain beyond, it becomes a 
Volcanic Conglomerate. The finer-grained varieties, formed 
of dust and lapilli, are included in the general designation of Tuffs. 
These are usually pale-yellowish, greyish, or brownish, sometimes 
black rocks, granular, porous, and often incoherent in texture. 

Organic remains sometimes occur in tuff. Where volcanic debris 
has accumulated over the floor of a lake, or of th^gea, the entombing 
and preservi^ of shells and other organic obji^i^must continually 
take place. Examples of this kind are cited in later pages* of ^his 
volume from older geological formations. Professor Guiscardi ^of 

‘ Geological Obmvaiiom on Vokanie Idande, 2nd edit. p. 42, Fouqntf, op. eit. 
p. 79. 

On the ratio between the pores and volume of the rook in slags and lavas, see 
deternrinatlowi by Blschpf^ Ckm, nfd Phys. Qtol, Sapjp. (1871), p. 168. 
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Naples has found about 100 species of marine shells of living species 
in the old tuffs of Vesuvius. Marine shells have been picked up 
within the crater of Monte Nuovo, and have been frequently observed 
in the old or marine tuff of that district. Showers of ash, or sheets 
of volcanic mud often preserve land-shells, insects, and vegetation 
living on the area at the time. The older tuffs of Vesuvius have 
yielded many remains of the shrubs and trees which at successive 
periods have clothed the flanks of the mountain. Fragments of 
coniferous wood wliich once grew on the tuff-cones of Carboniferous 
age in central Scotland are abundant in the “necks” of that region.^ 

§ 2. Volcanic Action. 

Volcanic action may be either constant or periodic. Stromboli, in 
the Mediterranean, so far as we know, has been uninterruptedly 
emitting hot stones and steam, from a basin of molten lava, since the 
earliest period of history. Among the Moluccas ’the volcano Sioa, 
and in the Friendly Islands that of Tofua, have never ceased to be 
in eruption since their first discovery. The lofty cone of Sangay, 
among the Andes of Quito, is always giving off hot vapours; 
iiJotopaxi, too, is ever constantly active. But, though examples of 
unceasing action may thus be cited from widely different quarters of 
the globe, they are nevertheless exceptional. The general rule is 
that a volcano breaks out from time to time with varying vigour, and 
after longer or shorter intervals of quiescence. 

Active, Dormant, and Extinct Phases. — It is usual to class 
volcanoes as active^ dormant, and extinct. This arrangement, however, 
often presents considerable difficulty in its application. An active 
volcano cannot of course be mistaken, for even when not in eruption 
it shows by its discharge of steam and hot vapours that it might 
break out into activity at any moment. But in many cases it is 
impossible to decide whether a volcano should be called extinct or 
only dormant. The volcanoes of Silurian age in Wales, of Carboni- 
ferous age in Ireland, of Permian age in the Harz, of Miocene age 
in the Hebrides, of younger Tertiary age in the western States and 
Territories of North America, are certainly all extinct. But the 
Miocene volcanoes of Iceland are still represented there by Skaptar- 
JdknJI, Hecla, and their neighbours. Somma, in the first century of 
the"^ Christian era, would have been naturally regarded as an extinct 
volcano. Its fires had never been known to have been kindled; 
its vast crater was a wilderness of wild vines and brushwood, 
haunted^ no fioi|il||.by wolf and wild boar. Yet in a few days, 
in the, autumn iPthe year 79, the half of the crater walls was 
blown out by a terrific series of explosions, the present Vesuvius was 
Hien formed within the limits of the earlier crater, and since that 
time .vokaific action has been intermittently exhibited up to the 
present 5iy. Some of the intervals of quietude, however, have been 
Tidhs. Roy. 8oc. Rdin, xxix. p. 470 Book IV. section vii. ^i. 4. 
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so considerable that the mountain might then again have been claimed 
as an extinct volcano. Thus, in the 131 years between 1500 and 
1631, so completely had eruptions ceased that the crater had once 
more become choked with copsewood. A few pools and springs of 
very salt and hot water remained as memorials of the former condition 
of the mountain. But this period of quiescence closed with the 
eruption of 1631, — the most powerful of all the known explosions of 
Vesuvius, except the great one of 79. In the island of Ischia, Mont’ 
Epomeo was last in eruption in the year 1302, its previous outburst 
having taken place, it is believed, about 17 centuries before that date. 
From the craters of the Eifel, Auvergne, the Vivarais, and central 
Italy, though many of them look as if they had only recently been 
formed, no eruption has been known to come during the times of 
human history or tradition. In the west of North America, from 
Arizona to Oregon, numerous stupendous volcanic cones occur, but 
even from the most perfect and fresh of them nothing but steam 
and hot vapours have yet been known to proceed. But the existence 
there of hot springs and ge^rsers testifies to the continued existence 
of one phase of volcanic action. 

In short, no real distinction can be drawn between dormant and 
extinct volcanoes. Volcanic action is apt to show itself again and 
again, even at vast intervals within the same regions and over the 
same sites. The dormant or waning condition of a volcano, when only 
steam and various gases and sublimates are given off, is sometimes 
called the Solfatara phase, from the well-known dormant crater of 
that name near Naples. 

Sites of Volcanic Action. — ^Volcanoes may break through any 
geological formation. In Auvergne, in the Miocene period, they 
burst through the granitic and gneissose plateau of central France. 
In Lower Old Red Sandstone times they pierced contorted Silurian 
rocks in central Scotland. In late Tertiary and post-Tertiary ages they 
found their way through recent soft marine strata, and formed the huge 
piles of Etna Somma and Vesuvius; while in North America, during 
the same cycle of geological time, they flooded with lava ancT tuff 
many of the river courses, valleys, and lakes of Nevada, Utah, 
Wyoming, Idaho and adjacent territories. On the banks of the 
Rhine, at Bonn and elsewhere, they have penetrated some of the 
older alluvia of that river. In many instances, also, newer volcanoes 
have appeared on the sites of older ones. In Scotland the Carboni- 
ferous volcanoes have risen on the ruins of those of the Old Red 
Sandstone, those of the Permian period have broken out among the 
earlier Carbmiferous eruptions, while the Mioc€ij|j||||^va8 have been 
injected into all these older volcanic masses. newer pays of 
Auvergne were sometimes erupted through much older and already 
greatly denuded basalt-streams, Somma and Vesuvius have risen 
out of the great Neapolitan plain of older marine tuff, while in central 
Italy newer cones have been thrown up upon the great Roman plain 
of more ancient volcanic debris. The vast Snake River lava-fields of 

p 
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Idaho overlie denuded masses of earlier trachvtic lavas, atid similar 
proofs of a long succession of intermittent and widely-separated vol- 
canic outbursts can be traced northwards into the Yellowstone Valley. 

When a volcanic vent is opened it might be supposed always to find 
its way to the surface along some line of fissure, valley or deep de- 
pression. No doubt many, if not most, modern as well as ancient 
vents, especially those of large size, have done so. It is a curious 
fact, however, that in innumerable instances minor vents have 
appeared where there was no line of dislocation to aid them. This 
has been well shown by a study of the ancient volcanic rocks of the 
Old Ked Sandstone, Carboniferous and Permian formations of Scot- 
land.^ It has likewise been most impressively demonstrated by 
the way in which the minor basalt cones and craters of Utah have 
broken out near the edges or even from the face of cliffs rather than 
at the bottom. Captain Dutton remarks that among the high 
plateaux of Utah, where there are hundreds of basaltic craters, the 
least common place for them is at the base of a cliff, and that, though 
they occur near faults, it is almost always ou the lifted, rarely upon 
the depressed sjde.^ On a small scale a similar avoidance of the valley 
bottom IS shown on the Rhine and Moselle, where eruptions have taken 
^lace close to the edge of the plateau through which these rivers 
wind. Why outbreaks should have occurred in this way is a question 
not easily answered. It suggests that the existing depressions and 
heights of the earth’s surface may sometimes be insignificant features, 
compared with the deptli of the sources of volcanoes and the force 
employed in volcanic eruption. 

Conditions of Eruption.~Leaving for the present the general 
question of the cause of- volcanic action, it may be here remarked 
mat the conditions determining any particular eruption are still 
unknown. An attempt has been made to show that the explosions of 
a volcano are to some extent regulated by the conditions of atmos^ 
pheric pressure over the area at the time. In the case of a volcanic 
funnel like Stromboli, where, as Scrope pointed out, the expansive 
subterranean force within, and the repressive effect of atmospheric 
pressure without, just balance each other, any serious disturbance of 
that pressure might be expected to make itself evident by a change 
in the condition of the volcano. Accordingly, it has long been 
remarked by the fishermen of the Lipari Islands that in stormy 
weather there is at Stromboli a more copious discharge of steam and 
stones than in fine weather. They make use of the cone as a weather- 
glass, the increase of its activity indicating a falling, and the diminu- 
tion a rising ba^lijlpeter. In like manner, Etna, according to S. von 
Waltershausen is most active in the winter months. When we 
remember the connexion now indubitably established between a more 
copioiis discharge of fire-damp in mines and a lowering of atmospheric 
pressure, we may be prepared to find a similar influence affecting the 

* Trat^, Boy. Soc. Min. xxix. p. 437. 

4 " High Plateaux of Utah,” Geol. and Oeog. Sumy of Territorietf 1880, p. 62. 
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escape of "vapours from the upper surface of the lava column of a 
volcano; for it is not so much to the lava itself as to the expansive 
vapours impregnating it that the manifestations of volcanic activity 
are due. Among the Vesnvian eruptions since the middle of the 
17th century, the number which took place in winter and spnng was 
to that of those which broke out in summer and autumn as 7 to 4. 
But there may be other causes besides atmospheric pressure concerned 
in these differences; the preponderance of rain during the winter 
and spring may be one of these. According to Mr. Coan, previous to 
the great Hawaian eruption of 1868 tlieie had been unusually wet 
weather, and to this fact he attributes the exceptional severity of the 
earthquakes and volcanic explosions. But at most the effects of 
varying atmospheric pressure can only slightly modify volcanic 
activity. Eruptions like the great one of Cotopaxi in 1877 have in 
innumerable instances taken place without, so far as can be ascertained, 
any reference to atmospheric conditions. 

Kluge has sought to trace a connexion between the years of 
maximum and minimum sun-spots and those of greatest and feeblest 
volcanic activity, and has constructed lists to show that years which 
have been specially characterized by terrestrial eruptions have 
coincided with those marked by few sun-spots and diminished 
magnetic disturbance.^ Such a connexion cannot be regarded as 
having yet been satisfactorily established. Again, the same author 
has called attention to the frequency and vigour of volcanic 
explosions at or near the time of the August meteoric shower. But 
in this case, likewise, the cited examples can hardly yet be looked 
upon as more than coincidences. 

Occasional Periodicity of Eruptions. — The case of Kilauea, in 
Hawaii, seems to show a regular system of eruptive periods. Dana 
has pointed out that outbreaks of lava have taken place from that 
volcano at intervals of from eight to nine years, this being the time 
required to till the crater up to the point of outbreak, or to a depth 
of 400 or 500 feet. But the great eruption of 1868 did not occur 
until after an interval of 18 years. The same author suggests that 
the missing eruption may have been submarine.* 

General sequence of Events in an Eruption. — The approach of 
an eruption is not always indicated by any premonitory symptoms, 
for many tremendous explosions are recorded to have taken place 
in different parts of the world without perceptible warning. Much 
in this respect would appear to depend upon the condition of 
liquidity of the lava, and the amount of resistance offered W it to 
the passage of the escaping vapours through its miss. In Hawaii, 
where the lavas are remarkably liquid, vast out-pourings of • them 
have taken place quietly without earthquakes during the present 
century. But even there the great eruption of 1868 was accoln- 
panied by tremendous earthquakes. 

‘ Ueber Synchronimus und AnfagoniamuSj p. 72. 

* On the periodicity of eruptions, see Kluge, Neuea Jahrh. 1862, p. 682. 

P 2 
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The eruptions of Vesuvius are often preceded by failure or dimi- 
nution of \^ell8 and springs. But more fiequent indications of an 
approaching outburst are conveyed by sympathetic movements of 
the ground. Subterranean rumblings and groanings are heard; 
slight tremors succeed, increasing in frequency and violence till they 
become distinct earthquake shocks. The vapours from the crater 
grow more abundant as the lava column in the pipe or funnel of 
the volcano ascends, forced upward and kept in perpetual agita- 
tion by the passage of elastic vapours through its mass. Alter a 
long previous interval of quiescence, there may be much solidified 
lava towards the top of the funnel which will restrain the ascent of 
the still molten portion underneatli. A vast pressure is thus 
exercised on the sides of the cone which, if too weak to resist, will 
open in one or more rents, and the liquid lava will issue from the 
outer slope of the mountain ; or the energies of the volcano will be 
directed towards clearing the obstruction in the chief throat, until, 
with tremendous explosions, and the rise of a vast cloud of dust and 
fragments, the bottom and sides of the crater are finally blown out, 
and the top of the cone disappears. The lava may now escape from 
the lowest pait of the lip of the crater, while, at the same time, 
-^immense numbers of red-hot bombs, scoriae, and stones are shot up 
into the air. The lava at fii-st rushes down like one or more rivers of 
melted iron, but, as it cooD, its rate of motion lessens. Clouds of 
steam rise from its surface, as well as from the central crater. Indeed, 
every successive paroxysmal convulsion of the mountain is marked, 
even at a distance, by the rise of huge ball-like wreaths or clouds of 
steam, mixed with dust and stones, forming a column which towers 
sometimes a couple of miles above the summit of the cone. By degrees 
these eructations diminish in frequency and intensity. The lava 
ceases to issue, the showers of stones and dust decrease, and after a 
time, which may vary from hours to days or months, even in the 
regime of the same mountain, the volcano becomes once more tranquil.^ 

In the investigation of the subject, the student will naturally 
devote attention specially to those aspects of volcanic action which 
have more paiticular geological interest from the permanent changes 
with which they are connected, or from the way in which they 
enable us to detect and realize conditions of volcanic energy in 
former periods. 

Fissures.— The convulsions which culminate in the formation of 
a volcano usually split open the terrestrial crust with a more or less 
, nearly reel ilinear fissure. In the subsequent progress of the mountain, 
the grdund at and around the focus of action is liable to be again 
and again rent open by other fissures. These tend to diverge from 
the focus ; but around the vent where the rocks have been most ex- 
pdfeed to concussion the fissures sometimes intersect each other in 
all directions. In the great eruption of Etna, in the year 1669, a 


‘ A remarljably good account of the great eruption 
Dr. Th. Wolf will be found in Mues Jahrb, 1878, p. 113. 


of Cotopaxi in June, 1877, by 
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series of six parallel fissures opened on the side of the mountain. One 
of these, with a breadth of two yards, ran for a distance of 12 miles, 
in a somewhat winding course, to within a mile of the top of the cone. 
Similar fissures, but on a smaller scale, have often been observed on 
Vesuvius ; and they are recorded from many other volcanoes. 

Two obvious causes may be assigned for the Assuring of a volcanic 
cone : — (1) the enormous expansive force of the imprisoned vapours 
acting upon the walls of the funnel and convulsing the cone by 
successive explosions ; and (2) the hydrostatic pressure of the lava- 
column in the funnel, which may be taken to be about 120 lb. per 
square inch, or nearly 8 tons on the square foot, for each 100 feet of 
depth. Both of these causes may act simultaneously. 

Into the rents tlms formed the molten lava naturally finds its way, 
or is forced, and it solidifies there like iron in a mould. The cliffs of 
many an old ciater show how marvellously they have been injected 
by such veim or of lava. Those of Somma, and the Val del Bove 
on Etna (Fig. 35), which have long been known, project now from the 



Fig. 35.— View of Lava-d'skbs, Val del Bove, Etna (Abich). 


softer tuffs like walls of masonry. The crater cliffs of Santorin also 
present an abundant series of dykes. Such wedges of solid rock ‘ 
driven into the cone must widen its dimensions, for the fissures are 
not due to shrinkage, although doubtless the loosely piled fragmentary 
materials in the course of their consolidation develop lines of joint, 
sometimes the lava has evidently risen in a state of extreme 
liuidity and has at once filled the rents prepared for it, cooling 
rapidly on the outside as a true volcanic .glass, but assuming a dia- 
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perfect crater are of vaiioiis volcanic rocks, many of them being 
black scorise ; but pieces of Eomau pottery, together with fragments 
of the older underlying tuff, and some marine shells, have been 
obtained — doubtless part of the soil and subsoil dislocated and 
ejected during the explosions. 

It is not necessary, and it does not always happen, that any 
actual solid or liquid volcanic rock is erupted by explosions that 
shatter the rocks through which the funnel passes. Thus among 
the cones of the extinct volcanic tract of the Eifel, some occur con- 
sisting entirely, or nearly so, of comminuted debris of the surrounding 
Devonian greywacke and slate through which the various volcanic 
vents have been opened (see pp. 206, 243). Evidently in such cases 
only elastic vapours forced their way to the surface ; and we see what 
probably often takes place in the early stages of a volcano’s history, 
though the fragments of the underlying disrupted rocks are in most 
instances buried and lost under the far more abundant subsequent 
volcanic materials. Sections of small ancient volcanic necks or pipes 
sometimes afford an excellent opportunity of observing that these 
orifices were originally opened by the blowing out of the solid crust 
and not by the formation of fissures. Examples will be cited in later 
pages from Scottish volcanic rocks of Old Bed Sandstone, Carboni- 
lerous, and Permian age. The orifices are there filled with frag- 
mentary materials wherein portions of the surrounding and underlying 
rocks form a noticeable proportion.^ 

Showers of Dust and Stones. — A communication having been 
opened, either by fissuring or explosion, between the heated interior 
and the surface, fragmentary materials are commonly ejected from it, 
consisting at first mainly of the rocks through which the orifice has 
been opened, afterwards of volcanic substaD(‘e8. In a great eruption 
vast numbers of red-hot stones are shot up into the air, and fall back 
partly into the crater and partly on the outer slopes of the cone. 
According to Sir W. Hamilton, cinders were thrown by Vesuvius, 
during the eruption of 1779, to a height of 10,000 feet. Instances are 
known where large stones, ejected obliquely, have described huge 
parabolic curves in the air, and fallen at a great distance. Stones 
8 lb. in weight occur among the ashes which buried Pompeii. The 
volcano of Antuco in Chili is said to send stones flying to a distance 
of 36 (?) miles, and Cotopaxi is reported to have hurled a 200-ton 
block 9 miles.^ 

But in many great eruptions, besides a constant shower of stones 
and scoriae, a vast column of exceedingly fine dust rises out of the 
crater, sometimes to a height of more than a mile, and then spreads 
outwarus like a sheet of cloud. So dense sometimes is this dust-cloud 
that the sun may be obscured, and for days together the darkness of 
night may reign for miles around the volcano. In 1822, at Vesuvius, 
the ashes not only fell thickly on the villages round the base of the 
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mountain, but trayelled as far as Ascoli, which is 56 Italian miles 
distant from the volcano on one side, and as Casano, 105 miles on the 
other. The eruption of Cotopaxi, on J line 26th, 1877, began by 
an explosion that sent uj) a column of fine ashes to a prodigious 
height into the air, where it rapidly spread out and formed so dense 
a canopy as to throw the region below it into total darkness. So 
quickly did it diffuse itself, that in an hour and a half a previously 
bright morning became at Quito, 33 miles distant, a dim twilight, 
which in the afternoon passed into such darkness that the hand placed 
before the eye could not be seen. At Guayaquil, on the coast, 150 
miles distant, the shower of ashes continued till the Ist of July. Dr. 
Wolf collected the ashes daily, and estimated that at that place there 
fell 315 kilogrammes on every square kilometre during the first 
thirty hours, and on the 30th of June, 209 kilogrammes in 12 hours.^ 
Probably the most stupendous outpouring of volcanic ashes on record 
was that which took place, after a quiescence of 26 years, from the 
volcano Coseguina, in Nicaragua, during the early part of the year 
1835. On that occasion utter darkness prevailed over a circle of 35 
miles radius, the ashes falling so thickly that, even 8 leagues from 
the mountain, they covered the ground to a depth of about 10 feet. 
It was estimated that the rain of dust and sand fell over an area at 
least 270 geographical miles in diameter. Some of the finer 
materials, thrown so high as to come within the influence of an upper 
air-current, were borne away eastward, and fell, four days afterwards, at 
Kingston, in Jamaica — a distance of 700 miles. During the great 
eruption of Surabawa, in 1815, the dust and stones fell over an area 
of nearly one million of square miles, and were estimated by Zollinger 
to amount to fully fifty cubic miles of material, and by Junghuhn to 
be equal to one hundred and eighty-five mountains like Vesuvius. 

An inquiry into the origin of these showers of fragmentary 
materials brings vividly before us some of the essential features of 
volcanic action. We find that bombs, slags, and lapilli may be thrown 
up in comparatively tranquil states of a volcano, but that the showers 
ot fine dust are discharged with violence, and only appear when the 
volcano becomes more energetic. Thus, at the constantly, but 
quietly, active volcano of Stromboli, the column of lava in the pipe 
may be watched rising and falling with a slow rhythmical movement. 
At every rise the surface of the lava swells up into blisters several 
feet in diameter, which by-and-by burst with a sharp explosion that 
makes the walls of the crater vibrate. A cloud of steam rushes out, 
carrying with it hundreds of fragments of the glowing lava, sometimes 
to a height of 1200 feet. It is by the ascent of steam thit)ugh its 
mass that a column of lava is kept boiling at the bottom of the crater, 
and by the explosion of successive larger bubbles of steam that the 
various bombs, slags, and fragments of lava are torn off and teased 
into the air. It has often been noticed at Vesuvius that eacli great 
concussion is accompanied by a huge ball-like cloud of steam which 
* Newt Jahrb. 1878, p. 141. 
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rushes up from the crater. Doubtless it is the sudden escape of that 
steam which causes the explosion. 

The varying degree of liq^uidity or viscosity of the lava probably 
modifies the force of explosions, owing to the different degrees of re- 
sistance offered to the upward passage of the absorbed gases and 
vapours. Thus explosions and accompanying scoriae are abundant at 
Vesuvius, where the lavas are comparatively viscid ; they are almost 
unknown at Kilauea, where the lava is remarkably liquid. 

In tranqud conditions of a volcano the steam, whether collecting 
into larger or smaller vesicles, works its way upward. through the 
substance of the molten lava, and as the elasticity of this compressed 
vapour overcomes the pressure of the overlying lava, it escapes at the 
surface, and there the lava is thus kept in ebullition. But this 
comparatively quiet operation, which may be watched within the 
craters of many active volcanoes, does not produce clouds of fine 
dust. The collision or friction of millions of stones ascending and 
descending in the dark column above the crater, though it must 
doubtless cause much dust and sand, can give rise to but an in- 
significant proportion of what is actually reduced to the condition of 
extreme subdivision necessary to produce widespread darkness and a 
thick far-reaching deposit of ashes. The explanation now accepted 
calls in the explosive action of steam as the immediate cause of the 
trituration. The aqueous vapour by which many lavas are so largely 
impregnated must exist interstitially far down in the lava-column, 
under an enormous pressure, and at a white heat. The sudden 
ascent of lava so constituted will relieve the pressure rapidly without 
sensibly affecting the temperature of the mass. Consequently the 
white-hot steam will at length explode, and reduce the molten mass 
containing it to the finest powder, like water shot out of a gun. 

Evidently no part of the operations of a volcano has greater 
geological significance than the ejection of such enormous quantities 
of fragmentary matter. In the first place, the fall of these loose 
materials round the orifice of discharge is one main cause of the 
growth of the volcanic cone. The heavier fragments gather around 
the vent, and there too the thickest accumulation of finer dust takes 
place. Hence, though successive explosions may blow out the upper 
part of the crater-walls, and prevent the mountain from growing so 
rapidly in height, every eruption must increase the diameter of the 
cone. In the second place, as every shower of dust and sand adds 
to the height of the ground on which it falls, thick volcanic accumu- 
lations may be formed far beyond the base of the mountain. The 
volcano *of Sangay, in Ecuador, for instance, has buried the country 
e,round . it to a depth of 4000 feet under its aslies.^ In such loose 
deposits are entombed trees and other kinds of vegetation, together 
with the bodies of animals, as well as the works of man. In some 
cases where the layer of volcanic dust is thin, it may merely add to 
the height of the soil without sensibly interfering with the vegeta- 
* D. Forbes, Qed. Mag. vii, 320, 
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tion. But it has been observed at Santorin that though this is true 
in dry weather, the fall of rain with the dust at once acts detri- 
mentally. On the 3rd of June, 1866, the vines were there withered 
up as if they had been burnt along the track of the smoke cloud.^ 
By the gradual accumulation of volcanic ashes new geological 
formations arise which, in their component materials, not only bear 
witness to the volcanic eruptions which produced them, but pre- 
serve a record of the land-surfaces over which they spread.- In 
the third place, besides the distance to which the fragments may 
be hurled by volcanic explosions, or to whicli they may be diffused 
by the ordinary aerial movements, we have to take into account the 
vast spaces across which the finer dust is sometimes borne by upper 
air-currents. In the instance already cited ashes from Coseguina 
fell 700 miles away, having been carried all that long distance by a 
high counter-current of air, moving apparently at the rate of about 
7 miles an hour in an opposite direction to that of the wind which 
blew at the surface. By the Sumbawa eruption, also referred to 
above, the sea west of Sumatra was covered with a layer of ashes two 
feet thick. On several occasions ashes from one of the Icelandic 
volcanoes have fallen so thickly between the Orkney and Shetland 
Islands, that vessels passing there have had the unwonted deposit 
shovelled off their decks in the morning. In the year 1783, during an 
eruption of Skaptar-Jdkull, so vast an amount of fine dust was 
ejected that the atmosphere over Iceland continued loaded with it 
for months afterwards. It fell in such quantity over parts of 
Caithness — a distance of 600 miles — as to destroy the crops ; that 
year is still spoken of by the inhabitants as the year of ** the ashie.” 
Traces of the same deposit have been observed in Norway, and even 
as far as Holland. Hence it is evident that volcanic accumulations 
may take place in regions many hundreds of miles distant from any 
active volcano. A single thin layer of volcanic detritus in a group 
of sedimentary strata would thus not of itself prove the existence of 
contemporaneous volcanic action in its neighbourhood. Unsup- 
ported by other proof of adjacent volcanic activity, it might be held 
to have been wind-borne from a volcano in a distant region. 

Lava Streams. — At its exit from the side of a volcano, lava 
glows with a white heat, and flows with a motion which has been 
compared to that of honey or of melted iron. It soon becomes red, 
and, like a coal fallen from a hot fireplace, rapidly grows dull as it 
moves along, until it assumes a black, cindery aspect. At the same 
time the surface congeals, and soon becomes solid enough to support 
a heavy block of stone. The aspect of the stream varies ^ith the 
composition and fluidity of the lava, form of the ground, angle of 
slope, and rapidity of flow. Viscous lavas, like those of Vesuvius, 
break upon the surface into rough brown or black cinder-like slags, 
and irregular ragged cakes, which, with the onward motion, grind 
and grate against each other with a harsh metallic sound, sometimes 
^ Fouqa4, op. ctt p. 81. 
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rising into rugged mounds or getting seamed with rents and gashes, 
at the bottom of which the red-hot glowing lava may be seen 
(Fig. 39). In lavas possessing somewhat greater fluidity, the surface 
presents froth-like, curving lines, as in the scum of a slowly flowing 
river, or is arranged in curious ropy folds, as' the layers have suc- 
cessively flowed over each other and congealed." These, and many 
other fantastic coiled shapes were exhibited by the Vesuvian lava of 
1858. Basalts possessing extreme liquidity have flowed for great 
distances with singularly smooth surfaces. A large area which has 
been flooded with lava is perhaps the most hideous and appalling 



Fig. 39.— View of pobtion op a Lava-stueam on Vesuvius (Abich) 


scene of desolation anywhere to be found on the surface of the 
globe. 

A lava stream usually spreads out as it descends from its point 
of escape, and moves more slowly. Its sides look like huge embank- 
ments, or like some of the long mounds of “clinkers” in a great 
manufacturing district. The advancing end is often much steeper, 
creeping onward like a great wall or rampart, down the face of 
which the rough blocks of hardened lava are ever rattling (Fig. 40). 

Outflow of Lava. — This appears to be immediately due to the 
expansion of the absorbed vapours and gases in the molten rock. 
Though these vapours may reach the surface and even produce tre- 
jnendous explosions without an actual outcome of lava, yet so 
ititimafely are vapours and lava commingled in the subterranean 
reservoirs, that they commonly rise together, and the explosions (i 
the one lead to the outflow of the other. The first point at which 
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the lava makes its appearance at the surface will largely depend 
upon the structure of the ground. Two causes have been assigned 
on a foregoing page (p. 213) for the Assuring of a volcanic cone. 
As the molten mass rises within the cliimney of the volcano, con- 
tinued explosions of vapour take place from its upper surface. The 
violence of these may be inferred from the vast clouds of steam, 



Fig. 40. — View of Houses surrounded and partly demolished by the 
Lava of Vesuvius, 1872. 

ashes, and stones hurled to so great a height into the air, and from 
the concussions of the ground which may be felt at distances of more 
than 100 miles from the volcano. It need not be a matter of sur- 
prise, therefore, that the sides of a great vent exposed to shocks of 
such intensity should at last give way, and that large divergent 
fissures should be opened down the cone. Again, the hydrostatic 
pressure of the column of lava must, at a depth of 1000 feet below 
the top of the column, exert a pressure of between 70 and 80 tons on 
each square foot of the surrounding walls. We may well believe 
that such a force, acting upon the walls of a funnel already shattered 
by a succession of terrific explosions, will be apt to prove too gre^t 
for their resistance. When this happens, the lava pours forth from 
the outside of the cone. On a much fissured cone lava may issue 
Ireely from many points, so that a volcano so affected has been 
graphically described as “ sweating fire.” 

In a lofty volcano lava occasionally rises to the lip of the crater 
and nows out there ; but more frequently it escapes from some fissure 
^ weak part of the cone. In minor volcanoes, on the 
other hand, where the explosions are dess violent, -and where the 
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thickness of the cone in proportion to the diameter of the funnel is 
often greater, the lava very commonly rises into the crater. Should 
the crater walls be too weak to resist the pressure of the molten mass 
they give way, and the lava rushes out from the breach. This is 
seen to have happened in several of the puys of Auvergne, so well 
figured and described by Scrope (Fig. 41). But if the crater be 
massive enough to withstand the pressure, the lava, if still impelled 
upward by the struggling vapour, will at last flow out from the 
lowest part of the rim. 

As soon as the molten rock reaches the surface the superheated 
water or steam imprisoned within its mass escapes copiously, and 
hangs as a dense white cloud over the moving current. The 
lava streams of Vesuvius sometimes appear with as large and dense 
a steam cloud at their lower ends as that which escapes at the 
same time from the main crater. Even after the molten mass has 



Fig. 41 .— View of one of the Tuff Cones of Auvergne, broken down on 
ONE Side by the Escape of a Stream of Lava. (After Scrope. 

flowed several miles, steam continues to rise abundantly both from 
its end and from numerous points along its surface, and continues to 
do so for many weeks, monuis, or it may be for several years. 

Should the point of escape of a lava stream lie well down on . the 
cone, far below the summit of the lava-column in the funnel, the 
molten rock, on its first escape, driven by hydrostatic pressure, will 
sometimes spout up high into the air — a fountain of molten rock. 
This was observed in 1794 on Vesuvius, and in 1832 on Etna. In the 
eruption of 1852 at Mauna Loa, an unbroken fountain of lava, from 
200 to 700 feet in height and 1000 feet broad, burst out at the base 
of the cone. Similar ** geysers ” of molten rock have subsequentlj^ 
been noticed in the same region. Thus, in March and April 1868, 
four fiery fountains, throwing lava to heights varying from 500 to 
1000 feet, continued to play for several weeks. According to Mr. Coan, 
such outbursts take place from the bottom of a column of lava 3000 
feet high. The volcano of Mauna Loa strikingly illustrates another 
feature of volcanic dynamics in the position and outflow of lava. It 
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bears upon its flanks at a distance of 20 miles, but 10,000 feet lower, 
the huge crater Kilauea. As Dana has pointed out, these orifices 
form part of one mountain, yet the column of lava stands 10,000 
feet higher in one conduit than in the other. On a far smaller scale 
the same independence occurs among the several pipes of some of the 
geysers in the Yellowstone region ot North America. 

From the wide extent of basalt-dykes, such as those of Britain 
which rise to the surface at a distance of 200 miles from the mam 
volcanic outbursts of their time, and cover an area of perhaps 100,000 
square miles, it is evident that molten lava may sometimes occupy a 
far greater area within the crust than might be inferred from, the 
dimensions and outpourings even of the largest volcanic cone. There 
can be no doubt that vast reservoirs of melted rock impregnated with 
superheated vapours must formerly have existed, if they do not exist 
still beneath extensive tracts of country (p. 256). Yet even in these 
more stupendous manifestations of volcanism the lava should be 
regarded rather as the sign than as the cause of volcanic action. It 
is the pressure of the imprisoned vapour and its struggles to get 
free which produce the subterranean earthquakes, explosions, and out- 
pouring of lava. As soon as the vapour finds relief, the terrestrial 
commotion calms down again, until another accumulation of vapour 
demands a repetition of the same phenomena. 

Rate of flow of Lav a. — The rate of movement is regulated by 
the fluidity of the lava, by its volume, and by the form and inclinan 
tion of the ground. Hence, as a rule, a lava-stream moves faster at 
first than afterwards, because it has not had time to stiffen, and its 
slope of descent is usually steeper than further down the mountain. 
One of the most fluid and swiftly flowing lava-streams ever observed 
on Vesuvius was that erupted on 12th August, 1805. It is said to 
have rushed down a space of 3 Italian (3| English) miles in the first 
four minutes, but to have widened out and moved more slowly as it 
descended, yet finally to have reached Torre del Greco in three 
hours. A lava erupted by Mauna Loa in 1852 went as fast as an 
ordinary stage-coach, or fifteen miles in two hours. Long after a 
current has been deeply crusted over with slags and rough slabs of 
lava, it continues to creep slowly forward for weeks or even months. 

It happens sometimes that, as the lava moves along, the still 
molten mass inside bursts thiough the outer hardened and deeply 
seamed crust, and rushes out with, at first, a motion much more 
‘rapid than that of the main stream. Any sudden change in the 
form or slope of the ground affects the flow of the lava. Thus, 
reaching the edge of a steep defile or cliff, the molten rock pours 
over in a cataract of glowing molten rock, with clouds of steam, 
showers of fragments, and a noise utterly indescribable. Or on the 
other hand, encountering a ridge or hill across its path, it accumu- 
lates until it either finds egress round the side or actually overrides 
and entombs the obstacle. The hardened crust or shell within which 
the still fluid lava moves serves to keep the hiass from spreading. 
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Here and there inside this crust the lava subsides, leaving cavernous 
spaces and tunnels into which, when the whole is cold, one may 
creep, and which are sometimes festooned and hung with stalactites 
of lava. 

Size of lava-streams.— In some cases lava escaping from 
craters or fissures comes to rest before reaching the base of the slopes, 
like the obsidian cuiTent which has congealed on the side of the little 
volcanic island of V olcano. In other instances the molten rock not only 
reaches the plains but flows for many miles away from the point of 
eruption. The most stupendous outpouring of lava on record was 
that which took place from Skaptar Jokiill in Iceland in the year 
1783. Successive streams issued from the volcano, flooding the 
country far and wide, filling up river-gorges which were sometimes 
600 feet deep and 200 feet broad, and advancing into the alluvial 
plains in lakes of molten rock 12 to 15 miles wide and 100 feet deep. 
Two currents of lava wliieh flowed in nearly opposite directions 
extended for 45 and 50 miles respectively, tlieir usual thickness being 
100 feet, but in narrow defiles reaching sometimes to 600. Bischof 
estimated that the total amount of lava poured forth during this 
single eruption “ surpssed in magnitude the bulk of Mont Blanc.” ^ 

Varying liquidity of Lava. — All lava is at the time of its 
expulsion in a molten condition, that is, consists of a glassy magma 
in which, by reason of the high temperature, most or all of the 
mineral constituents exist dissolved. Considerable differences, how- 
ever, have been observed in the degree of liquidity. Humboldt and 
Scrope long ago called attention to the thick, short lumpy forms 
presented by trachytic rocks, which are lighter and more siliceous, 
and to the thin, widely extended sheets assumed by basalts, which 
are heavy and contain much iron and basic silicates.^ It may be 
inferred that as a rule the basalts or more basic lavas have been 
more liquid than the trachytes or more siliceous lavas. The cause 
of this difference has been variously explained. It may depend 
partly upon chemical composition, the siliceous being naturally less 
fusible than the basic rocks. 

But as great differences of fluidity are observable even among 
lavas having nearly the same composition, there would seem to be 
some further cause for the diversity. Beyer has ingeniously 
maintained that we must look to original differences in the extent to 
which the subterranean igneous magma which supplied the lava has 
been saturated with vapours and gases. Molten rock highly 
impregnated gives rise, he holds, to fragmentary discharges, while 
when feebly impr^nated it flows out tranquilly.® On the other 
hand Qaptain C. H Dutton, who has recently studied the volcanic 
phenomena of Western America, suggests that the different degrees of 
liquidity may depend, not only on chemical differences, but on 

* Lyell, Principles^ ii. p. 49. 

* Sorope, “ Considerations on Volcanoes " (1825), p. 98. 

* Beitrag wr Physik der ErupHmen^ p. 77. 
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variations of temperature. He supposes that the basaltic lavas 
which have flowed so far in thin sheets, and which must have had 
a comparatively great liquidity, flowed at temperatures far above that 
of their melting point, and were, to use his phrase, “ superfused.” ^ 
The varying degrees of liquidity are manifested in a character- 
istic way on the surface of lava. Thus in the great lava pools of 
Hawaii the rock exhibits a remarkable liquidity. During its ebulli- 
tion in the crater-pools, jets and driblets a quarter of an inch in 
diameter are tossed up, and, falling back on one another, make 
“ a column of hardened tears of lava,” one of which (Fig. 42) was 



Fiq. 42.— Column formed op Conobaleo Jets op Liquid Lava, Crater op 
Kilauea (Dana). 

found to have attained a height of 40 feet, while, in other places, the 
jets thrown up and blown aside by the wind give rise to long threads 
of glass which lie thickly together like mown grass, and are known 
by the natives under the name of Pole’s Hair, after one of their 
divinities.’’ 

On the other hand the lavas of Yesuvius and of most modern 
volcanoes, which issue so saturated with vapour as to be nearly 
concealed from view in a cloud of steam, are accompanied by 
abundant explosions of fragmentary materials. Slags and clinkeis, 
torn by explosions of steam from the molten rock, are strewn 
abundantly over the cone, while the surface of the lava is likewise 
rugged with similar clinkers, which may now and then be observed 
piled up round some more energetic steam spiracle (Fig. 43). So 
vast an amount of- steam rushes out from one of these orifices and 
with such boiling and explosion that the cone of bombs, slags, and 
irregular lumps of lava, forms a miniature or parasitic volcano, which 
will remain as a marked cone on its parent mountain long qfter the 
eruption which gave it birth has ceased. The lava of the eruption 
at Santorin in 1866-67 at first welled out tranquilly, but afteV a few 
days its outflow was accompanied with explosions and discharges of 
incandescent fragments, i^hich increased until they had covered the 

‘ “High Plateaux of Utah,” (hog, and (hcd, Suntey of Terntories, Wasbingtoa, 
1880, chap. V. v, 

• Dana, Oeol. U, 8. M$lor. Bxptd., p. 179. 
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lava dome with ejected scoii8B,^and had op 

'■“SrmttlSrrWe remarked that the condition of 
r A far fVifi lava has in some measure determined the 
ouiie Luptions. In ono case there are quiet out-welhngs of the 
of .j Hawaii; m another there are explosive 

to C tConton 



FiQ 43 —Lava Column (bight h’bbt high), Vesuvius (Abich). 


favourable to the most colossal outpourings of 
^ in the basalt plateaux of Britain f^afn 

and Oregon, the Ghauts, Abyssinia, &o. This subject is aga 

“^*C^^B*taUizatfon of Lava.— Pouring forth with a 
that of molten iron, lava speedily assumes a more ^us »» 
a slower motion. Obsidian and other vitreous rocks have 
as el»8S. Yet that they are not always extremely fluid is ^ 

the arrest of the obsidian stream half way down the steep . 
slope of Volcano. Even in such perfect natural glass as obsidia , 
* Fonqu^, op (At p. XV. 
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microscopic crystallites and crystals are usually present and some- 
times in prodigious numbers (pp. 104, 141). In most lavas devitri- 
fication has proceeded so far Before the final stiffening that the 
original glassy magma has passed into a more or less completely 
lithoid or crystalline mass. 

That lava may possess an appreciablyiBrystalline structure while 
still in motion has often been proved at Vesuvip, where well-defined 
crystals of the infusible leucite may be observea in a molten magma 
of the other minerals, portions of the white-hot rock in this condition 
being ladled out, impressed with a stamp and suddenly congealed. 
The fluxion structure above (p. 104) described, furnishes interesting 
evidence of this fact in many ancient as well as modern lavas. 

The crystalline structure appears to be developed in lava under 
some pressure and in presence of the volcanic vapours and gases with 
which the molten rock is impregnated. The rapid escape of these 
vapours may prevent the formation of the crystalline structure and 
leave the lava in the condition of a more or less perfect glass. This 
may perhaps be the explanation of the vitreous crust on the walls of 
dykes already (pp. 105, 214) referred to. Rocks crystallizing in the 
deeper parts of a volcano appear usually to possess a more coarsely 
crystalline structure than those which crystallize near the surface. 

Temperature of Lava. — ^It would be of the highest interest 
and importance to know accurately the temperature at which a lava 
stream first issues. Measurements not altogether satisfactory have 
been taken at various distances below the point of emission where 
the moving lava could be safely approached. Experiments made at 
Vesuvius by Scacchi and Sainte-Claire Deville in 1855, by thrusting 
thin wires of silver, iron, and copper into the lava, iudicated a 
temperature of scai’cely 7 00° 0. (1228° Fahr.) Observations of a similar 
kind, made in 1819, when a silver wire -g^th inch in diameter at once 
melted in the Vesuvian lava of that year, gave a greatly higher 
temperature, the melting point of silver being about 1800° Fahr. 
Rut copper wire has also been melted, the point of fusion of 
this metal being about 2204° Fahr. Evidence of the high 
temperature of lava has likewise been adduced from the alteration it 
has effected upon refractory substances in its progress, as where, at 
Torre del Oreco, it overflowed the houses, and was afterwards found 
to have fused the fine edges of flints, to have decomposed brass into 
its component metals, the copper actually crystallizing, and to have 
melted silver, and even sublimed it into small octahedral crystals. 
The lava of Santorin has caught up pieces of limestone, and has 
formed out of them nodules containing crystallized anorthite, 
auglte, sphene, black garnet, and particularly wollastonite.' * The 
initial temperature of lava, as it first issues from the Vesuvian 
funnel, is probably considerably more than 2000° Fahr. Obviously 
the absorbed water in the white-hot lava must possess as high 
a temperature. The existence of white-hot water, even in rocKS 

’ Fouqu^, op. eit. p. 206. 

* Q 2 
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which have reached the surface, Ls a fact of no little significance in 
the theoretical consideration of hypogene action. 

Inclination of lava-flows. — It was at one time supposed that 
lava could not consolidate in beds on such steep slopes as those 
of most volcanoes. Hence arose the “elevation-crater theory” 
(described at p. 2^), in T|fcich the inclined position of lavas round 
a volcanic vent wm exiuained by upheaval after their emission. 
Observations all ovefthe world, however, have now demonstrated that 
lava, with all its characteristic features, can consolidate on slopes of 
even 35° and 40°. The lava in the Hawaii Islands has cooled 
rapidly on slopes of 25°, that from Vesuvius, in 1855, is here and 
there as steep as 30°, while the older lavas in Monte Somma are 
sometimes inclined at 45°. On the east side of Etna, a cascade of lava, 
which poured in 1689, into the vast hollow of the Cava Grande, has 
an inclination varying from 18° to 48°, with an average thickness 
of 16 feet. On Mauna Loa some lava-flows are said to have 
congealed on slopes of 49°, 60°, and even 80°, though in these cases it 
could only be a layer of rock stiffening and adhering to the surface 
of the declivity. Even when it consolidates on a steep slope, a 
jtream of lava forms a sheet with parallel upper and under surfaces, 
a general uniformity of thickness, and often greater evenness of 
surface than where the angle of descent is low. The thickness 
varies indefinitely ; many basalts which have been poured out in a 
remarkably liquid condition have solidified in beds not more than 10 
or 12 feet thick. On the other hand more pasty lavas, especially 
where they have flowed into narrow valleys, may be piled up into 
solid masses to a thickness of several hundred feet. 

Structure of a lava-stream. — Some lava-streams are nearly 
homogeneous throughout. In general, however, they each show 
three component layers. At the bottom lies a rough, slaggy mass, 
produced by the rapid cooling of the lava, and the breaking up and 
continued onward motion of the scoriform layer. The central and 
main portion of the stream consists of solid lava, often, however, 
with a more or less carious and vesicular texture. The upper part, 
as we have seen, may be a mass of rough broken-up slabs, scoriae, or 
clinkers. The proportions borne by these respective layers to each 
other vary continually. Some of the more fluid ropy lavas of 
Vesuvius nave an inconstant and thin slaggy crust ; others may be 
said to consist of little else than scoriae from top to bottom. Through- 
out the whole mass of a lava-current, but more especially along its 
upper surface, the absorbed vapours expand as the pressure diminishes, 
and pifishing the molten rock aside, segregate into small bubbles 
or irregular cavities. Hence, when the lava solidifies, these steam- 
holes are seen to be sometimes so abundant that a detached portion 
of the rock containing them will float in water (pumice). They are 
often elongated in the direction of the motion of the lava-stream (Fig. 
44). Sometimes, indeed, where the cells are numerous, this elonga- 
tion of them in one direction gives a fissile structure to the rock. 
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In passing from a fluid to a solid condition, and thus contracting, 
lava acquires different structures. Lines of divisional planes or 
joints traverse it, especially perpendicular to the upper and under 
surfaces of the sheet. These sometimes assume prismatic forms, 
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dividing the rock into columns, as is so frequently to be observed in 
basalt. They are described in Book IV. Part ii., together with other 
forms of joints. 

Vapours and sublimations of a lava-stream. — Besides 
steam, many other vapours absorbed in the original subterranean 
molten magma escape from fissures of a lava-stream. The points at 
which such vapours are copiously disengaged are termed fumaroles. 
Among the 'exhalations, cnlorides abound, particularly chloride of 
sodium, which appears, not only in fissures, but even over the cooled 
crust of the lava, in small crystals, in tufts, or as a granular and 
even glassy incrustation, Chloride of iron is deposited as a yellow 
coating at fumaroles, where also bright emerald green films and 
scales of chloride of copper may be more rarely observed. Many 
chemical changes take place in the escape of these vapours. Thus 
specular-iron, either the result of the mutual decomposition of steam 
and iron chloride, or of the oxidation of magnetite, forms abundant 
scales, plates, and small crystals in the fumaroles and vesicles of some 
lavas. Sal-ammoniac also appears in large quantity on many lavas, 
not merely in the fissures, but also on the upper surface. This salt 
is not directly a volcanic product, but results from some decom- 
position, probably from that of the aqueous vapour, whereby a 
combination is formed with atmospheric nitrogen. 

Slow cooling of lava. — The hardened crust of a lava-stream 
is a bad conductor of heat. Consequently, the surface of the stream 
may have become cool enough to be walked upon, though the red- 
hot mass may be observed through the rents to lie only a few inches 
below. Many years therefore may elapse before the temperature of 
the whole mass has fallen to that of the surrounding soil. Eleven 
months after an eruption of Etna, Spallanzani could see that the 
lava was still red-hot at the bottom of the fissures, and* a stick 
thrust into one of them instantly took fire. The Vesuvian .lava of 
1785 was found by Breislak seven years afterwards to be still hot and 
steaming internally, though lichens had already taken root or? its 
surface. The ropy lava erupted by Vesuvius in 1858 was observed 
by the author in 1870 to be still so hot, even near its termination, 
that steam issued abundantly from its rents, many of which were too 
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warm to allow the hand to he held in them, and three years later it 
was still steaming abundantly. Hoffmann records that from the lava 
which flowed from Etna in 1787 steam was still issuing in 1830. 
Yet more remarkable is the case of Jorullo, in Mexico, which sent out 
lava in 1759. Twenty-one years later a cigar could be lighted at its 
fissures : after 44 years it was still visibly steaming ; and even in 
1846, that is, after 87 years of cooling, two vapour columns were still 
rising from it.^ 

This extremelv slow rate of cooling has justly been regarded as a 
point of high geological significance in regard to the secular cooling 
and probable internal temperature of our globe. Some geologists 
have argued indeed that, if so comparatively small a portion of 
molten matter as a lava-stream can maintain a high temperature 
under a thin, cold crust for so many years, we may, from analogy, 
feel little hesitation in believing that the enormously vaster mass of 
tlie globe may, beneath a relatively thin crust, still continue in a 
molten condition within. More legitimate deductions, however, 
might be drawn from more accurate and precise measurements of 
the rate of loss of heat, and of its variations in different lava-streams. 
Sir William Thomson, for instance, has suggested that, by measuring 
’^he temperature of intrusive masses of igneous rock in coal-workings 
and elsewhere, and comparing it with that of other non-volcanic 
rocks in the same regions, we might obtain data for calculating the 
time which has elapsed since these igneous sheets were erupted 
(ante, p. 46). 

Effects of lava-streams on superficial waters and 
topography.-— In its descent a stream ot lava may reach a water- 
course, and, by throwing itself as an embankment across the stream, 
may pond back the water and form a lake. Such is the origin 
of the picturesque Lake Aidat in Auvergne. Or the molten current 
may usurp the channel of the stream, and completely bury the 
whole valley, as has happened again and again among the vast 
lava-fields of Iceland. Few changes in physiography are so rapid 
and so enduring as this. The channel which has required, doubtless, 
many thousands of years for the water laboriously to excavate, is 
sealed up in a few hours under JOO feet or more of stone, and 
another vastly piotracted interval may elapse before this newer pile 
is similarly eroded.^ 

By suddenly overflowing a brook or pool of water, molten lava 
sometimes has its outer crust shattered to fragments by a sharp 
explosion of the generated steam, while the fluid mass within rushes 
out on all sides. The lavas of Etna and Vesuvius have protruded 
into tt^e sea. Thus a current from the latter mountain entered the 
Mediterranean at Torre del Greco in 1794, and pushed its way for 
36(hfeet outwards, with a breadth of 1100 and a height of 15 feet. ^ 

! 3E. Scbleiden, qnoted by Naumann, Ged. i. p. 160. 

® For an example of the conversion of a lava-buried river-bed into a bill-top by long- 
oontinusd denudation, see Quart. Journ, Oeol, Soe. 1871, p. 303. 
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quietly did it advance that Breislak could sail round it in a boat 
and observe its process. 

By the outpouring of lava two important kinds of geological 
change are produced. (1) Stream-courses, lakes, ravines, valleys, in 
short all the minor features of a landscape, may be completely oveiv 
whelmed under a thick sheet of lava. The drainage of the 
district being thus etfectually altered, the numerous changes which 
flow from the operations of running water* over the land are 
arrested and made to begin again in new channels. (2) Con- 
siderable alterations may likewise be caused by the effects of the 
heat and vapours of the lava upon the subjacent or contiguous 
ground. Instances have been observed in which tlie lava has 
actually melted down opposing rocks, or masses of slags on its own 
surface. Interesting observations, already referred to, have been 
made at Torre del Greco under the lava-stream which overflowed 
part of that town in 1791. It was found that the window-panes of 
the houses had been devitrified into a white, translucent, stony 
substance ; that pieces of limestone had acquired an open, sandy, 
granular texture, wdthout loss of carbon dioxide, and that iron, brass, 
lead, copper, and silver objects had been greatly altered, some of the 
metals being actually sublimed. We can understand, therefore, that, 
retaining its heat for so long a time, a mass of lava may induce many 
crystalline structures, rearrangements, or decompositions in the rocks 
over which it comes to rest, and proceeds slowly to cool. This is 
a question of considerable importance in relation to the behaviour 
of ancient lavas which have been intruded among rocks beneath the 
surface, and have subsequently been exposed (Book IV. Part VII.). 

But on the other hand, the exceedingly trifling change produced, 
even by a massive sheet of lava, has often been remarked with 
astonishment. On the flank of Vesuvius vines and trees may be 
seen still flourishing on little islets of the older land surface, com- 
pletely surrounded by a flood of lava. Dana has given an instructive 
account of the descent of a lava-stream from Kilauea in Juno 1840. 
Islet-like spaces of forest w^ere left in the midst of the lava, many of 
the trees being still alive. Where the lava flowed round the trees 
the stumps were usually consumed, and cylindrical holes or casts 
remained in the lava, either empty or filled with charcoal. In many 
cases the fallen crown of the tree lay near, and so little damaged that 
the epiphytic plants on it began to grow again. Yet so fluid was 
the lava that it hung in pendent stalactites from the branches, 
which nevertheless, though clasped round by the molten rock, had 
barely their bark scorched. Again, for nearly 100 years there has 
lain on the flank of Etna a large sheet of ice, which, originally in 
the form of a thick mass of snow, was overflowed by lava and has 
thereby been protected from the evaporation and thaw which would 
certainly have dissipated it long ago, had it been exposed to the air. 
The heat of the lava has not sufficed to melt it. In other c^es snow 
and ice have been melted, in large quantities by overflowing lava. 
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The great floods of water which rushed down „the flank of Etna, 
after an er^tion of the mountain in the spring of 1755, and similar 
deluges at Cotopaxi, are thus explained. 

Une further aspect of a lava-stream may be noticed here — the 
effect of time upon its surface. While all kinds of lava must, in the 
end, crumble down under the influence of atmospheric waste and, 
where other conditions permit, become coated with soil and support 
some kind of vegetation, yet extraordinary differences may be 
observed in the facility with which different lava-streams yield to 
this change, even on the flank of the same mountain. Every one 
who ascends the slopes of Vesuvius remarks this fact. After a little 
practice it is not difficult tliere to trace the limits of certain lavas 
even from a ^stance, in some cases by their verdure, in others by 
their barrenness. Five hundred years have not sufficed to clothe 
with green the still naked surface of the Catanian lava of 1381; 
while some of the lavas of the present century have long given 
footipg to bushes of furze. Some of the younger lavas of Auvergne, 
which certainly flow^ed in times anterior to those of history, are still 
singularly bare and rugged. Yet, on the whole, where lava is 
directly exposed to the atmosphere, without receiving protection from 
occasional showers of volcanic ash, or where liable to be washed bare 
by heavy torrents of rain, its surface decays in a few years 
sufficiently to afford soil for stray plants in the crevices. When 
these have taken root they help to increase the disintegration ; at 
last, as the rock is overspread, the traces of its volcanic origin fade 
away from its surface. Some of the Vesuvian lavas of the present 
century already support vineyards. 

Subsidence and Elevation. — ^Proofs of elevation are frequent 
among volcanic vents which, lying near the sea and containing marine 
sediments among their older erupted materials, supply in the enclosed 
marine organisms evidence of the movement. In this way it is 
known that Etna, Yesuvius and other Mediterranean volcanoes, began 
their history as submarine vents, and that they owe their present 
dimensions not only to the accumulation of ejected materials, but also 
to some extent to an elevation of the sea-bottom. Proof of subsidence 
is less easily traced, but indications have been observed of a sinking 
of the ground beneath a volcanic vent, as if the crust had settled 
down upon the cavity made by the discharge of so much volcanic 
material. During the recent eruption of Sautorin, very decided but 
extremely local subsidence took place near the vent in the centre of 
the old crater. 

Torrents of Water and Mud. — We have seen that large/ 
quantifies of water accompany many volcanic eruptions. In some 
eases, where ancient crater-lakes or internal reservoirs, lhaken by 
repeated detonations, have been Anally disrupted, the mud which has 
thereby been liberated issues at once from the mountain. Such 
"mad-lava,” Qam d^aqm), on account of its liquidity and swiftness 
of motion, is more dreaded for destructiveness than even the true 
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melted lavas. On the other hand, rain or melted snow or ice, 
rushing down the cone and taking up loose volcanic dust, is con- 
verted into a kind of mud that grows more and more pasty as it 
descends. The mere sudden rush of such large bodies of water down 
the steep declivity of a volcanic cone cannot fail to effect much 
geological change. Deep trenches are cut out of the loose volcanic 
slopes, and sometimes large areas of woodland are swept away, the 
debris being strewn over the plains below. 

It was one of these mud-lavas which invaded Herculaneum during 
the great eruption of 79, and which, quickly enveloping the houses 
and their contents, has preserved for us so many precious and perish- 
able monuments of antiquity. In the same district during the 
eruption of 1622 a torrent of this kind poured ^wn upon the 
villages of Ottajano and Massa, overthrowing walls, filling up streets, 
and even burying houses with their inhabitants. During the great 
eruption of Cotopaxi in June 1877 enormous torrents of water 
and mud, produced by the melting of the snow and ice of the^cone, 
poured down froin the mountain. Among the debris hurried along were 
vast numbers of large blocks of ice. The villages all round the 
mountain to a distance of sometimes more than ten geographical 
miles were left deeply buried under a deposit of mud mixed with 
blocks of lava, ashes, pieces of wood, &c.^ Many of the volcanoes of 
Central and South America discharge large quantities of mud directly 
from their craters. Thus in the year 1691 Imbaburu, one of the 
Andes of Quito, emitted floods of mud so largely charged with dead 
fish that pestilential fevers arose from the subsequent effluvia. 
Seven years later (1698), during an explosion of another of the same 
range of lofty mountains, Carguairazo (14,706 feet), the summit of 
the cone is said to have fallen in, while torrents of mud, containing 
immense numbers of the fish Pymelodus Oyclopum, poured forth and 
covered the ground over a space of four square leagues. The carbon- 
aceous mud (locally called moya) emitted by the Quito volcanoes 
sometimes escapes from lateral fissures, sometimes from the craters. 
Its organic contents, and notably its siluroid fish, which are the 
same as those found living in the streams above ground, prove that 
the water is derived from the surface, and accumulates in craters or 
underground cavities until discharged by volcanic action. Similar 
but even more stupendous and destructive outpourings have taken 
place from the volcanoes of Java, where wide tracts of luxuriant 
vegetation have at different times been buried under masses of dark 
grey mud, sometimes 100 feet thick, with a rough hi llocky surface 
from which the top of a submerged palm-tree occasionally psotruded. 

Between the destructive effects of mere water-torrents and that 
of these mud-floods there is, of course, the notable difference that, 
whereas in the former case a portion of the surface is swept away, 
in the latter, while sometimes considerable demolition of the surface 
takes place at first, the main result is the burying of the ground 
» 'W6iUNeue$Jahrh. W78, p. 183. 
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under a new tumultuous deposit by which the surface is greatly 
changed, not only as regards its temporary aspect, but in its more 
permanent features, such as the position and form of its water- 
courses. 

Mud-Volcanoes.— These are of two kinds ; 1st, where the chief 
source of movement is the escape of gaseous discharges ; 2nd, where 
the active agent is steam. 

(1) Although not volcanic in the proper sense of the term, certain 
^ remarkable orifices of eruption mav be noticed here, to which the 

names of mud-volcanoes, salses, air-volcanoes, and macalvihas have been 
applied. These are conical hills formed by the accumulation of fine 
and usually saline mud, which, with various gases, is continuously 
or intermittently given out from the orifice or crater in the centre. 
They occur in groups, each hillock being sometimes less than a yard 
in height, but ranging up to elevations of 100 feet or more. Like true 
volcanoes, they have their periods of repose, when either no discharge 
takes, place at all, or mud oozes out tranquilly from the crater, and 
their epochs of activity, when large volumes of gas, and sometimes 
columns of flame, rush out with considerable violence and explosion, 
and throw up mud and stones to a height of several hundred feet. 
{The gases play much the same part, therefore, in these phenomena 
that steam does in those of true volcanoes. They consist of carbon 
dioxide, carburetted hydrogen, sulphuretted hydrogen, and nitrogen. 
The mud is usually cold. In the water occur various saline in- 
gredients, among which common salt generally appears ; hence the 
name, Salses. Js aphtha is likewise frequently present. Large pieces 
of stone, differing from those in the neighbourhood, have been 
observed among the ejections, indicative doubtless of a somewhat 
deeper source than in ordinary cases. Heavy rains may wash down 
the minor mud-cones and* spread out the material over the ground, 
but gas-bubbles again appear through the sheet of mud, and by 
degrees a new series of mounds is once more thrown up. 

There can be little doubt that this type of mud-volckno is to be 
traced to chemical changes in progress underneath. Dr. Daubeny 
explained them in Sicily by the slow combustion of beds of sulphur. 
The frequent occurrence of naphtha and of imflammable gas points, 
in other cases, to the disengagement of hydrocarbons from subter- 
ranean strata. 

(2) The second class of mud-volcano presents itself in true volcanic 
regions, and is due to the escape of hot water and steam through 
bcSs of tuff or some other friable kind of rock. The mud is kept in 
ebullition by the rise of steam through it. As it becomes more 
pasty and the steam meets with greater resistance, large bubbles are 
formed, which burst, and the more liquid mud from beloW oozes out 
from the vent. In this way small cones are built up, many of 
which have perfect cratem atop. In the Geyser tracts of the Yellow- 
stoai region there are several instructive examples of such active 
and extinct mud-vents. Some of the extinct cones there are not 
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more than a foot high, and might be carefully removed as museum 
specimens. 

Mud-volcanoes occur in Iceland, Sicily (Macaluba), in many 
districts of northern Italy, at Tamar and Kertch, at Baku on the 
Caspian, near the mouth of the Indus, and in other parts of the 
globe.^ 

Exhalations of Vapours and Gases.— In volcanic districts, 
sometimes from the craters and sides of dormant or extinct cones, some- 
times at a distance from them, heated vapours and gases are given off 
from orifices continuously and without eruptive d ischarges. N umerons 
examples occur among the volcanic tracts of Italy, where they have 
been termed suffioni. Steam, sulphuretted hydrogen, hydrochloric 
acid, and carbonic acid are particularly noticeable at these orifices. 
The vapours in rising condense. The sulphuretted hydrogen becomes 
sulphuric acid, which powerfully corrodes the surrounding rocks. 
The lava or tuff through which the hot vapours rise is bleached into 
a white or yellowish crumbling clay, in which, however,, the less 
easily corroded crystals may still be recognised in situ. At the^same 
time, sublimates of sulphur or of chlorides may be formed, or the 
sulphuric acid attacking the lime of the silicates gives rise to gypsum, 
which spreads in a network of threads and veins through the hot, 
steaming, and decomposed mass. In this way at the island of 
Volcano, obsidian is converted into a snow-white, dull, clay-stone- 
like substance, with crystals of sulphur and gypsum in its crevices. 
Silica is likewise deposited from solution at many orifices, and coats 
the altered rock with a crust of calcedony, hyalite, or some form of 
siliceous sinter. As the result of this action masses of rock are 
decomposed below the surface, and new deposits of alum, sulphur, 
sulphides of iron and copper, &c., are formed above them. Examples 
have been described from Iceland, Lipari, Hungary, Terceira, 
Teneriffe, St. Helena, and many other localities.^ 

Another class of gaseous emanations betokens a condition of 
volcanic activity further advanced towards final extinction. In 
these the gas is carbon dioxide, either issuing directly from the rock 
or bubbling up with water which is often quite cold. The old 
volcanic districts of Europe furnish many examples. Thus on the 
shores of the Laacher See — an ancient crater lake of the Eifel— 
the gas issues from numerous openings called moffette^ round which 
dead insects, and occasionally mice and birds, may be found. In 
the same region occur hundreds of springs more or less charged 
with this gas. The famous Valley of Death in Java contains one of 

^ On mud-voloanoes, gee Bunsen, Liehig^s Anml, Ixiii. (1847), p. 1 ; Abich, Mem, 
Acad. St. Fetershura, 7* s^r, t. vi. No. .5, ix. No. 4 ; Daubeny’s Volcanoes, pp. ‘264, 539 ; 
Buist, Trans. Bombay Oeograjih. Soe. x. p. 154; Eoberts, Joum. Boy. Asiatic Soc, 
1850 ; Be Verneuil, iMm. Soo. Geol. France, iii. (1838), p. 4 ; Stilfe, Q. J. Oeol. Soa xxx. 
p. 50 ; Von Lasaulx, Z. Dewtsoh. Geol. Qes. xxxi. p. 457 ; Giimbel, Sitzb. AJcad. Munch, 
1879. 

* Von Bucb, “ Canar. Inseln,” 2.32. Hoffman, Fogg. Awn. 1832, pp. 38, 40, 60. 
Bunsen, Ann. Ckem. Fharm. 1847 (Ixii.), p. 10. Darwin, “ Volcanic Islands,” p. 29. 
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the most remarkable gas springs in the world. It is a deep, bosky 
hollow, from one small space on the bottom of which carbon dioxide 
issues so copiously as to form the lower stratum of the atmosphere. 
Tigers, deer, and wild-boar, enticed by the shelter of the spot, descend 
and are speedily suffocated. Many of their skeletons, together with 
those of man himself, have been observed. 

As a distinct class of gas-springs we may group and describe here 
the emanations of volatile hydrocarbons, which, when they take fire, 
are known as Fire-wells. These are not of volcanic origin, but arise 
from changes within the solid rocks underneath. They occur in 
many of the districts where mud- volcanoes appear, as in northern 
Italy, on the Caspian, in Mesopotamia, in southern Kurdistan, and 
in many parts of the United States. It has been observed that they 
frequently rise in regions where beds of rock-salt lie underneath, and 
as that rock has been ascertained often to contain compressed 
gaseous hydrocarbons, the solution of the rock by subterranean 
watei;, and the consequent liberation of the gas, has been offered as 
an explanation cf these fire-wells. 

In the oil regions of Pennsylvania certain sandy strata occur at 
various geological horizons whence large quantities of petroleum and 
‘gas are obtained. In making the borings for oil-wells, reservoirs of 
gas as well as subterranean courses or springs of water are met with. 
When the supply of oil is limited but that of gas is large, a contest 
for possession of the bore-hole sometimes takes place between the 
gas and water. When the machinery is removed and the boring 
18 abandoned, the contest is allowed to proceed unimpeded and 
results in the intermittent discharge of columns of water and gas 
to heights of 130 feet or more. At night, when the gas has been 
lighted, the spectacle of one of these ** fire-geysers ” is inconceivably 
grand.^ 

Geysers. — In some regions where volcanic action still continues, 
and in others where it has long been dormant, there occur eruptive 
fountains of hot water and steam, to which the general name of 
Geysers {i.e. gushers) is given, from the exanmles in Iceland, which 
were the first to be seen and described. The Great and Little 
Geysers, the Strokkr, and other minor springs of hot water in 
Iceland, have long been celebrated. More recently another series 
has been discovered in New Zealand. But probably the most 
remarkable and numerous assemblage is that which within the last 
decade has been brought to light in the north-west part of the 
territory of Wyoming, and which has been included within the 
** Yellowstone l^ational Park ” — a region set apart by the Congress of 
the United States to be for ever exempt from settlement, and to be 
retained for the instruction of the people. In this singular region 

" * ^Aahburner, Proe. Amer. Phil. Soo.j xvii. (1877), p. 127. StoweWe Peiroleum Be- 
porter^, 15th Sept 1879. Second Qeol, Survey of Pennsylvania. Beports by J. Oarll, 
1877, 1880. On the naphtha districts of the Caspian Sea, Abioh, Jahrh. Reieihs. 
Zlix. (1879), pvl65 ; see ahso for phenomena in Gallicia the same work, xv. pp. 190, 351 ; 
xvii. p.2»l; xviii.p.3n. 
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the’ ground in certain tracts is honeycombed with passages which 
communicate with the surface by hundreds of openings, whence 
boiling water and steam are emitted. In most cases, the water remains 
clear, tranquil, and of a deep green-blue tint, though many of the 
otherwise quiet pools are marked by patches of rapid ebullition. 
These pools lie on mounds or sheets of sinter, and are usually edged 
round with a raised rim of the same substance, often beautifully fretted 
and streaked with brilliant colours. The eruptive openings usually 
appear on small, low, conical elevations of sinter, from each of which 
one or more tubular projections rise. It is from these irregular tube- 
like excrescences that the eruptions take place. 

The term geyser is restricted to active openings whence columns 
of hot water and steam are from time to time ejected ; the non- 
eruptive pools are only hot springs. A true geyser should thus 
possess an underground pipe or passage, terminating at the surface in 
an opening built ^ound with deposits of sinter. At more or less 
regular intervals rumblings and sharp detonations in the pipe are 
followed by an agitation of the water in the basin, and then by the 
violent expulsion of a column of water and steam to a considerable 
height in the air. In the upper Fire-hole basin of the Yellowstone 
Park one of the geysers, named ** Old Faithful ” (Fig. 45), has ever 



Fig. 45 , — View op Old Faithpcl Qbyseb, asd othekb in the distakcb, 
Fibs Hole Biveb, Yellowstone Fabe. 


since the discovery of the region, sent out a column of mingled water 
and steam every sixty-three minutes or thereabouts. The column rushes 
up with a loud roar to a height of more than 100 feet, the whole eruption 
not occupying more than about five or six minutes. The other geysers 
of the same district are inore capricious in their movements, and 
some of them more stupendous in tne volume of their discharge. The 
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eruptions of the Castle, Giant, and Beehive vents are marvellously 
impressive.^ 

In examining the Yellowstone geyser region in 1879 the author 
was specially struck by the evident independence of the vents. This 
was shown by their very different levels, as well as by their capricious 
and unsympathetic eruptions. On the same hill-slope dozens of quiet 
pools, as well as some true geysers, were noticed at different levels, 
irom the edge of the Fire Hole River up to a height of at least 80 feet 
above it. Yet the lower pools, from which, of course, had there been 
underground connection between the different vents, the drainage 
should have principally discharged itself, were often found to be quiet 
steaming pools without outlet, while those at higher points were 
occasionally in active eruption. It seemed also to make no difference 
in the height or tranquillity of one of the quietly boiling cauldrons, 
when an active projection of steam and water was going on from a 
neighbouring vent on the same gentle slope. 

Bunsen and Descloiseaux spent some days experimenting at the 
Icelandic geysers, and ascertained that in the Great Geyser, while the 
surface temperature is about 212° Fahr., that of lower portions of the 
tube is much higher — a thermometer giving as high a reading as 266° 
Fahr.^ The water at a little depth must consequently be 54° above the 
normal boiling-point, but it is kept in the fluid state by the pressure of 
the overlying column. At the basin, however, the water cools quickly. 
After an explosion it accumulates there, and eventually begins to boil. 
The pressure on the column below being thus relieved, a portion of 
the superheated water flashes into steam, and as the change passes 
down the pipe, the whole column of water and steam rushes out with 
great violence. The water thereafter gradually collects again in the 
pipe, and after an interval of some hours the operation is renewed. 
The experiments made by Bunsen proved the source of the eruptive 
action to lie in the. hot pait of the pipe. He hung stones by strings 
to different depths in the funnel of the geyser, and found that only 
those in the higher part weie cast out by the rush of water, 
sometimes to a height of 100 feet, while at the same time the 
water at the bottom was hardly disturbed at all. These observa- 
tions give much interest and importance to the phenomena of 
geysers in relation to volcanic action. They show that the eruptive 
force is steam; that the water column, even at a comparatively 
small depth, may have a temperature considerably above 212°; 
that this nigh temperature is local ; and that the eruptions of steam 
and water take place periodically, and with such vigour as to eject 
large stomes to a height of 100 feet. 

The hot water comes up with a considerable percentage of mineral 
matter in solution. According to the analysis of Sandberger, water 

* 8de Hayden’ii Beport for 1870^ Comstock’s Beport ia Jones's Beoonuaissance g£ 
N. W. Wyosniag, &o., 1874. 

* Ewduif xxiii. (1846), p. 934; Pogg. Annal. Ix&ii. (1847), p. 169; 

(1851), p. 197. Aim. Chlmie^ xxxviii. (1853), pp. 215, 885. 
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from the Great Geyser of Iceland contains in 10,000 parts the 
following proportions of ingredients: silica 5*097, sodium car- 
bonate 1*939, ammonium carbonate 0*083, sodium sulphate 1*07, 
potassium sulphate 0*475, magnesium sulphate 0*042, sodium 
chloride 2*521, sodium sulphide 0*088, carbonic acid 0*557, 
= ir872/ 

As soon as the water reaches the surface and begins both to cool 
and to evaporate it deposits the silica as a sinter on the surfaces over 
which it flows or on which it rests. The d^osit naturally takes place 
fastest along the margins of the pools. Hence the curiously fretted 
rims by which these sheets of water are surrounded, and the tubular 
or cylindrical protuberances which rise from the growing domes. 

In course of time the network of underground passages undergoes 
alteration. Orifices that were once active cease to erupt, aud even the 
\Nater fails to overflow them. Sinter is no longer formed round them, 
and their surfaces, exposed to the weather, crack into fine shaly rubbish 
like comminuted oyster-shells. Or the cylinder of sinter grows up- 
ward until, by the continued deposit of sinter and the failing force of 
the geyser, the tube is finally filled up, and then a dry and crumbling 
white pillar is left to mark the site of the extinct geyser. 

§ 3. Structure of Volcanoes. 

We have now to consider the manner in which the various solid 
materials ejected by volcanic action are built up at the surface. This 
inquiry will be restricted here to the phenomena of modern volcanoes, 
including the active and dormant or recently extinct phases. 
Obviously, however, in a modern volcano we can study only the upper 
and external portions, the deeper and fundamental parts being still 
concealed from view. The interior structure has been in many cases 
laid open among the volcanic products of ancient vents. As these 
belong to the architecture of the terrestrial crust they are described 
in Book IV. The student is therefore requested to take the de- 
scriptions there given in connection with the foregoing and present 
sections as related chapters of the study of vulcanism. 

Confining attention at present to modern volcanic action, we 
find that the solid materials emitted from the earth’s interior are 
arranged in two distinct types of structure, according as the eruptions 
proceed from local orifices or from an extensive system of fissures. In 
the former case volcanic cones are produced ; in the latter volcanic 
plateaux or plains. The type of the volcanic cone or ordinary volcano 
18 now the most abundant and best known. 

i. VolcaniG Cones, 

From some weaker point of a fissure, or from a vent opened 
directly by explosion, volcanic discharges of gases and vapotirs with 
* 'Annd. Ghem. und PLarum 1847, p. 49. 
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their liquid and solid accompaniments make their way to the surface 
and gradually build up a volcanic hill or mountain. Occasionally 
eruptions have proceeded no further than the first stage of gaseous 
explosion. A cauldron-like cavity has been torn open in the ground, 
and ejected fragments of the solid rocks through which the explosion 
has emerged have fallen back into and round the vent. Subse- 
quently, after possible subsidence of the fragmentary materials in the 
vent, and even of the sides of the orifice, water supplied by rain and 
filtering from the neighbouring giouud has partially, or wholly, filled 
up the cavity. In this way a lake has arisen either with or without 
a superficial outlet. Under favourable circumstances, vegetation 
creeping over bare earth and stone, may so conceal all evidence of 
the original volcanic action as to make the quiet sheet of water look 
as if it had always been an essential part of the landscape. Explosion 
lakes of this kind occur in districts of extinct volcanoes as in the Eifel 
(rnaare), central Italy, and Auvergne. A remarkable example is 
supplied by the Lonar Lake in the Indian peninsula, half-way 
between Bombay and Nagpur. It lies in the midst of the volcanic 
plateau of the Deccan traps, which extend around it for hundreds of 
miles in nearly flat beds that slightly dip away from the lake. An 
almost circular depression, rather more than a mile in diameter, and 
from 300 to 400 feet deep, contains at the bottom a shallow lake of 
bitter saline water, depositing crystals of trona (sesquicarbonate of 
soda). Except to the north and north-east, it is encircled with a raised 
rim of irregularly piled blocks of basalt, identical with that of the beds 
through which the cavity has been opened. The rim never exceeds 
100 feet, and is often not moie than 40 or 50 feet in height, and 
cannot contain a thousandth part of the material which once filled 
the crater. No other evidence of volcanic discharge from this vent 
is to be seen. Some of the contents of the cavity may have been 
ejected in finer particles, which have subsequently been removed by 
denudation ; but it seems more probable that the existence of the 
cavity is maiuly due to subsidence after the original explosion.^ 

In most cases explosions are accompanied by the expulsion of so 
much solid material that a cone gathers round the point of emission. 
As the cone increases in height by successive additions of ashes or 
lava to its surface, these volcanic sheets are laid down upon pro- 
gressively steeper slopes. The inclination of beds of lava, which 
must have originally issued in a more or less liquid condition, offered 
formerly a difficulty to observers, and suggested the famous theory of 
Elevation-craters {Erhdmngskratere) of L. von Buch,* E. de Beaumont,* 
and other geologists. According to this theory the conical shape of 
a volcanic cone arises mainly from an upheaval or swelling of the 

* On explosion-ciaters and lakes, see Scrope’s Fofcanocg. Leaoq^, Epoquet Oiologiqv^^ 
de r Auvergne, tome ir. ; compare also Vogelsang, Vulcane der Mfd, and in Eewi 

1870, pp. 199, 326, 460. On Lonar Lake, see Malcolmson, Trane. Oed, 8oo. 
2nd ier., v. p. 662. Medlioott and Blandford’s “ Geology of India,” p. 379. 

* Poflra- Ann. ix., x., xxxvii. p. 169. 

* Em. &>e. G€d, France, iv. p. 867. Ann, dee Minee, ix. and x. 
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ground round the Tent from which the materials are finally expelled. 
A portion of the earth’s crust (represented in Eig. 46 as composed of 
stratified deposits, ah g h) was believed to have been pushed up like 
a huge blister, by forces acting from below (at c) until the summit 
of the dome gave way and volcanic materials were emitted. At 
first these might only partially fill the cavity (as at /), but subsequent 
eruptions, if sufficiently copious, would cover over the truncated edges 
of the pre-volcanic rocks (as at g and h), and would be liable to further 
upheaval by a renewal of the original upward swelling of the site. 



It was a matter of prime importance in the interpretation of 
volcanic action to have this question settled. To Poulett Scrope, 
Lyell, and Constant Prevost belongs the merit of disproving the 
Crater-elevation theory. Prevost pointed out that there was no more 
reason why lava should not consolidate on steep slopes than that 
tears or drops of wax should not do so.^ Scrope also showed con- 
clusively that the steep slope of the lava-beds of a volcanic cone was 
original.^ Lyell, in successive editions of his works, and subsequently 
by an examination of the Canary Islands with Hartung, brought 
forward cogent arguments against the Elevation-crater theory.® A 
comparison of Fig. 46 with Fig. 47 will show at a glance the difference 
between this theory and the views of volcanic structure now 
universally accepted. The steep declivities on which lava can 
actually consolidate have'been referred to on p. 228. 

The cone grows by additions made to its surface during successive 
eruptions. Its angle of slope depends mainly upon the angle of 
^^ose of the erupted materials, out is apt to be modified by the 
effect of rain and torrents, in sweeping down the loose detritus and 
excavating ravines on the sides of the cone.* 

’ Ckmptes Mendus^ i. (1885) 460; xli. (1855) p. 919. Ohl 8oe. France: M^m<ykret, 
u. p. 105, and Bull xiv. 217. Social Philom. Pans, Proc. Verb. 1843, p. 13. 

C&neiderations on Volcanoes, 1825. Quart. Joum, Oeol. 8oe. xii. p. 326. 

* Phil Trans. 1858, p. 703. 

KnP® the slopes of volcanio cones, see J. Iklilne, Geol. Mag. 1878. p. 889; 1879, 
p. 506. 

R 
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The crater doubtless owes its generally circular form to the equal 
expansion in all directions of the -explosive vapours from below. In 
some of the mud-cones already noticed the crater is not more than a 
few inches in diameter and depth. From this minimum every 
gradation of size may be met with, up to huge precipitous depres- 
sions, a mile or more in diameter, and several thousand feet in depth. 
In the crater of an active volcano, emitting lava and scoriae, like 
Vesuvius, the walls are steep, rugged cliffs of scorched and blasted 
rock — ^red, yellow, and black. Where the material erupted is only 



/ 


Fia. 47.— Diagram-section op a normal Volcano 

as as, Pre-volcnnic platform, supposed here to consist of upraised stratified rocks, broken 
through by the funnel /, fjom 'which the cone ot volcanic materials c c has been 
erupted. Inside the crater v, previously cleared by some great explosion, a 
minor cone may be formed during feebler phases of volcanic action, and this 
inner cone may increase in size until the original cone is built up again, as 
shown by the dotted Jiues. 

loose dust and lapilli, the sides of the crater are slopes, like those of 
the outside of the cone. 

The crater bottom of an active volcano of the first class forms a 
rough plain dotted over with hillocks or cones, from many of whicl 
steam and hot vapours are ever rising. At night the glowing lave 
may be seen lying in these vents, or in fissures, at a depth of only t 
few feet from the surface. Occasional intermittent eruptions tak( 
place and miniature cones of slag and scorise are thrown up. In somi 
instances, as in the vast crater of Gurung Tengger, in Java, tin 
crater bottom stretches out into a wide level waste of volcanic sand 
driven by the wind into dunes like those of the African deserts. 

^ A volcano commonly possesses one chief crater, often also man; 
minor^ones, of varying or of nearly equal size. The volcano of th 
Isle of Bourbon has three craters. Not infrequently craters appea 
successively, owing to the blocking up of the pipe below. Thus in th 
a^ompanying plan of the volcanic cone of the island of Volcanell 
(Fig.. 48), one of the Lipari group, the volcanic funnel has shifted r 
position twice, so that three cra^rs have successively appeared upo 
tjbw9 cone, and partially overlap each other. It may be from th 
cause that some volcanic mountains are now destitute of craters, < 
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in other cases, because the lava has welled out in dome form without 
the production of scoriae. Mount Ararat, for example, is said to 
have no crater; but so late as the year 1840 a fissure opened on 
its side whence a considerable eruption took 


place. 

Though the interior of modern volcanic 
cones can be at the best but very partially ^ 
examined, the study of the sites of long- 
extinct cones laid bare after denudation shows 
that subsidence of the ground has commonly ^ 
taken place at and round a vent. Evidence 
of subsidence has also been observed at some 
modern volcanoes {ante p. 232). Theoretically ' 

two causes may be assigned for this structure. — Px^an of Volga- 

lu the first place the mere piling up of a S,.v”ns.™ 
huge mass of material round a given centre 

tends to press down the rock underneath, as some railway embank- 
ments may be observed to have done. This pressure must often 
amount to several hundred tons on the square foot. In the second 
place the expulsion of volcanic material to the surface must leave 
cavities underneath into which the overlying crust will naturally 
gravitate. These two causes combined, as suggested by Mr. Mallet, 
afford a probable explanation of the saucer-shaped depressions in 
which many ancient and some modern vents appear to lie.^ 

The following are the more important types of volcanic cones — 

1. Cones of Non-volcanic Materials. — These are due to the 


discharge of steam or other aeriform product through the solid 
crust without the emission of any true ashes or lava. The materials 
ejected from the cavity are W'holly, or almost wholly, parts of the 
surrounding rocks through which the volcanic pipe has been drilled. 
Home of the cones surrounding the crater-lakes (maare) of the Eifel 
consist chiefly of fragments of the underlying Devonian slates. 

2. Tuff-Cones, Cinder-Cones. — Successive eruptions of fine 
dust and stones, often rendered pasty by mixture with the water so 
copiously condensed during an eruption, form a cone in which the 
materials are solidified by pressure into tuff. Cones made up only 
of loose cinders, like Monte Nuovo in the Bay of Baise, often arise 
on the flanks or round the roots of a great volcano, as happens to a 
small extent on Vesuvius, and on a larger scale upon Etna. They 


Mullet, Q. J. Geol 800. xxxiii, p. 740. See also the account of “ Volcanic Necks,” 
in Book IV. Part vii. 

® Von Seebaoh (z. Deutsch. Geol. Gee. xviii. 644) distin^ished two volcanic types, 
ist, Bedded Volcanoee (Strato-Vulkane), composed of successive sheets of lavas and tuffs, 
and embracing the great majoiity of volcanoes. 2nd, Dome Volcanoes, forming hills 
coinposed of homogeneous protrusions of lava, with little or no accompanying fragmentary 
di^harges, without craters or chimneys, or at least with only minor examples of these 
volcanic features. He believed that the same volcano might at different periods in its 
history belon® to one or other of these types — the determining cause being the nature 
of the ermpted lava, which, m tha case of the dome volcanoes, is less fusible and more 
Viscid than in that of the bedded volcanoes. 
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likewise occur by themselves apart from any lava-producing volcano, 
though usually they afford indications that columns of lava have 
risen in their funnels, and even now and then that this lava has 
reached the surface. 

The cones of the Eifel district have long been celebrated for their 



wonderful perfection. Though small in size they exhibit will 
singular clearness many of the leading features of volcanic structure 
Those of Auvergne are likewise exceedingly instructive.^ The bigl 
plateaux of Utah are dotted with hundreds of small volcanic cinder 
cohes, the singular positions of which, close to the edge of profounf 

* Scrope, “Geology and Extinct Volcanoes of Central France," 2nd edit., 185^ 
Hibbert, “ History of the Extinct Volcanoes ctf the Basin of Neuwied on the Lowe 
Bbine/* Edin. 1882. Von Dechen, “ Geognostisoher Fiihrer zu dem lisaAier See, 
Bonn, 1864. ^ Geognostischer Ftilirer in das Siebengebirge am Mem," Bonn, 1861. 
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river-gorges and on the upthrow side of faults, have already (p. 210) 
been noticed. Among the Carboniferous volcanic rocks of central 
Scotland the stumps of ancient tuff-cones, frequently with a central 
core of basalt, or with dykes and veins of that rock, are of common 
occurrence.^ 

The materials of a tuff-cone are arranged in more or less re- 
gularly stratified beds. On the outer side they dip down the slopes 
of the cone at the average angle of repose, which may range between 
and 40°. From the summit of the crater lip they likewise dip 
inward toward the crater- bottom at similar angles of inclination 
(Fig. 50). 

3. Mud-cones resemble tuff-cones in form, but are usually 
smaller in size and less steep. They are produced by the hardening 



Fig. 50.— Section op the Crater^rim op the Islanj) op VoIjCANO. 
a, Older tuff ; 66, younger Rshes ; tho crater lies to the right. 


of successive outpourings of mud from the orifices already described 
(p. 234). In the region of the Lower Indus where they are abun- 
dantly distributed over an area of 1000 square miles, some of them 
attain a height of 400 feet, with craters 30 yards across.^ 

4. Lava-cones. — Volcanic cones composed entirely of lava are 
comparatively rare, but occur in some younger tertiary and modern 
volcanoes. Fouque describes the lava of ISOO at Santorin as having 
formed a dome-shaped elevation, flowing out quietly and rapidly 
without explosions. After several days, however, its emission was 
accompanied with copious discharges of fragmentary materials and 
tlie formation of several craterfform mouths on the top of the dome. 
Dome-shaped protrusions of trachyte occur in the Auvergne and 
Eifel districts, where their existence has been referred to the more 
infusible and viscid character of their component lavas, and to the 
absence of scoriae and ashes.^ Where, however, the melted rock 
possesses extreme liquidity, and gives rise to little or no fragmentary 
matter it may also build up a low cone as in the remarkable examples 
described by Dana from the Hawaii Islands.^ On the summit of 


I Trans. Boy, 8oe. Edin. xxix. p. 455. See postea, Book IV. Part VII. 

* Lyell, Principles, ii. p. 77. 

* See ante, pp. 224, 243, note ; also the remarks upon “ Vulkanische Kuppon,” postea, 

p. i.^O. 

* In^Vilkes'a Beport of U. 8. Exploring Expedition, 1838-42. 
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Mauna Loa (Fig. 51), a flat lava-cone 13,760 feet above the sea, 
lies a crater, which in its deepest part is about 8000 feet broad, with 
vertical walls of stratified lava rising on one side to a height 
of 784 feet above the black lava-plain of the crater-bottom. 
From the edges of this elevated cauldron the mountain 
slopes outward at an angle of not more than 6°, until at a 
level of about 10,000 feet lower, its surface is indented by 
the vast pit-crater, Kilauea, about two miles long, and 
nearly a mile broad. So low are the surrounding slopes 
that these vast craters have been compared to open quarries 
on a hill or moor. The bottom of Kilauea is a lava-plain, 
dotted with lakes of extremely fluid lava in constant ebulli- 
^ tion. The level of the lava has varied, for the walls sur- 
« rounding the fiery flood consist of beds of similar lava, and 
I are marked by ledges or platforms (Fig. 52), indicative of 
” , former successive heights of lava, as lake-terraces show 
I 5 former levels of wateiA In the accompanying section 
s ^ 

^ W 





Fig, 52.— Plan of Lava-calldkon, Kilalea, Hawaii (Dana). 

(Fig. 53) the walls rising above the lower pit (p p') were 
found to be 342 feet high, those bounding the higher 
terrace (o n n' o') w'ere 650 feet high, all being composed 
of innumerable beds of lava, as in cliffs of stratified rocks. 


Fig. 53.— Section of Lava Teuraoeb in Kilauea (Dana). 

I Much of the bottom of the lower lava-plain has been 
1 crusted over by the solidification of the molten rock. But 

il large areas which shift their position from time to time 

remain in perpetual rapid ebullition. The glowing flood, as it boils 
* Ellis, Polynesian Besearches. 
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up with a fluidity more like that of water than what is commonly 
shown by molten rock, surges against the surrounding terrace walls. 
Large segments of the cliffs undermined by the fusion of their base, 
fall at intervals into the fiery waves and are soon melted. 

5. Cones of Tuff and Lava. — This is by far the most abundant 
type of volcanic structure, and includes the great volcanoes of the 
globe. Beginning, perhaps, as mere tuff-cones, these eminences have 
gradually been built up by successive outpourings of lava from 
different sides, and by showers of dust and scoriae. At first the lava, 
if the sides of the cone are strong enough to resist its pressure, may 
rise until it overflows from the crater. Subsequently, as the funnel 
becomes choked up, and the cone is shattered by repeated explosions, 
the lava finds egress from different fissures and openings on the cone. 
As the mountain increases in height, the number of lava-currents 
from its summit will usually decrease. Indeed, the taller a volcanic 
cone grows the less frequently as a rule does it erupt. The lofty 
volcanoes of the Andes have each seldom been more than once in 
eruption during a century. The peak of Teneriffe (Fig. 54) was three 



Fia. 54.— Plan of the Summit op the Peak op Tenebippb, showing the large 

CRATER AND MINOR CONES. 

times active during 370 years prior to 1798. The earlier efforts of a 
volcano tend to increase its height, as well as its breadth ; the later 
eruptions chiefly augment the breadth, and are often apt to diminish 
the height by blowing away the upper part of the cone. The forma- 
tion of fissures and the consequent intrusion of a network of Itlva- 
dykes, tend to bind the framework of the volcano and strengthen it 
against subsequent explosions. In this way a kind of oscillation is 
established in the form of the cone, periods of crater eruptions being 
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succeeded bv others when the emissions take place only laterally 
{ante^ p. 214). 

One consequence of lateral eruption is the formation of minor 
parasitic cones on the flanks of the parent volcano (p. 198). Those 
on Etna, more than 200 in number, are really miniature volcanoes, 
some of them reaching a height of 700 feet. As the lateral vents 
successively become extinct, the cones are buried under sheets of 



* a » s « r i 


Fig. 55.— Map of Etna, afteb S. von Waltebshauben. 

1, Lava of 1879; 2, Lavas of 1865 and 1852 ; 3, Lava of 1669; 4, Eecent Lavas; 
6, Lavas of the Middle Ages ; 6, Ancient Lavas of unknown date ; 7, Cones and 
Craters ; 8, Non-volcanio Rocks. 

lava and showers of debris thrown out from younger openings or from 
the parent cone. It sometimes happens that the original funnel is 
disused, and that the eruptions of the volcano take place from a 
newer main vent. Vesuvius, for example (as shown in Fig. 56), 
stands on the site of a portion of the rim of the more ancient and 
much larger vent of Monte Somma. The pretty little example of 
this shifting furnished by Yolcanello has been already noticed (p. 243). 
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While, therefore, a volcano, and more particularly one of groat 
size, throwing out both lava and fragmentary 
materials, is liable to continual modification of | 2 J 

its external form as the result of successive 
eruptions, its contour is likewise usually ex- ^-4^5 

posed to extensive alteration by the effects of « ^ ^ 

ordinary atmospheric erosion as well as from C|W 

the condensation of the volcanic vapours. g a o 

Heavy and sudden floods produced by the 
rapid rainfall consequent upon a copious dis- / Sh'| 

charge of steam, rush down the flanks of a ] ^ 1 § 

volcano with such volume and force as to cut / | J *3 1 

deep gullies in the loose or only partially con- / ® ts'Is 

solidated tuffs and scorim. Ordinary rain con- / © 

tinues the erosion until the outer slopes, unless / „ i ? | 

occasionally renewed by fresh showers of de-' S '^'s^ 

tritus, assume a curiously furrowed aspect, like' | a § 

a half-opened umbrella, the furrows being ofii' 

separated by ridges that narrow upwards to- I | Es 

wards the summit of the cone. The outer / 
declivities of Monte Somma afford an excel- / | p 

lent illustration of this form of surface, the |2I 

numerous ravines on that side of the mountain ^ j | 

presenting instructive sections of the prehis- ^ 

toric lavas and tuffs of the earlier ana more \ © 

important period in the history of this volcano. \ ^ S 

Similar trenches have been eroded on the s) g ® a ^ 

southern or Vesuvian side of the original cone, y ^ ^ 

but these have in great measure been filled 3 w (» © 

up by the lavas of the younger mountain. \ li. SI'S 
The ravines in fact form natural channels for \ ^ a I 

the lava, as may unfortunately be seen round ^ § I 

the Vesuvian observatory. The building was \ | 

placed on one of the ridges between two deep A * ® i | 

ravines ; but the lava streams of recent years \ § 

have poured into these ravines on either side o’ 

and are rapidly filling them up, 1 S I 

G. Submarine Volcanoes. — It is not only 1 - g 

on the surface of the land that volcanic In'S 

action shows itselfi It takes place likewise > 

under the sea, and as the geological records of J ^ § 

the earth’s past history are chiefly marine for- 
mations, the characteristics of submarine vol- ^ | a 

canic action have no small interest for the ®;S'I 

pologist. In' a few instances the actual out- a 

break of a submarine eruption has been wit- , 1 S 

nessed. Thus in the early summer of 1783 a . 

volcanic eruption took place about thirty miles from Cape Beykjanaes 
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on the west coast of Iceland. An island was built up, from which fire 
and smoke continued to issue, but in less than a year the waves had 
washed the loose pumice away, leaving a submerged reef from five 
to thirty fathoms below sea-level. About a month after this eruption 
the frightful outbreak of Skaptar Jokull already (p. 224) referred to 
began, the distance of this mountain from the submarine vent being 
nearly 200 miles.^ Again in the year 1831, a new volcanic island 
(Graham’s Island, He Julia) was thrown up, with abundant discharge 
of steam and showers of scoriae, between Sicily and the coast of Africa. 
It reached an extreme height of 200 feet or more above the sea-level 
(800 feet above sea-bottom) with a circumference of 3 miles, but on 
the cessation of the eruptions was attacked by the waves and soon 
demolished, leaving only a shoal to mark its site.^ In the year 1811 
another island was formed by submarine eruption off the coast of 
St. Michael’s in the Azores. Consisting, like the Mediterranean 



Fio. 57— Sketch of Sibmarinb Volcanic Eruption (Sabrina Island) off 
St. Michael’s, June, 1811. 

example, of loose cinders, it rose to a height of about 300 feet with a 
circumference of about a mile, but subsequently disappeared.® In 
the year 1796 the island of Johanna Bogoslawa in Alaska appeared 
above the water and in four years had grown into a large volcanic 
cone, the summit of which was 3,000 feet above sea-level.* 

Unfortunately, the phenomena of recent volcanic eruptions under 

**LyelI, Principles, ii. p. 49. 

* Phil, Tram. 1832. Constant Provost, Ann. des 8oi. Nat. xxiv. M^m. 8oc. Q€(A. 
France, ii. p. 91. 

* Pe la Beohe, Geol Ohs. p. 70. 

* D. Forbes, Oeol. Mag, vii. p. 323, 
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the sea are for the most part inaccessible. Here and there, as among 
the islands of the Greek Archipelago and at Tahiti, elevation of the 
sea-bed has taken place, and brought to the surface beds of lava* 
which had been erupted and had consolidated under water. It 
will be seen from the accompanying chart (Fig. 58), that the islands 
of Santorin and Therasia form the unsubmerged portions of a great 
crater-rim rising round a crater which descends 1278 feet below sea- 
level. The materials of these islands consist of a nucleus of marbles 
and schists nearly buried under a pile of tuffs (trass), scoriae and 

w 
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Fig. 58.— Map op partially-submerged Volcano op Santorin. 
a, Thera, or Santorin ; 6, Therasia ; c, Mikro Kairaeni ; d,Neo Kaimeni. The figures 
denote soundings in fathoms, the doited line marks the 100 fathoms line, 

sheets of lava, the bedded character of which is well shown in the 
accompanying sketch by Admiral Spratt (Fig. 59), who with the late 
Professor Edward Forbes examined the geology of this interesting 
district in 1841. They found some of the tuffs to contain marine 
shells and thus to bear witness to an elevation of the sea-floor since 
volcanic action began. More recently the islands have been carefully 
studied by various observers. K. von Fritsch has found recent 
marine shells in many places up to heights of nearly 600 feet above 
the sea. The strata containing these remains he estimates to be at 
least 100 to 120 metres thick, and he remarks that in every case he 
found them to consist essentially of volcanic debris and to rest upon 
volcanic rocks. It is evident therefore that these shell-bearing tuffs 
were originally deposited on the sea-floor after volcanic action had 
begun here, and that during later times they were upraised, together 
with the submarine lavas associated with them.^ Fouqu4 concludes 

‘ ^ PritscB, Z. Deutsch. Geol. Ges. xxiii. (1871) pp. 125-213. The most complete 
elaborate work is Fouqu^s monograph (already cit^), “ Santorin et see Eruptions,’* 
"aris, 4to, 1880, where copious analyses of rocks, minerals, and gaseous emanations, with 
maps and numerous admirable views and sections, are given. In this volume a biblio- 
graphy of the locality will b% found. 
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that the volcano formed at 
one time a large island with 
wooded slopes, and a some- 
what civilized human popu- 
lation, cultivating a fertile 
valley in the south-western 
district, and that in pre-his- 
toric times the tremendous 
explosion occurred whereby 
the centre of the island was 
blown out. 

The similarity of the 
structure of Santorin to that 
ofSomma is obvious. Vol- 
canic action still continues 
there, though on a dimin- 
ished scale. In 1866-67 an 


^ .jd ^ 


eruption took place on Neo 
Kaimeni, one of the later- 
formed islets in the centre of 
the old crater, and greatly 
added to its area and height. 

The recent eruptions of 
Santorin, which have been 
studied in great detail, are 
specially interesting from the 
additional information they 
have supplied as to the 
nature of volcanic vapours 
and gases. Among these, as 
already stated (p. 201), free 
hydrogen plays an important 
part, constituting at the 
locus of discharge thirty per 
cent, of the whole. By their 
eruption under water the 
mingling of these gases with 
atmospheric air and the com- 
bustion of the inflammable 
compounds is there preven- 
ted, so that the gaseous dis- 
charges can be collected and 


i s analysed. Probably were 
1‘S ® .g operations of this kind more 
< p ^ d practicable at terrestrial vol- 
*2 ^ J canoes free hydrogen and its 
f l-'l § compounds would be more 

“ abundantly detected than has 

d hitherto b^n possible. 
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The numerous volcanoes which dot the Pacific Ocean, ^ probably 
in most cases began their career as submarine vents, their eventual 
appearance as subaerial cones being due to the accumulation of 
erupted material, and perhaps, also, as in the case of Santorin, to actual 
upheaval of the sea-bottom. The lonely island of St. Paul® (Fig. 60), 
lying in the Indian Ocean more than 2000 miles from the nearest 
land, is a notable example of the summit of a volcanic mountain 
rising to the sea-level in mid-ocean. Its circular crater, broken 
down on the north-east side, is filled with water, having a depth of 30 
fathoms. 

Recent observations by Von Drasche have shown that at Reunion, 
during the early submarine eruptions of that volcano coarsely 
crystalline rocks feabbro) were emitted, that these were succeeded by 
andesitic and trachytic lavas : but that when the vent rose above the 
sea basalts were poured out.® It is interesting to find that the order 
of appearance of the lavas in a submarine volcano so closely resembles 



Fiq. go —Volcanic Crater or St. Paul Island, Indian Ocean. 

that generally noticed in terrestrial volcanic districts. Fouque 
observes that at Santorin some of the early submarine lavas are 
identical with those of later subaerial origin, but that the greater 
part of them belong to an entirely different series, being acid rocks, 
belonging to the group of hornblende-andesites, while the subaerial 
rocks are augite-andesites. The acidity of these lavas has been 
largely increased by the infusion into them of much silica, chiefly in 
the form of opal. They differ much in aspect, beipg sometimes 
compact, scoriaceous, hard like millstone, with perlitic and spheru- 
litic structures, while they frequently present the characters ^of trass 
impregnated with opal and zeolites. Among the fragmental ejections 
there occur blocks of schist and granitoid rocks, probably repre- 
senting the materials below the sea-floor through which the first 

• See Darwin’s “ Volcanic Islands,” 2ncl edit., 1876. 

® See Jmoc. Francaise, iv. p. 581, 

* Tschermak’s Mineralogi$che MUtheil 1876, pp. 42, 157, give an interesting 
account of the Philippine volcanoes. A similar stoijoture occurs at Palma. Cohen. 
News Jahrh. 1879, p. 482. 
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explosion took place (p. 206). During the eruption of 1866, some 
islets of lava rose above tlio sea in the middle of the bay, near the 
active vent. The rock in these cases was compact, vitreous, and 
much cracked.' 





Fio, Cl.— V iew oe the Peak op Tbxbbifpe and Coast Erosion. 


Among submarine volcanic formations the tuffs differ from those 
laid down ou land chiefly in their organic contents ; but partly also 
in their more distinct and originally less inclined bedding and in their 
tendency to the admixture of non-volcanic or ordinary mechanical 
sediment with the volcanic dust and stones. No appreciable differ- 
ence either in external aspect or in internal structure seems yet to 
have been established between subaerial and submarine lavas. 
Some undoubtedly submarine lavas are highly scoriaceous. There 
is no reason indeed why slaggy lava and loose, non-buoyant scorim 
should not accumulate under the pressure of a deep column of the 
ocean. At the Hawaii Islands, ou 26th February 1877, masses of 
pumice, during a submarine volcanic explosion, were ejected to the 
surface, one of which struck the bottom of a boat with considerable 
violence and then floated. When we reflect, indeed, to what a con- 
siderable extent the bottom of the great ocean basins is dotted over 
with volcanic cones, rising often solitary from profound depths, we can 
believe that a large proportion of the actual eruptions in oceanic areas 
may take place under the sea. The immense abundance and wide 
diffusion of volcanic detritus over the bottom of the Pacific and 
Atlantic oceans, even at distances remote from land, as made known 
by the voyage of the Challenger,” doubtless indicate the prevalence 
and persistence of submarine volcanic action, even though, at the 
same time, an extensive diffusion of volcanic debris from tne islands 
is admitted to be effected by winds and ocean-currents. 

‘ Fouqud, Op. cit. 
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Volcanic islands, unless continually augmented by renewed 
eruptions, are attacked by the waves and cut down. The examples 
of Graham’s Island and Sabrina above cited show how rapid this 



Fio. 62. View of Hr. Pacl Island, Indian Ocean, from the East (Gait. 
Blackwood in Admiralty Chart). 


n Nine-pin Rook, a stack of harder rock loft by tho sea ; h, entrance to crater lagoon 
’ (see Fig. 60) ; c, d, e, cliffs composed of bedded volcanic materials dipping towards 
the south, and much eroded at the higher end (c) by waves and subaerial waste ; 
/, southern point of the island, likewise cut away into a cliff. 


disappearance may he. The Island of Volcano has the base of its 
slopes truncated by a line of cliff due to marine erosion. The 
island of Tenerifife shows in the same way that the sea is cutting 
hack the land towards the great cone (Fig. 61). The island of St. 
Paul (Figs. 60, 62) brings before us in a more impressive way the 
tendency of volcanic islands to be destroyed unless replenished by 
continual additions to their surface. At St. Helena lofty cliffs of 
volcanic rocks 1000 to 2000 feet high bear witness to the enormous 
denudation whereby masses of basalt two or three miles long, one or 
two miles broad, and 1000 to 2000 feet thick, have been entirely 
removed.^ 


ii. Fissure (Massive) Eruptions. 

Under the head of massive or homogeneous volcanoes some 
geologists have included a great number of fosses or dome-like 
projections of once-melted rock which, in regions of extinct volcanoes, 
rise conspicuously above the surface without any visible trace of 
cones or craters of fragmentary material. They are usually re- 
Igarded as protrusions of lava, which, like the ruv de Dome in 
Auvergne, assumed a dome-form at the surface without spreading 
out in sheets over the surrounding country, and with no accompanying 
fragmentary discharges. But the mere absence of ashes and scoriae 
is no proof that these did not once exist, or that the present knob 
or boss of lava may not originally have solidified within a cone 
of tuff which has been subsequently removed in denudation. 
The extent to which the surface of the ground has been phanged 
by ordinary atmospheric waste, and the comparative ease with which 
loose volcanic dust and cinders might have been entirely removed 
require to be considered. Hence, though the ordinary explanation 
IS no doubt in some cases correct, it may be doubted whether a large 
proportion of the examples cited from the Rhine, Bohemia, Hungary, 

• Darwin, “Volcanic Islands,” p. 104. 
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and other regions, ought not rather to be regarded as the remaining 
roots of true Yolcanic cones, like the necks ” so abundant in the 
ancient volcanic districts of Britain (Book IV. Part VII.). If the tuff 
of a cone up the funnel of which lava rose and solidified were swept 
away, we should find a central lava plug or core resembling the 
volcanic “ heads ” {vulkanmhe Kuppei^ of Germany. Unquestion- 
ably, lava has in innumerable instances risen in this way within 
cones of tuff or cinders, partially filling them without flowing out 
into the surrounding country.^ 

But while, on either explanation of their origin, these volcanic 
‘‘heads’* find their analogues in the emissions of lava in modern 
volcanoes, there are numerous cases in old volcanic areas where the 
eruptions, so far as can now be judged, were not attended with the 
production of any dome, cone or crater. In former geological ages, 
and perhaps even in the existing ])eriod, extensive eruptions of lava 
without the accompaniment of scorim or with hardly any fragmentary 
materials, have taken place over wide areas from scattered vents, but 
more usually it would seem from lines or systems of fissures. Vast 
sheets of lava have in this manner been poured out to a depth of 
Hjany hundred feet, completely burying the previous surface of the 
|and and forming wide plains or plateaux. These- truly “massive 
eruptions ” have been held by Richthofen * and others to represent 
the grand fundamental character of vulcanism, modern volcanic 
cones being regarded merely as parasitic excrescences on the sub- 
terranean lava-reservoirs, very much in the relation of minor cinder 
cones to their parent volcano.® 

Though a description of these old fissure- or massive-eruptions 
ought properly to be included in Book IV., the subject is so closely 
connected with the dynamics of existing active volcanoes that an 
account of the subject may be given here. Some of the most re- 
markable examples 6f this type of volcanic structure occur in western 
North America. Among these that of the Snake River plain in Idaho 
may be briefly described (F ig. 63). Sui rounded on the north and east 
by lofty mountains, it stretches westward as an apparently boundless 
desert of sand and bare sheets of black basalt. A few streams 
descending into the plain from the hills are soon swallowed up 
and lost. The Snake River, however, flows across it and has cut out 
of its lava-beds a series of picturesque gorges and rapids. The 
extent of country which has been flooded with basalt in this 
and adjoining regions of Oregon and "Washington has not yet been 
accurately surveyed, but has been estimated to cover a larger area 
than France and Great Britain combined. Looked at from any 
point on its surface, one of these lava-plains appears as a vast 
level suiface like that of a lake-bottom. This uniformity has been 

* Von.S^!,el»oh, Z. DeuUch. Geol. Ges. sviii p. 643. F. von Hochstelter, Neues Jahrb. 

1871, Beyer, Jahrb. K. K. Geol. Beichsanetalt, 1878, p. 81 ; 1879, p. 463. 

* Aead. Sei. CaUhrma, 1868. 

* Boy. Phys. 8oc. Min. v. 236. Nature, xxiii. p. 3. 
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produced either by the lava rolling over a plain or lake-bottom, or 
by the complete effacement of an original undulating contour of 
the ground under hundreds of feet of lava in successive sheets. 
The lava rolling up to the base of the mountains has followed 
the sinuosities of their margin, as the waters of a lake follow 
its promontories and bays. The author crossed the Snake Kiver 
plain in 1879, and likewise rode for many miles along its northern 
edge. He found the surface to be everywhere marked with low 
hummocks or ridges of bare black basalt, the surfaces of which 



Fiq. 63 .— View op the great Basalt Plain op the Snake River, Idaho, 

WITH RECENT CONBS. 


exhibited a reticulated pavement of the ends of columns. In some 
places, there was a perceptible tendency in these ridges to range 
themselves in one general north-easterly direction, when they might 
be likened to a series of long, low waves or ground-swells. In 
many instances the crest of each ridge had cracked open into a long 
fissure which presented along its walls a series of tolerably symme- 
trical columns (Fig. 63). That these ridges were original undulations 
of the lava, and had not been produced by erosion was indicated by 
tlie fact that the columns were perpendicular to them and changed in 
direction according to the form of the ground which was the original 
cooling surface of the lava. Though the basalt was sometimes 
vesicular, no layers of slag or scoriae were anywhere observed, nor 
did the surfaces of the ridges exhibit any specially scoriform 
character. 

There are no visible cones whence this enormous flood of basalt 
could have flowed. It probably escaped from many fissures still 
concealed under the sheets which issued from them. That it was 
not the result of one sudden outpouring of rock is shown by the 
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distinct bedding along the Snake Eiver ravines. It arose from 
what may have been on the whole a continuous • though locally 
intermittent welling out of lava, probably from many fissures ex- 
tending over a wide tract of Western America during a late Tertiary 
period, if, indeed, the eruptions did not partly come within the time 
of the human occupation of the continent. 

At a few points on the plain and on its northern margin the author 
observed some small cinder cones (Fig. 63). These were evidently 
formed during the closing stages of volcanic action, and may be 
compared to the minor cones on a modern volcano, or better, to those 
on tlie surface of a recent lava-stream. 

In Europe during Miocene times similar enormous outpourings of / 
basalt covered many hundreds of square miles. The most important 
of these is that which occupies a large part of the north-east of 
Ireland, and in disconnected areas extends through the Inner 
Hebrides and the Faroe Islands into Iceland. Throughout that 
region the paucity of evidence of volcanic vents is truly remark- 
able. So extensive has been the denudation that the inner structure 
of the volcanic plateaux has been admirably revealed. The 
ground beneath and around the basalt sheets has been rent into 
'^innumerable fissures which have been filled by the rise of basalt into 
them. A vast number of basalt-dykes ranges from the volcanic 
area eastwards across Scotland and the north of England. Towards 
the west the molten rock reached the surface and was poured out 
there, while to the eastward it does not appear to have overflowed, or 
at least, all evidence of the out-flow has been removed in denudation. 
When we reflect that this system of dykes can be traced from the 
Orkney Islands southwards into Yorkshire and across Britain from 
sea to sea, over a total area of probably not less than 100,000 square 
miles, we can in some measure appreciate the volume of molten 
basalt which in Miocene times underlay large tracts of the site of 
the British Islands, rose up in so many thousands of fissures, and 
poured forth at the surface over so wide an area in the north-west. 

In Africa vast basaltic plateaux occur in Abyssinia, where by 
the denuding effect of heavy rains they have been carved into 
picturesque hills, valleys, and ravines.^ In India an area of at least 
200,000 square miles is covered by the singularly horizontal volcanic 
plateaux of the “Deccan Traps” (lavas and tuffs), which belong to 
the Cretaceous period and attain a thickness of 6000 feet or more.® 
The underlying platform of older rock, where it emerges from 
beneath the edges of the basalt tableland, is found to be in many 
places traversed by dykes ; but no cones and craters are anywhere 
visible. In these, and probably in many other examples still un- 
described, the formation of great plains or plateaux of level sheets 
of lava is to be explained by “fissure-eruptions ” rather than by the 
operations of volcanoes of the familiar “ cone and crater ” type, I 

* Blaaford’s Ahymnia^ 1870, p. 181. 

* Oeclogy of inSta, Medlicott and Blanford, p.,299. 
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.§. 4. Geographical and geological distribution of 
volcanoes. 

Adequately to trace the distribution of volcanic action over the 
globe account ought to be taken of dormant and extinct volcanoes, 
likewise of the proofs of volcanic outbreaks during earlier geological 
periods. When this is done we learn on the one hand that in- 
numerable districts have been the scene of prolonged volcanic 
activity, where there is now no token of underground commotion, and 
on the other that volcanic outbursts have been apt to take place 
again and again after wide intervals on the same ground, some 
modern active volcanoes being thus the descendants and repre- 
sentatives of older ones. Some of the facts regarding former volcanic 
action have been already stated. Others will be given in Book IV. 
Part VII. 

Confining attention to vents now active, the chief facts re- 
garding their distribution over the globe may be thus summarised. 
(I.) Volcanoes occur along the margins of the ocean basins, 
particularly along lines of dominant mountain ranges, which either 
form part of the mainland of the continents or extend as 
adjacent lines of islands. The vast hollow of the Pacific is girdled 
with a wide ring of volcanic foci. (2.) Volcanoes rise as a striking 
feature in the heart of the ocean basins. Most of the oceanic 
islands are volcanic. The scattered coral islands have in all likeli- 
hood been built upon the tops of submarine volcanic cones. (3.) Vol- 
canoes are situated, as a rule, close to the sea. When they occur 
inland they sometimes appear in the neighbourhood of a lake. Yet 
as instances have been observed where volcanoes have appeared at 
great distances from any sheet of water, the proximity of a lake or 
of the sea cannot be regarded as always necessary for the evolution 
of volcanic phenomena. (4.) The dominant arrangement of volcanoes 
is in series along subterranean lines of weakness, as in the chain of 
the Andes, the Aleutian Islands, and the Malay Archipelago. A 
remarkable zone of volcanic vents girdles the globe from Central 
America eastward by the Azores and Canary Islands to the 
Mediterranean, thence to the Red Sea, and tnrough the chains 
of islands from the south of Asia to New Zealand and the heart of 
the Pacific. (5.) On a smaller scale the linear arrangement gives 
place to one in groups, as in Italy, Iceland, and the volcanic islands 
of the great oceans. 

Besides the existence of what are called extinct volcanoes^ the 
geologist can adduce proofs of the former presence of active volcanoes 
in many countries where cones, craters and all the ordinary aspects 
of volcanic mountains, have long disappeared. Sheets of lava, beds 
of tuff, dykes, and necks representing the sites of volcanic vents 
have been recognized abundantly (Book IV. Part VII.^. These mani- 
festations of volcanic action, moreover, have as wide a range in 
geological time as they have in geographical area. Every great 
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geological period, back at least as far as tbe Lower Silurian, has 
had its volcanoes.' In Britain, for instance, there were active volcanic 
vents in the Lower Silurian period, whence the lavas and tuffs of 
Snowdon, Aran Mowddwy, and Cader Idris were ejected. The Lower 
Old Red Sandstone epocli was one of prolonged activity in central 
Scotland. The earlier half of the Carboniferous period likewise 
witnessed the outburst of innumerable small volcanoes over the 
same region. During Permian time a few scattered vents existed in 
the south-west of Scotland, and in the epoch of the New Red Sand- 
stone some similar points of eruption appeared in the south of 
England, The older Tertiary ages were distinguished by the 
outpouring of the euormous basaltic plateaux of Antrim and the 
Inner Hebrides. 

Jn France and Germany likewise palaeozoic time was marked by 
the eruption of many diabase and porphyrite lavas, followed in the 
Permian epoch by a great outburst of porphyries, while on the 
other hand the late Tertiary volcanoes of Auvergne, the Eifel, 
Bohemia and Hungary belong almost to the existing period, 
Recent research has brought to light evidence of a long succes- 
.sion of Tertiary and post-tertiary volcanic outbursts in Western 
America (Nevada, Oregon, Idaho, Utah, &c.). Contemporaneous 
volcanic rocks are associated with Palaeozoic, Secondary and 
Tertiary formations in New Zealand, and volcanic action there is 
not yet extinct. 

Thus it can be shown that, witliin the same comparatively 
limited geographical space, volcanic action has been rife at intervals 
during a long succession of geological ages. Even round the sites of 
still active vents traces of far older eruptions may be detected, as in 
the case of the existing active volcanoes of Iceland which rise from 
amid Tertiary lavas and tuffs. Volcanic action, which now mani- 
fests itself so conspicuously along certain lines, seems to have con- 
tinued in that linear development for protracted periods of time. 
The actual vents have changed, dying in one place and breaking 
out in another, yet keeping on the whole along the same tracts. 


§ 5. Causes of Volcanic Action. 

The modus operandi whereby the internal heat of the globe 
manifests itself in volcanic action is a problem to which as yet no 
satisfactory solution has been found. Were this action merely an 
expression of the intensity of the heat, we might expect it to have 
manifested itself in a far more powerful manner 4n former periods, 
and to exhibit a regularity and continuity commensurate with the 
ajtceedingly slow diminution of the earth’s temperature. But there 
M no geolog^fel evidence in favour of greater volcanic intensity in 
ancient recent periods; on the contrary, it may be 

^ The e^ence of pre-Garobrian lavas has been cited from several parfs of England 
(ind Wes (See the section on Archman Books in Book vi.). 
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doubted Tvhether any of the Palaeozoic volcanoes equalled in 
magnitude those of Tertiary and perhaps even post-tertiary times. On 
the other hand, no feature of volcanic action is more conspicuous than 
its spasmodic fitful ness. 

As physical considerations negative the idea of a comparatively 
thin crust surmounting a molten interior whence volcanic energy 
might be derived [ante, ]). 49), geologists have found themselves 
involved in great perplexity to explain volcanic phenomena, for the 
production of which a source of no great depth would seem to be 
necessary. They have supposed the existence of pools or lakes of 
liquid lava lying beneath the crust, and at an inconsiderable depth 
from the surface. Some have appealed to the influence of the con- 
traction of the earth^s mass, erroneously assuming the contraction to 
be now greater in the outer than in the inner portions, and that the 
effect of this external contraction must be to squeeze out some of 
the internal molten matter through weak parts of the crust. Cordier, 
for example, calculated that a contraction of only a single millimetre 
(about -ji^-th of an inch) would suffice to force out to the surface lava 
enough lor 500 eruptions, allowing 1 cubic kilometre (about 1300 
million cubic yards) tor each eruption. 

That volcanic action is one of the results of terrestrial contraction 
can hardly be doubted, though we are still without satisfactory data 
as to the connection between the cause and the effect. It w ill be 
observed that volcanoes occur chiefly in lines along the crests of 
terrestrial ridges. There is evidently therefore a connection between 
the elevation of these ridges and the extravasation of molten rock at 
the surface. The formation of continents and mountain chains has 
already been referred to as probably consequent on the subsidence I 
and readjustment of the cool outer shell of the planet upon the hotter 1 
and more rapidly contracting nucleus. Every such movement, by 
relieving pressure on regions below the axis of elevation, will tend to 
bring up molten rock nearer the surface, and thus to promote the 
formation and continued activity of volcanoes. 

The fissure eruptions wherein lava has risen through innumerable 
rents in the ground across the whole breadth of a country, and has 
been poured out at the surface over areas of many thousand square 
miles, flooding them sometimes to a depth of several thousand 
feet, undoubtedly prove that molten rock existed at some depth 
over a large extent of territory, and that by some means still 
unknown, it was forced out to the surface {ante p. 255). In inves- 
tigating this subject it would be important to discover whether any 
evidence of great terrestrial crumpling or other movement of the 
crust can be ascertained to have taken place about the same geo- 
logical period as a stupendous outpouring of lava — ^whether, for ex- 
ample, the great lava fields of Idaho may have had any connection 
with contemporaneous flexure of the North American mountain 
system, or whether the basalt plateaux of Antrim, Scotland, Faroe, 
and Iceland may possibly have been in their origin sympathetic with 
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the Miocene upheaval of the Alps and other middle Tertiary 
movements in Europe. 

But in the ordinary phase of volcanic action, marked by the 
copious evolution of steam and the abundant production of dust, slags 
and cinders, from one or more local vents, it is manifest that one 
main cause of volcanic excitement is the expansive force exerted by 
vapours present in the molten magma from which lavas proceed.^ 
Whether and to what extent these vapours are parts of the aboriginal 
constitution of the earth’s interior, or are derived by descent from 
the surface, is still an unsolved problem. So large a proportion 
being steam, much of the superheated vapours of volcanic vents 
may have been supplied by the descent of water from above ground. 
The floor of the sea and the beds of riveis and lakes are all leaky. 
Bain sinking beneath the surface of the land, percolates down cracks 
and joints, and infiltrates through the very pores of the rocks. 
The presence of nitrogen among the gaseous discharges of volcanoes 
indicates no doubt the decomposition of water containing atmospheric 
gases. The abundant volcanic sublimations of chlorides are such as 
might probably result from the decomposition of sea water. 

Accordingly, there has arisen a prevalent belief among geolo- 
'^ists, that it is to the enormous expansive force of perhaps 
white-hot water imprisoned in the molten magma at the roots of 
volcanoes that the explosions of a crater and the subsequent rise of a 
lava-column are due. It has been supposed that, somewhat like the 
reservoirs in which hot water and steam accumulate under geysers, 
reservoirs of molten rock receive a constant influx of water from the 
surface, which cannot escape by other channels, but is absorbed by 
the internal magma at an enormously high temperature and under 
vast pressure. In the course of time the materials filling up the 
chimney are unable to withstand the upward expansion of this im- 
prisoned vapour and water, so that, after some premonitory rumblings, 
the whole opposing mass is blown out, and the vapour escapes in the 
well-known ma«ses of cloud. Meanwhile, the removal of the over- 
lying column relieves the pressure on the lava underneath, saturated 
with vapours or superheated water. This lava therefore begins to 
lise in the funnel until it forces its way through some weak part of the 
cone, or pours over the top of the ciater. After a time, the vapour 
being expended, the energy of the volcano ceases, and there comes a 
variable period of repose, until a renewal of the same phenomena 
brings on another eruption. By such successive paroxysms it is 
supposed that the forms of the internal reservoirs and tunnels are 
changed ; new spaces for the accumulation of superheated water are 
opened, whence in time fresh volcanic vents issue, while the old ones 
gradually die out. 

V •An obvious objection to this explanation is the difficulty of 
conceiving that water should descend at all against the expansive 

* See Beyer’s Beitrag m Physih der Entptionen, Vienna, 1877 , where the pait taken 
hy absorbed gases and vapours is cogently advocated. 
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force within. But Baubr^e’s experiments have shown that, owitig to 
capillarity, water may permeate rocks against a high counter-pressure 
of steam on the further side, and that so long as the water is supplied, 
whether by minute fissures or through pores of the rocks, it may, 
under pressure of its own superincumbent column, make its way into 
highly heated regions.^ Experience in deep mines, however, rather 
goes to show that the permeation of water through the pores of rocks 
gets feebler as we descend. 

Reference may be made here to a theory of volcanic action in 
which the influence of terrestrial contraction as the grand source of 
volcanic energy has recently been insisted upon by Mr. Mallet.^ Ho 
maintains that all the present manifestations of hypogene action are 
due directly to the more rapid contraction of the hotter internal mass 
of the earth and the consequent crushing in of the outer cooler shell. 
He points to the admitted difficulties in the way of connecting 
volcanic phenomena with the existence of inteimal lakes of liquid 
matter, or of a central ocean of molten rock. Observations made by 
him, on the effects of the earthquake shocks accompanying the 
volcanic eruptions of Vesuvius and of Etna, showed that the focus of 
disturbance could not be more than a few miles deep; that, in 
relation to the general mass of the globe, it was quite superficial, and 
could not possibly have lain under a crust of 800 miles or upwards in 
thickness. The occurience of volcanoes in lines, and especially along 
some of the great mountain-chains of the planet, is likewise dwelt 
upon by him as a fact not satisfactorily explicable on any previous 
hypothesis of volcanic energy. But he contends that all these 
difficulties disappear when once the simple idea of cooling and 
contraction is adequately realized. “The secular cooling of the 
globe,” he remarks, “ is always going on, though in a very slowly 
descending ratio. Contraction is therefore constantly providing a 
store of energy to be expended in crushing paits of the crust, and 
through that providing for the volcanic heat. But the crushing 
itself does not take place with uniformity ; it necessarily acts jper 
salium after accumulated pressure has reached the necessary amount 
at a given point, where some of the pressed mass, unequally pressed 
as we must assume it, gives way, and is succeeded perhaps by a time 
of repose, or by the transfer of the crushing action elsewhere to some 
weaker point. Hence, though the magazine of volcanic energy is 
being constantly and steadily r^lenished by secular cooling, the 
effects are intermittent.” He offers an experimental proof of the 
sufficiency of the store of heat produced by this internal crushing to 
cause all the phenomena of existing volcanoes.® The slight compar- 

^ Daubrde, G^ologie Expirimentah, p.274. See also Tscbermak, Sitzher. Altad. Wien 
March 1877. Reyer, Beitrag zur Physih der Eruptiomn, § I. 

* Phil. Trans , 1873. See also DaubreVs experimental determination of the quantity 
of heat evolved by the internal orusbing of roclm. Osotogie Pkphnmentale, p. 448. 

* The elaborate and careful experimental reseaiohes of this observer will reward 
attentive perusal. Mallet ebtimates fiom experiment the amount of heat given out by 
the crushing of different roqks (sy^te, granite, sandstone, slate, limestone), and con- 
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ative depth of the volcanic foci, their linear arrangement, and their 
occurrence along lines of dominant elevation become, he contends, 
intelligible under this hypothesis. For since the crushing in of the 
crust may occur at any depth, the volcanic sources may vary in 
depth indefinitely; and as the crushing will take place chiefly along 
lines of weakness in the crust, it is precisely in such lines that 
crumpled mountain-ridges and volcanic funnels should appear. 
Moreover, by this explanation ils author seeks to harmonize 
the discordant observations regarding variations in the rate of 
increase of temperature downward within the earth, which have 
already been cited and referred to unequal conductivity in the 
crust (p. 47). He points out that in some parts of the crust the 
crushing must be much greater than in other parts ; and since the 
heat " is directly proportionate to the local tangential pressure which 
produces the crushing and the resistance thereto,” it may vary 
indefinitely up to actual fusion. So long as the crushed rock 
remains out of reach of a suflicient access of subterranean water, there 
would, of course, be no disturbance. But if, through the weaker 
parts, water enough should descend and be absorbed by the intensely 
hot crushed mass, it would be raised to a vc'ry high temperatuie, and, 
ofl' sufficient diminution of pressure, w'ould flash into steam and 
produce the commotion of a volcanic eruption. 

This ingenious theory requires the operation of sudden and violent 
movements, or at least that the heat generated by the crushing 
siiould be more than can be immediately conducted away through 
the crust. Were the crushing slow and equable, the heat developed 
by it might be so tranquilly dissipated that the temperature of the 
crust might not be sensibly affected in the process, or not to such an 
extent as to cause any appreciable molecular rearrangement of the 
particles of the rock. But an amount of internal crushing insuf- 
ficient to generate volcanic action may have been accompanied by 
such an elevation of temperature as to induce important changes in 
the structure of rocks. 

There is, indeed, strong evidence that, among the consequences 
arising from the secular contraction of the globe, masses of sedimen- 
tary strata, many thousands of feet in thickness, have been crumpled 
and crushed, and that the crumpling has often been accompanied by 
such an amount of heat and evolution of chemical activity as to 
produce an interchange and rearrangement of the elements of the 
rocks, — this change sometimes advancing to the point of actual 
fusion. (ISee postea p. 308, and Book IV. Part VIII.) There is reason 
to believe that some at least of these periods of intense terrestrial 
disturbance have been followed by periods of prolonged volcanic action 
in the disturbed areas. Mr. Mallet’s theory is thus, to some extent, 


eludes that a cubic mile of the crust taken at the mean density would, if crushed into 
powder, give out heat enough to melt nearly cubic miles of similar rock, assumiug 
the melting point to be 2000® Fahr. 
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supported by independent geological testimony. The existence, 
however, of large reservoirs of fused rock, at a comparatively small 
depth beneath the surface, may he conceived as probable, apart 
from the effects of crushing. The connection of volcanoes with lines 
of elevation, and consequent weakness in the earth’s crust, is precisely 
what might have been anticipated on the view that the nucleus, 
though practically solid, is at such a temperature and pressure that 
any diminution of the pressure, by corrugation of the crust or other- 
wise, will cause the subjacent portion of the nucleus to melt. 
Along lines of elevation the pressuie is relieved, and consequent 
melting may take place. On these lines of weakness and fracture, 
therefore, the conditions for volcanic excitement may be conceived to 
be best developed. Water, able soonest to reach there the intensely 
heated materials underneath the crust, may give rise to volcanic 
explosions. The periodicity of eruptions may thus depend upon the 
length of time required for the storing up of sufficient steam, and on the 
amount of resistance in the crust to be overcome. In some volcanoes 
•the intervals of activity, like those of many geysers, return with 
considerable regularity. In other cases, the shattering of the crust, 
or the upwelling of vast masses of lava, or the closing of subterraneau 
passages for the descending water, or other causes may vary the 
conditions so much, from time to time, that the eruptions follow each 
other at very unequal periods, and with very discrepant energy. 
Each great outburst exhausts for a while the vigour of the volcano, 
and an interval is needed for the renewed accumulation of vapour. 

But beside the mechanism by which volcanic eruptions are 
produced, a further problem is presented by the varieties of materials 
ejected and the differences which these exhibit at neighbouring vents, 
and even sometimes at successive eruptions from the same vent. It 
is common to find that the earlier lavas of a volcano have been acid 
(trachytes, liparites, obsidians, &c.), while the later are basic 
(andesites, basalts, &c.). Eichthofen has deduced from observations 
in Europe and North America a general order of volcanic succession 
which has been well sustained by subsequent investigation. He 
states that volcanic rocks may be arranged in five great groups, and 
that all over the world these groups have appeared in the following 
sequence. 1. Propylite; 2. Andesite; 3. Trachyte; 4. Ehyolite; 
5. Basalt.^ The sequence is seldom or never complete in any one 
locality ; sometimes only one member of the series may be found, bqt 
when two or more occur they take, it is affirmed, this order, basalt 
being everywhere the latest of the series. Instances have been 
noticed of apparent or real exceptions to Richthofen’s law. . But the 
continued study of the great volcanic plateaux of Western America has 
supplied many new examples of its wide application.* ** 

* “ The Natural System of Volcanic Eooks.” F. Richthofen. California Acad. Sci. 
1868, 

• See in particular Captain Dutton’s valuable Report on ihe Geology of the High 
Plateaux of UtaJi, Washin^iton, 1830, p. 61, 
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^ K|ference has already (p. 58^ been made to the speculation of 
^^mrocbw as to the existence witlun the crust of an upper siliceous 
IJjiser with a mean of 71 per cent, of silica and a lower basic layer 
ipth about 51 per cent, of silica. Bunsen also came to the conclu- 
l^on that volcanic rocks are mixtures of two original normal magmas 
^the normal trachytic (with 67 — 76 silica, and a ratio of acid to 
base of 5 to 1), and the normal pyroxenic (with 47 — 48 silica and a 
ratio of 3 to 2 between acid and base). The varying proportions in 
which these two original extreme magmas have been comoined are, 
tn Bunsen’s view, the cause of the differences of volcanic rocks. We 
may conceive these two layers to be superposed upon each other, 
according to relative densities, and the composition of the last erupted 
at the surface to depend upon the depth from which it has been 
derived.^ The earlier explosions of a volcano may be supposed to 
take place usually from the upper lighter and more siliceous layer, 
and the lavas ejected should be consequently acid, as in fact they are, 
while the later eruptions, reaching down to deeper and heavier zones 
of the magma, would bring up such basic lavas as basalt. Certainly ^ 
the general similarity of the volcanic rocks all over the globe would 
appear to prove that there must be considerable uniformity of com- 
poattion in the zones of intensely hot material from which volcanic 
rocks are derived, and the general order of succession in the appear- 
ance of lavas, shows that some arrangement in relation to density 
probably exists within the crust.^ 

Many difficulties, however, remain yet to be explained before our 
knowledge of volcanic action can be regarded as more than rudi- 
mentary. For example why should two adjoining vents, like Mauna 
Loa and Kilauea, have their lava column at such widely different 
levels as to show that there can be no real connection between them ? 
Why should two neighbouring vents sometimes eject, the one acid, 
the other basic lavas ? Why should even the same vent occasionally* 
exhibit an alternation of acid and basic eruptions? To these and 
other questions in the mechanism of volcanoes no satisfactory answers 
have yet been given. In Book IV., Part VII., a description is given 
of the part volcanic rocks have played in building up what we see 
of the earth’s crust, and the student will tliere find other illustrations 
of facts and deductions which have been given in the previous pages. 

Section 11. — Earthquakes.® 

The term Earthquake denotes any natural subterranean con- 
cussion, varying from such slight tremors as to be hardly perceptible 

* See S. von Waltershausen, Sidlien und Island^ p. 416. Reyer, Beitrag zur Physik 
dsr Eruptionen, iii. 

* In the memoir by Captain Dutton, cited in a previous note, the hypothesis is main- 
t 4 lned*that the order of appearance of the L vas is determined by their relative density 
and fusibility, the most basic and heaviest, though most easily fused, requiring the 
highest temperature to diminish their density to such an extent as to permit them to he 
erupted. 

’ On the phenomena of earthquakes oonsult Mallet, Brit, Amc, 1847, part ii. p. SO ; 
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up to severe shocks, by which houses are levelled, rocte dislocatfe^ 
landslips precipitated, and many human lives destroyed. Th© 
phenomena are analogous to the snock communicated to the groui^ 
by explosions of mines or powder-works. They may be mostj 
intelligibly considered as wave-like undulations propagated through 
the solid crust of the earth. In Mr. Mallet’s language an earfli'm 
quake may be defined as the transit of a wave of elastic compression, 
or of a succession of these, in parallel or intersecting lines through 
the solid substance and surface of the disturbed country.” The 
passage of this wave of shock constitutes the real earthquake. 

Besides the wave of shock transmitted through the solid crust, ( 
waves are also propagated through the air, and, where the site of 
the impulse is not too remote, through the ocean. Earthquakes 
originating under the sea, but not far from land, are sometimes 
specially destructive in their effects. They illustrate well the three 
kinds of waves associated with the progress of an earthquake. These 
are, 1st, The true earth-wave through the earth’s crust ; 2nd, a wave* 
propagated through the air to which the characteristic sounds of 
Yolling waggons, distant thunder, bellowing oxen, &c., are due ; 3rd, ^ 
T^o sea-waves, one of which travels on the back of the earth- wave 
and reaches the land with it, producing no sensible effect on shore ; 
the other an enormous low swell, caused by the first sudden blow of 
the earth- wave, but travelling at a much slower rate, land reaching, 
laud often several hours after the earthquake has ai rived. 

Velocity. — Experiments have been made to determine the 
velocity of the earth- wave, and its variation with the nature of the 
material through which it is propagated. Mr. Mallet found that the 
shock produced by the explosion of gunpowder at Holyhead travelled 
at the rate per second of 951 feet in wet sand, 1283 feet in friable 
granite, and 1640 feet in solid granite. Observations of the time at 
which an earthquake has successively visited the different places on 
its track have shown similar variations in the rate of movement. 
Thus in the Calabrian earthquake of 1857, the wave of shock varied 
from 658 to 989 feet per second, the mean rate being 789 feet. The 
earthquake at Yiege in 1855 was estimated to have travelled 
northwards towards Strasburg at a rate of 2861 feet per second, and 
southwards towards Turin at a rate of 1398 feet, or less than half the 
northern speed. The rate of the central European earthquake of 


1850, p. 1 ; 1851, p. 272 ; 1852, p. 1 ; 1858, p. 1 ; 18G1, p. 201. » The Great Neapolitan 
Earthquake of 1857,” 2 vole., 1862. D. Milne, Edin. K'ew FJdl. Journ. xxxi.-xxxvi. A. 
Perrey, M^m. Couronn., Bruxelles, xviii. (1844) Comptes rendm, lii. p. 146. Otto Volger, 
* Untersuchuiigen uber die Phaiiomene der Erdbtben in d§r Schweiz,” Gotha, 1857-8 : 
Z. DeiUsch. Geol Ges. iiii. p. 667. K. von Stebach, “ Das Mitteldeutsche Erdbeben 
von 6 Maiz, 1872,” J.eipzig, 1873. R. Falb, “Grundzdge eiuer Theorie der Erdbeben 
uiid Vulkanensausbiuclie,” Graz, 1871; “Godanken und Studien uber den Vuikanismiis, 
&c.,” 1874. Pfaff, “Allgemeine Geologie als exacto Wissensohaft,” Leipzig, 1873, p. 224. 
Records of observed earthquakes will be found in the mtmoirs of Mallet and Perrey ; 
nlw m papers by Fuchs m Neues Jahrb, 1865-1871 and in Tschermak’s Mineralog. 
MtUheilungm, 1873 and subsequent years. Other papers are quoted in the following 
pages. 
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1872 was estimated to have been 2483 feet in a second, that of an 
quake at Travancore in Southern Hindostan 656 feet in a second. 

Duration.* The number of shocks in an earthquake varies 
indefinitely, as well as the length of the intervals between them. 
Sometimes the whole earthquake only lasts a few seconds ; thus the 
city of Caracas, with its fine churches and 10,000 of its inhabitants, 
was destroyed in about half-a-minute ; Lisbon was overthrown in 
five minutes. But a succession of shocks of varying intensity may 
continue for days, weeks, or months. The Calabrian earthquake 
which began in.February, 1783, was continued by repeated shocks for 
nearly four years until the end of 1786. 

Modifying influence of geological structure. — Tn its 
passage through the solid terrestrial crust fi-om the focus of origin 
the earth-wave must be liable to continual deflections and delays, 
from the varying geological structure of the rocks. To this cause, 
no doubt, must be ascribed the marked differences in the rate of 
•propagation of the same earthquake in different directions. The 
wave of disturbance, as it passes from one kind of rock to another and* 
encounters materials of very different elasticity, or, as it meets with 
joints, dislocations, and curvatures in the same rock, must be liable 
to'^anifold changes alike in rate and in direction of movement. 
•Even at the surface one effect of differences of material may be seen 

the appai&itly capricious demolition of certain quarters of a city, 
while others are left comparatively scatheless. In such cases it is 
^^Mially found that buildings erected on loose inelastic foundations, 
such as sand and clay, are more liable to destruction than those 
placed upon solid rock. In illustration of this statement the accom- 
panyin^^an'^Fig. 64) of Port Boyal, Jamaica, was given by De la 



Fig. 64. — Plan op Port Royal, Jamaica, showing the Effects op thb 
Earthquake op 1692 (B.). 

P C, Portions of the Town built on Limestone and left standing after the Earthquake; 
a a, L, the Boundary of the Town prior to the Earthquake ; N N, Ground gained 
by the drifting of sand up to the end of last Century ; I L H, Additious from the 
fiime eause during the firot quarter of the present Century. 

Beebe ^ to show that the portions of the town which did not disappear 
^ “ Geological Observer,” p. 426. 
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doling the earthquake of 1692 were built upon solid white limestone, 
while the parts built on sand were shaken to pieces. 

It has been observed that an earthquake shock will pass under 
a limited area without disturbing it, while the region all round has 
been affected, as if there were there some superficial stratum pro- 
tected from the earth-wave. Humboldt cited a case where miners 
were driven up from below-ground by earthquake shocks not 
perceptible at the surface, and on the other hand, an instance where 
they experienced no sensation of an earthquake which shook the 
surface with considerable violence.^ Such facts bring impressively 
before the mind the extent to uhich the course of tlie earth- wave 
must be modified by geological structure. In some instances the 
shock extends outwards from a common centre, so that a series of 
concentric circles may be drawn round the focus, each of which 
will denote a certain approximately uniform intensity of shock 
(“ coseismic lilies ” of Mallet), this intensity of course diminishing 
with distance from the focus. The Calabrian earthq^uake of 1857* 
and that of Central Europe in 1872 may be taken in illustration 
of this central type. In other cases, however, the earthquake travels 
chiefly along a certain band or zone without advancing far from it 
laterally. This type of linear earthquake is exemplified by the 
frequent shocks which traverse Chili, Peru and Ecu^or, between- 
the line of the Andes and the Pacific Coast. 

Extent of country affected. — The area shaken by an earth- 
quake varies with the intensity of the shock, from a mere local trrfdW 
where a slight tremor has been experienced, up to such catastrophes 
as that of Lisbon in 1755, which, besides convulsing the Portuguese 
coasts, extended into the north of Afiica on the onS haffli and to 
Scandinavia on the other, and was even felt as far as east 
North America. Humboldt computed that the area shaken by thi^^ 
great earthquake was four times- greater than that of the whole o^ 
Europe. The South American earthquakes are remarkable for the 
great distances to which their effects extend in a linear direction. 
Thus the strip of country in Peru and Ecuador severely shaken 
by the earthquake of 1868, had a length of 2000 miles. 

Depth of source. — Over the centre of origin the shock is felt 
as a vertical up-and-down movement (Seismic vertical of Mallet). 
Keceding from it in any direction this shock is felt as an undulatory 
movement and comes up more and more obliquely. The angle of 
emergence^ as Mallet showed, may be obtained by taking the mean 
of observations of the rents and displacements of walls and buildings. 
In Fig. 65, for example, the wall there represented has been rent 
by an earthquake which emerged to the surface in the path marked 
by the arrow. 

By observations of this nature Mr. Mallet has shown how it may be 
possible to estimate approximately the depth of origin of an earth- 
quake. Let Fig. 66, tor example, represent a portion of the earth’s 
* “ CoamoB,” Art. Earthgualte*. 
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crust in which at a an earthquake arises. The wave of shock Ivill 
travel outwards in successive spherical shells. At the point e it will 
be felt as a vertical movement, and loose objects, such as paving-stones, 



Fifiw 65 .— Wall shattered by an Earthqitake, of which the Path op Emeroencb 
HAS BEEN IN THE DIRECTION SHOWN BY THE ArROW. (AfTEB MaLLET.) 

may be jerked up into the air, and descend bottom uppermost on 
their previous sites. At d, however, the wave will emerge at a 
lower angle, and will give rise to an undulation of the ground, 
and the oscillation of objects projecting above the surface. In rent 
buildings the fissures will be on the whole perpendicular to the 
path of 'Emergence. By a series of observations made at different 
points, as at g and /, a number of angles are obtained, and the point 
where the various lines cut the vertical (a) will mark the area of 



Fig. 66.— Estimation op Source op Earthquake Moybmests. 

origin of the shock. By this means Mallet determined that the depth 
At which the impulse of the Calabrian earthquake of 1857 was given 
was about five miles. As the general result of his enquiries he con^ 
eludes that, on the whole, the origin of earthquakes must be sought in 
comparatively superficial parts of the crust, probably never exceeding 
A depth of 30 ^eogr^hical miles. Von Seebach calculated that the 
eurt^uake which affected Central Europe in 1872 originated at a 
^pth of 9*0 geogr^hical miles; that of Belluno in the same year 
]ras estimated by Efcfer to have had its source rather more than 4 
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miles deep; while that of Herzogenrath in 1873 was placed by Von 
Lasaulx at a depth of about llj miles.' 

Geological Effects.— These are dependent not only on the 
strength ot the concussion but on the structure of the ground, and on 
the site of the disturbance, whether underneath land or sea. They 
include changes superinduced on the surface of the land, on terrestrial 
and oceanic waters, and on the relative levels of land and sea. 

1. Effects upon the Soil and Genefal Surface of a 
Country. — The earth- wave or wave of shock underneath a country 
may traverse a wide region and affect it violently at the time without 
leaving permanent traces of its passage. Blocks of rock, however, 
already disengaged from their parent masses, may be rolled down 
into the valleys below. Landslips are produced, which may give 
rise to considerable subsequent changes of drainage. In some 
instances the surfaces of solid rocks are shattered as if by gunpowder, 
as was particularly noticed in the Concepcion earthquake of 1835 to 
have taken place among the Primary rocks of that district.^ It 
has often been observed also that the soil is rent by fissures which 
vary in size from mere cracks, like those due to desiccation, up to 
deep and wide chasms. Permanent modifications of the landscape 
may thus be produced. Trees are thrown down and buried, wholly 
or in part, in the rents. These superficial effects may, indeed, be soon 
effaced by the levelling power of the atmosphere. Where, however, 
the chasms are wide and deep enough to intercept rivulets, or to 
serve as channels for heavy rain-torrents, they are sometimes further 
excavated, so as to become gradually enlarged into ravines and valleys, 
as has happened in the case of rents caused by the earthquakes of 
1811-12, in the Mississippi valley. As a rule, each rent is only a few 
yards long. Sometimes it may extend >for half a mile or even more. 
In the earthquake which shook the South Island of New Zealand in 
1848, a fissure was formed, averaging 18 inches in width and traceable 
for a distance of 60 miles parallel to the axis of the adjacent moun- 
tain-chain. The subsequent earthquake of 1855, in the same region, 
gave rise to a fracture which could be traced along the base of a 
line of cliff for a distance of about 90 miles. Dr. Oldham has 
described a remarkable series of fissurings which ran parallel with 
the river of Calhar, Eastern British India, varying with it to every 
point of the compass and traceable for 100 miles.® 

Remarkable circular cavities have been noticed in Calabria and 
elsewhere, formed in the ground during the passage of the earth- 
wave. In many cases these holes serve as funnels of escape for 
an abundant discharge of water, so that when the disturbance ceases 
they appear as pools. They are believed to be caused by the sudden 
collapse of subterranean water-channels and the consequent forcible 
ejection of the water to the surface. 

‘ Hofur, Sitzb. Ahad. Ften, December 1876. Von Lasaulx, Das Erdbeben von 
BerzogenrcUh am 22 October, 1878, Bonn, 1874. 

* Darwin, Journal of Benarchesf 1846, p. 803. 

• Q. J. Qeol 8oc. xxviii. p. 5*57. 
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2. Effects upon Terrestrial Waters.^ — Springs are tem- 
porarily affected by earthquake movements, becoming greater or 
smaller in volume, sometimes muddy or discoloured, and sometimes 
increasing in temperature. Brooks and rivers have been observed to 
flow with an interrupted course, increasing or diminishing in size, 
stopping in their flow so as to leave their channels dr}^ and then 
rolling forward with increased rapidity. Lakes are still more 
sensitive. Their waters occasionallv rise and fall for several hours, 
even at a distance of many hundred miles from the centre of disturb- 
ance. Thus, on the day of the great lisbon earthquake, many of the 
lakes of central and north-western Europe were so affected as to main- 
tain a succession of waves rising to a height of 2 or 3 feet above their 
usual level. Cases, however, have been observed where, owing to 
excessive subterranean movement, lakes have been emptied of their 
contents and their beds have been left permanently dry. On the 
ether hand, areas of dry ground have been depressed, and have 
/become the sites of new lakes. ; 

Some of the most important changes in the fresh water of a 
region, however, are produced by the fall of masses of rock and earth, 
which, by damming up a stream, may so arrest its water as to form 
a lake. If the barrier be of sufficient strength, the lake will be 
permanent ; though from the usually loose, incoherent character of 
its materials, the dam thrown across the pathway of a stream runs a 
great risk of being undermined by the percolating water. A sudden 
giving way of tlie barrier allows the confined water to rush with 
great violence down the valley and to produce perhaps tenfold more 
havoc there than may have been caused by the original earthquake. 
When a landslip is of sufficient dimensions to divert a stream from 
its previous course, the new channel thus taken may become 
permanent, and a valley may be cut out or widened. 

3. Effects upon the Sea. — The great sea- wave propagated 
outward from the centre of a sub-oceanic earthquake, and reaching 
the land after the earth-wave has arrived there, gives rise to much 
destruction along the maritime parts of the disturbed region. As it 
approaches the shore, the littoral waters retreat seawards, sucked up, 
as it were, by the advancing wall of water, which, reaching a height 
of sometimes 60 feet, rushes over the bare beach and sweeps inland, 
carrying with it everything which it can dislodge and bear away. 
Loose blocks of rock are thus lifted to a considerable distance from 
their former position, and left at a higher level. Deposits of sand, 
gravel, and other superficial accumulations are torn up and swept 
away, while the surface of the country, as i’ar as the limit reached by 
the wave, is strewn with debris. If the district has been already 
shattered by the passage of the earth-wave, the advent of the great 
sea-wave augments and completes the devastation. The havoc 
caused by the Lisbon earthquake of 1755, and by that of Peru and 
Ecuador in 1868 , was much aggravated by the co-operation of the 
oceanic wave. 


^ Kluge, Neues Jakrb., 1861, p. 777. 
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4. Permanent Changes of L^vel. — It has been observed, 
after the passage of an earthquake, that the level of the disturbed 
country has sometimes been changed. Thus after the terrible 
earthquake of 19th November 1822, the coast of Chili for a long 
distance was found to have risen from 3 to 4 feet, so that along 
shore littoral shells were exposed adhering still to the rocks amid 
multitudes of dead fish. The same coast-line has been further 
upraised by subsequent earthquake shocks. On the other hand, 
many instances have been observed where the effect of the earth- 
quake has been to depress permanently the disturbed ground. For 
example, by the Bengal eartliquake of 1^2. an area of 60 square / 
miles on the coast, near Chittagong, suddenly went down beneath 
the sea, leaving only the tops of the higher eminences above water. 
The succession of earthquakes which in the years 1811 and 1812 
devastated the basin of the Mississippi, gave rise to widespread 
depressions of the ground, over some of which, above alluded to, 
the river spread so as to form new lakes, with the tops of the trees 
still standing above the surface of the water. 

Distribution of Earthquakes. — While no large space of the 
earth’s surface seems to be free from at least some degree of earth- 
quake-movement, there are regions more especially liable to the 
visitation. As a rule, earthquakes are most frequent in volcanic 
districts, the explosions of a volcano being generally preceded or 
accompanied by tremors of greater or less intensity. In the Old 
World a great belt of earthquake disturbance stretches in an east 
and west direction, along that tract of remarkable depressions and 
elevations lying between the Alps and the mountains of northern 
Africa, and spreading eastward so as to enclose the basins of the 
Mediterranean, Black Sea, Caspian, and Sea of Aral, and to rise 
into the great mountain-ridges of Central Asia. In this zone lie 
numerous volcanic ventsj both active and extinct or dormant, from 
the Azores on the west to the basaltic plateaux of India 'on the east. 
The Pacific Ocean is surrounded with a vast ring of volcanic vents, 
and its borders are likewise subject to frequent earthquake shocks. 
Some of the most terrible earthquakes within human experience 
have been those which have affected the western seaboard of South 
America. 

Origin of Earthquakes. — Though the phenomena of an earthquake 
become intelligible as the results of the transmission of waves of 
shock arising from a centre where some sudden and violent impulse 
has been given within the terrestrial crust, the origin of this 
sudden blow can only be conjectured. Yarious conceivable causes 
niay at different times and under different conditions, communicate a 
shock to the subterranean regions. Such are the sudden flashing 
into steam of water in the spheroidal state, the sudden condensation 
of steam, the explosions of a volcanic orifice, the falling in of the 
roof of a subterranean cavity, or the sudden snap of deep-seated rocks 
subjected to prolonged and intense strain. 
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In Volcanic regions the frequent earthquakes which precede 
or accompany eruptions are doubtless traceable to explosions of 
elastic vapours and notably of steam. As earthquakes originate 
also in districts remote from any active volcano, and, so far as 
observation shows, at comparatively shallow depths, these cannot 
be connected with ordinary volcanic action, thougn it is possible that 
by movements of molten or highly-heated matter within the crust 
and its invasion of the upper layer, to which meteoric water in con- 
siderable quantities descends, sudden and extensive generation of 
steam may occasionally take place.^ In niinor cases where the 
tremor is slight and local, we may conceive that the collapse of the 
roof or sides of some of the numerous tunnels and caverns dissolved 
out of underground rocks by permeating water may suffice to 
produce the observed shocks. Where, however, the area convulsed 
IS large, some more potent cause must be sought. One of the most 
abvious of these is the rupture of rocks within the crust under the 
intense strain produced by subsidence upon the more rapidly con- 
tracting inner hot nucleus. In mountainous districts many different 
degrees of shock from mere tremors up to important earthquakes 
have been observed, and these are not improbably due ’to sudden 
more or less extensive fractures of rocks winch are still under great 
strain.* Hoemes, from a study of earthquake phenomena, concludes 
that though some minor earth-tremors may be due to the coHapse of 
underground caverns, and others of local cnaracter to volcanic action, 
the greatest and most important earthquakes are the immediate con- 
sequences of the formation of mountains, and he connects the lines 
followed by earthquakes with the structural lines of mountain-axes.® 

A comparison of the dates of recorded earthquakes shows that 
they have occurred more frequently in the winter half than in the 
summer half of the year. Uut of 656 earthquakes chronicled in 
Prance up to the year 1845, three-fifths took place in the winter, 
ftnd two-fifths in the summer months. In Switzerland also they have 
been observed to be about three times more numerous in winter than 
in summer.* The same fact is remarked in the history of earthquakes 
in Britain. The general concurrence of testimony would seem to 
show that this cannot be an accidental circumstance, though it is 
not easy to explain how mere differences of atmospheric pressure can 
affect the stability of the interior of the crust. (See the remarks 
already made in regard to Stromboli, p. 210.) 

Section III.— Secular Upheaval and Depression. 

Besides sudden movements due to earthquake-shocks, the crust 
of the earth undergoes in many places oscillations of an extremely 

^ PAuGf, Allffemeine Oeohgie aU exaote Wmemhift^ p, 2SQ. 

* See jw«fea, p. 809. Sueee, Entetehmg der Alpen, Vienna, 1875, 

* Mbebea Studlen,” Jahrh. Geol Reichs. xxviii. (1878) p. 448. 

* Pewey, op. eit. Perrey and P’Abbadi© have likewise tried to trace a connection 
between the greater fireqnenoy of earthquakes and the moon’s nearness to the earth. 
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quiet and uniform character, sometimes of an elevatory, sometimes 
of a subsiding nature. So tranquil may these changes be as to 
produce from day to day no appreciable alteration in the aspect of 
the ground affected, so that only after the lapse of several genera- 
tions, and by means of careful measurements, can they really be 
proved. Indeed, in the interior of a country nothing but a series 
of accurate levellings from some unmoved datum-line might detect 
the change of level, unless the effects of this terrestrial disturbance 
showed themselves in altering the drainage. It is only along the 
sea-coast that a ready measure is afforded of any such movement. 

It is customary in popular language to speak of the sea rising or 
falling relatively to the land. We cannot conceive of any possible 
augmentation of the oceanic waters, nor of any diminution save what 
may be due to the extremely slow processes of abstraction by the 
hydration of minerals and absorption into the earth’s interior. 
Any changes, therefore, in the relative levels of sea and land must 
be due to some readjustment in the form either of the solid globe or 
of its watery envelope or of both. Playfair pointed out at the be- 
ginning 0 ^ this century that no subsidence of the sea-level could 
be locEil but must extend over the globe. 

Various suggestions have been made regarding possible causes 
of alteration of the sea-level. Thus a shifting of the present dis- 
tributfoR of density within the nucleus of the planet would affect the 
position and level of the oceans (ante^ p. 44). A change in the 
earth’s centre of gravity, such as might result from the accumulation 
of large masses of snow and ice as an ice-cap at one of the poles, 
has been already (p. 18) referred to as tending to raise the level of 
the ocean in the hemisphere so affected, and to diminish it in a 
corresponding measure elsewhere. The return of the ice into the 
state of water would produce an opposite effect. A still further 
conceivable source of geographical disturbance is to be found in the 
fact that, as a consequence of the diminution of centrifugal force 
owing to the retardation of the earth’s rotation caused by the tidal 
wave, the sea-level must have a tendency to subside at the equator 
and rise at the poles.' A larger amount of land, however, need not 
ultimately be laid bare at the equator, for the change of level 
resulting from this cause would be so slow that as Dr, Croll has 
j3ointed out, the general degradation of the surface of the land might 
Keep pace with it, and diminish the terrestrial area as much as the 
retreat of the ocean tended to increase it. The same writer has 
further suggested that the waste of the equatorial land, and the 
deposition of the detritus in higher latitudes, may still further 
counteract the effects of retardation and the consequent change of 
ocean-level.* 

‘ Croll. PWL Ma^. 1868, p. 882. Sir W. Thomson, Trans. Oeoi, 8oc. Olaagow, iii. 
P> 223. 

- ’ lu a recent oornmnnioniion to the ‘Qoologische Reichsanstalt* of Vienna, Herr 
Kdward Suess has stated his conviction that the limits of the dry land depend upon 
oei^taiQ large indetetminate os^atlorBi of the statioaL flgnre of the oceanic enveldpo ; 
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The balance of evidence at present available seems decidedly 
adverse to any theory which would account for ancient and modern 
changes in the relative level of sea and land by variations in the 
figure of the oceanic envelope, but to be in favour of regarding such 
CMnges as due to movements of the solid crust. The proofs of up- 
heaval and subsidence, though sometimes obtainable from wide areas, 
are marked by a want of uniformity and a local and variable char- 
acter indicative of an action local and variable in its operations, such 
as the folding of the terrestrial crust, and not uniform and wide- 
spread, such as might be predicated of any alteration of sea-level. 
While admitting therefore that to a certain extent oscillations of the 
relative level of sea and land may have Arisen from some of the 
causes above enumerated, we must hold that on the whole it is the 
land which rises and sinks rather than the sea.^ 

^ § i. Upheaval. — Various maritime tracts of land have been ascer- 
tained to have undergone in recent times, or to be still undergoing, 
a gradual elevation above the sea. Thus, the coast of Siberia, for 
600 miles to the east of the river Lena, the islands of Spitzbergen 
and Novaja Zemlja, the Scandinavian peninsula with the exception 
of a small area at its southern apex, and a maritime strip of western 
South America, have been proved to have been recently upheaved. 
In searching for proofs of such movements the student must be on 
his guard against being deceived by any apparent retreat of the sea, 
which may be due merely to the deposit of gravel, sand, or mud 
along the shore, and the consequent gain of land. Local accumula- 
tions of gravel or storm beaches ” are often thrown up by storms, 
even above the level of ordinary high-tide mark. In estuaries, also, 
considerable tracts of low ground are gradually raised above the tide 
level by the slow deposit of mud. The following proofs of actual rise 
of the laud are chiefly to be relied on.* 

Evidence from dead organisms. — Rocks covered with 
barnacles or other littoral adherent animals, or pierced by lithodom- 
ous shells, afford presumptive proof of the presence of the sea. A 
single stone with these creatures on its surface would not be satis- 
factory evidence, for it might be cast up by a storm ; but a line of 
large boulders, which had evidently not been moved since the cirri- 
pedes and molluscs lived upon them, and still more a solid cliff with 
these marks of littoral or sub-littoral life upon its base, now raised 

that not onl 7 are “ raised beaches ” to be thus explained, but that there are absolutely 
no vertical movements of the crust save such as may form part of the plication arising 
from sepular contraction ; and that the doctrine of secular fluctuations in the level of the 
continents is merely a remnant of the old “ KrhebunMtheorie,” destined to speedy 
extinction. He is preparing a separate work on the subject, in which he will probably 
explain bow he supposes the oscillations in the equilibrium of the oceans to have been 
caused. tSee Verhand. Oeol. Beichs. 1880, No. U. 

» The arguments which can be brought forward against the view above adopted and in 
flavour of the doctrine that the increase of the land above sea-level is due to the retire- 
memi of the sea, will be found in an essay by H. Tiautschold in the BvXktin SwM 1^$' 
des Naturali^ de Moscou, xlii. (1869) pert i. p. 1. 

* Sea “ Earthquakes and Yoloanoes (A H.), Chambers’s MMlany ^ fraetu 
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above high-water mark, would be sufficient to demonstrate a rise of 
land. The amount of the upheaval might be pretty accurately 
determined by measuring the vertical distance between the upper 
edge of the barnacle zone upon the upraised rock, and the limit of 
the same zone on the present shore. By this kind of evidence the 
recent uprise of the coast of Scandinavia has been proved. The shell 
borings on the pillars of the temple of Jupiter Serapis in the Bay 
of Naples prove first a depression and then an elevation of the 
ground to the extent of more than twenty feet.^ 

Of similar import is the evidence furnished by dead organisms 
fixed in their position* of growth beneath sea-level. Thus dead 
specimens of Mya truncata occur on some parts of the coast of the 
Firth of Forth in considerable numbers still placed with their 
siphuncular end uppermost in the stiff clay in which they burrowecj. 
The position of these shells is about high-water mark, but as thefr 
existing descendants do not live above low- water mark, we may in<er 
that the coast has been raised by at least the difference betw'een high 
and low-water mark, or eighteen feet.^ Shells of the large Pholas 
dactylus occur in a similar position near high-water marie on the 
Ayrshire coast. Even below low-water examples have been noted, 
as in the interesting case observed by Sars on the Drobaksbank in 
the Christiania Fjord, where dead stems of Oeulinajprolifera (L.) occur 
at depths of only ten or fifteen fathoms. This coral is really a deep- 
sea form, living on the western and northern coasts of Norway at 
depths of one hundred and fifty to three hundred fathoms in cold 
water. It must have been killed as the elevation of the area brought 
it up into upper and warmer layers of water.^ It has even been 
said that the pines on the edges of the Norwegian snow-fields are 
dying in consequence of the secular elevation of the land bringing 
them up into colder zones of the atmosphere. 

Any stratum of rock containing marine organisms which have 
manifestly lived and died tvhere their remains now lie, must be held 
to prove upheaval of the land. In this way it can be shown that 
most of the solid land now visible to us has once been under the sea. 
High on the flanks of mountain chains (as in the Alps and Hima- 
layas), undoubted marine shells occur in the solid rocks. 

Sea-worn Caves. — A line of sea- worn caves, now standing at a 
distance above high-water mark beyond the reach of the sea, affords 
evidence of recent uprise. . In the accompanying diagram (Fig. 67) 
examples of such caves are seen at the base of the cliff, once the 
sea-margin, now separated from the tide by a platform of meadow- 
land. 

Baised Beaches furnish one of the most striking proofs of 
upheaval. A beach, or space between tide-marks, where the sea is 

* Babbage, Edin. Phil. Joum. xi (1824), 91. J. D. Forbes, Joum, 8oi. i. (ISzif), 
p. 260, LyelT, “ Principles,’* ii. p. 164. 

“ Hugh Miller’s Miribiffgh atMi iU Efeighhourhoodt p. 110. 

Quoted by Vom Rath a paper entitled “ Aus Norwegen,” Neues Jahrh. 1869, 
p. 422. For another exajx^^see Gwjm Jeflreys, Brit, 1867, p. 431. 
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constantly grinding down sand and gravel, mingling with them thd 
remains of shells and other organisms, sometimes piling the deposits 
up, sometimes sweeping them away out into opener water, forms a 



Fio. 67.— View of a Line op ancient Sea-cliff pierced at the base with Sea- 
worn Caves and fronted by a raised Beach. 

familiar terrace or platform on coast-lines skirting tidal seas. When 
land is upraised, and this margin of littoral deposits is carried 
above the reach of the waves, the flat terrace thus elevated is known 
as a raised beach ” (Figs. 67, 68), The former high-water mark 
then lies inland, and while its sea-worn caves are in time hung with 
ferns and mosses, the beach across which the tides once flowed 
furnishes a platform, on which meadows, fields, gardens, roads, 
houses, villages, and towns spring up, while a new beach is made 
below the margin of the uplifted one. 



Fra. 68.— Section op a Raised Beach, Composed op Gravel and Sand (6 e d ) 

, BBSTINO ON UPTORNBD SLATES (a). FiNSTBALL BaY, CORNWALL (B). 

Eaised beaches abound in the higher latitudes of the northern 
and southern hemispheres. They are found, for example, round 
many parts of the coast line of Britain. De la Beche gives the 



Fig. 70.— View of Tebbaobs, Alten Fjord, Norway, 


remarkable for showing an increase in their height at a distance of 
fifty miles inland, and thus indicating a greater upward movement 
towards the interior than seawards. These terraces are partly 

^ For acootmts of some British raised beaches see De la Beohe, Memoir on Oeology of 
Devon and Cornwall ; B. Chambers, “ Ancient Sea Margins; ” Prestwich, Q- J. Oeol^Soe^ 
xxviU. p. 38 ; juuti. p. 29. Usher, Qeol Mag, 1879^ p. i66. 
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ordinary beach deposits, partly notches cut out of rock.' Each 
terrace marks a former lower level of the land with regard to the 
sea, and probably a lengthened stay of the land at that level, while 
the intervals between them represent the vertical amount of each 
snccessive uplift, and show that the land in its upward movement 
did not remain long enough at intermediate points for the formation 
of terraces. A succession of raised beaches, rising above the present 
sea-level, may therefore be taken as pointing to a former intermittent 
upheaval of the country, interrupted by long pauses during which 
the general level did not materially change. 

On the west coast of South America lines of raised terrace 
containing recent shells have been traced by Darwin, which prove a 
great upheaval of that part of the globe in modern geological time. 
The terraces are not quite horizontal but rise towards the south. On 
the frontier of Bolivia they occur at from 65 to 80 feet above the 
existing sea-level, but nearer the higher mass of the Chilian Andes 
they are found at 1000, and near Valparaiso at 1300 feet. That 
some of these ancient sea margins belong to the human period, was 
shown by Mr. Darwin’s discovery of shells with bones of birds, ears 
of maize, plaited reeds and cotton thread in one of the terraces 
dbposite Callao at a height of 85 feet.* Raised beaches occur in ■ 
New Zealand, and indicate a greater elevation of the southern than 
the northern part of the country.^ It should be observed that this 
increased rise of the terraces polewards occurs both in the northern 
and southern hemisphere, and is one of the facts insisted upon by 
those who would explain the terraces by displacements of the sea 
rather than of the land. 

Human Records and Traditions. — In countries which have 
been long settled by a human population, it is sometimes possible to 
prove, or at least to render probable, the fact of recent uprise of the 
land by reference to tradition, to local names, and to works of human 
construction. Piers and harbours, if now found to stand above the 
upper limit of high-water, furnish indeed indisputable evidence of a 
rise of land since their erection. Numerous proofs of a recent 
upheaval of the coast line of the Arctic Ocean from Spitzbergen 
eastward have been observed. At Spitzbergen itself, besides its 
raised beaches, bearing witness to previous elevations, small islands 
which existed two hundred years ago are now joined to larger portions 
of land. At Novaja Zemlja since the Dutch expedition of* 1594 there 
seems to have been a rising of the sea bottom to the extent of 100 
feet or more. On the north coast of Siberia the island of Diomida, 

* See R. Chambers, “ Tracings of the North of Europe ” (1850), p. 172, et seq. 
Btavais, Voyages de la Commission Sciehtijique du Nord, &c., translated in Q. J. 

’ 8<fc. 1. p. 584. Kjeruif, Z. Deutsch. Ged. Ges. xxiu p. 1. “ Die Geologie des siid. und 
Norwegen,” 1880, p. 7. Geol Mag. viii. p. 74. Dakyns, Geol. Mag. 1877, p. 72. 
Lehmann, “ Ueber ehemalige Straudlinien,*’ &c., Halle, 1879. Zeitech. ges. Naturwiss. 

•1880, p. 280. K. Pettersen, Tromsd Museums Aarshefter^ IH. 1880, 

* ** Geological Observations,” ohap. ix. 

* Haasf " Geology of Canterbury,” 1879, p. 266. 
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observed in 1760 by Chalaourof to the east of Cape Sviatoj, was found 
by Wrangel sixty years afterwards to have been united to the 
mainland.^ 

J 2. Subsidence. It is more diflScult to trace a downward move- 
ment of land, for the evidence of each successive sea-margin is carried 
down and washed away or covered up. The student will take care 
to guard himself against being misled by mere proofs of the 
advance of the sea on the land. In the great majority of cases where 
such an advance is taking place, it is due not to subsidence of the 
land, but to erosion of the shores. It is indeed the converse of the 
deposition above mentioned (p. 276) as liable to be mistaken for 
proof of upheaval. T^he results of mere erosion by the sea, how- 
ever, and those of actual depression of the level of the land, cannot 
always be distinguished without some care. The encroachment of 
the sea upon the land may involve the disappearance of successive 
fields, roads, houses, villages, and even whole parishes, without any 
actual change of level of the land. The following kinds of evidence 
may be held to prove the fact of subsidence. 

Submerged Forests. — As the land is brought down within 
reach of the waves, and its characteristic surface-features are effaced, 



Fig. 71— Section op Submerged Forest (B). 

A platform of older rocks (e e) has been covered with soil (d d) on which trees (a a a) 
liave established themselves. In couise of time, after some of the trees had fallen (6), 
and a quantity of vegetal de soil had accumulated, enclosing here and there the 
bones of deer and oxen (e e), the area sank, and the sea overflowing it threw down 
upon its surface sandy or muddy deposits (/ /). 

the submerged area may retain little or no evidence of its having 
been a land-surface. It will be covered, as a rule, with sea-worn sand 
or silt. Hence, no doubt, the reason why, among the marine strata 
which form so much of the stratified portion of the earth’s crust, and 
contain so many proofs of depression, actual traces of land-surfaces 
are comparatively rare. It is only under very favourable circum- 
stances, as, for instance, where the area is sheltered from prevalent 
winds and waves, and where, therefore, the surface of the land can 

* Bull. Soo. G^l. Franee, 8rd ser. u. p. 848. Traces of oscillations of level 
within historic times have been observed in the Netherlands and Upper Italy. Bull 
Soc. G^qI. Franeej 2ad ser. xix. p. 556 ; 3rd ser, ii. pp, 46, 222. 
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sink tranquilly under the sea, that fragments of that surface may be 
preserved under overlying marine accumulations. It is in such 
places that “ submergea forests ” occur. These are stumps of trees 
still in their positions of growth in their native soil, often associated 
with beds of peat, full of tree-roots, hazel-nuts, branches, leaves, and 
other indications of a terrestrial surface. 

De la Beche has described, round the shores of Devon, Cornwall, 
and western Somerset, a vegetable accumulation, consisting of plants 
of the same species as those which now grow freely on the adjoining 
land, and occurring as a bed at the mouths of valleys, at the bottoms 
of sheltered bays, and in front of and under low tracts of land, of 
which the seaward side dips beneath the present level of the sea.^ 
Over this submerged land-surface sand and silt containing estuarine 
shells have generally been deposited, whence we may infer that in 
the submergence the valleys tirst became estuaries, and then sea- 
bays. If now, in the course of ages, a series of such submerged 
forests should be formed one over the other, and if, finally, they 
should, by upheaval of the sea-bottom, be once more laid dry, so as 
to be capable of examination by boring, well-sinking, or otherwise, 
they would prove a former long-continued depression, with intervals 
orrest. These intervals would be marked by the buried forests, and 
the progress of depression by the strata of sand and mud lying between 
them. In short, the evidence would be strictly on a parallel with 
that furnished by a succession of raised beaches as to a former 
protracted intermittent elevation. 

Coral-islands.— Evidence of wide-spread depression, over the 
area of the Pacific and Indian Oceans, has been adduced from the 
structure and growth of coral reefs and islands, Mr. Darwin, many 
years ago, pointed out that as the reef-building corals do not live at 
depths of more than 20 to 30 fathoms, and yet their reefs rise 
out of deep water, the sites on which they have formed those 
structures may be conceived to have subsided, the rate of subsidence 
being so slow, that the upward growth of the reef has on the whole 
kept pace with it.^ The formation of coral-reefs is described in 
Book III. Part II. Section iii., and Mr. Darwin’s theory is there 
more fully explained. 

Distribution of plants and animals.— Sihce the appear- 
ance of Edward Forbes’s essay upon the connection between the 
distribution of the existing fauna and flora of the British Isles, and 
the geological changes which have affected their area,® much atten- 
tion has been given to the evidence furnished by the geographical 
distribution of plants and animals as to geological revolutions. In 
some cases the former existence of land now submerged has been 
inferred with considerable confidence from the distribution of living 

Geology of Devon and Cornwall,” Ifew. Geol. Survey. For further aocoimts of 
British submerged forests see Q. J. Oeol Soc. xxii. p. 1 ; xxxiv. p. 447. Geol Maa. Vi. 
p, 76; vii. p. 64 ; iii. 2ud ser. p. 491 ; vi. pp. 80, 251. ' ^ 

• See INanrin’s Cored Itilands, alto Dana’s Corah and Coral lelandt, 

* Mm. Geol. Survey^ vol. i. 1846, p. 336. 
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organisms, although, as Mr. Wallace has shown in the case of the 
supposed “ Lemurid,” some of the inferences have been unfounded 
and unnecessary.^ The present distribution of plants and animals 
is only intelligible in the light of former geological changes. As a 
single illustration of the kind of reasoning from present zoological 
groupings to former geological subsidence, reference may be made to 
the fact, that while the fishes and molluscs living in the seas on the 
two sides of the Isthmus of Panama are on the whole very distinct, 
a few shells and a larger number of fishes are identical ; whence the 
inference has been drawn that though a broad water-channel originally 
separated North and South America in Miocene times, a series of 
elevations and subsidences has since occurred, the most recent sub- 
mersion having lasted but a short time, allowing the passage of 
locomotive fishes, yet not admitting of much change in the com- 
paratively stationary molluscs.^ 

Fjords. — An interesting proof of an extensive depression of the 
north-west of Europe is furnished by the fjords or sea-lochs by which 
that region is indented. A fjord is a long, narrow, and often 
singularly deep inlet of the sea, which terminates inland at the 
mouth of a glen or valley. The word is Norwegian, and in Norway 
fjords are characteristically developed. The English word “firth,” 
however, is the same, and the western coasts of the British Isles 
furnish many excellent examples of fjords, such as the Scottish Loch 
Hourn, Loch Nevis, Loch Fyne, Gareloch; and the Irish Lough 
Foyle, Lough Swilly, Bantry Bay, Dunmanus Bay. Similar in- 
dentations abound on the west coast of British North America. Some 
of the Alpine lakes (Lucerne, Garda, Maggiore and others), as well 
as many in Britain, are inland examples of fjords. 

There can be little doubt that, though now filled with salt water, 
fjords have been originally land valleys. The long inlet was first ex- 
cavated as a valley or glen. The adjacent valley exactly corresponds 
in form and character with the hollow of the fjord, and must be 
regarded as merely its inland prolongation. That the glens have 
been excavated by subaerial agents is a conclusion borne out by 
a great weight of evidence, which will be detailed in later parts of 
this volume. If, therefore, we admit the subaerial origin of the 
glen, we must also grant a similar origin to its seaward prolongation. 
Every fjord will thus mark the site of a 'submerged valley. This 
inference is confirmed by the fact that fjords do not, as a rule, occur 
singly, but, like glens on land, lie in groups; so that when found 
intersecting a long line of coast such as that of the west of Norway, or 
the west of Scotland, they serve to show that the land has there sunk 
down so as to permit the sea to run far up and fill submerged glens. 

. Human constructions and historical records. — Should 
the sea be observed to rise to the level of roads and buildings which 

* “ Island Life,” 1880, p. 894. In this work the question of distribution in its 

2 relations is treated with admirable lucidity and ftilness. 

WuUaoe, “Geographical Distribution of Animals,” i. pp. 40, 76. 
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it never used to touch, should former- half-tide rocks cease to be visible 
even at low water, and should rocks, previously above the reach of 
the highest tide, be turned first into shore reefs, then into skerries 
and islets, we infer that the coast-line is sinking. Such kind of 
evidence is found in Scania, the most southerly part of Sweden. 
Streets, built of course above high-water mark, now lie below it, 
with older streets lying beneath them, so that the subsidence is of 
some antiquity. A stone, the position of which had been exactly 
determined by Linnaeus in 1749, was found after 87 years to be 100 
feet nearer the water’s edge. The west coast of Greenland, for a 
space of more than 600 miles, is perceptibly sinking. It has there 
been noticed that, over ancient buildings on low shores, as well as 
over entire islets, the sea has risen. The Moravian settlers have 
been more than once driven to shift their boat-poles inland, some of 
the old poles remaining visible under water.^ Historical evidence 
likewise exists of the subsidence of ground in Holland and Belgium.* 

§ 3. Causes of Upheaval and Depression of Land. — These 
movements must again be traced back mainly to consequences of the 
internal heat of the earth. There are various ways in which 
the heat may have acted. As rocks expand when heated, and 
cohtract on cooling, we may suppose that, if the crust underneath a 
tvact of land has its temperature slowly raised, as no doubt takes 
place round areas of nascent volcanoes, a gradual uprise of the ground 
above will be the result. The gradual transference of the heat to 
another quarter may produce a steady subsidence. Basing on the 
calculations of Colonel Totten, cited on p. 319, Lyell estimated that a 
mass of red sandstone one mile thick, having its temperature augmented 
200° Fahr., would raise the overlying rocks 10 feet, and that a 
portion of the earth’s crust of similar character 50 miles thick, with 
an increase of 600° or 800°, might produce an elevation of 1000 or 
1500 feet.^ Again, rocks expand by fusion and contract on solidifica- 
tion. Hence by the alternate melting and solidifying of subterranean 
masses, upheaval and depression of the surface may possibly be 
produced (see fodea^ p. 294). 

But processes of this nature can evidently effect changes of level 
only limited in amount and local in area. When we consider the 
wide tracts over which terrestrial movements are now taking place, 
or have occurred in past time, the explanation of them must 
manifestly be sought in some far more wide-spread and generally 
effective force in geological dynamics. It must be confessed, how- 
ever, that no altogether satisfactory solution of the problem has 

• These observations, which have been accepted for at least a generation past (Proo. 
Geol, 8oe. iL 1835, p. 208), have recently been called in question, but the alleg^ disproof 
is not coovinoiog, and they are here retained as worthy of credence. See Sue^FerMnd. 

^ekheamtkt^ 1880, No. 11. 

• Lavoleyej** Affaisement du sol et envaseraent des fleuves, survenus dans les temps 
hiitoriqueik*’ prussels, 1869. Grad. JSidl. Soe. 0461. France, ii. Srd sdA*. P* 
Arends, •'Physisohe Oesohichte der NordseekUste,” 1833. 

•‘•PrinoipK ii. p.m 
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yet been given, and that tbe subject still remains beset with many 
difficulties. 

Mr. George H. Darwin, in one of his recent memoirs already 
cited {ante, p. 20), has suggested -a possible determining cause of 
the larger features of the earth’s surface. Assuming for his theory a 
certain degree of viscosity in the earth, he points out that, under the 
combined influence of rotation and the moon’s attraction, the polar 
regions tend to outstrip the equator, and to acquire a consequent slow 
motion from west to east relatively to the equator. The amount of 
distortion produced by this screwing motion he finds to have been so 
slow, that 45,000,000 years ago, a point in lat. 30® would have been 
4|', and a point in lat. 60®, J4J' further west, with reference to the 
equator, than they are at present. This slight transference shows us, 
he remarks, that the amount of distortion of the surface strata from 
this cause must be exceedingly minute. But it is conceivable that 
in earlier conditions of the planet this screwing action of the earth 
may have had some influence in determining the surface features of 
the planet. In a body not perfectly homogeneous it might originate 
wrinkles at the surface running perpendicular to the direction of 
greatest pressure. “ In the case of the earth the wrinkles would run 
north and south at the equator, and would bear away to the eastward 
in northerly and southerly latitudes, so that at the north pole the 
trend would be north-east, and at the south pole north-west. Also the 
intensity of the wrinkling force varies as the square of the cosine of 
the latitude, and is thus greatest at the equator and zero at the poles. 
Any wrinkle, when once formed, would have a tendency to turn 
slightly, so as to become more nearly east and west than it was when 
first made.” 

According to the theory, the highest elevations of the earth’s 
surface should be equatorial, and should have a general north and 
south trend, wdiile in the northern hemisphere the main direction of 
the masses of land should bend round towards north-east, and in the 
opposite hemisphere towards south-east. Mr. Darwin thinks that the 
general facts of terrestrial geography tend to corroborate his theo- 
retical views, though he admits that some are very unfavourable to 
them. In the discussion of such a theory, however, we must remember 
that the present mountain-chains on the earth’s surface are not abori- 
ginal, but arose at many successive and widely-separated epochs. 
Now it is quite certain that the younger mountain-chains (and these 
include the loftiest on the surface of the globe) arose, or at least 
received their chief upheaval, during the Tertiary periods — ^a com- 
paratively late date in geological history. Unless we are to enlarge 
enormously the limits of time which physicists are willing to concede 
for the evolution of the whole of that history, we can hardly suppose 
that the elevation of the great mountain-chains took place at an 
epoch a,t all approaching an antiquity of 45,000,000 years. Yet, 
according to Mr. Darwin’s showing, the superficial effects of internal 
distortion must have been exceedingly minute during the past 
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45,000,000 years. We must either therefore multiply enormously 
the periods required for geological changes, or find some cause which 
could have elevated great mountain-chains at more recent intervals. 

But it is well worth consideration whether the cause suggested by 
Mr. Darwin may not have given their initial trend to the masses of 
land, so that any subsequent wrinkling of the terrestrial surface due 
to any other cause would be apt to take place along the original lines. 
To be able to answer this question it is necessary to ascertain the 
dominant line of strike of the older geological formations. But 
information on this subject is still scanty. In Western Europe the 
prevalent line along which terrestrial plications took place during 
raleeozoic time was certainly from S.W. or S.S.W. to N.E. or N.N.E., 
and the same direction is recognizable in the eastern States of North 
America. But the trend of later formations is more varied. The 
striking contradictions between the actual direction of so many 
mountain-chains and masses of land, and what ought to be their line 
according to the theory, seem to indicate that while the effects of 
internal distortion may have given the first outlines to the land areas 
of the globe, some other cause must have been at work in later times, 
ailing sometimes along the original lines, sometimes transverse to 
them. 

The main cause to which geologists are now disposed to refer the 
corrugations of the earth’s surface is secular cooling and consequent 
contraction. If our planet has been steadily losing heat by radiation 
into space, it must have progressively diminished in volume. The 
cooling implies contraction. According to Mr. Mallet, the diameter 
of the earth is less by at least 189 miles since the time when the 
planet was a mass of liouid.^ But the contraction has not manifested 
itself uniformly over tne whole surface of the planet. The crust 
varies much in structure, in thermal resistance, and in the position 
of its isogeothermal lines. As the hotter nucleus contracts more 
rapidly^ by cooling than the cooled and hardened crust, the latter 
must sink down by its own w^eight, and in so doing requires to 
accommodate itself to a continually diminishing diameter. The 
descent of the crust gives rise to enormous tangential pressures. 
The rocks are crushed, crumpled and broken in many places. 
Subsidence must have been the general rule, but every subsidence 
would doubtless be accompanied with upheavals of a more limited 
kind. The direction of these upheaved tracts, whether determined, 
as Mr. Darwin suggests, by the effects of internal distortion, or by 
some original features in the structure of the crust, would be apt to 
be linedr. The lines, once taken as lines of weakness or relief from 
the intense strain, would probably be made use of again and again 
at successive paroxysms or more tranquil periods of contraction. 
Hr.* Mallet has ingeniously connected these movements with the 
linear direction of mountain chains, volcanic vents and earthquake 
shoeks. If the initial trend to the land-masses were given as hypo* 

* PJtZ Trant, 1873, p. 205. 
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theticallf stated by Mr. Darwin, we may conceive that after the outer 
parts of the globe had attained a considerable rigidity and could 
then be only slightly influenced by internal distortion, the effects of 
continued secular contraction would be seen in the intermittent 
subsidence of the oceanic basins already existing, and in the 
successive crumpling and elevation of the intervening stiffened 
terrestrial ridges. 

This view, variously modified, has been widely accepted by 
geologists as furnishing an explanation of the origin of the upheavals 
and subsidences of which the earth’s crust contains such a long record. 
But it is not unattended with objections. The difficulty of con- 
ceiving that a globe possessing on the whole a rigidity equal to that 
of glass or steel could be corrugated as the crust ot the earth has 
been, has led some writers to adopt the hypothesis already described 
{antBi p. 53), of an intermediate viscous layer between the solid 
crust and the solid nucleus, while others have suggested that the 
observed subsidence may have been caused, or at least aggravated, 
by the escape of vapours from volcanic orifices. But with modifica- 
tions the main cause of terrestrial movements is still sought in 
secular contraction. 

Some observers, following an original suggestion of Babbage, ‘ have 
supposed that upheaval and subsidence, together with the solidification, 
crystallisation, and metamorphism of the layers of the earth’s crust, 
may have been in large measure due to the deposition and removal 
of mineral matter on the surface. There can be no doubt that the 
lines of equal internal temperature (isogeothermal lines) for a 
considerable depth downward, follow approximately the contours of 
the surface, curving up and down as the surface rises into mountains 
or sinks into plains. The deposition of a thousand feet of rock will, 
of course, cause a corresponding rise in the isogeotherms, and if 
we assume the average rise of temperature to be 1° Fahr. for every 
50 feet, then the temperature of the crust immediately below this 
deposited mass of rock will be raised 20°. But masses of sediment 
of much greater thickness have been laid down, and we may admit 
that a much greater increase of temperature than 20° has been 
effected by this means. On the other hand, the denudation of the 
land must lead to a depression of the isogeotherms, and a con- 
sequent cooling of the upper layers of the crust. 

It may be conceded that in so far as the internal structure of 
rocks may be modified by such progressive increase of temperature 
as would arise from superficial deposit, this cause of change must 
have a place in geological dynamics. But it has been urged that 
besides this effect, the removal of rock by denudation from one area 
^d its accumulation upon another affects the equilibrium of the crust ,* 
that the portions where denudation is active, being relieved of weiglit, 
rise, while those where deposition is prolonged, being on the contrary 
loaded, sink. This hypothesis has recently been strongly advocated 
] Joum, Q«ol, 8oc. iii. (1834^J p. 206. 
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W some of the geologists who have been exploring the Western 
territories of America, and who point in proof of its trath to evidence 
of continuous subsidence in tracts where there was prolonged deposi- 
tion, and of the uprise and curvature of originally horizontal strata over 
mountain ranges like the Uintah Mountains in Wyoming and Utah, 
which have been for a long time out of water. To suppose, however, 
that the removal and deposit of a few thousand feet ot rock should 
so seriously affect the equilibrium of the crust as to cause it to sink 
and rise in proportion, would evince such a mobility in the earth 
as could not tail to manifest itself in a far more powerful way under 
the influence of lunar and solar attraction. That there has always 
been the closest relation between upheaval and denudation on the 
one hand, and subsidence and deposition on the other, is undoubtedly 
true. But denudation has been one of the consequences of upheaval, 
and deposition has been only kept up by continual subsidence. 

We are concerned in the present part of this volume only with 
the surface features of the land in so far as they bear on questions of 
geological dynamics. The history of these features will be more 
conveniently treated in Book VIL after the structure and history of 
4ihe crust have been described. Before quitting the subject, however, 
we may observe that the larger terrestrial features, such as the great 
ocean basins, the lines of submarine ridge surmounted here and there 
by islands chiefly of volcanic materials, the continental masses of land, 
and at least the cores of most great mountain chains, are in the main 
of high antiquity, stamped as it were from the earliest geological 
ages on the physiognomy of the globe, and that their present aspect 
has been the result not merely of original hypogene operations but 
of long-continued superficial action by the epigene forces described 
at p. 316. 

Section IV. Hypogene Causes of Changes in the Texture, 
Structure, and Composition of Kocks. 

The phenomena of hypogene action considered in the foregoing 
pages relate almost wholly to the effects produced at the surface. 
It is evident, however, that these phenomena must be accompanied 
by very considerable internal changes in the rocks which form the 
earth’s outer crust. These rocks, subjected to enormous pressure, 
have been contorted, crumpled, and folded back upon themselves, as 
if thousands of feet of solid limestones, sandstones, and shales had 
been merely a few layers of carpet ; they have been shattered and 
fractured ; they have in some paces been pushed far above their 
original position, in others demessed far beneath it : so great has 
been the compression which tney have undergone that their com- 
ponent particles have in many places been re-arranged, and even 
crystallized. They have here and there actually been reduced to 
flosion, and have been abundantly invaded by masses of molten rock 
from l^low. 
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la the present section the student is asked to consider chiefly the 
nature of the agencies by which such changes can be effected ; the 
results achieved, in so far as they constitute part of the architecture 
or structure of the earth’s crust, will be discussed in Book IV. At 
the outset, it is evident that he can hardly hope to detect many of these 
processes of subterranean change actually in progress and watch 
their effects. The very vastness of some of them places them beyond 
his direct reach, and he can only reason regarding them from the 
changes which he sees them to have produced. But a good number 
are of a kind which can in some measure be imitated in laboratories 
and furnaces. It is not re(]^uisite, therefore, to speculate wholly in 
the dark on this subject. Since the early and classic researches of 
Sir James Hall, great progress has been made in the investigation of 
hypogene processes by experiment. The conditions of nature have 
been imitated as closely as possible, and varied in different ways, 
with the result of giving us an increasingly clear insight into the 
physics and chemistry of subterranean geological changes. The 
f )llowing pages are chiefly devoted to an illustration of the nature of 
hypogene action, in so far as that can be inferred from the results of 
actual experiment. The subject may be conveniently treated under 
three heads — 1. The effects of mere heat ; 2. the influence of the co- 
operation of heated water ; 3. the effects of pressure and contraction. 

§ 1. — ^Effects of Heat. 

The importance of heat among the transformations of rocks 
has been fully admitted by geologists, since it used to be the 
watchword of the Huttonian or Vulcanist school at the end of 
last century. Two sources of subterranean heat may have at 
different times and in different degrees co-operated in the pro- 
duction of hypogene changes — the original internal heat of the globe> 
and the heat due to the transformation of mechanical energy in 
the crumpling, fracturing, and crushing of the rocks of the crust. 

Else of temperature by depression. — As stated above, the 
mere recession of rocks from the surface owing to superposition of 
newer deposits upon them will cause the isogeotherms, or lines of 
equal subterranean temperature, to rise — in other words, will raise the 
temperature of the masses so withdrawn. This can take place, how-» 
ever, to but a limited extent unless combined with such depression 
of the crust as to admit of thick sedimentary formations. From 
the rate of increment of temperature downwards it is obvious 
that at no great depth the rocks must be at the temperature 
ol boiling water, and that farther down, but still at a distance 
which relatively to the earth^s radius is small, they must reach and 
^ceed the temperatures at which they would fuse at the surface. 
Mere descent to a great depth, however, will not necessarily result in 
any marked lithological change, as has been shown in the cases of 
the Nova Scotian and South Welsh coaMelds, where sandstones,^ 

u 
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flhales, clays, and coal-seams can be proved to have been once de- 
pressed 14,000 to 17,000 feet below the sea-level, under an overlying 
mass of rock, and yet to have sustained no serious alteration. They 
must have been kept for a long period exposed to a temperature of 
at least 212° Fahr. Such a temperature would have been sufficient to 
set some degree of internal change in progress had any appreciable 
quantity of water been present, whence the absence of any alteration 
may perhaps be explicable on the supposition that these rocks were 
comparatively dry (p. 298). 

Eise of temperature by rock-crushing.— But a further store 
of heat is provided by the internal crushing of rocks during the 
collapse and re-adjustment of the crust. The amount of heat so 
produced has been made the subject of direct experiment. Daubr^e 
has shown that, by the mutual friction of its parts, firm brick-clay can 
be heated in three-quarters of an hour from a temperature of 18° to one 
of 40° 0. (65° to 104° Fahr.)^ The most elaborate and carefully- 
conducted series of experiments yet made in this subject are those 
conducted by Mr. Mallet, He subjected 16 varieties of stone (lime- 
stone, marble, porphyry, granite and slate) in cubes averaging rather 
Jess than IJ inches in height to pressures sufficient to crush them 
to fragments, and estimated the amount of pressure required, and of 
heat produced. The following examples may be selected from his 
table.* 


Hock. 

Temperature 
(Fahr ) m 

1 cubic foot of 
rock due to work 
of crushing. 

Number of cubic 
feet of water at 

32 deg, evapo- 
rated into steam 
at 212 deg. 

Volume of Ice at 

32 deg melted to 
water at 32 deg. 
by one volume of 
rock, 

Caen Stone, Oolite 

8°*004 

0-0046 i 

0-04008 

Sandstone, Ayre Hill, Yorkshire . 

47° -79 : 

0-0234 

0*2026 

Slate, Conway 

132° -85 

0-07 

0*596 

Bowley Bag (basalt) 

213°- 23 ! 

0-109 

0-925 

Granite, Abeidcen 

155° 94 1 

0-072 

0-617 

Scotch furnace clay porphyry . , 

198° -97 

0-083 

0*724 


Within the crust of the earth, there are abundant proofs of 
enormous stresses under which the rocks have been crushed. The 
weight of rock involved in these movements has often been that of 
masses several miles thick. We can conceive that the heat thus 
generated may have been sufficient to promote many chemical and 
minevalogical re-arrangements through the operation of water {posted) 

^ Q^l Exp^rimentale, p. 448, et This distinguished chemist and geologist has 
during the last forty years devoted much time to researches designed to illustrate ex- 
P«rimentally the processes of geology. His numerous important memoirs are scattered 
through the Annales des Mines, Comptes Bendus de VAmd4mie, BvMetin da la 

de France, and other publications. But he has recently collected and rs' 
puUifVd as Mudes Si/nthetiques de Geohgie ExpMmentale, 8vo, 1879— a storehouse oi 
mforihfttiou. The admirable memoirs of Delesse in the same journals should also be studied. 

* FhiL Trane. 1873, p. 187. 
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p. 298), and may even have been here and there enough for the actual 
tiision of the rocks by the crushing of which it was produced 

Rise of temperature by intrusion of erupted rock.— The 
great heat of lava, even when examined at the surface of the earth, has 
been already referred to, and some examples have been given of its 
effects fp. 227). Where it does not reach the surface, but is injected 
into suoterranean rents and passages, it must effect considerable 
changes upon the rocks with which it comes in contact. That such in- 
truded igneous rocks have sometimes melted down portions of the crust 
in their passage can hardly be doubted. But probably still more 
extensive changes may take place from the exceedingly slow rate of 
cooling of erupted masses, and the consequently vast period during 
which their heat is being conveyed through the adjacent rocks. 
Allusion will be made in later pages to the observed amount of such 
“contact metamorphism” (Book IV. Part Vlll.). 

Expansion. — feocks are dilated by heat. The extent to which 
this takes place has been measured with some precision for various 
kinds of rock, as shown in the subjoined table. 


Bock. 

1 

Expansion for 
every 1® Fahr. 

Authority. 

Black marble, Galway, Ireland 

Grey granite, Aberdeen . . . 

Slate, Penrhyn, Wales .... 
White marble, Sicily .... 
Red sandslone, Portland, Connec-1 
ticut j 

•00000247 

•00000488 
•00000576 ; 
•00000613 1 

•00000963 

/Adio, 'Pram. Boy, Soc. Edin, xiii. 
\ p. 366. 

Ibid 

Ibid. 

Ibid. 

Totten, Amer. Journ, Sci, xxii. 136. 


According to these data the expansion of ordinary rocks ranges 
from about 2-47 to 9*63 millionths for 1° Fahr. Even ordinary 
daily and seasonal changes of temperature suffice to produce con- 
siderable superficial changes in rocks (see p. 319). The much higher 
temperatures to which rocks are exposed by subsidence within the 
earth’s crust must have far greater effects. Some experiments by 
Pfaff in heating from an ordinary temperature up to a red heat, or 
about 1180° 0., small columns of granite from, the Fichtelgebirge, 
red porphyry from the Tyrol, and basalt from Auvergne, gave the 
expansion of the granite as 0-016808, of the porphyry 0*012718, of 
the basalt 0*01199^ The expansion and contraction of rocks by 
heating and cooling have been already referred to as pos&ible 
sources of upheaval and depression (p. 284), 

Crystallization (Marble). — ^In the experiments of Sir James 
Hall, pounded chalk, hermetically enclosed in gun-barrels and 
exposed to the temperature of melting silver, was melted and 
partially crystallized, but still retained its carbonic acid. Ohalk, 

* Z. BmUoU, Geol, Get, xxiv. p. 403. 

u 2 
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similarly exposed, with the addition of a little water, was reduced to 
'the state of marble.^ These experiments have recently been repeated 
by G. Rose, who has produced by dry heat from lithograph io lime* 
stone and chalk, fine-grained marWe without melting. The distinction 
of marble is the independent crystalline condition of its component 
granules of calcite. This structure, therefore, can be superinduced 
by heat under pressure. In nature, portions of limestone which have 
been invaded by intrusive masses of igneous rock have been converted 
into marble, the gradations from the unaltered into the altered rock 
being distinctly traceable, as will be shown in subsequent pages 
(Book IV. Part VIII.). 

Production of Prismatic Structure. — The long-continued high 
temperature of iron-furnaces has been observed to have superinduced 
a prismatic or columnar structure upon the hearth-stones. This fact 
is of interest in geology, seeing that sandstones and other rocks in 
contact with eruptive masses of igneous matter have at various 
depths below the surface assumed a similar internal arrangement 
(Book IV. Part VIIL). 

Fusion. — In an interesting series of experiments the illustrious 
De Saussure (1779) fused some of the rocks of Switzerland and 
France, and inferred from them, contrary to the opinion previously 
expressed by Desmarest,^ that basalt and lava have not been produced 
from granite, but from hornstone (pierre de come), varieties of 
“schorl,” calcareous clays, marls, and micaceous earths, and the 
cellular varieties from different kinds of slate.® He observed, how- 
ever, that the artificial products obtained by fusion were glassy and 
enamel-like, and did not always recall volcanic rocks, though some 
exactly resembled porous lavas. Dolomieu (1788) also contended 
that as an artificially-fused lava becomes a glass and not a crystalline 
mass with crystals of easily fusible minerals, there must be some flux 
present in the original lava, and he supposed that this might be 
sulphur.^ 

Sir James Hall, about the year 1790, began an important in- 
vestigation, in which he succeeded in reducing various ancient ' and 
modern volcanic rocks to the condition of glass, and in restoring 
them, by slow cooling, to a stony state.* Since that time many 
other researches of a more complicated kind have been undertaken, 
especially by Delesse, DaubrOe, Deville, Bunsen, Bischof, H. and 
W. B. Rogers. By these observations it has been abundantly proved 
that all rocks undergo molecular changes when exposed to high 
temperature, that when the heat is sufficiently raised they become 
iluio, that if the glass thus obtained is rapidly cooled it remains 
vitreous, and that, if allowed to cool slowly, a more or less distinct 


* Trcm. Roy. 8oe. Edin. vi. (1805), p. 101, 121. 

* Mem. Acad. Seien. 1771, p. 273. 

* De Sauseure, Voyages dans Us Alpes, edit. 1803, tome i. p. 178. 

* Isles Ponces, p. 8 et seq. 

* Trans. Roy, me. Fdin. v. p. 4.3. 
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crystallisation sets in, tlie glass is devitrified, and a lithoid product 
is the result. 

Illustrations of the influence of different degrees of heat upon 
rocks of yarious kinds may often be very instructively observea at 
lime-kilns, especially those roughly-built kilns or pits which may 
still be met with in outlying districts. Some of the stones lining 
such cavities will be found with no sensible change, others show a 
somewhat cellular, others a rudely prismatic structure, while some 
have had their surfaces fused into a rough glaze or enamel. The 
bricks or stones used for lining furnaces present similar illustrations. 
In these and other effects, when produced by the contact of hot 
intruded igneous rocks, the alteration is merely local, and has 
obviously been produced either by contact with a highly-heated 
surface, or through the operation of heated v^ours escaping from 
the eruptive mass. But, besides such minor effects due to contact, 
others of a more general kind affect large masses of rock or whole 
districts of country (Book IV. Part VIII.). 

The effect of heat in the open air upon different minerals varies 
considerably. Thus a few, such as native arsenic and calomel, pass 
into vapour without melting and form sublimates. But many re- 
fractory substances may be made to sublimate in the presence of 
other vapours, in particular, of fluorine and boron (see p. 302). 
Some minerals (sulpnur, for example) pass at once, others (like mica, 
olivine, and hornblende), almost at once, from the liquid into the 
solid condition, as water does in freezing. The majority, how- 
ever, after fusion, have an intermediate viscous stage, like that 
of iron and glass. Many minerals can be made to crystallize again 
after fusion (augite, garnet, calcite, rock-salt, fluor-spar), or can be 
artificially produced by the melting together of their component 
ingredients (augite, apatite, pyromorphite) ; others, however, remain 
in an amorphous vitreous condition.^ 

A glass is an amorphous substance resulting from fusion, 
perfectly isotropic in its action on transmitted polarized light {antef 
pp. 99, 189). Its specific gravity is rather lower than that of the same 
substance in the crystallized condition. By being allowed to cool 
slowly, or being kept for some hours at a heat which softens it, glass 
assumes a dull porcelain-like aspect This devitrification 
possesses much interest to the geologist, seeing that most volcanic 
rocks, as has been already (p. 101) described, present the characters 
of devitrified glasses. It consists in the appearance of minute 
crystallites, and other imperfect or rudimentary crystalline forms, 
accompanied with an increase of density and diminution of volume. 
It must be regarded as an intermediate stage between the perfectly 
glassy and the crystalline conditions. 

Rocks exposed to temperatures as high as their melting-points 
fuse into glass which, in the great majority of cases, is of a bottle- 
green or black colour, the depth of the tint depending mainly on the 
' Both, Cham, Qeol i. p. 40t. 
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proportion of iron^ In this respect they resemble the natural glasses 
— pitchstones and obsidians. They almost always contain minute 
jells or bubbles, arising probably from the disengagement of water 
3 r of oxygen. But after the most thorough fusion which has been 
found ^ssible, minute granules usually appear in the solidified 
^lass. Sometimes these consist of specks of q^uartz (which from 
its refractory nature is especially apt to remain unmelted) or of 
other minerals of the original rock.^ 

Microscopic investigation of artificially-fused rocks shows that, 
even in what seems to be a tolerably homogenous glass, there are 
abundant minute hair-like, feathered, needle-shaped, or irregulnrly- 
aggregatcd bodies diflfused through the glassy paste. These crystal- 
J^tes, in some cases colourless, in others opaque, metallic oxides, 
particularly oxides of iron, resemble the crystallites observed in many 
volcanic rocks (p. 100). They may be obtained even from the fusion 
of a granitic or granitoid rock, as in the well-known case of the 
Mount (Sorrel syenite near Leicester, which, being fused and slowly 
cooled, yielded to Mr. Sorby abundant crystallites, including 
exquisitely-grouped octohedra of magnetite.^ 

According to the observations of Delcsse, volcanic rocks, when 
reduced'*to a molten condition, attack briskly the sides of the 
Hessian crucibles in which they are contained, and even eat them 
through. This is an interesting fact, for it helps to explain how 
some intrusive igneous rocks have come to occupy positions previously 
filled by sedimentary strata, and why, under such circumstances, the 
composition of the same mass of rock should be found to vary 
considerably from place to place.® 

Contraction of Rooks in passing from a Glassy to a Stony 
State, — Reference has been made (pp. 284, 291) to the expansion of 
rocks by heat and their contraction on cooling ; likewise to the differ- 
ence between their volume in the molten and in the solid state. It 
would appear that this diminutiou in density as rocks pass from a crys- 
talline into a vitreous condition, is, on the whole, greater the more 
silica and alkali are present, and is less as the proportion of iron, lime, 
and alumina increases. According to Delesse, granites, quartziferous 
porphyries, and such highly silicated rocks lose from 8 to 11 
per cent, of their density when they are reduced to the condition of 
glass, basalts lose from 3 to 5 per cent., and lavas, including the 

* One of thebasftltsof Arthor’e Sent, Edinburgh, after exposure to a high temperature 
for four hours, was supposed to be completely fused ; but was found on examination 
with the microscope to have retained its large labradonte crystals, only partially rounded 
on the edges and otherwise unadected. 

* Zirkel, Mik. Be$ch. p. 92 ; Sorby, Addreu Oeol Sect. Brit. Assoc, 1880. On the 
mioroBOopio struoturo of slags, &c., see Vogelsang’s ** Krystalliteu.” 

* Bm. Soo. Q€ol France, 2nd sor., iv. 1382 ; see also Trans. Edin. Roy. Soe. •ttit. 
p.^92. ^Bischof has described a series of experiments on the fusion of lavas with 
Cerent proportions of clay-slate. He found that the lava of Niedermendig kept an 
hour in a beilowa-fumaoe was reduced to a black glassy substance without pores, and 
that a similar product was obtained even alter SO per cent, of clay-slate had been added 
and* the whole had been kept for two hours in the furnace. Chm. und Phys. Oeol. 
Supp. ( 1871 ), p. 88 . 
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vitreous varieties, from 0 to 4 per cent.^ More recently Mr. Mallet 
has observed that plate glass (taken as representative of acid or 
siliceous rocks) in passing from the liquid condition into solid glass 
contracts 1*59 per cent., 100 parts of the molten liquid measuring 
98*41 when solidified; while iron-slag (having a composition not 
unlike that of many basic igneous rocks) contracts 6’7 per cent., 
100 parts of the molten mass measuring 93*3 when cold.* By 
the contraction due to such changes in the internal condition of 
subterranean masses of rock minor oscillations of level of the surface 
may be accounted for, as already stated (p. 284). Thus the vitreous 
solidification of a molten mass of siliceous rock 1000 feet thick might 
cause a subsidence of about 16 feet, while, if the rock were basic, 
the amount of subsidence might be 67 feet. 

Difference between the products of artificial fusion and 
natural lavas. — In the exj^eriments of De Saussure, Eolomieu, Hall, 
and subsequent observers, it has been found impossible to obtain 
from a piece of fused rock a crystalline substance exactly resembling 
the original mass. Externally it may appear quite stony, but its 
internal structure, as revealed by the microscope, shows it to be 
essentially a slag or glass, and not a truly crystallme rock. There 
is another fundamental difference between the natural and artificial 
products. When a compound containing substances of different 
fusibilities is artificially melted, and allowed thereafter to cool in 
such a way that the various ingredients may separate from each 
other, they appear in their order of fusibility, the most refractory 
coming first, and the most fusible being the last to take a solid form. 
But in rocks which have crystallized naturally from a fluid condition, 
it is often to be observed that the component minerals have been far 
from obeying what might have been supposed to be their invariable 
law. Thus, in all parts of the world, granite presents the very 
striking fact that its quartz, which we call an infusible mineral, has 
actually solidified after the more fusible felspar. In the Vesuvian 
lavas the diflScultly fusible leucite may be seen to have enclosed 
crystals already formed of the fusible augite. In some ancient 
crystalline rocks the pyroxenic constituents, which offer a less 
resistance to fusion, have assumed a crystalline form before the more 
refractory triclinic felspars. From these facts it is clear that, in the 
fusion of rocks and in their subsequent consolidation, there have been 
conditions under which the normal order of appearance of the 
minerals might be disturbed or reversed. 

Yet another fact may be mentioned to show further the difference 
between the kind of fusion which has frequently obtained in “nature 

* Bull. 8oe. Qiol France, 1847, p. 1890, Bjsohof had determined the contraction of 
granite to be as mneh as 25 per cent. (Leonhard und Bronn Jahrb. 1841). The oorject- 
n®** oMhia determination was disputed by D. Forbes (Geol. Mag. 1870, p. 1), who 
found nom hia own experiments that the amount of oontraotiou must be muen lew. 

much in excess of thote recently obtained with much care 
defect in their determination may be enupeoted. 

» Fhtl. Tyrant, clxiii pp. 201, 204; olxv. ; Free. Boy. 8oe. xxii. p. 828. 
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and that of the ordinary operations of a glass-work or iron-furnace. 
As far back as the year 1846, Scheerer observed that there exist in 
granite various minerals which could not have consolidated save at 
a comparatively low temperature. He instanced especially gadolinites, 
orthites, and allanites, which cannot endure a higher temperature 
than a dull-red heat without altering their physical characters; 
and he eoncluded that granite, though it may have possessed a high 
temperature, cannot have solidified from simple igneous fusion.^ 

We may conclude, therefore, that the confessedly igneous rocks 
of the earth’s crust, though they can be shown to nave been in a 
fluid or pasty state, have not solidified from that mere simple fusion 
which we can accomplish artificially, but that conditions have been 
igplved which have not been successfully imitated in any laboratory 
^^furnace. We may infer also that in the modifications of rock 
structure and texture, short of actual fusion, simple dry heat has 
not been the active agent. 

Three obvious differences present themselves between the natural 
and artificial operations. (1.) The element of time must be taken 
into account ; igneous rocks, more particularly the portions of them 
which consolidated beneath the surface, have cooled vastly more 
slowly than any artificial product. (2.) Rocks which have un- 
doubtedly once b(jen in a liquid, others that may have consolidated 
from a pasty condition, and some which have been injected as veins 
and dykes into previously consolidated masses, contain water 
imprisoned within their component crystals. This is not water 
subsequently introduced. Ocular demonstration of the abundance 
of water in the molten magma beneath the crust is furnished by the 
enormous discharges of steam from volcanoes, and from many erupted 
lavas, long after .they have congealed (p. 198). In the crystals 
of recent lava, as well as in those of early geological periods, the 
presence of water in minute cavities may be readily detected (p. 96). 
It is contained in microscopic cells within the component minerals, 
and was enclosed with its gases and saline solutions at the time 
when these minerals crystallized out of their parent magma. 
The quartz of granite is usually full of such water-vesicles. “A 
thousand millions,” says Mr. J. Clifton Ward, “might easily be 
contained within a cubic inch of quartz, and sometimes the 
contained water must make up at least 5 per cent, of the whole 
volume of the containing quartz.” Thus microscopic investiga- 
tion confirms the conclusion arrived at by Scheerer in the memoir 
already cited, that at the time of its eruption granite must 
have ‘been a kind of pasty mass containing a considerable 
proportion of water. It is common now to speak of the “aquo- 
igneous ” origin of some eruptive rocks, and to treat their production 
as part of what are termed the ** hydro-thermal ” operations of 
geology. We may conclude that, while some rocks, like obsidian 
and pitohstone, which so closely resemble artificial glasses, may have 


' BuU. Soo. Q4ol Franoe, iy. p. 468. 
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been derived from a simple igneous fusion such as can be imitated in 
a furnace (though even in these the presence and influence of water 
may be traced), the vast majority of rocks have had a more complex 
origin, and in a great number of cases can be proved to have been 
mingled with more or less water while they were still fluid. Some 
of the operations of the* contained water, so lar as they can be inferred 
from experiment, are stated at p. 298. (3.) There can be no question 
that, in the great hypogene laboratory of nature, rocks have been 
softened and fused under enormous pressure. Besides the pressure 
due to their varying depth from the surface, they must have been 
subject to the enormous expansion of the superheated water or vapour 
which filled all their cavities, and sometimes, also, to the compres- 
sion resulting from the secular contraction of the globe and CQi||p« 
quent corrugation of the crust. Mr. Sorby inferred that in many 
cases the pressure under which granite consolidated must have been 
equal to that of an overlying mass of rock 60,000 feet, or more 
than 9 miles, in thickness, while De la Vall4e Poussin and Renard 
from other data deduced a pressure equal to 87 atmospheres fp. 97). 
It is not probable that any such thick overlying mass ever dia cover 
the granite. 

If, therefore, any conclusion may be safely based upon the con- 
current testimony of experiment, it would appear that perfect anhy- 
drous fusion, or the reduction of a rock to tne state of a completely 
homogeneous glass, has been a comparatively rare process in nature, 
or at least that such glasses, if originally formed, nave in the vast 
majority of cases undergone devitrification and crystallization, until 
the glassy base has been reduced to a fraction of the total mass of 
the rock, or has entirely passed into a stony condition. Besides 
the obsidians and other natural glasses, traces of an original vitreous 
base can be readily observed with the microscope between the 
definitely-formed crystals of many igneous rocks. But in such 
rocks as granite, no glass exists, nor any trace of the crystallites so 
generally found as accompaniments of the vitreous condition. 
Doubtless such differences point to original distinctions in the kind 
and degree of fusion of the rocks. It seems reasonable to suppose 
that those rocks which show a glassy ground-mass, and the presence 
of crystallites, have been fused under conditions more nearly 
resembling those of the simple igneous fusion of experiment. 

Sublimation. — It has long been known that many mineral 
substances can be obtained in a crystalline form from the condensation 
of vapours (p. 202). This process, called Sublimation, may be the 
result of the mere cooling and reappearance of bodies which have 
been vaporised by heat and solidify on cooling, or of the solution 
of these bodies in other vapours or gases, or of the reaction of 
different vapours upon each other. These operations, of such comlnon 
occurrence at volcanic vents, and in the crevices of recently erupted 
and still hot lava-streams, have been successfully imitated ,by 
experiment In the early researches of Sir James Hall on the effects 
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of heat modified bv compression, he obtained by sublimation 
** transparent and well-defined crystals,” lining the unoccupied portion 
of a hermetically-sealed iron tube, in which he had placed and 
exposed to a high temperature some fragments of limestone.^ 
Numerous experiments have been made by Delesse, Paubr^e, and 
others, in the production of minerals by sublimation. Thus, many of 
the metallic sulphides found in mineral veins have been produced, by 
exposing to a comparatively low temperature (between that of 
boiling water and a dull-red heat) tubes containing metallic chlorides 
and sulphide of hydrogen. By varying the materials employed, 
corundum, quartz, apatite, and other minerals have been obtained.. 
It is not difficult, therefore, to understand how, in the crevices o£ 
liMa-streams and volcanic cones, as well as in mineral veins, sulphides 
aM oxides of iron and other minerals may have been formed by the 
ascent of heated vapours. Superheated steam is endowed with a 
remarkable power of dissolving that intractable substance, silica; 
artificially heated to the temperature of the melting point of cast- 
iron, it rapidly attacks silica, and deposits the mineral in snow- 
white crystals as it cools. Sublimation, however, can hardly be 
conceived as having operated in the formation of rocks, save here 
and there in the infilling of open fissures. 

§2. Influence of Heated Water — Metamorphism. 

In the geological contest fought at the beginning of the century 
between the Neptunists and the Plutonists, the two great battle-cries 
were, on the one side, Water, on the other, Fire. The progress of 
science since that time has shown that each of the parties had some 
truth on its side, and had seized one aspect of the problems touching 
the origin of rocks. If subterranean heat has played a large part in the 
construction of the materials of the earth’s crust, water, on the other 
hand, has performed a hardly less important share of the task. They 
have often co-operated together, and in such a way that the result 
must be regarded as their joint achievement, wherein the respective 
share of each can hardly be exactly apportioned. In Part II. of this 
Book the chemical operation of infiltrating water at ordinary tem- 
peratures at the surface and among rocks at limited depths is 
described. We are here concerned mainly with the work done by 
water when within the influence of subterranean heat. 

Presence of water in all rooks. — By numerous observations it 
has been proved that all rocks within the accessible portion of the 
earth’s crust contain interstitial water, or, as it is sometimes called, 
quarry-water (eau de carriere). This is not chemically combined 
with their mineral constituents, nor hermetically sealed up in vesicles, 
but* is merely retained in their pores. Most of it evaporates when 
the stone is taken out of the parent rock and freely exposed to the 
atmosphere. The absorbent powers of rocks vary greatly, and chiefly 
' Trant. Boy. Soc. Edin, vi. p. lie. 
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in proportion to their degree of porosity. Gypsntn absorbs from 
about 0*50 to 1*50 per cent, of water by weight; granite, about 0*37 
per cent. ; quartz from a vein in granite, 0-08 ; chalk, about 20*0 ; 
plastic clay, from 19*5 to 24*6. These amounts may be increased by 
exhausting the air from the specimens and then immersing them in 
water.^ 

The interstitial water of igneous rocks may be either an original 
constituent, deriving its origin, like any of the component minerals, 
from molten reservoirs within the earth’s crust, or may have de- 
scended from the surface. Many facts majr be adduced in support of 
the greater probability of the second view. Besides the general 
proximity of volcanic orifices to large sheets of water, we have 
abundant evidence of the actual descent of water from the 8urf|ee, 
both through fissures, and also by permeation through the solid 
substance of rocks. All surface rocks contain water, and no mineral 
substance is strictly impervious to the passage of this liquid. The 
well-known artificial colouring of agates proves that even mineral 
substances apparently the most homogeneous and impervious can be 
traversed by liquids. In the series of experiments above (p. 263) 
referred to, Baubree has illustrated the power possessed by water of 
penetrating rocks, in virtue of their porosity and capillarity, even 
against a considerable counter-pressure of vapour; and, without 
denying the presence of original water, he concludes that the 
interstitial water of igneous rocks may all have been derived by 
descent from the surface. 

The masterly researches of Poiseuille have shown that the rate of 
flow of liquids through capillaries is augmented by heat. He proves 
that water at a temperature of 45° C. in such situations moves nearly 
three times faster than at a temperature of 0° 0. At the high 
temperatures under which the water must exist at some depth within 
the crust, its power of penetrating the capillary interstices of rocks 
must be increased to such a degree as to enable it to become a 
powerful geological agent.^ 

Solvent power of water among rocks.— The presence of 
interstitial water must affect the chemical constitution of rocks. It 
is now well understood that there is probably no terrestrial substance 
which, under proper conditions, is not to some extent soluble in 
water. By an interesting series of experiments, made many years 
ago by Messrs. Rogers, it was ascertained that ordinary mineral 
constituents of rocks could be dissolved to an appreciable extent even 
by distilled water, and that the change was accelerated and augmented 
by the presence of carbonic acid.® Water, as pure as it ever occurs 
in a natural state, can hold in solution appreciable proportions of 

‘ See an interesting paper by Delesse, Bull. Boo, Qeol France, 2me s^r. xix. (1861-2) 
p. 65. 

• Comptee BentZus (1810), xi. p. 1048. Pfaflf (Allgemine Oeologie, p. 141) concludes 
fiom hiB calculations as to the relations between pressure and tension that water may 
descend to any depth in fissures and remain in a fluid state even at high temperatures. 

• Amertcan Joum, Boienee (2), t. p. 401. 
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silica, alkaliferous silicates, and iron oxide even at ordinary tem- 
peratures. The mere presence, therefore, of water within the pores 
of subterranean rocks cannot but give rise to changes in the com- 
position of these rocks. Some of the more soluble materials must be 
dissolved, and, as the water evaporates, must be redeposited in a new 
form.^ 

This power increased by heat. — The chemical action of water 
is increased by heat, which may be either the earth’s original heat 
or that which arises from internal crushing of the crust. Mere 
descent from the surface into successive isogeotherms raises the 
temperature of permeating water until it may greatly exceed the 
boiling point, but a high temperature is not necessary for many 
important mineral rearrangements. Daubr^e has proved that very 
moderate heat, not more that 50° C. (122° Fahr.) has sufficed for 
the production of zeolites in Roman bricks by the mineral waters of 
Plombieres.* He has experimentally demonstrated the vast increase 
of chemical activity of water with augmentation of its temperature, 
by exposing a glass tube containing about half its weight of water to 
a temperature of about 400° C. At the end of a week he found the 
tube so entirely changed into a white, opaque, powdery mass as to 
present not the least resemblance to glass. The remaining water 
was highly charged with an alkaline silicate containing 63 per 
cent, of soda and 37 per cent, of silica, with traces of potash and 
lime. The white solid substance was ascertained to be composed 
almost entirely of crystalline materials, partly in the form of 
minute perfectly limpid bipyramidal crystals of quartz, but chiefly 
of very small acicular prisms of wollastonite. It was found, more- 
over, that the portion of the tube which had not been directly in 
contact with the water was as much altered as the rest, whence it 
was inferred that at these high temperatures and pressures the 
vapour of water acts chemically like the water itself. 

Oo-operation of pressure. — The effect of pressure must be 
recognized as most important in enabling water, especially when 
heated, to dissolve and retain in solution a larger quantity of mineral 
matter than it could otherwise do.^ In Daubrde’s experiments just 
cited, the tubes were hermetically sealed and secured against fracture, 
so that the pressure of the greatly superheated vapour had full 
effect. By this means, with alkaline water, he not only produced 
the two minerals above mentioned, but also felspar and diopside. 
The enormous pressures under which many crystalline rocks have 
solidified is indicated by the liquid carbon dioxide in the vesicles of 
their crystals. 

Experiments in metamorphism.~Besides showing the solvent 
power of super-heated water and vapour upon glass in illustration of 

* See further on this enbject, Part II. p. 853. 

s CMogie JEs^rimentale, p. 462. 

> ISorby has snowu that the solubility of all salts which exhibit contraction in solu- 
tion is remexkably increased by pressure. Proc. Boy. 8oc. (1862>3), p. 840. 
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what happens within the crust of the earth, Dauhree’s experiments 
possess a high interest and suggestiveness in regard to the internal 
rearrangements and new structures which water may superinduce upon 
rocks. Hermetically sealed glass tubes containing scarcely one-thirtl of 
their weight of water and exposed for several days to a temperature 
below an incipient red heat, showed not only a tliorough transformation 
of structure into a wliite, porous, kaolin-like substance, encrusted with 
innumerable bipyramidal crystals of quartz like those of the drusy 
cavities of rocks, but had acquired a very distinct fibrous and even 
an eminently schistose structure. The glass was found to split 
readily into concentric laminae arranged m a general way parallel 
to the original surfaces of the tube, and so thin that ten of 
them could be counted in a breadth of a single millimetre. Even 
where the glass though attacked retained its vitreous character, 
these fine zones appeared like the lines of an agate. The whole 
structure recalled that of some schistose and crystalline rocks. 
Treated with acid the altered glass crumbled and permitted the 
isolation of certain nearly opaque globules and of some minute 
transparent infusible acicular crysttils or microliths, sometimes 
grouped in bundles and reacting on polarized light. Reduced to thin 
slices and examined under the microscope witli a magnifying power 
of 300 diameters, the altered glass presented ; Ist, Spherulites, of 
a millimetre in radius, nearly opaque, yellowish, bristling with points 
which perhaps belong to a kind of crystallization, and with an 
internal radiating fibrous structure (these resist the action of con- 
centrated hydrochloric acid, whence they cannot be a zeolite, but 
may be a substance like chalcedony) ; 2nfi, innumerable colourless 
acicular microlitlis, with a frequently stellate, more rarely solitary 
distribution, resisting the action of acid like quartz or an anhydrous 
silicate ; Srd, dark green crystals of pyroxene (diopside). Daubr^ 
satisfied himself that these enclosures did not pre-exist in the glass, 
but were developed in it during the process of alteration.^ 

Scheerer, Elie de Beaumont, and Daubree have shown how the 
presence of a comparatively small quantity of water in eruptive 
Igneous rocks may nave contributed to suspend their solidification, 
and to promote the crystallization of their silicates at temperatures 
considerably below the point of fusion and in a succession different 
from their relative order of fusibility. In this way the solidification 
of quartz in granite after the crystallization of the silicates, which 
would be unintelligible on the supposition of mere dry fusion, 
becomes explicable, likewise the enclasure of highly fusible augite in 
the nearly infusible leucite of some Italian lavas. The watei/’may be 

I Expmm. p. 158 et $eq. The production of cryatale and microliths in the 
devitriflcetion of glass at oomparativelv low temperatures by the action of watea is of 
great interest. The first observer wno desonbod the phenomenon appears to have 
been Brewster, who, in the second decade of ^is oentury, studied the effect upon 
polarised light of glass decomposed by ordinary meteorio action. (Phil. Trans. 1814. 
Trans. Boy. 800 . Edin. xxii. (1^) p, M7. See on tiie weathering of rocks. Part II. of 
this Book, p. 3^.) 
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regarded as a kind of mother-li(juor out of which the silicates 
crystallue apart from relative fusibility. 

But beside the effects from increase of temperature and pressure 
we have to take into account the fact that water in a natural state is 
never chemically pure. In its descent through the air it absorbs in 
particular oxygen and carbon dioxide, and filtering through the soil it 
abstracts more of this oxide as well as other results of decomposing 
organic matter. It is thus enabled to effect numerous decom- 
positions of subterranean rocks even at ordinary temperatures and 
pressures. But as it continues its underground journey and obtains 
increased solvent power, the very solutions it takes up augment its 
capacity for effecting mineral transformations. Tlie inHiience of 
dissolved alkaline carbonates in promoting the decomposition of 
many minerals was long ago pointed out by Bischof. In 1857 
Storry Hunt showed by experiments that water impregnated with 
these carbonates would, at a temperature of not more than 212° Fahr., 
produce chemical reactions among the elements of many sedimentaiy 
rocks, dissolving silica and generating various silicates.^ Daubree 
likewise proved that in presence of dissolved alkaline silicates at 
temperatures above 700° Fahr. various siliceous minerals, as quartz, 
felspar and pyroxene, could be crystallized, and that at this tempera- 
ture these silicates would combine with kaolin to form felspar.* 

The presence of fluorine has been proved experimentally to have 
a remarkable action in facilitating some precipitates, especially tin 
oxides, as well as in other parts of the mechanism of mineral veins.® 
Further illustrations of the important part probably played by this 
element in the crystallization of some minerals and rocks have been 
published bj St. Claire Deville and Hautefeudle, who by the use of 
compounds of fluorine have obtained such minerals as rutile, brookite, 
anatase and corundum in crystalline form.* L. de Beaumont in- 
ferred that the mineralizing influence of fluorine had been effective 
even in the crystallization of granite. He believed that ‘‘the 
volatile compound enclosed in granite, before its consolidation 
contained not only water, chlorine, and sulphur, like the substance 
disengaged from cooling lavas, but also fluorine, phosphorus and 
boron, whence it acquired much greater activity and a capacity for 
acting on many bodies on which the volatile matter contained in the 
lavas of Etna has but a comparatively insignificant action.”® 

Application of experimental results to the theory of the 
metamorphism of rooks. — In a large number of instances it is 
doubtless quite impossible to say from which of the various sources 
of hypdgene heat above enumerated, or from what combination of 


* PhiL Mag. xv. p. 68. 

* SuU. 8oe. OM. France, xv. p. 108. 

* First suggested by Daubr^, Ann. dee Mines (18 tl), Sme s^r. xx.p. 65. 

< Chmptes mdus, xlvi. v. 764 (1858) ; xlvii. p. 89 ; Ivii. p. 648 (1865). 

* Swries Emanaiions Vohaniques ei Metallifh-es, Bull. Soo. G^ol France, iv. (1846X 
). 1249. This admirable and exhaustive memoir, one of the greatest mouumeuts of 
S. de !^aumont*g genius, should be consulted by the student. 
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them, that elevation of temperature has proceeded of which the 
metamorphism of rocks may be regarded as one result. Looking at 
the question in its broadest aspect and without reference to the special 
source of heat, we can perceive four conditions which must have 
largely determined internal rearrangements in rocks. (1) The 
temperature, from the lowest at which any change is possible up to 
that of complete fusion ; (2) the nature of the materials operated 
upon, some oeing much more susceptible of change from heat than 
others ; (3) the pressure under which tlie heat acted, the potency of 
its action fcing much increased with increase of pressure ; (4) the 
presence of water usually containing various mineral solutions, 
whereby chemical changes might be effected which would not be 
possible in dry heat. 

Since experiment has proved that in presence of water under 
pressure, even at comparatively low temperatures, mineral substances 
are vigorously attacked, we may expect to find that as these con- 
ditions abundantly exist within the earth’s crust, the rocks exposed 
to them have been more or less altered. A large proportion of the 
accessible crust consists of sedimentary materials which were laid 
down on the ocean bottom, and which wore abundantly soaked with 
sea-water even after they had been covered over with more recent 
formations. The gradual growth of the submarine accumulations 
would of course deprive the lower strata of most of their original 
water, but some proportion of it would probably remain. Jf, according 
to Dana, the average amount of interstitial water in stratified rocks, 
such as limestones, sandstones, and shales, be assumed to be 2*67 
per cent., which is probably less than the truth, “ the amount will 
correspond to two quarts of water for every cubic foof of rock.” ' 
There is certainly a considerable store of water ready for chemical 
action when the required conditions of heat and pressure are ob- 
tained. We must also remember that as the water in which the 
sedimentary formations of the crust were formed was mostly that of 
the ocean, it already possessed chlorides, sulphates, and other salts 
with which to begin its reactions. The inference may therefore be 
drawn that rocks possessing not more than 3 per cent, of interstitial 
water cannot be depressed to depths of several thousand feet beneath 
the level of the earth’s surface, and undergo great pressure and 
crushing, without suffering more or less marked internal change or 
metamorphism. 

A metamorphosed rock is one which has suffered such a minera- 
logical rearrangement of its substance. It may or may not have been a 
crystalline rock originally. Any rock capable of alteration (and all 
rocks must be so in some degree) will, when subjected to the re- 
quired conditions, become metamorphic. The resulting structure, 
however, will, in most oases, bear witness to the original character 
of the mass. In some cases the change has consisted merely in the 
rearrangement or crystallization of one mineral originally present, as 
' MaDaal,.3rd ed. (1880), p. 758. 
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in limestone converted into marble ; in others it has involved the 
introduction of mineral solutions, and the partial or complete trans- 
formation of the original constituents, whether crystalline or clastic, 
into new crystalline minerals. Quartz-rock is evidently a compacted 
sandstone, either hardened by mere pressure, or most frequently by 
the deposit of silica between its gianules, or a slight solution of* 
these granules by permeating water so that they have become 
mutually adherent. A clay-slate is a hardened, cleaved, and somewhat 
altered form of muddy sediment, which on the one hand may be 
found full of organic remains like any common shale, while on the 
other it may be traced becoming more and more crystalline 
until it jiasses into chiastolito-slate, or some other crystalline rock. 
Yet remains of the fossils may bo obtained even in the same hand- 
specimens with crystals of andalusite, garnet, or other minerals. The 
calcareous matter of corals is sometimes replaced by hornblende, 
garnet, and axinite without deformation of the fossils. ^ 

A few illustrative examples of metamorphisra may be given here ; 
the structure of metamorphic rocks, with the phenomena of “ regional ” 
and "contact” metamorphism, will be discussed in Book IV., 
Part VIII. 

Ptoduction of Marble from Limestone. — One of the most 
obvious eases of alteration — the conversion of ordinary limestone 
into crystalline saccharoid marble — has been already (p. 291) 
referred to.^ The calcite having undergone complete transformation, 
its original structure, whether organic or not, has been effaced, and a 
new structure has been developed consisting of an aggregate of 
minute rounded grains, each with an independent ciy^stalline 
arrangemeift. The production of a crystalline structure in amorphous 
calcite, may be effected by the action of mere meteoric water at or 
near the surface {ante^ p. 16G and ^^stea^ p. 353). But the generation 
of the peculiar granular structure of marble always demands heat 
and pressure and probably usually the presence of water ; the details 
of the process are, however, still involved in obscurity. We know 
that where a dyke of basalt or other intrusive rock has involved 
limestone, it has sometimes been able to convert it for a short 
distance into marble. The heat (and perhaps the moisture) of the 
invading lava have sufiSced to produce a granular structure, which 
even under the microscope is identical with that of marble. The 
conversion of wide areas of limestone into marble is a regional 
metamorphism associated usually with the alteration of oth^ 
sedimentary masses into schists, &c. 

Dolomitization. — Another alteration which from the labours of 
Von Buch received in the eai'ly decades of this century much attention 
from geologists is the conversion of ordinary limestone into dolomite,^ 
SonSe dolomite appears to be an original chemical precipitate 
from the saline water of inland seas (Part II. Sect. ii. § 4). But 

‘ Ann. des. Mines, 5me s^r. xii.p. 818. 

» Bee also “Marmarosw” in Book IV. Part VUI. 
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calcareous formations due to organic secretions are often weakly 
dolomitic at the time of their, formation, and may have their 
proportion of magnesium carbonate increased by the action of 
permeating water, as is proved by the conversion into dolomite of 
shells and other organisms, consisting originally of calcite or arago- 
nite and forming portions of what was no doubt originally a limestone^ 
though now a continuous mass of dolomite. This change may have 
sometimes consisted in the mere abstraction of carbonate of lime from 
a limestone already containing carbonate of magnesia, so as to leave 
the rock in the form of dolomite ; or probably more usually in the 
action of the magnesium salts of sea- water, especially the chloride, 
upon organically formed limestone; or sometimes locally in the 
action of a solution of carbonate of magnesia in carbonated water 
upon limestone, either magnesian or non-magnesian. £lie de Beau- 
mont calculated that on the assumption that one out of every two 
equivalents of carbonate of lime was replaced by carbonate of mag- 
nesia, the conversion of limestone into dolomite would be attended 
Avith a reduction of the Aoliime of the mass to the extent of 12T per 
cent. It is certainly remarkable in this connection that large masses 
of dolomite which may be conceived to have once been limestone 
have the cavernous, fissured structure, which on this theory of their 
origin might have been looked for. 

Dolomite has been produced both on a small and on a great scale. 
In the north of England and elsewhere, the Carboniferous Limestone 
hfls been altered for a few feet or yards on either side of its joints 
into a dull yellow dolomite, locally termed “ dunstone.” Similar 
vertical zones of dolomite occur also in the Carboniferous Limestone 
of the South of Ireland, together with beds of magnesian limestone, 
ill terstrati tied Avith the ordinary limestone. Harkness pointed out 
that the vertical ribs occur where the rocks are much ]ointed, and 
the beds where they have few or no joints.^ No doubt mere 
percolating water has in these instances been the agent of change. 
On the other hand, there occur great regions of dolomite with 
a crystalline structure, which, like that of the Eastern Alps, has 
by some writers been regarded as altered ordinary limestone. In all 
probability, however, these masses became dolomite at the beginning 
by the action of the magnesian salts of the concentrated waters of 
inland seas upon organic or inorganic calcareous deposits accumulated 
previous to the concentration, their metamorphism having consisted 
mainly in the subsequent generation of a crystalline structure 
analogous to that of the conversion of limestone into marble.* 

Conversion of Vegetable Substance into Coal.— Exposed to 
the atmosphere, dead vegetation is decomposed into humus, which 

’ Q. J. Oeol. 8oc. XV. p. 100. 

* On dolwBitization, see h. von Bnob, in Leonhard’s Mineralog. Taschenbiich,lS2i ; 
Nauinan a Geognoiit, I p.763 ; Bischofs Chemical Geology^ iii. ; Elie de Beaumont, BuU. 

P* Brii. i moc. Hep, 1866, part ii. p. 77, and Addreu 

Q.J. Oeol See. 1879, AfiiU statemoit <k the literature of this subject will be found in a 
suggestive memoir by 0. Doelter and B. Hoemes, Jahrb. Geol. SeiehtamtaU, m 

' X 
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goes to increase the soil. But sheltered from the atmosphere, 
exposed to the action of water, especially with an increase of tempe- 
rature, and under some pressure, it is converted into lignite and coal. 
An example of this alteration was observed a few years ago in the 
Dorothea mine, Clausthal. Some of the timber in a long-disused 
level) filled with slate rubbish, and saturated with the mine-water 
from decomposing pyrites, was found to have a leathery consistence 
when wet, but, on exposure to the air, hardened to a firm and 
ordinary brown-coal, which had the typical brown colour and 
external fibrous structui*e, with the internal fracture, of a black glossy 
pitch-coal.^ This change must have been jiroduced within less than 
four centuries— the time since the levels were opened. According to 
Bischofs determinations the conversion of wood into coal may take 
place, 1st, by the separation of carbonic acid and carburetted 
hydrogen; 2nd, by the separation of carbonic acid and the 
formation of water either from oxidation of hydrogen by meteoric 
oxygen or from the hydrogen and oxygen of the wood ; 3rd, by the 
separation of carbonic acid, carburetted hydrogen and water.^ The 
circumstances under which the vegetable matter now forming coal 
halt been accumulated were favourable for this slow transmutation. 
The carbon-dioxide (choke-damp) of old coal-mines and the carburetted 
hydrogen (fire-damp CH4I, given off in such large quantities by coal 
seams, are products of tlie alteration which would appear to be 
accelerated by terrestrial movements such as those that compress 
and plicate rocks. During the process these gases escape, and the 
proportion of carbon progressively increases in the residue, till it 
reaches the most highly mineralized anthracite (p. 172), or may 
even pass into nearly pure carbon or graphite. In the coal-basins of 
Mons and Valenciennes the same seams which are in the state of 
bituminous coal (gras) at the surface gradually lose their volatile 
constituents as they are traced downward till they pass into anthracite. 
In the Pennsylvanian coal-field the coals become more anthracitic 
08 they are followed into the eastern region, where the rocks have 
undergone groat plication, and where, possibly during the sub- 
terranean movements, they were exposed to an elevation of 
temperature.^ Daubree has produced from wood, exposed to the 
action of superheated water, drop-like globules of anthracite which 
had evidently been melted in the transformation, and which presented 
a close resemblance to the anthracite of some mineral veins."* 

Production of the Schistose Structure.— All rocks are not 
equally permeable by water, nor is the same rock equally permeable 
in all directions. Among the stratified rocks especially, which form 
so large a proportion of the visible terrestrial crust, there are great 
^fferences in the facility with which water can travel, the planes of 
sedimentation being naturally those along which water passes most 

* Hirsobwald, Z, Deut^ck Oeol. Ges, xxv, p. 364. 

» Bleohof, Ohm. Geol. i. p. 274. 

• Daubr^, **G4ologie Experimental©,” p. 463. 


* Op. ettrp. 177. 
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easily. It is in these planes that the differences of mineral 
structure and composition are ranged. Layers of siliceous, argillaceous, 
and calcareous material alternate, each varying in porosity and 
capability of being changed by permeating water. We may, 
therefore, expect that unless the original stratified structure has 
been effaced or rendered inoperative by any other superinduced 
structure, it will guide the raetamorphic action of underground water, 
and will remain more or less distinctly traceable, even after very 
considerable mineralogical transformations have taken place. Even 
without this guiding influence, superheated water can produce a 
schistose structure, as Danbrdc’s experiments upon glass, above 
cited, have proved. 

The stratified formations consist largely of silica, silicates of 
alumina, lime, magnesia, soda, potash, and iron oxides. These mineral 
substances exist there as original ingredients, 2 >artly in recognizable 
worn crystals, but mainly in a granular or amorphous condition, 
ready to be acted on by permeating water under the reemisite 
conditions of temperature and pressure. We can understand that 
any re-combination and re-crystallization of the silicates will 
probably follow the laminaj of deposit, and that in this way a crys- 
talline foliated structure may be developed. Round masses of 
granite erupted among Palmozoic rocks, instructive sections may 
be observed where a transition can be traced from ordinary unaltered 
sedimentary strata, such as sandstones, greywackes and shales 
containing fossils, into foliated crystalline rocks to which the names 
of mica-schist and gneiss may bo applied. (Book IV., Bart 
VIII.) Not only can the gradual change into a crystalline foliated 
structure bo readily followed with the naked eye, but with the aid of 
the microscope the finer details of tho alteration can bo traced, 
]\Iinute plates of some micaceous mineral and small concretions of 
quartz or felspar may bo observed to have crystallized out of tho 
surrounding amoiqihous sediment. These can bo seen gradually 
increasing in size and number until the rock assumes a thoroughly 
foliated structure and passes into a true schist. Yet even in suen 
a schist traces of tho original and durable water-worn quartz-granules 
may bo detected.^ Foliation is thus a crystalline segregation of the 
mineral matter of a rock in certain dominant planes which are 
probably for the most part those of original stratification, but may 
in some cases be those of joints or of cleavage.* Mr. Sorby has 
recognized foliation in these three sets of planes even among the 
same rocks.® 

Scrope many years ago called attention to the analogy between 
the foliation of schists and the ribbauded or streaky structure of 
trachyte, obsidian and other lavas,* Tliis analogy has even been 


* Sorby, Q. /. Geol. 8oe. zxxvi. p. 82. 

* Darwin, “ Qoological Obeervatione,” p. 162. 
in Menwin of (hoi. Survey, toI. iU. p. 182. 

* (h. ciL p. 84. 

* “ Yolcanoca^” pp. 140, 300. 


RiunBay, “ Geology of North Wales,” 
X 2 
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regarded as an identity of structure, and the idea has found supporters 
that the schistose rocks have been in a condition similar to or 
identical with that of many volcanic masses and have acquired their 
peculiar fissility by differential movements within the viscous or 
pasty magma, the solidified minerals being drawn out into layers in 
the direction of motion. Daubree, availing himself of the researches 
of Tresca on the flow of solids {postea, p. 313), has endeavoured to 
imitate artificially some of the phenomena of foliation by exposing 
clay and other substances to great but unequal pressure.^ It is 
inconceivable, however, that such changes could have been produced 
over the vast areas occupied by foliated rocks. At the same time, 
the intense corrugation and crumpling of these rocks deserves in 
this connection attentive consideration. 

A relation can, indeed, be commonly traced between the complete- 
ness of the crystalline schistose structure and the extent of the corru- 
gation, the most highly puckered masses being also as a rule the 
most crystalline. So universal is this relation as to show that 
crumpling and foliation stand in close connection with each 
other, llie inference seems reasonable that the intense compres- 
sion of the masses, as maintained by Mr. Mallet, has been attended 
with the generation of sufficient heat to allow of the observed 
chemical and mineralogical rearrangements. 

In some nlaces the scliistose structure disappears and is replaced 
by one of a tlioroughly amorphous kind, indistinguishable from that 
of ordinary eruptive rocks. Where this has taken place veins or 
injected portions of the amorphous rock may be observed penetrating 
the adjoining highly crystalline foliated masses. It is in such cases 
difficult to avoid the conclusion that these intrusive veins are really 
portions of the foliated rocks reduced to the ultimate stage of 
crystalline rearrangement, every trace of foliation or original struc- 
ture having been effaced, and the rocks having been brought into 
a plastic condition, in which, during the crumpling of the crust, they 
were actually forced into cracks of the less highly altered members 
of their own series. There is no essential distinction between gneiss 
and granite, save the foliated structure of the one and the amorphous 
structure of the other. But gneiss in a plastic state and squeezed 
into fissures, or between beds of firmer consistence, would doubtless 
consolidate as granite. 

Thus the study of metamorphism and metamorphic rocks leads 
us from unaltered stratified deposits at the one end into true eruptive 
masses at the other. We are presented with a cycle of change 
wherein the same particles of mineral matter pass from igneous rocks 
into sedimentary deposits, then by increasing stages of alteration 
back into crystalline amorphous masses like the original rocks, 
whence, after being i*educed to detritus and re-deposited in sedimen- 
tary formations, they may be once more launched on a similar series of 
traDsformations. The phenomena of metamorphism appear to be 
I « G^logie Exp^rimentale,” p. 410, 
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linked together with those of igneous action as connected manifesta* 
tions of iiypogene change. The author has further suggested a 
relation between periods of extensive metamorphism and periods 
of volcanic eruption. He has pointed out that in the geological 
history of Britain there are indications of such a relation, the volcanic 
eruptions of the Old Red Sandstone period, for example, succeeding 
the time when the Silurian rocks of the Scottish Highlands were 
crumpled and metamorphosed.' 

§ 3. Effects of pressure. 

Besides the influence of pressure in raising the melting point of 
rocks, and in permitting water to remain fluid among them at 
very high temperatures, we have to consider the effects produced 
by the same cause upon rocks already solidified. The most 
obvious result of pressure is consolidation, as where a mass of 
loose sand is gradually compacted into a more or less coherent 
stone, or where, with accompanying chemical changes, a l^er 
of vegetation is compressed into peat, lignite, or coal* The 
cohesion of a sedimentary rock may be due merely to the pressure 
of the superincumbent strata, but some cementing material has 
usually contributed to bind the component particles together. Of 
these natural cements the most frequent are peroxide of iron, silica, 
and carbonate of lime. 

Pressure equally distributed over a rock presenting everywhere 
nearly the same amount of resistance will promote consolidation, 
but may produce no further internal change. H however, the 
pressure becomes extremely unequal, or if the rock subjected to it 
can find escape from the strain in one or more directions, there may 
be a rupture in the continuity of the mass or a rearrangement of 
its particles, which by this means are made to move upon each 
other. Five consequences of these movements may be briefly 
alluded to here in illustration of hypogene action in dynamical 
geology. A fuller account of their effects in the general structure 
of rocK-masses will be found in Book IV. 

(1.) Minor Ruptures and Noises.— Among mountain valleys, 
in railway tunnels through hilly regions, or elsewhere among rocks 
subjected to much lateral pressure, sounds as of explosions are 
occasionally heard. These noises are probably the result of relief 
from great lateral compression. The rocks have for ages been in a 
state of strain, from which, as denudation advances, or as artificial 
excavations are made, they are relieved, and this relief takes place, 
not always uniformly, but sometimes cumulatively by successive 
shocks or maps. Mr. W. H. Niles of Boston has described a number 
of interesting cases where the effects of such expansion could be seen 
in quarries; large blocks of rock being rent and crushed into 
fragments, and smaller pieces being even discharged with explosion 
' Tram. Oeol 8oe. Edin. ii. p. 2S7. 
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into the air.^ If this is the condition of rocks even at the surface 
we can realize that at great depths, where escape from strain is for 
long periods impossible and the compression of the masses must be 
enormous, any sudden relief from this strain may well give rise 
to an earthq^uake-shock (p. 273). A continued condition of strain 
must also influence the solvent power of water permeating the rocks 
(p. 300). 

a Cleavage. — When a mass of rock, owing to subsidence or 
er cause, is subjected to powerful lateral compression, its innate 
particles, which have almost invariably a longer and shorter axis, 
tend, under the intense strain, to rearrange themselves in the line of 
least resistance, that is, with their long axes perpendicular to the 
direction of the pressure, whereby a fissile structure is developed. 
Examined microscopically a section of a rock thus influenced shows 
(Fig. 72) a striking contrast to its original character (Fig. 73). 



Fio 72— Section OP CownES3i<D An- Fio. T'^—Slci ion op a similar Rock v men 
aiLLACEOus Rock tn wiiioii cievv- has not indlrqonl mis wodifica- 
AOH STRUOTURB HAS BEEN DEVELOPED. TIOV, MaQNIHEI). 

MAQNIPILn. 

Kooks which have been thus acted on, and have acquired this 
superinduced fissility, are said to be cleaved, and the fissile 
structure is termed cleavage. In Fig. 74, for example, where tlie 



Fio. Th—CcRVED Quartz-rocks traversed by vertical and hiohly-inclined 
e Olkavaob. South Stack Lighthouse, AnglEsea (R ). 

original planes of stratification of the rocks are represented by wavy 
lines, and the new system of cleavage planes by nne upright lines, 
> Proc. 8oc. Nat, Hisf. xviii. p. 272 (1876). 
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the strata, at first in even parallel beds, have been subjected to great 
compression from the directions (a) and (b), in consequence of which 
they have been thrown into folds, while their minute particles have 
been forced to rearrange themselves perpendicularly to the pressure. 
Hence the rocks are both crumpled and cleaved. The fineness of the 
cleavage depends in large measure upon the texture of tlio original 
rock. Sandstones, consisting as they do of rounded obdurate quwtz- 
grains, take either a very rude cleavage or none at all. Fine-grained 
argillaceous rocks, consisting of minute particles or flakes, that can 
adjust their long axes in a new direction, are those in which the 
stiTicture is best developed. In a series of cleaved rocks, therefore, 
cleavage may be perfect in argillaceous beds (h h, Figs. 75 and 76), 


a 

a 

h 
a 

h 

Fio. T5 




and imperfect or absent in interstratified beds of sandstone (a a. Fig. 
75) or of limestone (as at Clonea Castle, Waterford, a a, Fig. 76). 

That cleavage has really been produced in this mechanicial way by 
lateral pressure has been proved experimentally by Sorby, who effocteil 
perfect cleavage in pipeclay through which scales of oxide of iron 
nad previously been raixed.^ Tyndall superinduced cleavage on 
bees-wax and other substances by subjecting them to severe pressure. 
Cleavage among rocks occurs on a great scale in countries where tlie 
strata have been much plicated, that is, where they now occupy much 
less horizontal surface than they once did, having been subjected to 
powerful lateral pressure, in accommodating themselves to their 
diminished area. The structure of districts with cleaved rocks is 
described in Book IV. Part V. 

(3.) Deformation.— Further evidence of the compression to \\ hich 
rocks have been subjected is furnished by the way in which con- 
tiguous pebbles in a conglomerate may be found to hav^ been 
squeezed into each other, and even sometimes to have been elongated 
in a certain general direction. It is doubtless the coarseness of tlie 
grain of such rocks which permits the effects of compression t(j be 
so readily seen. Similar effects may take place in fine-grained 

, * -PWJ. Jiwrn. It. (1853). p. 137. The aludent will flnJ rcoeul interesting 

Mmllona to our knowledge of the microscopic stracturo and the history of cleaved rocla 
in Mr. Sorby’s address, Q. J. Qeol. 8oe. xxxvi. p. 72. 
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rocks and escape observation. Daubr^e has imitated experimentally 
indentations produced by the contiguous portions of conglomerate 
pebbles.^ 

In discussing the cause of these indentations it must be re- 
membered that imprints of pebbles upon each other, particularly 
when the material is limestone or other tolerably soluble rock, may 
have been to some extent produced by solution taking place most 
active^ where pressure was greatest. But there are other 
indubitable evidences of actual deformation within the mass of a 
rock, proving a certain degree of mobility even in what would be 
termed solid and brittle rocks. Of these evidences, perhaps the most 
instructive and valuable are furnished by the remains of plants and 
animals occurring as fossils. Where fossiliferous rocks have under- 
gone great compression, and have suffered internal rearrangement, 
the extent of this movement can be measured in the resultant 
distortion of the fossils. In Figs. 77 and 79 drawings are given of two 



Fio. 77.— A Trilobitk Fio. 78.— Thb same Fig. 79— A Bbaohiopod 

(Calymcne Blumen- Trilobitb, altered {Strophomena ezpansa), 

bachii), NATURAL BY DEFORMATION— NATURAL SHAPE. 

SHAPE. Lower Silurian, 

Hendre Wen, near 
Cbhrio y Druidion, 

North Wales. (B.) 

Lower Silurian fossils in their natural forms. In Fig. 78 a specimen of 
the same species of trilobite as in Fig, 77 is represented where it 
has been distorted during the compression of the enclosing rock. 
In Fig. 80 four examples of the same shell as in Fig. 79 are 
shown greatly distorted by a strain which has elongated the rock in 
the direction a b. 

Another illustration of the effects of pressure in producing 
deformation in rocks, is supplied by the so-called “lignilites,”’ 

i (^piet Bendugy xliv. p. 828 ; also his Ofdogie Exp^rimentdley Part I. sect. ii. 
chap. iii. where a series of important experiments on deformation is given. For various 
examples and opinions, see Kothpletz, Z. Deuttch. Geol. Qes. xxxl. p. 355. Heim, 
Mechanimiu der Oehirgibildung, 1878, vol. ii. p. 81. Hitchcock, Geology of Vermont^ 
‘i. p. 28, Proe, Boet, Soc, Nat. UUU vii. pp. 209, 853 ; xviii. p. 97 ; xv. p. 1 ; xx. p. 813. 
Amr. i#»00. 1866, p. 83. 4mer. Joum. Boi. (2) xxxi. p; 372. 
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epsomites,” or “ stylolites.” These are cylindrical or columnar bodies 
varying in length up to more than four inches, and in diam^r to 
two or more inches. The sides are longitudinally striated or grooved . 
Each column, usually with a conical or rounded cap of clay, oeneath 
which a shell or other organism may frequently be detected, is placed 
at right angles to the bedding of the limestones, or calcareous shales 



Fio. BO.—Sfrophomena expaim, altkrkd dy the deforming inpldbnob op 
Cleavage -Lower Silurian, Cwm Idwal, Caernarvonshire. (JS.) 


through which it passes, and consists of the same material. This 
structure has been referred by Professor ]\Iai’sh to the difference 
between the resistance offered by the column under the shell, and 
by the surrounding matrix to superincumbent pressure. The striated 
surface in this view is a case of “ slickensides.” The same observer 
has suggested that the more complex structure known as “ Cone in 
cone ” may be due to the action of pressure upon concretions in the 
course of formation.^ 

The ingenious experiments of M. Tresca ^ on the flow of solids 
have thrown considerable light upon these internal deformations of 
rock-masses. He has proved that, even at ordinary atmospheric 
temperatures, solid resisting bodies like lead, cast-iron, and ice, may 
be so compressed as to undergo an internal motion of their parts, 
closely analogous to that of fluids. Thus, a solid jet of lead has 
been produced by placing a piece of the metal in a cavity between 
the jaws of a powerful compressing machine. Iron, in like manner, 
has been forced to flow in the solid state into cavities and take their 
shape. On cutting sections of the metals so compressed, their 
particles or crystals are found to have ranged themselves in lines of 
flow which follow the contour of the space into which they have been 
squeezed. Such experiments are of considerable geological interest. 
They suggest that in certain circumstances, under great pressure, 
the unequally mixed particles of rocks within the earfli’s crust may 

‘ Pfoo. American Assoc. Science, 1867. 

* Compfes Rendue, 1861, p. 754 ; 1867. p. 809. Sav. J^trangere, xnii. p. 788 
XX. p. 75. Inet. Mech. Engineers, June, 1867 ,* Jufte, 1878.. 
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not only have been forced to rearrange themselves as in cleavage 
structure, but to move upon each other to such a degree as to 
acquire a " fluxion-structure ” resembling that seen in rocks which 
have possessed true liquidity (p. 104). No large sheet of rock can be 
expected, hqi^sever, to have undergone this internal change ; the 
e^cts would probably be produced only here and there at places 
where there was an escape from the pressure, as, for instance, 
klong |)i6 sides of fissures,^ or in other cavities of rocks. As 
already remarked, this explanation ought not to be applied to the case 
of rocks like schists, which display foliation like a kind of fluxion- 
fltructure over areas many hundreds of square miles in extent.^ 

4. Plication. — On the assumption of a more rapid contraction of 
the inner hot nucleus of the globe, and the consequent descent of the 
cool upper shell, a subsiding area requires to occupy less horizontal 
space, and must therefore suffer powerful lateral compression. The 
rocks will thus bo crumpled, as, in the classic experiment of Sir 
James Hall (Fig. 81), layers of cloth are folded when a weight is 



Fro. 81.— Hall's Expewment illusthatino contortion. 

placed upon them and they are squeezed from either side.^ The 
mere subsidence of such a curved surface as that of our globe must 
thus necessarily produce much lateral compression with consequent 
contortion.* De la Beche long ago pointed out that if contorted and 
tilted beds were levelled out, they would require more space than 
can now be obtained for them without encroaching on other areas.** 
The magnificent example of the Alps brings belbre the mind the 
enormous extent to which the crust of the earth has in some places 
been compressed. According to the measurements and estimates of 
Professor Heim of Zurich, the diameter of the northern zone of the 
central Alps is only about one half of the original horizontal extent 
of the component strata which have been corrupted and thrown 
back upon eagh other in huge folds reaching from base to summit of 
lofty mountains, and spreading over many square miles of surface. 

* See the remarks made under “ Segregation Veins,” Book IV. Part VII. § i. 

■ See Daubr^, “ Q6o\. Exp^rim.” i. p. 392. 

• Tram. EoilSoo. Edin. vii. p. 80. 

t Mr. J. M. Wilson has calculated that, if a tract of the cartli’s surface, 845 miles 
in breadth, be depressed one mile, it will undergo oompressiou to the extent of 121 
yards : at two miles the compression will be 189 yards ; nt eight miles 598 yards (Qeol. 
Mag, V. p. 206). The observed amount of compression in districts of contorted rooks, 
however, far exceeds those figures. 

» “Import, Devon and Q)mwall,’’ p. 187. 
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He computes tbe horizontal compression of the whole chain at 
120,000 mfetres, that is to say, that two points on the opposite 
sides of the chain have, by the folding of the crust that produced 
the Alps, been brought 120,000 mhtres, or 74 miles, nearer each 
other than they were before the movement.^ 

Though the sight of such colossal foldings of solid sheets of rock 
impresses us with the magnitude of the compression to which the 
crust of the earth has been subjected, it perhaps does not convey a 
more vivid picture of the extent of this compression than is afforded 
by the fact that even in the minuter and microscopic structure of 
the rocks intricate puokerings are visible (Fig. 19). So intense has. 
been the pressure, that even the tiny flakes of mica and other 
minerals have been forced to arrange themselves in complex foldings. 

On an inferior scale, local compression and contortion may he 
caused by the protrusion of eruptive rocks. The characters of 
plicated rocks as part of the framework of the terrestrial crust are 
given in Book IV. Part IV. 

6. Jointing and Dislocation. — Almost all rocks are traversed 
by vertical or highh inclined divisional pianos termed joints 
(Book IV. Part IL). These have been regardea as due in some way 
to contraction during consolidation. But their regularity and fre- 
quent persistence across materials of very varying texture suggest 
rather the effects of internal pressure and movement within the 
crust. In an ingenious series of experiments Daubree has imitated 
joints and fractures by subjecting different substances to undu- 
latory movement by torsion and by simple pressure, and he infers 
that they have been produced by analogous movements in the 
terrestrial crust.^ 

But in many cases the rupture of continuity has been attended 
with relative displacement of the sides, producing what is termed a 
fault. Daubree also shows experimentally how faults may arise 
from the same movements as have caused joints and from bending 
of the rocks. Faults must be regarded as connected rather with 
the elevation than with the subsidence of ground. Instead of 
having to occupy a diminished diameter, rocks get more room by 
being pushed up, and as they cannot occupy the additional space by 
any elastic expansion of their mass, they can only accommodate 
themselves to tne new position by a series of dislocations.® Some 
portions will be pushed up farther than others, and this will happen 
more particularly to those which have a broad base. These will rise 
more than those with narrow bottoms, or the latter will seem to sink 
relatively to the former. Each broad-bottomed segment will thus 
be boimded by two sides sloping towards the upper part of the block. 
This is found to be almost invariably the case in nature. A fault or 
dislocation is nearly always inclined from the vertical, and the ’side 

* “ Meebauumug der QebirgsbUdung,” 1878, toL ii, p. 218. 

* Q4d. Ex^m. Pwt L ieci it chap, ii 

* See J. M. Wilaon, G«ol Mag. v. p. 206. 
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to which the inclination rises, and from which it “hades,” is the 
upthrow side. The details of these features of geological structure 
are reserved for Book IV. Part VI. 


Part II.— Epigene or Surface Action-. 

On|he surface of the globe and by the operation of agents work- 
ingl there the chief amount of visible geological change is now 
efict^. This branch of inquiry is not involved in the pre- 
)|ininary difficulty regarding the very nature of the agents wnich 
attends the investigation ot plutonic action. On the contrary, the 
surface agents are carrying on their work under our very eyes, (^e 
<jan watch it m all its stages, measure its progress, and mark in many 
ways how well it represents similar changes 'which for long ages 
previously must have been effected by similar means. But in the 
systematic treatment of this subject a difficulty of another kind 
presents itself. While the operations to bo discussed are numerous 
and often complex, they are so interwoven into one great network 
that any separation of them under different subdivisions is sure to 
be n^re or less artificial, and is apt to convey an erroneous im- 
pression. While, therefore, under the unavoidable necessity of 
making use of such a classification of subjects, we must bear always 
in mina that it is employed merely for convenience, and that in 
nature, superficial geological action must be viewed as a whole, since 
the work of each agent has close relations with that of the others, 
and is not properly intelligible unless this connection be kept in 
vieW 

The movements of the air; the evaporation from land and sea; 
the fall of rain, hail, and snow ; the flow of rivers and glaciers ; the 
ti^es, currents, and waves of the ocean ; the growth and decay of 
organized existence, alike on land and in the depths of the sea ; — in 
abort, the whole circle of movement, which is continually in progress 
jpo n the surface of our planet, are the subjects now to be examined. 
W%0uld be desirable to adopt some general term to embrace the 
whole of this range of inquiry. For this end the word epigenemay 
be suggested as a convenient term, and antithetical to hypogene, 
or subterranean action. 

The simplest arrangement of this part of Geological Dynamics 
will be into three sections : — 

I. Air.—^ihe influence of the atmosphere in destroying and 
forming rocks. 

II. W ater.--The geological functions of the circulation of water 
through the air and between sea and land, and the action of the sea. 

in. Life.— The part taken by plants and animals in preserving, 
destroying, or originating geological formations. 

The words destructive, reproductive, and conservative, employed in 
describing the operations of the epigene agents, do not necessarily 
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imply that anything useful to man is destroyed, reproduced, or 
preserved. On the contrary, the destructive action of tlie atmosphere 
may cover bare rock with rich soil, while its reproductive effects 
may bury fertile soil under sterile desert. Again, the conser- 
vative influence of vegetation has sometimes for centuries retained as 
barren morass what might otherwise have become rich meadom^or 
luxuriant woodland. The terms, therefore, are used in a stricfe, 
geological sense, to denote the removal and re-deposition of material;^ 
and its agency in praserving what lies beneath it. 

Section i. — Air. 

The geological action of the atmosphere arises partly from its 
chemical composition and partly from its movements. The com* ' 
position of the atmospheric envelope has been already discussed 
(p. 30), and further information will be found under the head of Rain. 
The movements of the atmosphere are due to variations in the 
distribution of pressure or density, the law being that air always^ 
moves spirally irom ^here the pressure is high to where it is lowj 
Atmospheric pressure is understood to bo determined by two causes, 
temperature and aqueous vapour. Since warm air, being less dense 
than cold air, ascends, while the latter flows in to take its place, the 
unequal heating of the earth’s surface, by causing upw’ara currents 
from the warmed portions, produces horizontal currents from the 
surrounding cooler regions inwards to the central ascending mass of 
heated air. The familiar land and sea breezes offer a good example 
of this action. Again the density of the air lessens with increase 
of water-vapour. Hence moist air tends to rise as warmed air 
does, with a corresponding inflow of the drier and consequently 
heavier air from the surrounding tracts. Moist air, ascending and 
diminishing atmospheric pressure, as indicated by the fall of the 
barometer, rises into higher regions of the atmosphere, where ft 
expands, cools, condenses into visible cloud and into showers that 
descend again to the earth. 

Unequal and rapid heating of the air, or accumulation of aquaMP 
vapour in the air, and possibly some other influences not yet properly 
understood, give rise to extreme disturbances of pressure, and 
consequently to storms and hurricanes. For instance, the barometer 
sometimes indicates in tropical storms a fall of an inch and a half in an 
hour, showing that somewhere about a twentieth part of the whole mass 
of atmosphere has in that short space of time been d%laced over a 
certain area of the earth’s surface. No such sudden change can occur 
without the most destructive tempest or tornado. In Britain the 
tenth of an inch of barometric fall in an hour is regarded as a large 
amount, such as only accompanies great storms.^ The rate of mefve- 
ment of. the air depends on the difference of barometric pressure 
between the regions from and to which it blows, ^ncejiuch of the 
potency of the air as a geological agent depends on Its late of 
^ Meteorology, p. 266 . 
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motion, it is of interest to note the ascertained velocity and pressure 
of wind as expressed in the subjoined table : — 


Calm . 
Ligbtbi^zo 
breeze 
9ucng gale . 
Hurricane . 


Velocity in Allies Pressure In Pounds 
per houi per s^iuare foot. 

. 0 0 

. 14 1 

. 42 9 

. 70 25 

. 84 36 


fe the paramount importance of tlie atmosphere as the 
fojr the circulation of moisture over the globe, and con- 
^ itljras powerfully influencing the distribution of climate and 
^iowth of plants and animals, must be fully recognized by tlie 
geologist, ho is specially called upon to consider the influence of the 
air in directly producing geological changes upon the surface of the 
land and in augmenting the geological work done by water. 


the 


§ 1. Geological work of the air on land. 

Viewed in a broad way the air is engaged in the twofold task of 
promoting the disintegration of superncial rocks and in removing 
and'«edistribufing the finer detritus. These two operations however 
are so intimately bound up with each other that they cannot be 
adequately understood unless considcied in their mutual relations. 

1. Destructive action.—Still dry air not subject to much 
range of temperature has probably little or no effect on minerals and 
roefe. The chemical action of the atmosphere takes place almost 
entirely through dissolved moisture. This subject is discussed in 
the section devoted to Rain. But sunliglit produces remarkable 
changes on a few minerals. Some lose their colours (celestine, 
rose-quartz), others change it, as cerargyrite does from colourless to 
blade, and realgar from red to orange-yellow. Some of these 
alterations may bo explained by chemical modifications induced by 
such causes as the loss of organic matter and oxidation. Certain sub- 
'terial changes though not properly atmospheric may be most appro- 
priately considered here. 

Effects of lightning. — Hibbert has given an account of 
the disruption by lightning of a solid mass of rock 105 feet long, 10 
feet broad, and in some places more than 4 feet high, in Fetlar, one 
of the Shetland Islands, about the middle of last century. The 
dislodged ma^ was in an instant torn from its bed and broken into 
three large aim several lesser fragments. “ One of these, 28 feet long, 
17 feet broad, and 5 feet in thickness, was hurled across a high point 
of rock to a distance of 60 yards. Another broken mass, about 40 
feet long, was thrown still further, but in the same direction and 
quite into the sea. There were also many lesser fragments scattered 
up and down.” ' 

The more usual effect of lightning, however, is to produce in 


^ Hibberi’s SItetland Islands, p, 889, quoting from the MS. of Bev, Gcorgo Low. 
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loose sand or more compact rock, tubes termed fulguriteSt which 
range up to 2i inches in diameter. These descend vertically but 
sometimes obliquely from the surface, occasionally branohi j^nd 
rapidly lessen in dimensions till they disappear. Itiey are Ibrmed 
by the actual fusion of the particles of the soil or, rock surroundiM 
the pathway of the electric spark. They have been mo^t irequeniS ^ 
found in loose sand. Abich has observed examples of *8uch tubuM ^ 
perforations with vitreous walls in the porous reddish-white tr^b^ 
at the summit of Little Ararat. A piece of the rock aboidi^ll1|K)t 
long may be obtained perforated all over with irregul^f"^ 
having an average diameter of 3 centimbtres. Each o| these is 
lined with a blackish green glass, due to tho fusion of thfi^^rook 
by tho passage of the electric spark through it. As the whole 
summit of the mountain, owin^ to its frequent storms, is drilled in 
this manner, it is evident that the action of lightning may consider- ^ 
ably modify the structure of the superficial portions of any mass 
of rock exposed on lofty eminences to frequent thunderstorms. 
Humboldt collected fulgurites from a trachyte peak in Mexico, and in ’ 
two of his specimens the fused mass of tho walls has actually ovor- 
llowed from the tubes on the surrounding surface.^ 

Effects of changes of temperature, — Of far wider 
geological importance are the effects that arise among rocks and 
soils from the alternate expansion and contraction caused by daily 
or seasonal changes of temperature. In countries with a great 
annual range of temperature considerable difficulty is sometimes 
experienced in selecting building materials liable to be little 
aft^ted by rapid or extreme variations in temperature, which induce 
an alternate expansion and contraction that prevents tlio joints of 
masonry from remaining close and tight.* if the dail^ thermo- 
metric variations are large, the effects are frequently striking. In 
Wcstoni America, where tho climate is remarkably dry and clear, 
the thermometer often gives a range of mote than 80^ in the twenty- 
four hours. Thus in the Yellowstone district, at a height of 9000 
feet above the sea, the author found the ten^eraturo of rocks ex- 
posed to the sun at noon to be more than 90° Fahr., and the thermo- 
meter at night to sink below 20° In the Sahara and other African 
regions, as well as in Central Asia, the daily range is even greater. 
This rapid nocturnal contraction produces a strain so great as to 
disintegrate rocks into sand, or cause them to crack or peel off in 
skins or irregular pieces. Dr. Livingstone found iiwAfrica (12° S. 
lat, 34° E. long.) that surfaces of rock which during Hie day were 

* G. Roee, Z. DeuUch, Oeol. Oesch. xxv. p. 112. 

United States, with an annual tnermometrio range of more than 90® P^ihr , 
this difDcmty led to some experiments on tho amount of expansion and contraction in 
utnerent kinds of building stones, caused by variations of temperature. It was found 
t^t in nne<grained granite the rate of expansion was *000004825 for evenr degree Fahr. 

crystalline marble it was *000005668 ; and in red »nd- 
stono *000009582, or about tifioe as much as in granite. Totten in SiUiman Jmer. /eurn. 
xxii. p. 136. See ante, p. 284. 
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heated up to 137® Fahr.i^cooled so rapidly by radiation at night that, 
unable to sustain the strain of contraction, they split and tnrew off 
sha|p, angular fragments from a few ounces to 100 or 200 lb. 
iu Kfltot? ^u the plateau region of North America, though the 
clima^ii|feo to afford much scope for the operation of frost, 
this da3j|, vijjiMftdo of temperature produces results that quite 
rival t^fe/U^pfly associated with the work of frost. Cliffs are 
slovi^ the surface of arid plains is loosened, and the 

fiji6 deHOTis'®wn away by the wind. 

Effects of ’wind. — Ine geological work directly due to the 
air itself is mainly performed by wind. A dried surface of rock or 
soil, wh^ exposed to wind, has the finer disintegrated particles blown 
away as dust or sand. /Ihis process, which takes place familiarly 
before our eyes on every street and roadway, may be instructively 
observed over cultivated ground, as well as on tracts with which 
man has not interfered. It is most marked in arid climates. Many 
old fortifications in Northern China, for example, have been laid 
bare to the very foundations by the removal of the surrounding soil 
through long-continued action of wind.'^ In the dry plateaux of 
North America, too, though no human memorials serve there as 
mesiShres, extensive denudation from the same cause is in progress. 

Not merely does the wind blow away what has already been 
loosened and pulverized. The grains of dust and sand are them- 
selves employed to rub clown the surfaces over w'hich they are 
driven. Ine nature and potency of the erosion done by sand grains 
in rapid motion is well illustrated by the aitificial sand-blast, in 
which a spray of fine siliceous sand driven with great velocity is 
made to etch or engrave glass. The abrading and polishing effects 
of wind-blown sand have long been noticed on Egyptian monuments 
exposed to sand-drift from the Libyan desert. Similar effects have 
been observed on dry volcanic plains of barren sand and ashes, as on 
the island of Volcano.^ On the 8an<ly plains of Wyoming, Utah, and 
the adjacent Territories, surfaces even of such hard materials as 
oalcedony-are etched into furrows and wrinkles, acquiring at the 
same time a peculiar and characteristic polish. There, also, large 
blocks of sandstone or limestone which have fallen from an adjacent 
cliff are attacked, chiefly at their base, by the stratum of drifting 
sand, until by degrees they seem to stand on nanow pedestals. 
As these supports are reduced in diameter the blocks eventually 
tumble over, and a new basal erosion leads to a renewal of the same 
stages ,of waste.* Hollows on rock surfaces may also be noticed 
where grains of sand, or small pebbles kept in gyration by the wind, 
gradually erode the cavities in which they lie. 

As the result of the protracted action of wind upon an area 

* Livinmtone'fl Zanibeit^ pp. 492, 616. 

* Riohthofen’s C^ina, Beriio, 1877, i. p. 91. 

. • Kayser. Z. DeuUeh, Oed. Oes. xxvii. p. 966. 

* $ee Gilbert ia Wheeler’s Beport of^U.8. Oeograph. Stirv. W. of KHWi JferieMan, 
p. 62. Blake, Vnion Baeifio Baurood Beporl, v. pp. 92, 230. 
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exposed at once to great drought and to rapid vicissitudes of tem* 
perature, a continuous lowering of the general level takes place. 
The great sandy wastes thus produced represent, however, only a 
portion of the disintegration. Vast quantities of the finer da$i are 
borne away by the wind into other regions, where^^as wM be im- 
mediately pointed out, they tend to raise thlL^^liiend level. 
Again, a considerable amount of fine dust and sancClpo^ into the 
neighbouring rivers, is carried down in their wat0ii«»>% inlibd 
areas of drainage, indeed, like that of Central Asiaf^s transport 
does not finally remove the rivcr-bome sediment from thq basin 
of evaporation, but tends to fill up the lakes. Where, liowqTer, as 
in North America, rivers cross from the desert areas to the sea, 
there must be a permanent removal of wind-swept detritus by 
those streams. In the arid plateaux drained by the Colorado and its 
tributaries, so great has been the subacrial denudation that a thick- 
ness of thousands of feet of horizontal strata has been removed from 
the surface of level plains thousands of square miles in extent. This 
denudation, the extent of whi<di is attested by the remaining eliflfe 
and “ buttes ” or outliers of the strata, appears to be in great measure 
due to the causes hero discussed, augmented in some districts by 
tlio efiects of occasional heavy storms of rain. 

One further effect produced by air in violent motion may bo 
seen where, in forest-covered tracts of temperate latitudes, trees aro 
occasionally prostrated over considerable spaces. The surface 
drainage being thus obstructed by the fallen stems, marsh plants 
spring up, and eventually the site of the forest is occupied by a 
peat-moss. (Section iii., Life.) 

2. Reproductive action. — Growth of Dust. The fine dust 
and sand resulting from the general superficial disintegration of 
roc^ks would, if loft undisturbed, accumulate in situ as a layer that 
vould serve to protect the still undecayed portions underneath. 
Such a layer, indeed, partially remains, but being liable to continual 
attack and removal, may be taken to represent, where it occurs, 
the excess of disintegration over removal. In the vast majority of 
("ases, however, the superficial coating of loose material is not due 
merely to the direct action of the air, but in far greater degree to the 
work of rain aided by the co-operation of plants and animals. To 
the layer thus variously produced, the name of Soil is given. Its 
formation is described at p. 339. 

That wind plays an effective pait in the re-distribution of 
superficid detrituses demonstrated by every cloud of dust blown 
from desiccated ground. We only need to take into account the 
multiplying power of time, to realize how extensively the soil of a 
district may be replenished and heightened by the dust thus strewh 
over it century after century. Dust and sand intercepted by the 
leaves of pl^te gradually descend to the soil below or are washed 
down by r^, so that even a permanently grassy surface may be 
slowly and im])erceptrbly heightened in this way. 

T 
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On the sites of ancient monuments and cities this reproductive 
action of the atmosphere cnn be most impressively seen and most 
easily measured. In Europe on sites still inhabited by an abundant 
population, the deep accumulations beneath which ancient ruins 
often lie, are doubtless mainly to be assigned to the successive 
destwctions and rebuildings of generation after generation of 
ooou^nts. But at Nineveh, Babylon, and many other eastern sites, 
mdunds which have been practically untouched by man for many 
centuries consist of line dust and sand gradually drifted by the wind 
round and over abandoned citiCvS, and protected and augmented by 
the growth of vegetation.^ In those arid lands the air is often laden 
with fine detritus, which drifts like snow round conspicuous objects 
and tends to bury them up in a dust-drift. In Central Asia, even 
wiien there is no wind, tlie air is often thick with fine dust, and a 
yellow sediment settles from it over everything. In Khotan an ex- 
ceedingly fine dust sometimes so obscures the sun, that even at 
midday one cannot read large print without a lamp. This dust 
deposited on the soil heightens and fertilizes it, and is regarded by 
the inhabitants as a kind of manure, without which the ground would 
beJiarren.* 

Loess. — In the course of long ages, the constant deposit of dust 
has in these Asiatic countries formed a massive accumulation which 
sweeps over the plateaux and rises to 6000 feet or more above the 
sea, and for wide spaces conceals all older formations. Kichthofen 
describes it in China under the name of Loess, as a wholly unstratified 
formation of a yellowish calcareous clay, amounting sometimes to 
1500 or possibly over 2000 feet in thickness, having a tendency to 
split by vertical joints, and to form, along valleys and ravines, ranges 
of precipitous cliffs sometimes 500 feet high. It is firm enough to 
be excavated into tiers of chambers and passages by a teeming 
population. It contains abundant remains of land-shells, bones of 
land animals, and relics of a terrestrial vegetation.® Kichthofen 
distinguishes between the land-loess here described and lake-loess, 
whore water has co-operated. 

For atmospheric accumulations of this pature Trautschold has pro- 
posed the name eluvium. They originate in situ, or at least only by 
wind-drift, whereas alluvium requires the operation of water, and 
consists of materials brought from a greater or less distance.^ For 
wind-formed deposits the term “ molian is sometimes used. 

Sand-hills or Dunes. — Winds blowing continuously upon sand 
drive it onward, and pile it into irregular heaps and ridges, called 

‘ Tho rubbiali which in the course of many centuries has accumulated above the 
foundations of tho Assyrian buildings at Kouyunjik was found by Layard to be in some 
places twenty feet deep. It consist^ pwtly of ruins, but mostly of nao sand and duet 
blown from off the plains and mixed with decayed vegetable matter. Layard, Nineveh 
and iU RematM, 3rd edit. li. p. 120. See also Riohthofen's China, i. jp. 97. 

* Johnson’s ‘‘ J ourney to IIoUi , the capital of Khotan Joum, Qeog. Soc. xxxvii. 1 867, p. 1 . 

* Richthofen’s China, i. cap. ii. T. W. Kin^mill (Q J. Qeol xxvii. p. 376) 
advances the untenable theory that this loess is of marine origin. 

* •/. Deutsch. Qeol Oee, xxxi. p. 578. 
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“ dunes.” This takes place more especially on windward coasts either 
of the sea or of large inland lakes, where sandy shores are exposed 
to the drying influence of solar heat and wind; but similar eflects 
may be seen even in the heart of a continent, as in the sandy deserts 
of the Sahara, Arabia, and in the arid lands of Utah, Arizona, &c. 
The dunes travel in parallel, irregular, and often confluent j^ges, 
their general direction being transverse to the prevalent course of 
the wind. Local wind-eddies cause many irregularities of form. In 
humid climates rain-water or the drainage of small brooks is some- 
times arrested between the ridges to form pools {kangs of the French 
coasts), where formations of peat occasionally take place. On the coast 
of Gascony the sea for 100 miles is so barred by sand-dunes, that in 
all that distance only two outlets exist for the discharge of the drainage 
of the interior. As fast as one ridge is driven away from a beach 
another forms in its place, so that a series of huge sandy billows, as 
it were, is continually on tlie move from the sea margin towards the 
interior. A stream or river may temporarily arrest their progress, 
but eventually they push the obstacle aside or in front of them. In 
this way the river Adour, on the west coast of France, has had its 
mouth shifted two or three miles. Occasionally, as at the mouths of 
estuaries, the sand is blown across so as gradually to exclude the sea, 
and thus to aid the fluviatile deposits in adding to the breadth of the 
land. In Fig. 82 a stream (e c) is represented as crossing a plain (a) 



Fio. 82.— Sand-dumks affecting Land-uhainage (2?.). 

at the margin of the sea or of a large inland sheet of water, bounded 
by a ron^o of sand-dunes (Z> h) extending between the two liftes of 
cliff (e g). The stream has been tunied to its right bank by the 
advance of the dunes driven by a prevalent wind blowing in the 
direction of the arrows. A brook (/) has been arrested among the 
sandy wastes, whence, after forming a few pools, it finds egress by 
soaking through the sandy barrier. 

Perfect “ ripple-marks ” may often be observed on blown sand. 
The sand grains, pushed along by the wind, travel up the long slopes 

Y 2 
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and fall over the steep slopes. Not only do the particles travel, but 
the ridges also more slowfy follow each other, as in Fig. 83. 

The western sea-board of Europe, exposed to prevalent westerly 
and south-westerly winds, affords many instructive examples of these 
seolian or wind-formed deposits. The coast of Norfolk is fringed 
Ti'ith sand-hills fifty to sixty feet high. On parts of the coast of 
Cornwall,' the sand consists mainly of fragments of shells and 
corallines, and through the action of rain becomes sometimes 



Fig. 83.--Duqbam of IIiitles jn blown Sand, The nmnEs h\ h-, impelled i\ 
TKE DIRECTION W W, SDOCESSIVELY COME TO OCCUPY THE IIOLLOWS g', a'*, a® {11). 


cemented by carbonate of lime (or oxide of iron) into a stone so 
compact as to be fit for building purposes. Long tracts of blown sand are 
likewise found on the Scottish and Irish''^ coast-linos. Sand-dunes 
extend for many leagues alon" the French coast, and thence, by 
Flanders^ and Holland, round to the shores of Conrland and 
Pomerania. On the coast of Holland they are sometimes, though 
rarely, 260 feet high, — a (‘.ommon average height being 50 to 00 
feet.^ 

The breadth of this maritime belt of sand varies considerably. On 
the east coast of Scotland it ranges from a few yards to three miles ; 
on the opposite side of the North Sea it attains on the Dutch coast 
sometimes to as much as five miles. The rate of progress of the 
dunes towards the interior depends upon the wind, the direction of 
the coast, and the nature of the ground over which they have to 
move. On the low and exposed shores of the Bay of Biscay, when 
not fixed by vegetation, they travel inland at a rate of about 161, 
feet per annum, in Denmark at from 3 to 24 feet. In the course of 
thoir march they envelop houses and fields; even whole parishes 
and districts once populous have been overwhelmed by them.* 

Along the margins of large lakes and inlai^ seas many of tho 
■phenomena of an exposed sea-coast are repeatedjon a scarcely inferior 
scale. Among these must be included sand-|mne& such as those 
which, reaching heiuhts of 100 to 200 feet K mo south-eastern 
shores of Lake Michigan, have entombed foft^ the tops of the 
trees ‘being still visible above the drifting Band|| Large dunes occur 
also on the eastern borders of tho Caspian H/, Iwh^re the sand 


Uwher, Oeol Mag. (2), vi. p. 807, and authorities 

• See Kinahan, GeoL Mag. vUi. p. 155. 

growth of Holland through the operation ofl^ib Wnd and the sea, see 
Elie de Beaumont, “ Le 9 ons de G^logie pratique,” i. 

* This defltruenon hw l^n, during the last quarter of aiceuffY, averted to a great 
extent byHhe planting of pme forests, the turpentine of whi<lMb«*come the souree of 
a large revenue. 
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spreads over the desert region between that sea and the Sea of 
Aral, into which latter sheet of water the spread of the sand has 
driven the course of the Oxus, once a tributary of the Caspian. 

In the interior of continents the existence of vast arid wastes of 
loose sand, situated far inland and remote from any sheet of fresh 
water, suggests curious problems in physical geography. In some 
instances these tracts have been at a comparatively recent geological 
period covered by the sea. The desert of the Sahara is no doubt 
in great part a modern sea bottom which has been upraised and 
dried, for sliells of the common cockle (Gardium edule) are found 
lying on the surface up to heights of 900 feet above the level 
of the ^lediterranean. Yet the disintegration of rock in these 
torrid and rainless regions must be great {ante, p. 319), so that 
the existing sand may be partly of subaerial origin. In other 
dry climates it is quite certain that the sand-wastes are entirely 
of this latter character. The sandy deserts of the high plateaux 
of western North America, which have never been under the 
sea for a long series of geological ages, show, as wo have already 
found (p. 320), the mode and progress of their formation from 
atmospheric disintegration alone. In Asia lie the vast deserts of 
Cobi ; ^ to the east of the lied Sea stretch the great sand-wastes of 
Arabia; and to the west those of Libya. In the south-east of 
Europe, over the steppes of Southern Russia and the adjacent 
territories, wide areas of sandy desert occur. Captain Sturt found 
vast de.'^erts of sand in the interior of Australia, with long bands of 
dunes 200 feet high, united at the base nnd stretching in straight 
lines as lar as the eye could reach.'** 

Dust-showers, Blood-rain.~Besides the universal trans- 
port and deposit of dust and sand already described, a phenomenon 
of a more aggravated nature is observed in tropical countries, where 
great droughts are succeeded by violent hurricanes. The dust or 
sand of deserts and of dried lalces or river-beds is then^sometimes 
borne away into the upper regions of the atmosphere, where, meeting 
with strong aerial currents which transport it for hundreds and even 
thousands of miles, it descends again to the surface, in the form of 
“ red-fog,” sea-dust,” or “ sirocco-dust.” This transported material, 
usually of a brick-dust or cinnamon colour, is occasionally so abundant 
as to darken the air and obscure the sun, and to cover the decks, sails, 
and rigging of vessels which may even be hundreds of miles from 

‘ For important information regarding tho Central Asiatio waatee, see Richthofen's 
** China,” i. 

* For accounts of sand-dunes, their extent, progress, structure, and tho means 
employed to arrest their progress, the student may consult Andersen’s “ Klitformationen,” 
1 Yol. 8vo. Copenhagen, 1861 ; l^Tal m Annalei des PotUs et ChawUea, 1847, 2me sem. ; 
Marsh’s •' Man and Nature,” 1864, and the works cited by him. Porohhammer, Edi»- 
Nm Phil. Joum, xxxi. (1841), p. 61. Elie de Beautoont, ” Lemons de Geologic pratique,” 
yol. i. p. 183. Information regarding the sands of the interior of continents will be 
found in Falgrave’s •* Trayels in Arabia.” Blake in Union Paeifio Railroad, Report, v. 
Tristram, “ The Great Salu«#i,” 1860. Desor, “Le Sahara, ses diflferonto types do 
d^ts.” BuU, Boo. Be*. Nat.Jfm/<mel, 1864. Richthofen's « Chino, ” i. 
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land. Rain falling through such a dust-cloud mixes with it, and 
descends either on sea or land as what is popularly called “ blood- 
rain.” This is frequent on the north-west of Africa, about the Cape 
Verd Islands, in the Mediterranean, and over the bordering countries. 

A microscopic examination of this dust by Ehrenberg led him to the 
belief that it contains numerous diatoms of South American species ; 
and he inferred that a dust-cloud must bo swimming in the 
atmosphere, carried forward by continuous currents of air in the 
region of the trade-winds and anti-trades, but suffering partial and 
periodical deviations. But much of the dust seems to come from the 
sandy plains and desiccated pools of the north of Africa. Daubree 
recognized in 1805 some of tlie Sahara sand which fell in the Canary 
Islands. On the coast of Italy a film of sandy clay, identical with 
that from parts of the Libyan desert, is occasionally found on windows 
after rain. In the middle of last century an area of Northern Italy, 
estimated at about 200 square leagues, was covered with a layer of 
dust which in some places reached a depth of one inch. In 1846 
the Sahara dust reached as far as Lyons. Should tlie travelling 
dust encounter a cooler temperature, it may be brought to the ground 
by §now, as has happened in the north of Italy, and more notably 
in The east and south-east of Russia, where tlie snows are some- 
times rendered dirty by the dust raised by winds on tlie Caspian 
steppes. It is easy to see that a prolonged continuance of this 
action must give rise to widespread deposits of dust, mingled with 
tlie soil of the land, and with the silt and sand of lakes, rivers, and 
the sea; and that the minuter organisms of tropical regions may 
thus come to be preserved in the same formations with tlie terrestrial 
or marine organisms of temperate latitudes.^ 

The transport of volcanic dust by wind, already (p. 219) referred 
to, may be again cited hero as another example of the geological work 
of the atmosphere. Thus from the Icelandic eruptions of 1874-75 vast 
showers of fine ashes not only fell on Iceland to a depth of six inches, 
destroying* the pastures, but were borne over the sea and across 
^andinavia to the cast coast of Sweden. Considerable deposits of 
volcanic material may thus in the course of time be formed even far 
remote from any active volcano. * 

Transportation of Seeds.— Besides the transport of dust 
and minute organisms for distances of many thousands oi miles, wind 
may also transport living seeds, which, finally reaching a congenial 
climate and soil, may take root and spread. We are yet, however, 
very ignorant as to the extent to which this cause has actually operated 
in the establishment of any given local flora. With regard to the 
minute forms of vegetable life, indeed, there can be no doubt as to 
th^ efficacy of the wind to transport them across vast distances on 

* See HomboUU on (lust whirlwinds of Orinoot), “Aspects of Nature;” also Maury, 

Phys. Geog. of Sea,” chap. vi. ; Ehrenberg’s “ Passat-Staub uud Blut-Kegen,” Beiiin 

Mad, 1947 . A paper by A. vou Lasaulx on eo-called coemio dust has just appearwi in 
Ts^enoAk’e Mineral, Mitiheil 1880, p. 517. 

* Notdenskiold, Qeol Mag, (2;, ui. p. 292. 
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the surface of the globe. Upwards of 300 species of diatoms have 
been found in tne deposits left by dust-showers. Among the 
millions of organisms thus transported it is hardly conceivable that 
some should not fall into a fitting locality for their continued 
existence and the perpetuation of their species. Animal forms of 
life are likewise diffused through the agency of winds. Insects 
and birds are often met with at sea many miles distant from the laud 
from which they have been blown. Such organisms are in this way 
introduced into oceanic islands, as is well shown in the case of 
Bermuda. Hurricanes, by which large quantities of water are sucked 
up from lakes and rivers over which they pass, may also transport 
part of the fauna of these waters to other localities. 

Eflloresconco products. — Among the formations due in 
largo measure to atmospheric action must bo included the saline 
efllorcscences whicli form upon the ground in the dry interior basins 
of continents. Tlie steppes of Houthorn Russia, and the plains round 
tlio Great Salt Lake of Utah, may be taken as illustrative examples. 
Water rising by capillary attraction through the soil to the surface 
is there evaporated, leaving behind a white crust, by which the upper 
portion of the soil is covered and permeated. The incrustations 
consist of sodium chloride, sodium and calcium carbonates, calcium, 
sodium, and potassium suljihates in various proportions, these being 
the salts present also iu the salt lakes of the same regions (p. 398). ' 

§ 2, Influence of the Air on Water. 

The results of the action of the air upon water will be more fitly 
noticed in the section devoted to Water. It will be enough to notice 
here — 

1. Ocean currents. — These are mainly dependent for their 
existence and direction on the circulation of the atmosphere. The 
in-streaming of air from cooler latitudes towards the equator causes 
a drift of the sea-water in the same direction. As, owing to the 
rotation of the earth, these aerial currents tend to take a more 
and more westerly trend in approaching the equator, they com- 
municate this trend to the marine currents, which, likewise moving 
into regions with a greater velocity of rotation than their own, are 
all the more impelled in the same westerly direction. Hence the 
dominant equatorial current, which flows westward across the great 
ocean. Owing, however, to the position of the continents across its 

f a^, this great current cannot move uninterruptedly round the earth, 
t is split into branches which turn to right and left, and, bathipg the 
shores of the land, carry some of the warmth of the tropics into more 
temperate latitudes. Return currents are thus generated from cooler 
latitudes towards the equator. (Section ii. § 6.) 

2. Waves. — The impulse -of the wind upon a surface of water 
throws that surface into pulsations which range iu size from mere 

On etBoroswnce of Great Salt Lake rogioi}, aee Exploralion of iOth ParalkU i- Mct. v. 
Consult aUo E. Tietee, "Entatebung der Salzsteppen,” Jdhrb. wol, 1877. 
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ripples to huge billows. Long-continued gales from the seaward 
upon an exposed coast indirectly effect much destruction, by the 
formidable batte^ of billows which they bring to bear upon the 
land. Wave-action is likewise seen in a marked manner when wind 
blo,W8 strongly across a broad inland sheet of water, such as Lake 
Superior. (Section ii. § 6.) 

3. Alteration of the Water-level. — When the wind blows 
freshly for a time across a limited area of water, it drives the water 
before it, which is thus kept temporarily at a higher level, at the 
further or windward side. In a tidal sea, such as that which 
surrounds Groat Britain, and which sends abundant long arms into 
the land, a high tide and a gale are sometimes synchronous. This 
conjunction causes the high tide to rise to a greater height than 
elsewhere in those bays or firths whicli look windward. With this 
conjunction of wind and tide, considerable damage to property has 
sometimes been done by the flooding of warehouses and stores, while 
even a sensible destruction of cliffs and sweeping away of loose 
materials may bo chronicled by the geologist. On the other hand, a 
wind from the opposite quarter coincident with an ebb tide will 
dri^o the water out of the inlet, and thus make the water-level 
lower than it should otherwise be. But even in inland seas where tides 
are small or imperceptible, considerable oscillations of water-level 
may arise from this action of the wind. At Naples for example a 
long-continued south-west wind raises the level of the water several 
inches. In long fresh-water lakes also similar results attend pro- 
longed gales along the length of the lakes. 

Section ii. — Water. 

Of all the terrestrial agents by wbieh the surface of the earth is 
geologically modified, by far the most important is water. We have 
already seen, when following hypogeno changes, how largo a share is 
taken by water in the phenomena of volcanoes and in other subter- 
ranean processes. Eeturning to the surface of the earth and watch- 
ing the operations of the atmosphere, wo soon learn how important a 
part of these is sustained by the aqueous vapour by which the atmo- 
sphere is pervaded. 

The substance which we term water exists on the earth in three 
well-known forms— (1) gaseous, as invisible vapour; (2) liquid, as 
water ; and (3) solid, as ice. The gaseous form has alreaay been 
noticed as one of the characteristic ingredients of the atmosphere 
(p. 31). Apart from the heated reservoirs at the roots of volcanoes, 
it is in the air that this condition of the water-substance prevails. 
By the sun’s heat ^ast quantities of vapour are continually raised 
frem the surface of the seas, rivers, lakes, snow-fields, and glaciers 
of the world. This vapour remains invisible until the air containing 
it is cooled down below its dew-point, or point of saturation, — a result 
which follows upon the union or collision of two aerial currents' 
of different temperatures, or the rise of the air into the upper cold 
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regions of the atmosphere, where it is chilled by expansion, by 
radiation, and by contact with cold mountains. According to 
recent researches, condensation appears only to take place on free 
surfaces, and the formation of cloud and mist is explained by con- 
densation upon the fine microscopic dust of which the atmosphere is 
full.^ At first minute particles of water vapour appear, which 
either remain in the liquid condition, or, if the temperature is 
snflScicntly low, are at once frozen into ice. As these changes 
take place over considerable spaces of the sky, they give rise to 
the ^enomena of clouds. Further condensation augments the 
size of the cloud-particles, and at last they fall to the surface 
of the earth, if still liquid, as rain ; if solid, as snow or hail ; 
and if partly solid and partly liquid, as sleet. As the vapour is 
largely raised from the ocean surface, so in great measure it falls 
back again directly into the ocean. A considerable proportion, 
however, descends upon the land, and it is this part of the condensed 
vapour which we have now to follow. Upon the higher elevations 
it falls as snow, and gathers there into snow-fields, wnich, by means 
of glaciers, send their drainage towards the valleys and plains. 
Elsewhere it falls chiefly as rain, some of which sinks underground 
to gush forth again in springs, while the rest pours down the slopes 
of the land, feeding brooks and torrents, whicn, swollen further oy 
springs, gather into broader and yet broader rivers, wherebv the 
accumulated drainage of the land is carried out to sea. Thence 
once more the vapour rises, to reappear in clouds and rain and to food 
the innumerable water-channels by which the land is furrowed from 
mountain-top to sea-shore. 

In this vast system of circulation, ceaselessly renewed, thoro is 
not a drop of water that is not busy with its allotted task of 
changing the face of the earth. When the vapour ascends into the 
air it is comparatively speaking chemically pure. But when, after 
being condensed into visible form, and woraing its way over or 
under the surface of the land, it once more enters the sea, it is 
no longer pure, but more or less loaded with material taken by it 
out of the air, rocks, or soils through which it has travelled. Day 
by day the process is advancing. So far as we can tell, it has 
never ceased since the first shower of rain fell upon the earth. 
Wo may well believe, therefore, that it must have worked marvels 
upon the surface of our planet in past time, and that it may effect 
vast transformations in the future. As a foundation for such a 
belief let us now-friquire what it can be proved to be doing, at the 
present time. 

§ 1. Rain. 

I^in effects two kinds of changes upon the surface,of the l&nd, 
(1.) It ehmicoMy upon soils and stones, and sinking under 
ground continues, as we shall find, a great series of similar reactions 
Docc Mascart, Natur/mcher 1876, p. 400. Aitken, Prw. 8oc. Min. 
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there. (2.) It acts mechanically, by washing away loose materials, 
and thus powerfully affecting the contours of the land. 

1. Chemical Action. — This depends mainly upon the nature and 
proportion of the substances abstracted by rain from the air in its 
descent jto the earth. Rain absorbs a little air, which always con 
tains carbonic acid as well as other ingredients, in addition to its 
nitrogen and oxygen (p. 31). Rain thus washes the air and takes 
impurities out of it, by means of which it is enabled to work many 
chemical changes that it could not accomplish wore it to reach the 
ground as pure water. 

Composition of Rain-water. — Numerous analyses of rain- 
water show that it contains in solution about 25 ctibic centimetres of 
gases per litro.^ An average proportional percentage is by measure 
— nitrogen, G4*47 ; oxygen, 33*7C ; carbonic acid, 1’77. Carbonic 
acid being more soluble than the other gases is contained in rain- 
water in proportions between 30 and 40 times greater than in 
the atmosphere. Oxygen too is more soluble than nitrogen. This 
difference acquires a considerable importance in the chemical 
operations of rain. Other substances are present in smaller quan- 
tities. In England there is an average of 3*95 parts of solid im- 
purity in 100,000 parts of rain.^ Nitric acid sometimes occurs in 
marked proportions : at Bale it was found to reach a maximum of 
13*G parts in a million, with 20*1 parts of nitrate of ammonia. 
Sulphuric acid likewise occurs especially in the rain of towns and 
manufacturing districts.^ Sulphates of the alkalies and alkaline 
earths have been detected in rain. But the most abundant salt is 
chloride of sodium, which appears in marked proportions on coasts, 
as well as in the vain of towns and industrial districts. Rain taken 
at the Land’s End in Cornwall during a strong south-west wind was 
found to contain 2*180 of chlorine, or 3*591 parts of common salt in 
every 10,000 of rain. The mean proportion of chlorine over England 
is about 0*022 in every 10,000 parts of rain ; at Ootacamund 0*003 
to 0*004.* 

In washing the air rain carries down also inorganic particles or 
motes floating there ; likewise organic dust and living germs.® As 
the result of this process the soil comes to be not merely watered but 

^ Boumert, Ann. Chem. Fhami. Ixxxviii. p. 17. The proportion of carbonic acid found 
by Peligot was 2*4. See also Bunsen, op. cU. xciii. p 20. Roth, Chm. Geol. i. p. 44. 
Dr. Angus Smith's Jtr and Rain, 1872, p. 225. 

* Rivers Pollution Commission, 6th Rep. p. 29. 

* The occurrence of sulphuric and nitric acids in the air, especially noticeable in 
large towns, leads to considerable corrosion of metallic surfaces, as well as of stones and 
lime. The moitar of walls may often bo observed to bo slowly swelling out and dropping 
off, owing to the conversion of the lime into sulphate. Great inj ury is likewise done from 
a similar cause to marble monuments in exposed graveyards. See Dr. Angus Smith, op, 
dt, Of 444. Geikio, Troc Roy Soe. Edin. 1879-80, p. 518. 

•Dr. Angus Smith, op. cU, Riven FoUtUion Commission, 6th Rep. 1874, p. 425. 
i • Among the inorganic contents of rain and snow fine dust and spherules of iron, 
probably in part of cosmic origin, have been specially noted. See Jung, BvU. Sop. 
VavMue Bci, Nat. xiv. p. 498, authorities cited ante p. 64 : Yon Lasaulx, as cited on 
p. 326. The organic matter is revealed by the putrid smell which long-kept rain-water 
gives out, 
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fertilized by the rain. Dr. Angus Smith cites the experience of M. 
J. J. Pierre, who found by analysis that in the neighbourhood of 
Caen, in Prance, a hectare of land receives annually from the 
atmosphere by means of rain — ^ 


Chloriilo of sodium . 

. 37-5 

„ potassium 

8 2 

„ magnesium . 

2 5 

„ calcium 

. 1-8 

Sulphate of soda 

8 4 

„ potash 

8-0 

„ limo 

. 6 2 

,, magnesia 

5-0 


kilogrammes. 


Not only rain but also dew and hoar-frost abstract impurities 
from the atmosphere. The analyses performed by the Rivers 
Pollution Commission show that dew and hoar-frost condensing from 
the lower and more impure layers of the air aie even more con- 
taminated than rain, as they contain on an average in England 4*87 
parts of solid impurity in 100,000 parts, with -198 of ammonia.* 

It is manifest that rain reaches the surfuco by no means chemi- 
cally pure water, but having absorbed from the air various ingredients 
which enable it to accomplish a suite of chemical changes upon rocks 
and soils. So far as we know at present, the three ingredients which 
are chiefly effective in these operations are oxygon, carbonic acid, 
and organic matter. As soon as it touches the earth, however, rain 
begins to absorb additional impurities, notably increasing its propor- 
tion of carbonic acid and of organic matter, which it obtains from 
decomposing animal and vegetable matter. Among the organic 
products most eflicaceous in promoting the corrosion of minerals and 
rocks are the so-called ulmic or humous substances that form 
soluble compounds with alkalies and alkaline earths, which arc 
eventually converted into carbonates.* Hence as rain-water, already 
armed with gases absorbed from the atmosphere, proceeds to take 
up these organic acids from the soil, it is endowed with considerable 
chemical activity even at the very beginning of its geological career. 

Chemical and mineralogical changes due to rain- 
water. — In previous pages it was pointed out that all rocks and 
minerals are in varying degrees porous and permeable by water, that 
probably no known substance can under all conditions resist solution 
in water, and that the subsequent solvent power of water is greatly 
increased by the solutions wiiich it effects and carries with it in its 
progress through rocks (pp. 298, 302). The chemical work done by 
rain may be conveniently considered under the four heafds of 
Oxidation, D^xidation, Solution, and Hydration. 

1. Oxidation . — The prominence of oxygen in rain-water, and Hs 

! Smith, op. cit. p. 233. * Bivers PolltUion Commission, 6th Bep. p. 82. 

Semt, Z Deutsch. Geol. Ges. xxiii. p. 665, xxvi. p. 954. This subject has recently 
•P A. Julien *'On the geological action of the humus 

Mids {Proe. Amor. Atioc. xxvui. 1879, p. 311), to which fumer reference is made in 
later pages. 
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readiness to unite with any substance that can contain more of it, 
render oxidation a marked feature of the passage of rain over rocks. 
A thin oxidized pellicle is formed on the surface, and this, if not at 
once washed off, is thickened from inside until a crust is formed over 
the stone. This process is simply a rusting of those ingredients 
which, like metallic iron, have no oxygen, or have not their full com- 
plement of it. The ferrous and manganous oxides so frequently found 
as constituents of minerals are specially liable to this change. In 
hornblende and augite, for example, one cause of weathering is the 
absorption of oxygen by the iron and the hydration of the resultant 
peroxide. Hence the yellow and brown sand into which rocks 
abounding in these minerals are apt to weather. 

2. Deoxidation . — Eain becomes a reducing agent by absorbing 
from the atmosphere and soil organic matter which, having an 
affinity for oxygen, decomposes peroxides and reduces them to prot- 
oxides. This .change is especially noticeable among iron oxides, 
as in the familiar white spots and veinings so common among red 
sandstones. These rocks are stained red by ferric oxide (hematite), 
wliich, reduced by decaying organic matter to ferrous oxide, is usually 
removed in solution as an organic salt or carbonate. When the de- 
oxidation takes place round a fragment of plant or animal, it usually 
extends as a circular spot ; where water containing the organic matter 
permeates along a joint or other divisional plane, the decoloration 
lollows that line. Another common effect of the presence of organic 
matter is the reduction of sulphates to the state of sulphides. Gypsum 
is thus decomposed into sulphide of calcium, which in water readily 
gives calcium carbonate and sulphuretted hydrogen, and the latter by 
oxidation leaves a deposit of sulphur. Hence from original beds of 
gypsum, layers of limestone and sulphur have been formed, as in 
Sicily and elsewhere (p. 64).^ 

3. Solution . — A few minerals (halite, for example) are readily 
soluble in water without chemical change, and without the aid of 
any intermediate element. In the great majority of cases, however, 
the solution is effected through the medium of carbonic acid or 
other re-agent, A familiar illustration is the solution and removal 
of lime from the mortar of a bridge or vault, and the deposit 
of the material so removed in stalactites and stalagmites (p. 112). 
Another common example is seen in the rapid effacement of marble 
epitaphs in our churchyards. It has lately been shown that in the 
atmosphere of a large town with abundant coal-smoke and rain, in- 
scriptions on marble become illegible in half a century. Pfaff recently 
determined that a slab of Solenhofen limestone 2520 square milli- 
metres in superficies lost in two years by the solvent action of rain 
0*180 gramme in weight, in three years 0*548, the original polish 
b^ing replaced by a dull earthy surface on which fine cracks 
and ineijuent exfoliation began to appear. Taking the specific 
gravity of the stone at 2*6, the yearly loss of surface amounts to 

' The rodttcing action of organic adds is further described lu Section iii. 
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millimetre, so that a crag of such limestone would be lowered 1 metre 
in 72,000 years by the solvent action of rain.' 

Not only carbonates but silicates of lime, potash, and soda, 
combinations existing abundantly as constituents of rooks, aro 
attacked by rain-water ; their silica is liberated and partly dissolved, 
while their alkalies or alkaline earths, becoming carbonates, are 
removed in solution. The felspars for example aro thus decomposed, 
the alkalies and the lime being gradually abstracted together with 
a portion of the silica. The result is a slow disintegration of the 
stone into sand and clay. 

4. Hydration . — Some anhydrous minerals, when exposed to the 
action of the atmosphere, absorb water (become hydrous), and may 
then be more prone to further change. Anhydrite becomes by 
addition of \Natcr, gypsum, the change being accompanied by an 
increase of bulk. It has been suggested tliat local uplifts of the 
ground may sometimes have been caused by the hydration of 
large subterranean beds of anhydrite. Many substances on oxidizi?ig 
likewise become hydrous. The oxidation of ferrous oxide in damj) 
air gives rise to hydrous ferric oxide, with its charm-teristic yellow 
and brown colours on weathered surfaces. 

Weathering. — This term expresses the general result of all 
kinds of meteoric action upon the superficial parts of rocks. As 
these changes almost invariably lead to disintegration of the surface, 
the word neathering has come to be naturally associated in tlie 
mind with a loosened crumbling condition of stone. But tlio 
intluence of the atmospheric agents is not invariably to destroy the 
coherence of the integral particles of rocks. In some cases stones 
harden on exposure. Certain sandy rocks, for example, like the 
“grey weathers” and scattered Tertiary blocks in the Ardennes, 
become under meteoric influence a kind of lustrous quartzite. In 
other cases there may be more complex molecular rearrangements, 
such as those remarkable transformations to which Brewster first called 
attention in the case of artificial glass.^ He showed that in thin 
lilms of decomposed glass obtained from Nineveh and other ancient 
sites, concentric agate-like rings of devitrification are formed round 
isolated points, closely analogous to those above described os 
artificially produced by the action of heated alkaline watere (p. 301), 
and that groups of crystals or crystallites, probably of silox,” ai’o 
developed from many independent points in the decomposing layer. 
Coloured films indicative of incipient decomposition have been ob- 
served on surfaces of glass exposed only to the air of the atmogphero 
for twenty or thirty years. Brilliantly iridescent films have been 
produced on the glass of windows exposed for not more than twenty 
years to the air and ammoniacal vapours of a stable.® Tliat 

’ Pfa^ Z. BeiUich. Geol. Ges. xxiv. p. 405, and “Allgemeine Goologio ala exacto 
Wi^nschafi,” p. 817. Roth, Clim. God. i. p. 70. Geikie, Proe. Boy. Boo. Edin. x. 
1879-80, p. 518. 

! ^‘**’*'« 607, xxiii. 193. 

This fiict baa been observed by my Mend Mr. P. Dudgeon of Cargen in nn ill- 
ventilated cow-hoose^and I Baiite seen tiie plates of glass removed from the windows. 
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similar transformations take place in the natural silicates of rocks 
seems in the highest degree probable. They may form the earliest 
stages of the change to the usual opaque earthy decomposing crust, 
in which, of course, all trace of any structure developed in the 
preliminary weathering is lost. 

In humid and temperate climates weathering is mainly due to 
the solvent influence of rain ; in high mountainous situations, as 
well as in lower regions where the temperature falls below the 
freezing point in winter, it is largely produced by the action of frost, 
to be afterwards described ; in arid lands subject to great and rapid 
alterations of temperature it is caused by the strain of alternate 
expansion and contraction and the mechanical action of the wind 
(p, 319). As the name denotes, weathering is dependent on meteoro- 
logical conditions, and varies even in the same rock as these condi- 



Fio. 84.— Weathered Sandstone Cliffs showing ibbeoclar Honeycombing and 
Wbathbring along Planes of Stratification (B.). 

tions change, but is likewise almost infinitely diversified according 
to the structure, texture, and composition of rocks. 

Mere hardness or softness forms no sure index to the comparative 
power of a rock to resist weathering. Many granites, for instance, 
weather to clay deep into their mass, while much softer limestones 
retain smooth hard surfaces. Nor is the depth of the weathered 
surface any better guide to the relative rapiditj^ of waste. A 
tolerably pure limestone may weather with little ot no cnist, and 
yet may be continually losing an appreciable portion of its surface 
by<8olution, while an igneous rock like a dolerite or basalt may have 
a thick decomposed crust and yet weather with extreme slowness. 
In the former case, the substance of the rock being removed in 
solution, few or no insoluble portions are left to mark the progress 
of decay, while in the igneous rock the removal of but a com- 
paratively small proportion causes the disintegration of the rock, 
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and the remaining soluble parts are found as a crumbling crust. 
Impure limestone, however, yields a weathered crust of more or less 
insoluble particles. Hence, as we have already seen, the relative 
purity of limestones may be roughly determined by comparing their 
weathered surfaces, where, if they contain much sand, the grains will 
be seen projecting from the calcareous matrix ; should the rock be 
very ferruginous, the yellow hydrous peroxide or ochre will be found 
as a powdery crust, or if the rock be fossiliferous, the weathered 
surface will commonly present the fossils standing out in relief. An 
experienced fossil collector will always search well these \\eathered 
limestones, for he often finds there, delicately picked out by 
the weather, minute and frail fossils which are wholly invisible 
on a freshly broken surface of the stone. This difference arises 
from the greater insolubility of the crystalline calcite composing 
the organic remains than of the more granular calcite in which they 
are imbedded. 

Rocks liable to little chemical change are best fitted to resist 
weathering, provided their particles have sufficient cohesion to with- 
stand the mechanical processes of disintegration. Siliceous sandstones 
offer excellent examples of this permanence. Consisting mainly of 
the durable mineral quartz, they are sometimes able so to withstand 
decay that buildings made of them still retain, after the lapse of 
centuries, the chisel-marks of the builders. Many sandstones, how- 
ever, contain argillaceous, calcareous, or ferruginous concretions 
which weather more rapidly than the rock, and cause it to assume a 
honeycombed surface ; others are full of a diffused cement ((day, lime, 
iron), the decay of which causes the rock to crumble down into 
sand. In sandstones, as indeed in most stratified rocks, there is n 
tendency towards more rapid weathering along the planes of strati- 
fication, so that the stratified structure is 
brought out very clearly on natural cliffs 
(Fig. 84). In many ferruginous sand- 
stones and clay ironstones successive 
yellow or brown zones or shells may be 
traced inward from the surface, frequently 
due to changes of the ferrous carbonate 
into limonite, the interior remaining 
still fresh. In many prismatic massive Fio. 8.1.— Rmag op Weathebinq. 
rocks (basalt, diorite, &c,) segments of 

the prisms weather into, spheroid.*?, in which successive weathered 
rings form cru^ like the concentric coats of an onion (Figs. ^5, 86). 
Where one of Aese rocks has been intruded as a dyke, it sometimes 
decomposes to a considerable depth into a mass of brown ferruginous 
balls m a surrounding sandy matrix — the whole having at first a 
resemblance to a conglomerate made of rolled and transported 
fra^ents (Fig. 87). 

No rock presents greater variety of weathering than CTanite. 
Some remarkably durable kinds only yield slowly at the edges of 
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the joints, the separated masses gradually a^aining the form of 
rounded blocks liL water-worn boulders. Other kinds decompose 



Fia. 8C.-SpiiEnoiDAL WuATiiEBiNa OF Dolbritb, North Queensferuy. 


to a depth of 30 or 40 feet, and con be dug out with n spade, as in 
Cornwall and Devon, whore the kaolin from the rotted granite is 
largely extracted for pottery purposes. That what appears to bo 
mere loose sand and clay is really rock decomposed m situ, is proved 



Fig. 87.— Basalt Dyke Weathering into Spheroids. 

by the quartz veins which ascend from the solid {a Fig. 88) into 
the ftiaole part (Z>), and by the entire agreement in structure between 
the twb portions. Here and there kernels of still undecomposed 
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granite may be seen (as at c o in Eig. 89), surrounded by thoroughly 
decayed material, and, like the solid cores of basalt, above mentioned, 
presenting a deceptive resemblance to some accumulation of trans* 



Fro. 88 — Dkcomposit[on of Guanite. Fio. 89.— Decomposition op Granite. 
a, Solid granite , b, decomposed granite ; a, solid granite ; b, decomposed 

c, vegetable soil. grmuto , o c, kernels of still umle- 

composed granite. 

ported materials. Owing to its numerous joints, granite occasionally 
weathers into forms that resemble ruined walls. Largo slabs, each 
defined by joint planes, weather out one above anotlier like tiers of 
masonry (Fig. 90). As these become surrounded and loosened by dis- 
integration they slip off and expose lower parts of the rock to the same 
influences. Here and there a separate block becomes so poised that 
it may be readily moved to and fro by the hand, as in the so-called 
“rocking-stones” of granitic districts. The disintegration being 
likewise liable to considerable local differences, some portions of the 



Fig 90 — Weatiikbinq op Granite along its Joints (/i ). 


blocks are weathered into cavities often with a singularly artificial 
appearance, as in the “ rock basins ” of the south-west of England 

To the influence of weathering many of the most familiar minor 
contours of the land may be traced. So characteristic are these 
forms for particular kinds of rock, that they serve as a means of 
recognizing them even from a distance. (Book VII.) 

In countries which have not been under water for a vast lapse of 
time, and where consequently the superficial rocks have been con- 
tinuously exposed to subaerial disintegration, thick accumulations of 
“rotted rock” are found on the surface. The extent of this change is 
sometimes impressively marked in areas of calcareous rocks. Lime- 
Jiiostly soluble, its surface is continually dissolved by rain, 
while the insoluble portions remain behind as a slowly increasihg 
deposit. In regions which, possessing the necessary conditions of 
climate, have been for a long period unsubmerged, tracts of lime- 
stone, unprotect^ by glacial or other accumulations, are found to 
be covered particularly with a red loam or earth. This character- 
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istic layer occurs on a limited scale over the chalk of the south-east 
of England, where, with its abundant flinfe?, it lies as the undissolved 
ferruginous residue of the chalk that has been removed to a depth of 
many yards. It occurs likewise in swallow-holes and other passages 
dissolved out of calcareous masses, And forms the well-known red- 
earth of bone caves. In south-eastern Europe it plays an important 



91.— The “ Kectle and Pans/’ St. Mary, Scilly, Cavuies weatuebed olt 
OF Granite (JS.). 

part among superficial deposits, being extensively developed over the 
limestone districts, especially in Istria and Dalmatia, where it is 
known as the ferruginous red earth or terra rossa} 

Other remarkable examples of similar subaerial waste have 
been specially noticed among crystalline schists and eruptive rocks. 
In South America, it has been remarked with astonishment that 
the rocks are sometimes decaved to a depth of more than 300 feet.^ 
In the southern portions of North America and in Central Asia the 
same fact has been observed. Pumpelly has specially dra^^n atten- 
tion to the geological importance of this prolonged disintegration 
in situ. He points out that as masses of decomposed rock may be 
observed to a depth of over 100 feet, the surface of the still solid 
rock underneath presents ridges and hollows, succeeding each other 
according to varying durability under the influence of percolating 
carbonated water. In this kind of weathering, where erosion does 
not come into play, it is evident that the resulting topography must, 
in some important respects, differ from that of an ordinary surface of 
superficial denudation. In particular, as Pumpelly shows, rock basins 
may be gradually eaten out of the solid rock. Jhese will remain full 
of the decomposed material, but any subsequent action, such as that 
of glacier ice which could scoop out the detritus, would leave the 
basins and their intervening ridges exposed.® 

^ 1 On the origin of “ Terra rossa,” see M. Neumayr, Verhandl Geol Beichsanst. 1875, 
p. 50, Th. Fuebs, op. cit. p, 194, E. von Mojsisovics, Jahrh. Oeol, Beicksamt ttt. 
(1880), p. 210. It IS included among the ferruginous deposits by Stoppani (“ Oorso 
di l^b p. 634). 

* Lials, “ G^ologie du Br&il,” p. 2. ilnn. des Mtm, 7me s^r. viii. p. 628. 

• Pamj^Ilyi Amer. Joum. Sd. 8rd ser. xviii. 136; also posfea, p. 416. 
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Formation of Soi 1. — On level surfaces of rock the weathered 
crust may remain with comparatively little rearrangement until 
plants take root on it, and by their decay supply organic matter to 
the decomposed layer, which eventually becomes what we term 
“vegetable soil.” Animals also furnish a smaller proportion of 
organic ingredients. Though the character of soil depends primarily 
on the nature of the rock out of which it has been formed, its fertility 
arises in no small measure from the commingling of decayed 
animal and vegetable matter witli decomposed rock. 

A gradation may be traced from the soil downwards into what 
is termed the “ subsoil,” and thence into the solid rock underneath. 
Between soil and subsoil a marked difference in colour is often 
observable, the former being yellow or brown, when the latter is 
blue, grey, red, or other colour of the rock beneath. This contrast, 
evidently due to the oxidation and hydration especially of the 
iron, extends downwards as far as the subsoil is opened up by 
rootlets and fibres to the reatly descent of rain-water. The yellowing 
of the subsoil may even occasionally be noticed around some stray 
rootlet which has struck down furtlier than the rest, below the 
general lower limit of the soil (postea^ Section iii.). 

Mr. Darwin observed many years ago that a layer of soil three 
inches in depth had grown above a layer of burnt marl spread over 
the land fifteen years previously; also that in another example a 
similar layer had, as it were, sunk beneath the soil to a depth of 
twelve or thirteen inches in eighty years. He connected these facts 
with the work of the common earth-worm, and concluded that the 
fine loam v'hich had grown above these original superficial layers 
had been carried up to the surface, and voided there in the familiar 
form of worm-castings.^ This action of the earth-worm is doubtless 
highly important, but, as Eicbthofen has pointed out, we have to 
take also into account that gradual augmentation of level due to the 
daily deposit of dust {ante p. 821). 

Soil being composed mainly of inorganic, and to a slight extent of 



Fio. 92.— -Section showing the -upward passage op Rock (a) into Subboii!; (6) 

AND THENCE INTO VEGETABLE SOIL (e). 

organic materials, the proportion between these two elements itr a 
question of high economic importance. With regard to the organic 
matter, it is the experience of practical agriculturists in Britain that 
oats and rye will grow upon a soil with 1^ per cent, of ofganic 

* Oed. Trans, v. 1840, p, 505. 
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matter, but that wheat requires from 4 to 8 per cent.^ To a 
geologist this organic matter has much interest, as the source of most 
of the carbonic acid by which so wide a series of changes is worked 
by subterranean water. The inorganic portion of soil, or still 
undissolved residue of the original surface rock, varies from a loose 
open substance with 90 per cent, or more of sand, to a stiff cold 
retentive material with more than 90 per cent, of clay. When this 
sand and clay are more equally mixed they form a “ loam.” 

Reference has just been made to the thick accumulation of 
rock decomposed in situ observable in certain regions which, having 
been above the sea for a lengthened period, have been long exposed 
to the action of weathering. Where this action has been supple- 
mented by that of rain, widespread formations of loam and earth 
have been gathered together. These are well illustrated by the 
brick-earth,” “ head,” and rain-wash ” of the south of England — 
earthy deposits, sometimes full of angular stones, derived from the 
subaerial waste of the rocks of the neighbourhood.^ 

2. Mechanical Action. — Besides chemically corroding rocks 
thereby loosening the cohesion of tlieir particles, rain acts 
mechanically by washing off tliese particles, which are held in 
suspension in the little rain-runnels or are pushed by them along 
the surface. The amount and rapidity of this action do not depend 
merely on the annual quantity of rain. A comparatively large 
rainfall may be so equably distributed through a year or season 
as to produce less change^than may be caused by a few heavy rain- 
storms which, though inferior in total amount of precipitated 
moisture, descend rapidly in great volume. Such copious rains, by 
deluging the surface of a country and rapidly flooding its wafer 
courses, may transport in a few hours an enormous amount of sand 
and mud to lower levels. Another feature to be kept in view is the 
angle of declivity; the same amount of rain will perform vastly 
more mechanical work if it can swiftly descend a steep slope, than if 
it has to move tardily over a gentle one. 

Removal and Renewal of Soil. — Elie de Beaumont drew 
attention to what appeared to be proofs of the permanence or long 
duration of the layer of vegetable soil.^ But the cases cited by him 
are not inconsistent with the doctrine that the persistence of the 
soil is tiue rather of the layer as a whole than of its individual 
particles.'^ Were there no provision for its rene\^al, soil would 


* iTohnston’s Elements of Agricultural Chemistry, p. 80. 

* See A^usten, Q, J. Oeol. Soo. vi. p. 94, vil. p. 121 ; Foster and Topley, op. cit xxi. 
p. 446. The vast extent of some superficial formations, like the “ loess" above (p. 322) 
referred to, has often suggested submergence below the sea. But when, instead of marine 
ofganisms, only terrestrial, fluviatile, or lacustrine remains occur in them, as in the 
briok-olays and loess, the idea of marine subraergenoe cannot be entertained. The 
remarkable “tundras" or steppes of Siberia, and the “black earth” of Eussia, are 
exanomles of such extensive formations, which are certainly not of marine origin, but 
point w long-continued emergence obove the sea. See Murohison, Keyserling, and De 
Vemeuirs “Geology of Eussia.” Belt. Q. J. Geol Soo, xxx. p. 490 ; bAbo postea, p.458. 

* “ Le 9 ons de Gwlogie Pratioue,” i. p. 140. 

- - • m ^ Cimaow, iii. p. 170. 
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comparatively soon be exhausted and would cease to support the 
same vegetation. This result indeed occurs partially, especially on flat 
lands, but would be tar more widespread were it not that rain, 
gradually washing off the upper part of the soil, exposes what lies 
beneath to further disintegration. This removal takes place even on 
grass-covered surfaces through the agency of earth-uorms, by which 
nne particles of loam are brought up and exposed to the air to be 
dried and blown away by wind or washed down by rain. The lower 
limit of the layer of soil is thus made to travel downward into 
the subsoil, which in turn advances into the underlying rock. As 
Hutton long ago insisted, the superficial covering of soil is constantly, 
tliough slowly, travelling to the sea.' In this ceaseless transport 
rain acts as the great carrying agent. The particles of rock and of 
soil are step by step moved downward over the face of the land till 
they reach the nearest brook or river, whence their seaward progress 
may be rapid. A heavy rain discolours the water-courses of a 
country, because it loads them with the fine debris which it removes 
from the general surface of the land. In this way rain serves as the 
means whereby the work of the other disintegrating forces is made 
conducive to the general degradation of the land. The decomposed 
crust produced by weathering, which would otherwise accumulate 
over the solid rock and in some measure protect it from decay, is 
removed by rain, and a fresh surface is thereby laid bare to further 
decomposition. 

Unequal Erosive Action of R^n. — While the result of 
rain action is the general lowering of the level of the land, this 
process necessarily advances very unequally in different places. On 
fiat ground the waste may be quite inappreciable except after long 
intervals and by the most accurate measurements, or it may even give 
place to deposition, the fine detritus washed off the slopes being 
spread out so as actually to heighten the alluvial surface. In 
numerous localities great variations in the rate of erosion by rain 
may be observed. Tnus, from the pitted, channelled ground lying 
immediately under the drip of the eaves of a house, fragments of 
stone and gravel stand up prominently, because the earth around and 
above them has been washed away by the falling drops, and because, 
being haid, they resist the erosive action and screen the earth below 
them. On a larger scale the same kind of operation may be noticed 
in districts of conglomerate, whore the larger blocks, serving as a 
protection to the rock underneath, come to form as it were the 
capitals of slowly-deepening columns of rock (Fig. 93). In certain 
valleys of the Alps a stony clay is cut by the rain into pillars,’ each 
of which is protected by, and indeed owes its existence to, a large 
block of stone which lay originally in the heart of the mass (Fig. 9|). 
These columns are of all heights, according to the positions in which 
the stones may have originally lain. 

There are instances, however, where the disintegration hag been 
‘ Theory of ike Earth, Part II. Chapa. V., VI. 
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go complete that only a few scattered fragments remain of a once 
extensive stratum, and where it may not be easy to realize that 
these fragments are not transported boulders. In Dorsetshire and 
Wiltshire, for example, the surface of the country is in some parts 
so thickly strewn with fragments of sandstone and conglomerate 
“ that a person may almost leap from one stone to another without 



Fig. 93.— RAiN-EaoDBD Pillabs of Old Kbd CoNOLOMifiBATB, Foohaibbs. 


touching the ground. The stones are frequently of considerable 
size, many being four or five yards across, and about four feet 
thick.” ^ They are found lying abundantly on the Chalk, suggestive 
at first of some former agent of transport by which they were 
brought from a distance. They are now, however, generally ad- 
mitted to be simply fragments of some of the sandy Tertiary strata 
which once covered the districts where they occur. While the 
softer portions of these strata have been carried away, the harder 
parts ftheir hardness perhaps increasing by exposure) have remained 
behina as “ Grey Wethers,” and have subsequently suffered from the 
inevitable splitting and crumbling action of the weather. Similar 
blocks of quartzite and conglomerate referable to the disintegration 
of Lower Tertiary beds in are traceable in the north-east of 

* They have been used for the huge blocks of which Stonehenge and other of the 
80-6alled druidical circles have been constructed, hence they have been termed Druid 
Stooes. Other nauios are Sarsen Stones (supposed to indicate that their accumulation' 
has been popularly ascribed to the Saracens), and Grey Wethers, from their resemblance 
in the distance to flocks of (wether) sheep. See Descriptive Catalogue of Rook Specimens 
in JeriKyn Street Museum, 8id ed. ; Piestwicb, Q. J. Geol Soe. x. p. 123; Whitaker, 
Geological Survey Memoir on parts of Middlesex, &o. p. 71. 
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France up into the Ardennes, showing that the Tertiary deposits of 
the Paris basin once had a far wider extension than they now possess.' 
On a far grander scale the apparent caprice of general subaerial 
disintegration is exhibited among the “ buttes and “ bad-lands ” of 
Wyoming and the neighbouring territories of North America. 
Colossal pyramids, barred horizontally by the level lines of stratifica- 



Fia. 94.— Eabth-pillabs left by the Wbathebing or Mobaine-stuff, Tyrol. 
tion, rise up one after another far out into the plains, which were 
once covered by a continuous sheet of the formations whereof these 
detached outliers are only fragments. 

As a consequence of this inequality in the rate of waste 
depending on so many conditions, notably upon declivity, amount 
and heaviness of rain, lithological texture and composition, and 
geological structure, great varieties of contour are worked out 
upon the land. A survey of this department of geological 
activity shows, indeed, that the unequal wasting by rain has in a 
large measure produced the details of relief on the present surface 
of the continents, those tracts where the destruction has been 
greatest forming hollows and valleys, others, where it has been less, 
rwing into ridges.and hills. Even the minuter features of crag and 
pinnacle may be referred to a similar origin. (Book VII.) 

* Barroip, Ann. Soe. Geol. du Nord, vi. p. 366. 
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§ 2. Underground Water. 

A great part of the rain that falls on land sinks into the ground 
and apparently disappears ; the rest flowing off into runnels, brooks, 
and rivers, moves downward to the sea. It is most convenient to 
follow first the course of the subterranean water. 

^ All rocks being more or less porous, and traversed by abundant 
joints and cracks, it results that from the bed of the ocean, from the 
bottoms of lakes and rivers, as well as from the general surface of 
the land, water is continually filtering downward into the rocks 
beneath. To what depth this descent of surface water may go is 
not known. As stated in a former section, it may reach as far as 
the intensely heated interior of the planet, for, as the already 
quoted researches of Daubree have shown, capillary water can 
penetrate rocks even against a high counter-pressure of vapour 
(ante^ p. 299). Probably the depth to which the water descends 
varies indefinitely according to the varying nature of the rocky 
crust. Some shallow mines are practically quite dry, others of 
great depth require large pumping engines to keep them from being 
flooded by the water that pours into them from the surrounding 
roots. Yet as a rule, the upper layers of rock in the earth’s crust are 
fuller of moisture than those deeper down. 

Underground Circulation and Ascent of Springs.— 
The water which sinks below ground is not permanently removed 
from the surface, though there must be a slight loss due to ab- 
sorption and chemical alteration of rocks. Finding its way through 
joints, fissures, or other divisional planes of rocks, it issues once more 
at the surface in springs. This may happen either by continuous 
descent to the point of outflow or by hydrostatic pressure. In the 
former case, rain-water sinking underneath, flows along a subterranean 
channel until, when that channel is cut by a valley or other de- 
pression of the ground, the water emerges again to daylight. Thus 



Fig. 95. — Simple ob Subfacb Spbikgs. 


in a district having a simple geological structure (as in Fig. 95), a 
sandy porous stratum (e), through which water readily finds its 
way, may rest on a less easily permeable clay {d), followed under- 
neath, by a second sandy pervious bed (c), resting as before upon 
comparatively impervious^ strata (a). Bain falling upon the upper 
sandy stratum (e), will sink through it to the surface of the clay (d). 


Thw term impervious must evidently be used in a relative and not in an abaolute 
A rtiff Olay is practically impervious to the trickle of underground water • hence 
lyiemployment M a material for puddling (that is, making water-tight) canals and 
^flwroiw. BuUt contains abundant interstitial water, on which indeed its oharacteristle 
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along which it will flow until it issues either as springs or in a 
general line of wetness along the side of the valley (fe). The second 
sandy bed (o) will serve as a reservoir of subterranean water so long 
as it remains below the surface, but any valley cutting down below 
its base towards or beyond h will drain it. 

Except, however, in districts of gently inclined and unbroken 
strata, springs are more usually of the second class, where the water 
has descended to a greater or less distance from the surface and has 
risen again to the surface in fissures, as in so many syphons. Lines 
of joint and fault afford ready channels for subterranean drainage 
(Fig. 96). Powerful faults which bring different kinds of rock against 



Fig. 9C.— Deep-seated Springs rising through Joints (ss) and a Fault (/). 

each other are frequently marked at the surface by copious springs 
(/. Fig. 96). So complex is the network of divisional planes by which 
rocks are traversed that water may often follow a most labyrinthine 
course before it completes its underground circulation (Fig. 97). 
In most districts rocks are permeated with water below a certain 
limit termed the water-level. Owing to varying structure- and 
relative capacity for water among rocks, this line is not strictly 
horizontal like that of the surface of a lake. Moreover, it is liable 
to rise and fall according as the seasons are wet or dry. In some 
places it lies quite near, in others far below, the surface. A well is 
an artificial hole dug down below the water-level, so that the water 



Fig. 97.— Intmoatb Subterranean Course of Percolating Water. 

may percolate into it. Hence, when the water-level happens to be at a 
small depth wells are shallow, when at a great deptn they require 
to be deep. 
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Since rocks vary greatly in porosity, some contain far more water 
than others. It often happens that, percolating along some porous 
bed, subterranean water finds its way downward until it passes under 
some more impervious rock. Hindered in its progress, it accumulates 
in the porous bed, from which it may be able to find its way up to 
the surface again only by a tedious circuitous passage. If, however, 
a bore-hole be sunk through the upper impervious bed down to the 
water-charged stratum below, the water will avail itself of this 



Fio. 98.— Diagbam illustbativk op the Theobt op Abtesian Wells 
a, b, Lower water-bearing rocks, covered by an impervious series (o), through which, 
at I and elsewhere borings are made to the water level beneath. 

artificial channel of escape, and will rise in the hole, or even gush 
out as a, jet d'eau above ground. Wells of this kind are now largely 
employed. They bear the name of Artesian^ from the old province 
of Artois in France, where they have long been in use.^ 

That the water really circulates underground, and passes not 
mel^ly through the pores of the rocks but in crevices and tunnels, 
which it has no doubt to a large extent opened for itself along natural 
joints and fissures, is proved by the occasional rise of leaves, twigs, 
and even live fish, in the shaft of an Artesian well. Such testimony 
is particularly striking when found in districts without surface waters, 
and even perhaps with little or no rain. It has been met with, for 
instance, in sinking wells in some of the sandy deserts on the southern 
borders of Algeria.^ In these and similar cases it is clear that the 
water may, and sometimes does, travel for many leagues underground 
away from the district where it fell as rain or snow, or where it leaked 
from the bed of a river or lake. 

The temperature of springs affords a convenient, but not 
always quite reliable indication of the relative depth from which they 
have risen. Some springs are just one degree or less above the 
temperature of ice (U. 0 , Fahr. 32°). Others in volcanic districts 
issue with the temperature of boiling water (0. 100°, Fahr. 212°). 
Between these two extremes every degree may be registered. Very 
cold springs may be regarded as probably deriving their supply 
from cold or snow-covered mountains. Certain exceptional cases, 
however, occur where ice forms in caverns {glaeieres) even in 
warm, and comparatively low districts. Water issuing from these 
ice-caves is of course cold.® On the other hand, springs whose 
temperature is higher than the mean temperature of the places 
at Avhioh they emerge must have been warmed by the internal 

* See Prestwick, Q. J. Qeol 8oo. xxviii. p. Ivii. and the references there given. 

3 Desor, Btdl 8oc. 8oi. Nat. Neufchdtel, ISGi. 

• The most remarkable example of a glaci&re yet observed is that of Dobschau, in 
Hunt^ry, of which an account, with a series of interesting drawings, was published in 
1874l)y Dr* J* A. Krenner, keeper of the national museum iu Buda-Pesth. 
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heat of the earth. These are termed Thermal S'prings} The 
hottest springs are found in volcanic districts. But even at a 
great distance from any active volcano, sorings rise with a temperature 
of 120° Fahr. (which is that of the Bath springs) or even more. 
These have probably ascended from a great deptn. If we could 
assume a progressive increase of 1° Fahr. of subterranean heat for 
every 60 feet of descent, the water at 120°, issuing at a locality whose 
ordinary temperature is 50°, should have been down at least 4200 
feet below tlie surface. But from what has been already stated 
(p. 47) regarding the irregular stratification of temperature within 
the earth’s crust, such estimates of the probable depth of the sources 
of springs are not quite reliable. The source of heat in these *ca8es 
may be some crushing of the crust or ascent of heated matter from 
unuerneath, which does not however produce volcanic phenomena. 

I. Chemical Action. — Every spring, even the clearest and most 
sparkling, contains dissolved gases, also solid matter abstracted from 
the soils and rocks which it has traversed. The gases include those 
absorbed by rain from the atmosphere (p. 330), also carbon dioxide 
supplied by decomposing organic matter in the soil, sulphuretted 
hydrogen, and marsh gas or other hydrocarbon derived from decom- 
positions within the crust. 

The solid constituents consist partly of organic, but chiefly of 
mineral matter. Where spring water has been derived from an 
area covered with ordinary humus, organic matter is always present 
in it. Organic acids are abstracted from the soil by descending 
water, and these, before they are oxidized into carbonic acid, appear 
to be eflective in decomposing minerals and forming soluble salts 
(p. 433). The mineral matter of spring water consists principally of 
carbonates of calcium, magnesium, and sodium, sulphates of calcium 
and sodium, and chloride of sodium, with minute traces of silica, 
phosphates, nitrates, &c. The nature and amount of mineral impregna- 
tion depend on the one hand upon the chemical energy of the water, 
and on the other upon the composition of the rocks. Various sources 
of augmentation of its chemical energy are available for subterranean 
water. (1.) The abundant organic matter in the soil partially 
abstracts oxygen from the water, but supplies organic acids, especially 
carbonic acid. In so far as the water carries down from the soil any 
oxidizable organic substance its action must be to reduce oxides. 
Ordinary vegetable soil possesses the power of removing from 
permeating water potash, silica, phosphoric acid, ammonia, and 
organic matter, elements which had been already in great measure 
abstracted from it by living vegetation, and which are again ready to 
be taken up by the same organic agents. (2.) Carbon dioxide is here 

’ Studer points out that some springs which are thermal in high latitudes or at 
great elevations, would be termed cold springs near the equator, and, consequently, that 
having a lower temperature thnn that of the inter-tropioal zone, that is from 
^ 32°-84°), should be called “ relative,” those which surpass that limit 

1 !• “absolute,” and he gives a series illustrative of each group— “Ph}- 

sikalische (Jeographie,” ii. (1847), p. 49. por volcanic tWmal springs see ante, p. 236, 
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and there largely evolved within the earth’s crust, especially in regions 
of extinct or dormant volcanoes. Subterranean water coming in the 
way of this gas dissolves it, and thereby obtains augmented solvent 
power. (3.) The capacity of water for dissolving mineral substances 
is augmented by increase of temperature {ante, p. 300). It is con- 
ceivable that cold springs containing a large percentage of mineral 
solutions may have acquired this impregnation at a great depth and 
at a higher temperature. As a rule, however, thermal water'as it 
cools will deposit its dissolved minerals on the walls of the fissures 
up which it ascends. Hence no doubt the successive layers in 
mineral veins. (4.) Pressure likewise raises the solvent power of 
water (p. 300). (5.) Some of the solutions due to decompositions 
effected by the water, increase its ability to accomplish further de- 
compositions (p. 302). Thus the alkaline carbonates, which are 
among the earliest products, enable it to dissolve silica and decompose 
silicates. These carbonates likewise promote the decomposition of 
some sulphates and chlorides. Calcium carbonate, which is found in 
the water of most springs, is the result of decomposition, and by its 
presence leads to the further disintegration of various minerals. 
“ Carbonic acid, bicarbonate of lime, and the alkaline carbonates bring 
abdht most of the decompositions and changes in the mineral 
kingdom. It is a matter of great importance to find that the same 
substances which give rise to so many decompositions in the mineral 
kingdom are the chief ingredients in the waters.”^ 

The nature of the changes effected by the percolation of water 
through subterranean rocks will be best understood from an examina- 
tion of the composition of spring water. Springs may be conveniently 
though not very scientifically grouped into two classes. 1st : 
Common springs, such as are fit for ordinary domestic purposes, and 
2ad, mineral springs, in which the proportions of dissolved mineral 
matter are so much higher as to remove the water from the usual 
potable kinds. 

Common Springs possess a temperature not higher but fre- 
quently lower than that of the localities at which they rise, and 
ordinarily contain, besides atmospheric air and its gases, calcic 
carbonate and sulphate, common salt, with chlorides of calcium and 
magnesium, and sometimes organic matter. The amount of dissolved 
mineral contents in ordinary drinking water does not exceed *5, or at 
most I’O gramme per litre ; the best waters contain even less. The 
amount of organic matter should not exceed from *005 to '01 gramme 
per litre in wholesome drinking water.^ Spring water containing a 
very minute percentage of mineral matter, or in which this matter, 
even if in more considerable quantity, consists chiefly of alkaline 
salts, dissolves common soap readily, and is known in domestic 
economy as “soft” water. Where, on the other hand, the salts in 
solution are calcic or magnesic carbonates, sulphates, or chlorides, 

> Biflohof, Chm, Geol, i. p. 17. 

* Dr. B. H. Paul in WatU* Diet. Chem. v, p. 1022. 
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they decompose soap, forming with its fatty acids insoluble compounds 
which appear in the familiar white curdy precipitate. Such water 
is termed hard.” Where the hardness is due to the presence of 
bicarbonates it disappears on boiling, owing to the loss of carbonic acid 
and the consequent precipitation of the insoluble carbonate, while in 
the case of sulphates and chlorides no such change takes place.^ 

The extensive investigations carried on by the Rivers Pollution 
Commission in Britain have thrown much light on the relation 
between the amount of mineral matter in solution in springs and 
wells, and the character of the underlying rock. The following 
table gives a summary of results obtained : 


1. Fluviomarine Drift Gravel 

No. of 
Analysen. 

. 10 

Mean amount Solid 
Gontenta m 1^000 
Parts of Water. 

6-132 

2 Upper Chalk .... 

. 30 

2-984 

3. Ijower Chalk to Upper Greensand 

. 19 

3-005 

4. Oolites 

. 35 

3-033 

5. Lias 

. 7 

3-641 

G New Red Sandstone 

15 

2-809 

7. Magnesian Limestone 

. 1 

4 418 

8. Coal Measures 

. H 

2*430 

9. Yoredale and Millstone Grit . 

. 8 

1-773 

10. Mountain Limestone 

. 13 

3-200 

11. Devonian and Old Red Sandstone 

82 

2*506 

12 Silurian 

. 15 

1*233 

13. Granite and Gneiss 

. 8 

0-594 


Prom this table it is evident how greatly the proportion of 
dissolved mineral substance augments in those waters which rise in 
calcareous tracts, and how it correspondingly sinks in those where 
the rocks are mainly siliceous. The maximum percentage in group 
No. 13 was less than 1 part in every 10,000 of water, the minimum 
being 0*140 from granite. In No. 1, on the contrary, the maximum 
was 22*524, in No. 6 it was 7*426, and in No. 10 it was 9*850.^* 

Mineral springs are in some instances cold, in others warm, 
or even boiling. Thermal springs are more usually mineral waters 
than cold springs, but there does not appear to be any necessary 
relation between temperature and chemical composition. Mineral 
springs may be roughly classified for geological purposes according 
to the prevailing mineral substance contained in them, which may 
range in amount from 1 to 300 grammes per litre.® 

Calcareous S'prings contain calcium carbonate in such quantity 
as to be readily deposited in the form of a white crust round objects 
over which the water flows. Calcium carbonate, according to 
Fresenius, is dissolved by 10,600 of cold and by 8834 parts of. warm 
water.* But in nature the proportion of this carbonate present 
in springs depends mainly on the proportion of carbonic acid which 
retains the lime in solution. On Ae loss of carbonic acid* by 

* Paul, too. eii. 

I “Rivers Pollution Commission Report/’ 1874, p. 187. 

* Paul, Of. dt. p. 1016. 

* i. p. 48. *Oue litre of 'water, either cold or boiling, dis- 
solves about 18 miUigrammes.’^ vRoscoe and Schorlemraer, “ Chemistry," ii. p. 208. 
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exposure aud evaporation, the carbonate is thrown down as a white 
precipitate. Water saturated with carbonic acid will at the freezing 
point dissolye 0*70 gramme and at 10'^ C., 0*88 gramme of calcium 
carbonate per litre. Calcareous springs occur abundantly in lime- 
stone districts, and indeed may be looked for wherever the rocks 
are of a markedly calcareous character. In some regions they 
have brought up such enormous quantities of lime as to form con- 
siderable liills (posteay p 354). 

Ferruginous or Chalybeate Springs contain a large proportion of 
iron in the total mineral ingredients, and are known by their inky 
tMte, and the yellow, brown, or red ochry deposit along their 
ilitonel. They may be frequently observed in districts where beds 
orvi^ns of ironstone occur, or where the rocks contain much iron in 
commnation, particularly in the waters of old mines. In many cases 
the iron is supplied by the weathering of the sulphide (maroasite) 
90 abundantly contained among stratified rocks. Ferrous sulphate 
is produced and brought to the surface, but in presence of carbonates, 
particularly of the ubiquitous carbonate of lime, this sulphate is 
decomposed, the acid being taken up by the alkaline earth or alkali 
an^^ the iron becoming a ferrous carbonate, which rapidly oxidizes 
and falls as the familiar yellow or brown crust of hydrous peroxide. 
The rapidity with which ferrous-carbonate is thus oxidized and 
precipitated was w^ell shown by Fresenius in the case of the Langen- 
schwalbach chalybeate spring. In its fresh state the water contains 
in 1000 parts 0*37696 of protoxide of iron. After standing twenty- 
four hours it was found to contain only 87*7 per cent, of the original 
amount of iron ; after sixty hours 62*9 per cent,, and after eighty-four 
hours 53*2 per cent.^ 

Brine Springs (Soolquellen) bring to the surface a solution in 
which sodium chloride greatly predominates. Springs of this kind 
appear where beds of solid rock-salt exist underneath, or where the 
rocks are impregnated with the mineral. Most of the brines worked 
as sources of sdt are derived from artificial borings into saliferous 
rocks. Those of Cheshire in England, the Salzkammergut in 
Austria, Bex in Switzerland, &c., have long been well known. Some 
of the English brines contain about one per cent, of salts, of which 
chloride of sodium may range from a half to three-fourths or more. 
Other brines, however, yield a far larger amount ; one at Clemens- 
hall, Wurtemberg, gave upwards of 26 per cent, of salts, of which 
almost the whole was chloride of sodium. The other substances 
contained in solution in the water of brine springs are chlorides of 
potassium, magnesium, and calcium ; sulphates of calcium and less 
frequently of sodium, potassium, magnesium, barium, strontium, or 
«litminium ; silica ; compounds of iodine and fluorine ; with phos- 
phates, arseniates, borates, nitrates, organic matter, carbon dioxide, 
sulphuretted hydrogen, marsh gas, and nitrogen.* 

* Jotjimal fUr Prakt. Ohm. Ixiv. 368, quoted by Both, of. cit, 1. p. 665. 

® Both, Ghem. Oeol. i. p. 442, Bischot', Chem* GeoiLji.. 
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Medicinal Springs^ a vague term applied to mineral springs 
which have or are believed to have curative effects in different 
diseases. Jiledical men recognize various qualities, distinguished by 
the particular substance most conspicuous in each variety of water — 
as Alkaline Waters, containing lime or soda and carbonic acid, as 
those of Vichy or Saratoga; Bitter Waters, mi\i sulphate of magnesia 
and soda — Sedlitz, Kissingen ; Bodi or Muriated Waters, with common 
salt as the leading mineral constituent — Wiesbaden, Cheltenham ; 
Earthy Waters, lime, either a sulphate or carbonate, being the most 
marked ingredient — Bath, Lucca ; Sidphurous Waters, with sulphur 
as sulphuretted hydrogen and in suli)hide8 — Aix-la-Chapelle, HaE|Ep«i • 
gate. Some of these medicinal springs are thermal waters. EyeA,' 
where no longer warm, the water may have acquired its peculiar 
cinal characters at a great depth, and therefore under the influence of ^ 
increased temperature and pressure. Sulphur springs are sometimes * 
warm, but also occur abundantly cold, where the water rises through 
rocks containing decomposing sulphides and organic matter. Sul- 
phates are there first formed, which by the reducing effect of the 
organic matter are decomposed, with the resultant formation of 
sulphuretted hydrogen (p. 64). In some cases sulphuretted 
hydrogen or sulphurous acid is oxidized into sulphuric acid, which 
remains free in the water.^ 

Oil /Springs.— Petroleum is sometimes brought up in drops floating 
in spring-water (St. Catherine’s near Edinburgh). In many countries 
it comes up by itself or mingled with inflammable gases. Eeference 
has already (p. 173) been made to the abundance of this product in 
North America. In western Pennsylvania some oil-wells have 
yielded as much as 2000 to 3000 barrels of oil per day. That the oil, 
which is specially confined to particular layers of rock, arises from 
the alteration of organic substances embedded in the rocks of the 
crust, can hardly be doubted, but no satisfactory explanation has been 
given of the probable nature and distribution of the organisms which 
yielded the oil. 

Eesults of the Chemical Action of Underground 
Water. — Three remarkable results of the chemical operations of 
underground water are, 1st : The internal composition and minute 
structure of rocks are altered. 2nd : Enormous quantities of mineral 
matter are carried up to the surface, where they are partly deposited 
in visible form, and partly conveyed by brooks and j-ivers to the sea. 
3rd: As a consequence of this tran8port> subterranean tunnels, 
passages, caverns, grottoes, and other cavities of many varied shapes 
and dimensions are formed. 

1. Alteration of Rocks. — The four processes of oxidation, deoxida- 
tion, solution, and hydration, described (p. 331) as carried on abcve 
ground by rain, are likewise in progress on a great scale underneath. 
Since the permeability of subterranean rocks permits water to find 
its way through their pores.as well as along their divisional planes, 

* Roth, op. Lit. i. pp. 444, 452, 
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chemical changes, of a kind like those in ordinary weathering, take 
place in them, and at some depth may be intensified by internal 
terrestrial heat. This subterranean alteration of rocks may con- 
sist in the mere addition of substances introduced in chemical 
solution; or in the simple solution and removal of some one or 
more constituents ; or in a complex process of removal and replace- 
ment wherein the original substance of a rock is molecule by 
molecule removed, while new ingredients are simultaneously or 
afterwards substituted. In tracing these alterations of rocks the 
study of pseudomorphs becomes important, for we thereby learn 
^hat was the original composition of the mineral or rook. The mere 
existence of a pseudomorph points to the removal and substitution 
of mineral matter by permeating wator.^ 

The extent to which such mineral replacement has been carried 
among rocks of the most varied structure and composition is 
probably best shown by the abundant petrified organic forms in 
formations of all geological ages. The minutest structures of plants 
and animals have been, particle by particle, removed and replaced 
by mineral matter introduced in solution, and this so imperceptibly 
and yet thoroughly, that even minutim of organization, requiring a 
high power of the microscope for their investigation, have been 
preserved without distortion or dis- 
arrangement. From this perfect con- 
dition of preservation gradations may 
be traced until the organic structure 
is gradually lost amid the crystalline 
or amorphous infiltrated substance 
(Fig. 99). The most important petri- 
fying media in nature are calcium 
carbonate, silica, and disulphide of 
iron (marcasite more usually than 
pyrite) (see Book V.). 

Another proof of the alteration 

which superficial rocks have suffered 

F>0. 99.-P«n, WOOD r«oH tofp, from permeating water is supplied by 
Burntisland, showiku parts per- the abunclance oi veins oi calcite and 
FEOTLT preserved AND PARTS DE- quartz by which they are traversed, 

“'VJ? having been into- 
duced in solution and often from the 



decomposition of the enclosing rock. As Bischof pointed out, a drop 
of aqid seldom fails to give effervescence on pieces of crystalline 
rock which have been taken even at some little depth from the 
surface, thus indicating the decomposition and deposit caused by 
permeating water. As already stated, one of the most remarkable 


It is not needfal to take aoooant here of such exceptional cases as the artifletal 
conveiticsa of aragonite into calcite by exposure to a hign temperature. In such para- 
mmrphs the change is a molecular or orystalline rather than a chemical one, though how 
it taws pl«M?e is still unknown. 
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results of the application of the microscope to geological inquiry is 
the extent to wnich it has revealed these all-pervading alterations 
even in what might be supposed to be perfectly fresh rocks. Among 
the silicates the most varied and complex interchanges have been 
effected. Besides the production of calcium carbonate by the de- 
composition of such minerals as the lime-felspars, the series of 
hydrous green ferruginous silicates (delessite, saponite, chlorite, 
serpentine, &c.), so commonly met with in crystalline rocks, are 
usually witnesses of the influence of inOltrating water. The changes 
visible in the olivine of basalt (p. 77) offer instructive lessons of the 
progress of transformation. One further example may be cited as ^ 
supplied by the zeolites, so common in cavities and veins among 
many ancient volcanic and other crystalline rocks. These appear to 
have commonly resulted from the decomposition of felspars or allied 
minerals. Their mode of formation is indicated by the observation 
already cited (p. 300), that Roman masonry at- the baths of Plombihres 
has in the course of centuries been so decomposed by the slow per- 
colation of alkaline water at a temperature not exceeding 50® 0. 
(122° Fahr.) under ordinary atmospheric pressure that various 
zeolitic silicates have been developed m the brick.' 

2. Chemical Deposits . — Of these by far the most abundant is 
calcium carbonate. The way in which this substance is removed and 
re-deposited by permeating water can be instructively studied in 
the formation of the familiar stalactites and stalagmites beneath damp 
arches and in limestone caves. As each drop gathers on the roof and 
begins to evaporate and lose carbonic acid, the excess of carbonate 
which it can no longer retain is deposited round its edges as a ring. 
Drop succeeding drop lengthens the 
original ring into a long pendent tube, 
which, by subsequent deposit inside, 
becomes a solid stalk, and on reaching 
the floor may thicken into a massive 
pillar. At first the calcareous sub- 
stance is soft, and when dry pulveru- 
lent, but it becomes by degrees crys- 
talline. Each stalactite is found to 
possess an internal radiating fibrous 
structure, the fibres passing across 
the concentric zones of growth. The 
stalactite remains saturated with cal- 
careous water, and the divergent Fio. 100.-~SECTiON of pabt of a 
prisms are developed and continued 
as radii from the centre of the stalk. 

This process may be completed within a short period. At the 
North Bridge, Edinburgh, for example, which was erected in 1772, 
stalactites were obtained in 1874, some of which measure an inch and 
a half in diameter and possess the characteristic radiating structure, 

^ Daubr^e, « G&lqgie Exp^rimentale,” 179, et seq. 
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It is doubtless by an analogous process that limestones, originally 
composed of tbe debris of calcareous organisms and interstratified 
among perfectly unaltered shales and sandstones, have acquired a 
crystalline structure.^ 

Calcareous springs deposit abundantly a precipitate of carbonate 
of lime upon mosses, twigs, leaves, stones and other objects. The 
precipitate takes place when from any cause the water parts with 
carbonic acid. This may arise from mere evaporation, but is pro- 
bably mainly caused by the action of bog mosses and water plants, 
whicn, decomposing the carbonic acid, cause a crust of carbonate of 
liijie to be deposited round their stems and branches (j^ostea, p. 461). 
Hence calcareous springs are popularly called “ petrifying,” thougn 
they merely encrust organic bodies and do not convert them into 
stone. Calc-sinter, as this precipitate is called, may be found in 
course of formation in most limestone districts, sometimes in masses 
large enough to form hills and coi^act enough to furnish excellent 
bunding stone. The travertine of Tuscany is deposited at the Baths 
of San Vignone at the rate of six inches a year, at San Filippo 
one foot in four months. At the latter locality it has been piled 
uj^to a depth of at least 250 feet, forming a hill a mile and a 
quarter long and the third of a mile broad.* 

Chalybeate springs give rise to a deposit of hydrous peroxide 
of iron. This has already been referred to as a yellow and brown 
deposit along the channels of the water. But in undrained districts 
of temperate latitudes in Northern Europe and America much iron 
is also deposited beneath soil which rests on a retentive subsoil. 
When the descending water is arrested on this subsoil the iron, in 
solution as organic salts that oxidize into ferrous carbonate, is 
gradually converted into the insoluble hydrous ferric oxide which is 
precipitated and forms a dark ferruginous layer known to Scottish 
farmers as "moorband pan,” So effectually does this layer interrupt 
the drainage that the soil remains permanently damp and unfertile. 
But when the “ pan ” is broken up and spread over the surface it 
quickly disintegrates, and improves the soil, which can then be 
properly drained {j^ostea^ p, 463). 

Siliceous springs form important masses of various sinters round 
the point of outflow. The basins and funnels of geysers have 
already been described (p. 236). One of the sinter-beds in the Iceland 
geyser region is said to be two leagues long, a quarter of a league 
wide, and a hundred feet thick. Enormous beds of similar material 
have been formed in the Yellowstone geyser region. Such accumu- 
lations point to proximity to volcanic centres, or at least to the 
escape of hot water to the surface. 

* * Sorby, Address to Geological Society, Q, J, Choi. 8oo. 1879, p. 42, et $eq. The 
finely fibrous structure seen in caloedony under the microscope with polarized light 
passes in a similar way through tbe bands of growth of pebbles. 

• X^ell, “ Principles,’' i. p. 402. The student will find much detail regarding the 
abstraaion and deposit of carbonate of lime by subterranean water in a paper by Senft, 
Die Wanderungen und Wandelungen des kohlensauren Kalkes,” Z. Deutech. 

Cht. xiii. p. M 
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3. Formation of svhterranean channels and caverns, — Measure- 
ment of the yearly amount of mineral matter brought up to the 
surface by a spring furnishes an approximate idea ot the extent to 
which underground rocks undergo continual loss of substance. The 
warm springs of Bath, for example, with a mean temperature of 
120® Fahr., are impregnated with sulphates of lime and soda, and 
chlorides of sodium and magnesium. Professor Eamsay has estimated 
their annual discharge of mineral matter to be equal to a square 
column 9 feet in diameter and 140 feet in height. Again, the 
St. Lawrence spring at Loueche (Leuk) discharges every year 1620 
cubic metres (2127 cubic yards) of dissolved sulphate of lijpe, 
equivalent to the lowering oi a bed of gypsum one square kilometre 
(0*3861 square mile) in extent, more than 16 decimetres (upwards of 
nve feet) in a century.^ 

By prolonged abstraction of this nature subterranean tunnels, 
channels, and caverns have been formed. In regions abounding in 
rock-salt deposits, the result of the solution and removal of these 
by underground water is visible in local sinkings of the ground and 
the consequent formation of pools and lakes. The landslips and meres 
of Cheshire are illustrations of this process. In calcareous districts, 
however, more striking effects are observable. The ground may there 
be found drilled with vertical cavities (swallow-holes, sinks, dolinas) by 
the solution of the rock along lines of joint that serve as channels for 



Fio. 101. — Section of a Limestone Cavbbn ( B .). 

1 1, A limesloue hill, perforated by a cayem (h b) which communicates with the 
valley (tj) by an opening (a). The bottom of the cavern is covered with ossiferous 
loam, above which lies a layer of stalagmite (d d), while stalactites hang from the 
roof, and by joining the floor separate the cavern into two chambers. 

descending rain-water. Surface drainage, thus intercepted, passes at 
once underground, where, in course of time, wi elaborate system of 
spacious tunnels and chambers may be dissolved out of tne solid 
rock. Such has been the origin of the Peak caverns of Derbyshire, 
the intricate grottoes of Antiparos and Adelsberg, and the vast laby- 
rinths of the Mammoth Cave of Kentucky. In the course of time 
the uuderground rivers open out new courses, and leave their old 
ones dry, as the Poik has done at Adelsberg. By the falling in of 
the roois of caverns a communication is established vrith the surface, 
» B. Beoljw, *• La Terr^” i. p. 840. 


2 A 2 
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and land-shells and land-animals fall into the holes, or the caverns 
are nsed as dens by beasts of prey, so that the remains of terrestrial 
animals are preserved under the stalagmite. Not unfrequently, 
caverns, once open and freely used as haunts of carnivora, have had 
their entrances closed by the fall of debris, as at <2 in Fig. 102, 



Fia. 102. — Section op a Limestone Cavern with fallen-in Roof and 

CONCEALED ENTRANCE (R.). 

where also the mrtial filling up of a cavern (a a) from the same 
cause is seen. Where the collapse* of a cavern roof takes place 
below a watercourse the stream is engulfed. In this way brooks 



t Fia. 103,— Section of the Channel of an Underground Stream. 

and rivers suddenly disappear from the surface, and after a longsub- 
‘terranean course, issue again in a totally different surface area of 
river-diainage from that in which they took their rise, and sometimes 
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with volume enough to be navigable almost up to their outflow. 
In such circumstances lakes, either temporary, like the Lake 
Zirknitz in Carniola, or perennial, may be formed over the sites 
of the broken-in caverns ; and valleys may thus be deepened, or 
perhaps even formed. Mud, sand, and gravel, with the remains of 
plants and animals, are swept below ground, and sometimes accumu- 
late in deposits of loam and breccia so often found in ossiferous 
caverns (Figs. 101 and 102). 

II. Mechanical Action. — In its passage along fissures and 
channels, underground water not merely dissolves and removes 
materials in solution, it likewise loosens finer particles and carries 
them along in mechanical suspension. This removal of material 
sometimes produces remarkable surface changes along the side of 
steep slopes or cliffs. A thin porous layer, such as loose sand or ill- 
compacted sandstone, lying between more impervious rocks, such as 
masses of clay or limestone, and sloping down from higher ground, 
so as to come out to the surface near the base of a line of abrupt cliff, 
serves as a channel for underground water which issues in springs or 
in a more general oozing at the foot of the declivity. Under these 
circumstances the support of the overlying mass of rock is apt to be 
loosened; for the water not only removes piecemeal the sandy 
layer on which that overlying mass rests, but as it were lubricates 
the rock underneath. Consequently at intervals portions of the 
upper rook break off and slide down into the valley or plain below. 
Such dislocations are known as landslips. 

Along sea-coasts and river valleys, at the base of cliffs subject to 
continual or frequent removal of material by running water, the 
phenomena of landslips are best seen. The coast line of the British 
Islands abounds with instructive examples. On the shores of Dorset- 
shire, for instance (Fig. 104), impervious Liassic clays {a) are over- 



Fig. 104.— Section op Landslip roBMiNa IJNDBROLirp, Pinhay, Lyme-Begw (B.)* 

laid by norous greensand (&), above which lies chalk (e) capped. with 
gravel (d). In consequence of the percolation of water through 
zone (h) the support of the overlying mass is destroyed, 
and hence from time to time segments are launched down towaids 
the sea. In this way a confused medley of mounds and hollows (/) 
lorms a characteristic strip of ground termed the Undercliff ” on 
this and other parts of the English coasts. This recession of the 
upper or inland cliff through the operation of springs is here more 
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rapid than that of the lower cliff (g) washed by the sea.* In the 
year 1839, after a season of wet weather, a mass of chalk on the 
same coast slipped over a bed of clay into the sea, leaving a rent 
three-quarters of a mile long, 150 feet deep, and 240 feet wide. 
The shifted mass, bearing with it houses, roads, and fields, was 
cracked, broken, and tilted in various directions, and was thus 
prepared for further attack and removal by the waves.* Of the 
antiquity of many landslips interesting proof is supplied by the 
ancient buildings occasionally to be seen upon the fallen masses. 
There would seem in these cases to have been comparatively little 
alteration of the scenery for many centuries. The undercliff of the 
Isle of Wight, the cliffs west of Brandon Head, county Kerry, the 
basalt esca^ments of Antrim, and the edges of the great volcanic 
plateau of Mull, Skye, and Baasay, furnish illustrations of such old 
and prehistoric landslips. 

On a more imposing scale, and interesting from its melancholy 
circumstances being so well known, was the celebrated fall of the 
Eossberg, a mountain (a. Fig. 105) situated behind the Bighi in 
Switzerland, rising to a height of more than 
5000 feet above me sea. After the rainy 
summer of 1806, a large part of one side 
of 4;he mountain, consisting of steeply 
sloping beds of hard red sandstone and 
conglomerate (6), resting upon soft sandy 
Fia. 105 .— Section ILLUSTRATING layers (o o), gave way. The lubrication 
THE ALL or THE ossBERo. lowor surfaco by the water having 

loosened the cohesion of the overlying mass, thousands of tons of 
solid rock, set loose by mere gravitation, suddenly swept across the 
valley of Goldau (d), burying about a square German mile of fertile 
land, four villages containing 330 cottages and outhouses, with 457 
inhabitants.* In 1855 a mass of debris, 3500 feet long, 1000 feet 
wide, and 600 feet high, slid into the valley of the Tiber, which, 
dammed back by the obstruction, overflowed the village of San 
Stefano to a depth of 60 feet, until drained off by a tunnel. 

§ 3. Brooks and Bivers. 

These will be considered under four aspects : — fl) their sources of 
supply, (2) their discharge, (3) their flow, and (4) their geological 
action. 

I, Sources of Supply.—Bivers, as the natural drains of a land 
surface^ carry out to sea the surplus water after evaporation, together 
with a vast amount of material worn off the land. Their liquid 

** De la Beeche Geol. Observer, ” p, 22. 

. « Oonybeare and Bnokland’e Axmufh LanMip, London, 1840. Lyell,“Prinoiple8,'’ 
1 p. 536. 

* Zay, § ** Goldau und seine Gegend.” A small landslip took place at the same 
locality in Au^t, 1874. Baltzer, Neues Jahrh 1875, p. 16. llpwards of 160 destmotiTe 
landsUpB have keen ohronioled in Switzerland. Biedl, Neuea Jahrh 1877, p. 916. 
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contents are derived partly from rain (including mist and dew) and 
melted snow, partly from springs. In a vast river system like that 
of the Mississippi, where the area of drainage is so extensive as to 
embrace different climates and varieties of rainfall, the amount of 
discharge, being in a great measure independent of local influences 
of weather, remains tolerably uniform or is subject to regular 
periodically recurrent variations. In smaller rivers, such as those 
of Britain, whose basins lie in a region having the same general 
features of climate, the quantity of water is regulated by the local 
rainfall. A wet season swells the streams, a dry one diminishes 
them. Hence, in estimating and comparing the geological work 
done by different rivers, we must take into account whether or not 
the sources of supply are liable to occasional great augmentation or 
diminution. In some rivers there is a more or less regularly 
recurring season of flood followed by one of drought. The Nile, fed 
by the spring rains of Abyssinia, floods the plains of Egypt every 
summer, rising in Upper Egypt from 30 to 35 feet, at Cairo 23 to 
24 feet, and m the seaward part of the delta about 4 feet. The 
Ganges and its adjuncts begin to rise every April, and continue 
doing so until the plains are converted into a vast lake 32 feet 
deep. In other rivers sudden and heavy rains occurring at 
irregular intervals swell the usual volume of water and give rise to 
floods, freshets or “ spates.” This is markedly the case with the 
rivers of Western Europe. Thus the Rhone rises 11 J feet at Lyons 
and 23 feet at Avignon ; the Sa6ne from 20 to 24i feet. In the middle 
of March 1876, the Seine rose 20 feet at Paris, the Oise 17 feet near 
Oompiegne, the Marne 14 feet at Damery. The Ardeche at 
Gournier exceeded a rise of 69 feet during the inundations of 1827, 
The causes of floods, not only as regards meteorological conditions, 
but in respect to the geological structure of the ground in which 
the floods are producetf, merit the careful attention of the geological 
student. He may occasionally observe that, other things being equal, 
the volume of a flood is less in proportion to the permeability of a 
hydrographic basin and the consequent ease with which rain can 
sink beneath the surface. 

Were rivers entirely dependent upon direct supplies of rain, they 
would only flow in rainy seasons and disappear m drought. This 
does not happen, because they derive much of their water not 
directly from rain, but indirectly through the intermediate agency of 
springs. Hence they continue to flow even in very dry weatner, 
because, though the superficial supplies have been exhausted, the 
underground sources still continue available. In a long drought, 
however, the latter begin to fail, the surface sprint ceasing first, and 
gradually drying up in their order of depth, until at last only deep- 
wated springs furnish a perhaps daily diminishing quantity of wafer. 
Though it is a matter of great economic as well as scientific interest 
to know how long any river would continue to yield a certain 
amount of water during a prolonged drought, no rule seems 
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possible for a generally applicable calculation, every area having its 
own peculiarities of underground drainage. The river Wandle, for 
instance, drains an area of 51 square miles of the Chalk Downs in 
the south-east of England. For eighteen months, from May 1858 
to October 1859, as tested by gauging, there was very little 
absorption of rainfall over the drainage basin, and yet the minimum 
recorded flow of the Wandle was 10,000,000 gallons a day, which 
represents not more than *4090 inch of rain absorbed on the 51 
square miles of chalk. The rock is so saturated that it can continue 
to supply a large yield of water for eighteen months after it [has 
ceased to receive supplies from the surface, or at least has received 
only very much diminished supplies.^ 

II. Discharge. — What proportion of the total rainfall is dis- 
charged by rivers is another question of great geological and 
industrial interest. From the very moment that water takes visible 
form, as mist, cloud, dew, rain, snow, or hail, it is subject to 
evaporation. When it reaches the ground, or flows off into brooks, 
rivers, lakes, or the sea, it undergoes continual diminution from the 
same cause. Hence in regions where rivers receive no tributaries, 
they grow smaller in volume as they move onward, till in dry hot 
cttraates they even disappear. Apart from temperature, the amount 
of evaporation is largely regulated by the nature of the surface from 
which it takes place, one soil or rock differing from another, and all 
of them probably from a surface of water. Full and detailed 
observations are still wanting for determining the relation of 
evaporation to rainfall and river discharge.* During severe storms 
of rain, the water discharged over the land to a very large extent 
finds its way at once into brooks and rivers, by which it reaches the 
sea. Mr. David Stevenson remarks that, according to different 
observations, the amount carried off in floods varies from 1 to 100 
cubic feet per minute per acre.* In estimating and comparing, 
therefore, the ratios between rainfall and river discharge in different 
regions, regard must be had to the nature of the rainfall, whether it 
is crowded, into a rainy season or diffused over the y^ar. Thus though 
floods cannot be deemed exceptional phenomena, forming as they do 

* Lucas, Eorizonial Welk, London, 1874, pp. 40, 41. See also Braithwaite, “ On the 
Eise and Fall of the Wandle,” Minutes Proo. Inst. C.E., xx. 

’ In the present state of our information it seems almost useless to state any of the 
results alre^y obtained, so \fidely discrepant and irreconcilable are they. In some 
eases the eva^ration is given as usually three times the rainfall ; and that evaporation 
always exceeded rainfall was for many years the belief among the French hydraulic 
engineers. ^See Annales des Fonts et ilhausseesj 1850, p. 383.) Observations on a larger 
scale, and with gimter precautions against the undue heating of the evaporator, We 
aipce shown, as might have been anticipated, that as a rule, save in exceptionally dry 
years, evaporation is lower than rainfall. As the average of ten years from 1860 to 
1869, Mr. Greaves found that at Lea Bridge the evaporation from a surface of vater was 
20’946, while the rainfall was 25-534 (Symons’s British BainfaU for 1869, p. 162). But 
we need an accumulation of observations, taken in many different situations and ex- 
posmes, in different rooks and sods, and at various heights above the sea. (For a notice 
ef a method of trying the evaporation from soil, see British Bain/all, 1872, p. 206.) 

> ** pedajwation and Protection of Agriooltural Land,” £din., 1874, p. 15. 
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a part of the regular system of water circulation over the land, they 
do not represent the ordinary proportions between rainfall and river 
discharge in such a climate as that of Britain, where the rainfall 
is spread more or less equally throughout the year. According to 
Beardmore’s table, ^ the Thames at Staines has a mean annual discharge 
of 32*40 cubic inches per minute per square mile, equal to a depth 
of 7*31 inches of rainfall run off, or less than a third of the total 
rainfall. The most carefully collected data at present available are 
probably those given by Humphreys and Abbot for the basin of the 
Mississippi and its tributaries as shown in the subjoined table * 

Ratio of Drainage 
to Rainfall 


Ohio River O’ 24 

Missouri River 0*15 

Upper Mississippi River 0*24 

Small tributaries 0-90 

Arkansas and White River O' 15 

Red River 0 20 

Yazoo River 0 90 

St. Francis River . . . . . . . 0'90 

Entire Mississippi, exclusive of Red River . . 0*25 


In the Mississippi basin one fourth of the rainfall is thus discharged 
into the sea. The Elbe, from the beginning of July 1871 to the end 
of June 1872, was estimated to carry off at most a quarter of the 
rainfall from Bohemia.® The Seine at Paris appears to carry off 
about a third of the rainfall. In Great Britain from a fourth to a 
third part of the rainfall is perhaps carried out to sea by streams.* 

In comparing also the discharges of different rivers regard should 
be paid to the influence of geological structure, and particularly of 
the permeability or impermeability of the rocks as regulating the 
supply of water to the rivers. Thus the Thames, from a catchment 
basm of 3670 square miles and with a rainfall of 27 inches, has a 
mean annual discharge at Kingston of 1250 millions of gallons a 
day, and rather more than 688 millions of gallons in summer. The 
Severn, on the other hand, which gathers its supplies mainly from 
the hard, impervlbus slate rocks of Wales, has a drainage area above 
Gloucester of 3890 square miles, with an average rainfall of probably 
not less than 40 inches. Yet its summer discharge does not amount 
to 298 millions of gallons, and its minimum sinks as low as 100 
millions of gallons, while that of the Thames in the driest season 
never falls below 350 millions. In the one case the water is stored 

* “Hydrology,” p. 201. , 

* “ Physics and HydraulicB of the Mississippi River,” Washington, 1861, p. 186. 

* Vernandl. Oeol, Beichsans^lt, Vienna, 1876, p. 173. • 

* In mountainous tracts having a large rainfall and a short descent to the sea, the 
proportion of water returned to the sea must be very much greater than this. vMr. 
Bateman’s observations for seven years in the Looh Katrine district gave a mean annual 
rainf^l of 87i inches at the h^ of the lake, with an outflow equivalent to a depth of 
81*70 inches of rain removed from the drainage basin of 71 J square miles. See a recent 
pajper by Graeve on the quantity of water in German rivers, and on the relation between 
ramfall and discharge, Der Cim-Ingmieurt 1879, p. 591 ; Naturet xxiii. p. 94. 
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up within the rocks end is dispensed gradually ; in the other, it in 
great measure runs off at once.' 

IIL Plow. — While, in obedience to the law of gravitation, a river 
always flows from higher to lower levels, great variations in the rate 
and character of its motion are caused by inequalities in the angle 
of slope of its channel. A vertical or steeply inclined face of rock 
originates a waterfall ; a rocky declivity in the channel gives rise to 
rapids; a flat plain allows the stream to linger with a scarcely 
visible current ; while a lake renders the flow nearly or altogether 
imperceptible. Thus the rate of flow is regulated in the main by 
the angle of inclination and form of the channel, but partly also by 
the volume of water, an increase of volume in a narro,w channel in- 
creasing the rate of motion even without an increase of slope. 

The course of a great river may be divided into three parts : — 
1. The Mountain Traehy — where, amidst clouds or snows, it takes its 
rise as a mere brook, and, fed by innumerable similar torrents, 
dashes rapidly down the steep sides of the mountains, leaping from 
crag to crag in endless cascades, and growing every moment in 
volume, until it enters lower ground. 2. The Valley Track — ^The 
ri^r now flows through lower hills or undulations, and is found at 
one time in a wide fertile valley, then in a dark gorge, now falling 
headlong in a cataract, now expanding into a broad lake. This is 
the part of its career where it assumes the most varied aspects, and 
receives the largest tributaries. 3. The Plain Track — Having 
quitted the undulating region the river finally emerges upon broad 
plains, probably wholly, or in great part, composed of alluvial 
formations deposited by its own Waters. Here winding sluggishly 
in wide curves, it eventually perhaps bifurcates, as it approaches the 
sea and spreads through its delta, enclosing tracts of flat meadow or 
marsh, and finally, amid banks of mud and sand, passing out into 
the great ocean. In Europe the Bhine, Khone, and Danube ; in Asia 
the Ganges and Indus ; in America the Mississippi and Amazon ; in 
Africa the Nile, illustrate this typical course of a great river* 

If we draw a longitudinal section of the course ©f any such river 
from its source, or from the highest peaks around that source to its 
mouth at the sea, we find that the line at first curves steeply from 
the mountain crests down into the valleys, but grows less and less 
inclined through the middle portion, until it finally can hardly be 
distinguished from a horizontal line. Though characteristic of great 
rivers, this feature is not confined to their courses, but belongs to 
the architecture of the continents. 

It is evident that a river must flow, on the whole, fastest in the 
firSt portion of its course, and slowest in the last. The common 
method of comparing the fall or slope of rivers is to divide the 
difierenoe of height between their source and the sea-level by their 
length, so as to give the declivity per mile. This mode, however, 
oft^ fails to bring out the real resemblances and differences of rivers, 
* Prestwich, Q. J. Qeol, 8oe, xxviii. p. Ixv, 
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even in regard to their angle of slope. For example, two streams 
rising at a neight of 1000 feet, and flowing 100 miles to the sea, would 
each have an average slope of 10 feet per mile ; yet they might be 
wholly unlike each other, one making its descent almost entirely in 
the first or mountain part of its course, and lazily winding for most 
of its way through a vast low plain ; the other toiling through the 
mountains, then keeping among hills and table-lands, so as to form 
on the whole a toleraoly equable and rapid flow. The great rivers 
of the globe have probably a less average slope than 2 feet per mile. 
The Missouri has a descent of 28 inches per mile. The average 
slope of the channel of the Thames is 21 inches per mile ; of the 
Shannon about 11 inches per mile, but between Killaloe and 
Limerick about 6 i feet per mile ; of the Nile, below Cairo, 3*25 to 
5‘5 inches per mile ; of tlie Doubs and Rhone, from Besanpon to the 
Mediterranean, 24*18 inches per mile ; of the Volga from its source 
to the sea, a little more than 3 inches per mile. Higher angles of 
descent are those of torrents, as the Arve, with a slope of 1 in 616 at 
Ohamounix, and the Durance, whose angle varies from I in 467 to 1 
in 208. The slope of a navigable river ought hardly to exceed 
10 inches per mile, or I in 6336.^ 

But not only does the rate of flow of a river vary at different 
parts of its course, it is not the same in everjnpart of the cross- 
section of the river taken at any given point. The river channel 
(a a, Fig. 106) supports a succession of layers of water (&, c, d), moving 
witii difterent velocities, the greatest 

movement being at the centre (d), <i b c c b a 

and the least in the layer which ^ 1777 ^^ ! ! i ! _ ■ _ j 

lies directly on the channel. At 
the same vertical depth, therefore, 
the velocity is greater in proper- 

tion as the point approaches the io6._Cb(» Sbotioh or a Biver. 
centre of the stream. The water 

next the sides and bottom being retarded by friction against the 
channel, moves l^s rapidly than the layers (h h, c 0 ) towards the 
centre (d). The central piers of a bridge have thus a OTeater velocity 
of river current to bear than those at the banks. It follows that 
whatever tends to diminish the friction of the moving current will 
increase its rate of flow. The same body of water, other conditions 
being equal, will move faster through a narrow gorge with steep 
smooth walls than over a broad rough rocky bed. For the same 
reason, when two streams join, their united current, having in many 
cases a channel not much larger than that of one of the single 
streams, flows faster, bec^se the water encounters now the friction 
of only one channel. The average rate of flow is much less than 
might be supposed, even in what are termed swift rivers. A 
moderate current is about IJ mile in the hour; even that of a 
torrent does not exceed 18 or 20 miles in the hour. Mr. D. Steven- 

^ D. Sterenson, ^ Ouial and Biver Engineeriog,” p. 224. 
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son states that the velocity of such rivers as the Thames, the Tay, 
or the Clyde may be found to vary from about one mile per hour as 
a minimum to about three miles per hour as a maximum velocity.^ 
It may be remarked, in concluding this part of the subject, that 
elevations and depressions of land must have a powerful influence 
upon the slope of rivers. The upraising of the axis of a country, 
by increasing the slope, augments the rate of llo^f, which, on 
the contrary, is diminished by a depression of the axis or by an 
, elevation of the maritime regions. 

IV. Geological Action. —Like all other forms of moving water, 
streams have both a chemical and mechanical action. The latter 
receives most attention, as it undoubtedly is the more important; 
but the former ought not to be omitted in any survey of the general 
waste of the earth^ surface. 

i. Chemical. — ^The water of rivers must possess the powers of 
a chemical solvent like rain and springs, though its actual work in 
this respect can be less easily measured, seeing that river water is 
directly derived from rain and springs, and necessarily contains in 
solution mineral substances supplied to it by them. Nevertheless, 
that streams dissolve chemically the rocks of their channels can be 
strikingly seen in limestone districts, where the base of the cliffs of 
river ravines may be found eaten away into tunnels, arches, and 
overhanging projections, presenting in their smooth surfaces a great 
contrast to the angular jointed faces of the same rock where exposed 
to the influence only of the weather on the higher parts of the 
cliff. Daubree endeavoured to illustrate the chemical action of 
rivers upon their transported pebbles by exposing angular fragments 
of felspar to prolonged friction in revolving cylinders of sandstone 
containing distilled water. He found that they underwent con- 
siderable decomposition, as was shown by the presence of silica 
of potash, rendering the water alkaline. Three kilogrammes of 
felspar fragments made to revolve in an iron cylinder For a period 
of 192 hours, which was equal to a journey of 460 kilometres 
(287 miles), yielded 2*720 kilogrammes of mud, ^hile the five litres 
of water in which they were kept moving contained 12 * 60 grammes 
of potash or 2*52 grammes per litre.* 

The mineral^matter held in solution in river-water is, doubtless, 
partly derived from this mechanical trituration of rocks and de- 
tritus; for Daubr^e’s experiments show that minerals which resist 
the action of acid may be slowly decomposed by mere mechanical 
trituration, such as takes place dong the bed of a river. But in 
sluggish streams the main supply of mineral solution is doubtless 
furnished by springs. 

The proportion of mineral matter in river-water varies with the 
season, even for the same stream. It reaches its maximum when 
the water is mainly derived from springs, as in very dry weather 

‘ ” Reclamation of Land,” p. 18. ■ 

* “ G^logie Exp^rimentale,” p. 271. 
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and in a frosty winter; it attains its minimum in rainy seasons and 
after rain.^ Its amount and composition depend upon the nature of 
the rocks forming the drainage-basin. Where these are on the whole 
impervious the water runs on with comparatively slight abstraction 
of mineral ingredients; but where they are permeable the water, in 
sinking through them and rising again in springs, dissolves their 
substance ahd carries it into the rivers. The composition of the 
river waters of Western Europe is well shown by numerous analyses. 
The substances held in solution include variable proportions of the 
atmospheric gases, carbonates of lime, magnesia, soda, iron, and 
ammonia; silica; peroxides of iron and manganese; alumina; 
sulphates of lime, magnesia, potash, and soda ; chlorides of sodium, 
potassium, calcium, and magnesium ; silicate of potash ; nitrates ; 
phosphoric acid ; and organic matter. The minimum proportion of 
mineral matter among the analyses collected by Bischof was 2‘61 in 
100,000 parts of water in the Moll, near Heiligenblut — a mountain 
stream 3800 feet above the sea, flowing from the Pasterzen glacier 
over crystalline schists. On the other hand, as much as 54*5 parts 
in the 100,000 were obtained in the waters of the Beuvronne, a 
tributary of the Loire above Tours. The average of the whole of 
these analyses is about 21 parts of mineral matter in 100,000 of 
water, whereof carbonate of lime usually forms the half, its mean 
quantity being 11*34.^ Bischof calculated that, assuming the mean 
quantity of carbonate of lime in the Rhine to be 9*46 in 100,000 of 
water, which is the proportion j^certained at Bonn, enough of this 
substance is carried Into the sea by this river for the annual forma- 
tion of three hundred and thirty-two thousand millions of oyster 
shells of the usual size. The mineral next in abundance is sulphate 
of lime, which in some rivers constitutes nearly half of the dissolved 
mineral matter. Less in amount are sodium chloride, magnesium 
carbonate and sulphate, and silica. Of the last named, a percentage 
amounting to 4*88 parts in 100,000 of water has been found in 
the Rhine, near Strasburg*. (See p. 453.) The largest amount of 
alumina was 0*71 in the Loire, near Orleans. The proportion of 
mineral matter in the Thames, near London, amounts to about 33 
parts in 100,000 of water.^ 

It requires some reflection properly to appreciate the amount of 
solid mineral matter which is every year carried in solution from 
the rocks of the land and diftused by rivers into the sea. Accurate 
measurements of the amount of material so transported are still 
much required. The Thames carries past Kingston 19 grains of 
mineral salts in every gallon, or 1502 tons every twenty-four ‘hours, 
or 548,230 tons every year. Of this quantity about two-thirds 
J op- at. i. p. 454. 

Bischof, “Chem. Qeol.” i. chap. v. More reoentfr another similar collection of 
atolys^ of European rivers, lias been published by Both, the mean of thirty- 
eigbt of which gives a proportion of 19*988 in 100,009 parts of water. Op. at. p. 456. 

Biwhof, op.et he. dt, ; Rotii, op, cit. i. p. 454. For composition of British 
river-water, see “ Bivers Pollution Oonunisuon Report.** 
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consist of carbonate of lime, the rest being chiefly sulphate of lime, 
with minor proportions of the other ordinary salts of river-water. 
Mr. Prestwion estimates that the quanitity of carbonate of lime 
removed from the limestone areas of the Thames basin amounts to 
140 tons annually from every square mile. This quantity, assuming 
a ton of chalk to measure 15 cubic feet, is equal to a loss of yfy of 
an inch from each square mile in a century or one fcTot in 13200 
years.^ According to monthly observations and estimates made 
m the year 1866 at Lobositz near the exit of the Elbe from its 
Bohemian basin, this river may be regarded as carrying every year 
out of Bohemia from an area of 880 square German miles, or, in round 
numbers, 20,000 English square miles, 6,000,000,000 cubic metres 
of water containing 622,680,000 kilogrammes of dissolved and 
647,140,000 of suspended matter, or a total of 1169 millions of 
kilogrammes. Of this total 978 millions of kilogrammes consist of 
fixed and 192 millions of volatile (chiefly organic) matter. The pro- 
portions of some of the ingredients most important in agriculture 
were estimated as follows. In the yearly discharge of the Elbe there 
are carried out of Bohemia : lime, 140,380,000 Kilogrammes ; mag- 
nesia, 28,130,000; potash, 54,520,000; soda, 39,600,000; chloride 
of sodium, 25,320,000; sulphuric acid, 45,690,000; phosphoric acid, 
1,500,000.* 

Mr. T. Mellard Beade has estimated that a total of 8,370,630 
tons of solids in solution is every year removed by running water 
from the rocks of England and Wales, which is equivalent to a 
general lowering of the surface of the country from that cause alone 
at the rate of *0077 of a foot in a century, or one foot in 12,978 
years. The same writer computes the annual discharge of solids in 
solution by the Rhine to be equal to 92*3 tons per square mile, that 
of the Rhone at Avignon 232 tons per square mile, and that of the 
Danube at 72*7 tons per square mile ; and he supposes that on an 
average over the whole world there may be every year dissolved by rain 
about 100 tons of rocky matter per English square mile of surface.* 

If the average proportion of mineral matter in solution in river- 
water be taken as 2 parts in every 10,000 by weight, then it is 
obvious that in every 6000 years the rivers of the globe must carry 
to the sea their own weight of dissolved rock. 

ii. Mechanica 1. — The mechanical work of rivers is threefold ; — 
(1) to transport mud, sand, gravel, or blocks of stone from higher to 
lower levels; (2) to use these loose materials in eroding their 
channels ; and (3) to deposit these materials where possible, and thus 
to mdke new geological formations. 

j Prestwich, Q, J. Oeol. Soe. xxviii. p. Ixvil. 

' Breitenlohner, Verhand. Oeol. Beichsanetf Vienna, 1876, p. 172. Taking the 
$78,000, 000 kilogrammes to be mineral matter in solution and suspension, this is equal 
to an annual loss of about 48 tons per English square mile. But it includes all the 
materials discharged by the drainage of an abundant population. 

» Address, Liverpool Oeol, Soe. 1877. 
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1. Transporting Po«w.'— One of the distinctions of river water, as ^ 
compared wim that of springs, is that, as a rule, it is leM transparent, 
in other words, contains more or less mineral matter in suspension. 
A sudden heavy shower or a season of wet weather suffices to 
render turbid a river which was previously clear. The mud is 
washed into the main streams by rain and brooks, but is partly pro- 
duced by the abrasion of the water-channels through the operations of 
the streams themselves. The channels of the mountain tributaries of 
a river are choked with large fragments of rock disengaged from 
cliffs and crags on either side. Traced downwards the blocks become 
gr^ually smaller and more rounded. They are ground against each 
othet and upon the rocky sides and bottom of the channel, getting 
more and more reduced as they descend, and at the same time 
abrading the rocks over or against which they are driven. Of the 
detritus thus produced, the finer portions are carried in suspension, 
and impart the characteristic turbidity to rivers; the coarser sand and 
gravel are driven along the river bottom. * 

The presence of a moving stratum of coarse detritus on the bed 
of a brook or river may be detected in transit, for though invisible 
beneath the overlying discoloured water, the stones of which it is 
composed may be heard knocking against each other as the current 
sweeps them onward. Above Bonn, and again a little below the 
Lurelei Kock, while drifting down the Ehine, the observer by laying 
his ear close to the bottom of the open boat, may hear the harsh 
grating of the gravel stones over each other as the current pushes 
them onwards along the bottom. On the Moselle also, between 
Cochem and Coblentz, the same fact may be noticed. 

The transporting capacity of a stream depends (a) on the volume 
and velocity of the current, and (h) on the size, shape, and specific 
gravity of the sediment, (a) According to the calculations of 
Hopkins,® the capacity of transport increases as the sixth power of 
the velocity of the current ; thus the motive power of the current is 
increased 64 times by the doubling of the velocity, 729 times by 
trebling, and 4096 times by quadrupling it. Mr. David Stevenson* 

‘ Oa the abrading and transporting power of water, see Login, NaturSf L pp. 629, 
664 ; li. p. 72. 

* These operations of running water maybe studied with great advantage on a small 
scale where brooks descend from high grounds into valleys, rivers, or lakes. A single 
flood cufllces for the transport of thousands of tons of stones, gravel, sand, and mud, 
even by a snmll streamlet. At Lybster, for example, on the ooast of Oaithness, as the 
author was informed by Mr. Thomas Stevenson, O.E., a small streamlet carries down 
annually into a harbour, which has there been made, between 400 and 500 cubic yards 
of gmvel and sand. A weir or dam has been constructed to protect the harbour from 
the inroad of the coarser sediment, and this is cleaned out regularly every summbr. But 
by far the greater portion of the fine silt is no doubt swept out into the North Sea. The 
erection of the artificial barrier, by arresting the seaward course of the gravel, reveals to 
M what must the normal state of this stream and of similar streams descending 
TOm n^hme hills. The area drained by the stream is about four square miles ; con- 
sequently the amount of loss of surface, which is represented by the coarse gravel and 
“ niw of 8 foot awmm. 

rtl.p.KTU. 

Ganal and River Engineering,” p. 315. 
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gives the subjoined table of the power of transport of different 
velocities of river currents 

In. per Mile per 

Second. Hour. 

3 = 0*170 will just begin to work on fine clay. 

6 s= 0*340 will lift fine sand. 

8 s= 0 * 4545 will lift, sand as coarse as linseed. 

12 = 0*6819 will sweep along fine ^vel. 

24 = 1*36.38 will roll along rounded pebbles 1 inch in diameter. 

86 = 2*045 will sweep along slippery angular stones of the size of an egg. 

It is not the surface velocity, nor even the mean velocity, of a 
river which can be taken as the measure of its power of transport, but 
the bottom velocity — that is, the rate at which the stream overcomes 
the friction of its* channel. (6) The average specific gravity of the 
stones in a river ranges between two and three times that of pure 
fresh water ; hence these stones when borne along by the river lose 
from a half to a third of their weight in air. Huge blocks which 
could not be moved by'fhe same amount of energy applied to them 
on dry ground are swept along when they have found tneir way into 
a strong river current. The shape of the fragments greatly affects 
their portability, when th^ are too large and heavy to be carried in 
naeohanical suspension. Hounded stones are of course most easily 
transported ; flat and angular ones are jnoved with comparative 
difficulty. j^See p. 372.) 

Besides inorganic sediment, rivers sweep seaward the remains of 
land animals and vegetation. The ^eat rafts of the Mississippi and 
its tributaries are signal examples of this part of river action. The 
Atchafalaya has been so obstructed by drift-wood as to be fordable 
like dry land, and the Red River for more than, a hundred miles 
flows under a matted cover of dead and living vegetation. The 
Amazon, Ganges, and other tropical rivers furnish abundant examples 
of the transport of a terrestrial fauna and*flora to the sea. 

Besides their ordinary powers of transport, rivers gain at times 
considerable additional force from several causes. Those liable to 
sudden and heavy falls of rain acquire by flooding an enormous 
increase of transporting and excavating power. More work may 
thus be done by a stream in a day than could be accomplished by it 
during years of its ordinary condition.^ Another cause of sudden 
increase in river-action is provided when, from landslips formed by 
earthquakes, by the undermining influence of springs, or otherwise, 
a stream is temporarily dammed back, and the barrier subsequently 
gives way. TKe bursting out of the arrested waters produces great 
destruction in the valley. Blocks as big as houses may be set in 
motion, and carried down for considerable distances. Again, the 
transporting power of rivers may be CTeatly augmented by frost (see 
^sha, p. 40l). Ice forming along Ae banks or on the bottom en- 

* The extent to which heavy rains can alter the usual characters of rivers is forcibly 
exoraplifled in the graphic account of “The Morayshire Floods,” by the late Sir T. Dick 
Lauder, In the year 1829 the rivers of lhat region rose 10, 18, and in one case even 50 
feet above their common summer level, producing almost incredible havoc. 
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closes gravel, sand, and even blocks of rook, which, when thaw comes, 
are lifted up and carried down the stream. The rivers of northern 
Russia and Siberia, flowing from south to north, have the ice thawed 
in their higher courses before it breaks up farther down. Much 
disaster is sometimes caused by the piling up of the ice, and then by 
the bursting of the impeded river through the .temporary ice-barrier. 
In another way ice sometimes vastly increases the destructive powers 
of small streams, where avalanches or an advancing glacier cross a 
valley and pond back its drainage. The valley of the Dranse, in 
Switzerland, has several times suffered from this cause. In 1818 the 
glacier barrier extended across the valley for more than half a mile, 
with a breadth of 600 and a height of 400 feet. The waters above 
the ice-dam accumulated into a lake containing 800,000,000 cubic 
feet. By a tunnel driven through the ic^, the water was drawn off 
without desolating the plains below. 

The amount of sediment borne downwatds by a river is not 
necessarily determined by the carrying power of the current. The 
swiftest streams are not always the muddiest. The proportion of 
sediment is partly dependent upon the hardness or softness of the 
rocks of the channel, the number of tributaries, the nature and slope 
of the ground forming the drainage basin, the amount and distribution 
of the rainfall, the size oi^ the glaciers (where such exist) at the 
sources of the river, &c. A rainfall spread \^ith some uniformity 
throughout the year may not sensibly darken the rivers with mud, 
but the same amount of fall crowded into a few days or weeks may 
be the means of sweeping a vast amount of earth into the rivers, and 
sending them down in a greatly discoloured state to the sea. Thus 
the rivers of India,* swollen during the rainy season (by sometimes a 
rainfall 25 inches in 40 hours, as at the time of the destructive land- 
slip at Naini Tal in September 1880), become rolling currents of mud. 
In his journeys through equatorial Africa, Livingstone came upon 
rivers which appear usually to consist more of sand than of water. 
He describes the Zingesi as “ a sand rivulet in flood, 60 or 70 yards 
wide, and waist-deep. Like all these sand-rivers, it is for the most 
part dry ; but, by digging down a few feet, water is to be found 
which is percolating along the bed on a stratum of clay. In trying 
to ford iv’ he remarks, “I felt thousands of particles of coarse sand 
striking my legs, which gave me the idea that the amount of matter 
removed by every freshet must be very great. . . , These sand rivers 
remove vast masses of disintegrated rock before it is fine enough to 
form soil. In most rivers where much wearing is going on, a person 
diving to the bottom may hear literally thousands of stones knocking 
against each other.” 

The amount of mineral matter transported by rivers can be 
by examining their waters at different periods and places, 
and determining their solid contents. A complete analysis should 
take into account what is chemically dissolved, what is mechanically 
suspended, and what is driven or pushed along the bottom. We have 

2 B 
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already dealt with the chemically dissolved ingredients. In deter- 
minations of the mechanically mixed constituents of river water, it is 
most advantageous to obtain the proportion first by weight, and then 
from its average specific gravity to estimate its bulk, as an ingredient 
in the water. According to experiments made upon the water of the 
Rhone at Lyons, in 1844, the proportion of earthy matter held in 
suspension was by weight Earlier in the century the results 

of similar experiments at Arles gave ytsW proportion when 

the river was low, during floods, and in the mean state of 
the river. The greatest recorded quantity is ^ by weight, which 
was found “ when the river was two-thirds up with a mean velocity of 
probably about % feet per second.”^ Lombardini gives as the 
proportion by volume of the sediment in the water of the Po. In 
the Vistula, according to Spittell, the proportion by volume reaches a 
maximum of The Rhine, according to Hartsoeker, contains 
by volume as it passes through Holland, while at Bonn the experi- 
ments of L. Horner gave a proportion of only by volume.® 
Stiefensand found chat, after a sudden flooding, the water of the 
Rhiue at Uerdingen contained by weight. Bischof measured 
quantity of sediment in the same river at Bonn during a turbid 
state of the water, and found the proportion by weight, while 
at another time, after several weeks of continuous dry weather, and 
when the water had become clear and blue, he detected only 
In the Maes, according to the experiments of Chandellon, the maxi- 
mum of sediment in suspension in the month of December 1849 was 
minimum the mean njiiyn** 

at Hamburg, the proportion ‘pf mineral matter in suspension and 
solution has been found by experiment to average about The 

Danube, at Vienna, yielded to Bischof about of suspended and 
dissolved matter.® The Durance, in floods, contains ^ of suspended 
mud, and jts annual average proportion is less than 
Garonne is estiraate4 to contain perhaps The observations of 
Mr. Rverest upon the water of the Ganges show that, during the four 
months of flood in that river, the proportion of eart% matter is Ag 
by weight, or by volume ;• and that the mean avenag^. for the 
year is ^ by weight, or by volume.® According to 'Mr. Login, 
the waters of the Irrawaddy contain by weight ofwsediment 
during floods, and during a low state of the rivei:.^® In the 

* Humplireys and Abbot, “ Eeport upon the Physics and Hydraulics of tho 
Mississippi,” 1861, p. 147. 

* Ibid. p. 148. 

* Edin. New Phil. Jowm. xviii. p. 102, 

■* “Chemical Geology,*' i. p. 122. 

* AnnaUe de» Travaux publics de Belgique^ ix. 204. 

* Op. ciU 130. More recent observations by Sir Charles Hartley show that the mean 
prc^tionof sediment by weight in the Danube water for the ten years &om 1862 to 187 i 
whs 3 ^, or (at speoifio gravity 1*9) by volume. 

^ IKyen cited by E. Edelus, “ La Terre^'* tome i. p. 537. 

* rBanmgarten cited by B^us, op. oit. 

* J<mm. AsiaUc Soeietjf qf (McuUat March, 1832. 

« Proo. Soy. 8oe, Edik 1857. 
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Yang-tse the proportion of sediment by weight is estimated by Mr. 
H. B. Guppy at but according to Dr. A. Woeikof this estimate 
is much under the truth. 

The most extensive and accurate determinations upon this subject 
yet made, are those of the United States Government upon the physics 
aii'i hydraulics of the Mississippi river. As the mean of many ooser- 
vations carried on continuou.4y at different parts of the river for 
months together, Humphreys and Abbot, tne engineers charged 
with the investigation, found that the average proportion of sediment 
contained in the water of the Mississippi is by weight, or 
by volume.’* But besides the matter held in suspension, they 
observed that a large amount of coarse detritus i^ constantly being 
pushed along the bottom of the river. They estimated that this 
moving stratum carries every year into the Gulf of Mexico about 
750,000,000 cubic feet of sand, earth, and gravel. Their observations 
led them to conclude that the annual discharge of water by the 
Mississippi is 19,500,000,000,000 cubic feet, and consequently, that 
the weight of mud annually carried into the sea by this river must 
reach the sum of 812,500,000,000 pounds. Taking the total annual 
contributions of earthy matter, whether in suspension or moving 
along the bottom, they found them to equal a prism 208 feet in 
height with a base of one square mile. 

The value of these data to the geologist consists mainly in the 
fact that they furnish him with an approximate measurement of the 
rate at which the surface of the land is lowered by subaerial waste. 
Tliis subject is discussed at p. 441. .* 

2. Exeavating^Power , — It was a |)rominent part of the teaching 
of Hutton and rlayfair, that rivera have excavated the channels 
in which they flow. Experience in all parts of the world has con- 
firmed this doctrine. The erosive work of running water depends 
for its rate and character upon (a) the friction of tbe^detritus driven 
by the current against the Sides and bottom of a watercourse, 
modified by {h) the geological structure of the ground. 

(a) Dnyen downward by the descending water of a river, the 
loose giifta and stones are rubbed a^inst each other, as well as upon 
the rpcky bed, until they are reduced to fine sand and mud, and the 
sides aim bottom of the channel are smoothed, widened, and deepened. 
The faiiHliar effect of running water upon fragments of rock, in 
reducing them to rounded pebbles, is express^ by the common 
phrase “ water- worn.” A stream which descends from high rooky 
ground may be compared to a grinding mill ; large boulders and 
angular blocks of rock, disengaged by frosts, springs, and general 
atmospheric waste, fall into its upper end; fine sand and silt are 
discharged into the sea. In the series of experiments alreatly 
referred to, Daubr^e, using fragments of granite and quartz, caused 
them to slide over each other in a hollow cylinder partially filled with 
‘ Nature, xxil p. 48fi, xxiU. p. 9. 

Report, p. 148. The 8peoi& gravity of the eilt of pxe JMBsaiBsippl is given as 1-9. 
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water, and rotating on its axis with a mean velocity of 0*80 to 1 
metre in a second. He found that after the first 25 kilometres 
(about 15i English miles^ the angular fragments of granite had lost 
of their weight, while in the same distance fragments already 
well rounded had not lost more than to The fragments 
rounded by this journey of 25 kilometres in a cylinder could not be 
distinguished either in form or in general aspect from the natural 
detritus of a river-bed. A second product of these experiments was 
an extremely fine impalpable mud which remained suspended in the 
water several days after the cessation of the movement. During the 
production of this fine sediment, the water, even though cold, was 
round after a day or two to have acted chemically upon the granite 
fragments. After a journey of 160 kilometres, 3 kilogrammes 
(about 6i lb. avoirdupois) yielded 3*3 grammes (about 50 grains) of 
soluble salts consisting chiefly of silicate of potasn. A third product 
waa an extremely fine angular sand consisting almost wholly of 
quartz, with scarcely any felspar, almost the whole of the latter 
mineral having passed into the state of clay. The sand grains, as they 
are continually pushed onward over each other upon the bottom of 
aviver, become rounded as the larger pebbles do. But a limit is 
placed to this attrition by the size and specific gravity of the grains.^ 
As a rule the smaller particles suffer proportionately less loss than 
the larger, since the friction on the bottom varies directly as the 
weight and therefore as the cube of the diameter, while the surface 
exposed to attrition varies as the square of the diameter. Mr. Sorby, 
in recently calling attention to this relation, remarks that a grain 
of an inch in diameter would be worn ten times as much as one -j 
of an inch in diameter, and a pebble 1 inch in diameter would 
worn relatively more by being drifted a few hundred yards than a 
sand grainy^ of an inch in diameter would be by being drifted for 
a hundred miles.* So long as the particles are borne along in 
suspension they will not abrade each other, but remain angular. 
Daubr4e found that the milky tint of the Khine at Strasburg in the 
months of July and August was due, not to mud, but to a fine 
angular sand (with grains about ^ millimetre in diameter) which 
constitutes^ weight of water. Yet this sand had 

travelled in a rapidly flowing tumultuous river from the Swiss 
mountains, and had been tossed over waterfalls and rapids in its 
journey. He ascertained also that sand with a mean diameter of 
grain of mm. will float in feebly agitated water ; so that all sand of 
finer grain must remain angular. The same observer has noticed 
that sand composed of grains with a mean diameter of J mm., and 
carried along bv water moving at a rate of 1 metre per second, gets 
rounded, and loses about of its weight in every kilometre 

travelled.* 

’ « G^ologie Exp^rimentale,” p. 250, ef «eflr. 

* Q. /. Geol, 8oe. xxxtI. p. 59. 

• Qdblogie Exp^rimeDtale,** pp. 256, 258, 
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The effects of abrasion nj^n the loose materials on a river-bed are 
but a minor part of the erosive work performed by the stream. A 
layer of debris, only the upper portion of which is pushed onward by 
the current, protects the solid rock of the river channel, but is apt to 
be swept away from time to time by violent floods. Sand, gravel, and 
boulders, in those parts of a river channel where the current is strong 
enough to keep them moving along, rub down the rocky bottom 
over which they are driven. As the shape and declivity of the 
channel vary constantly from point to point, with, at the same time, 
frequent changes in the nature of its rocks, this erosive action is 
liable to continual modifications. It advances most briskly in the 
numerous hollows and grooves along which chiefly these loose 
materials travel. Wherever an eddy occurs in which gravel is kept 
in gyration, erosion is much increased. The stones in their move- 
ment excavate a hole in the channel, while, as they themselves are 
reduced to sand and mud, or are swept out by the force of the 
current, their places are taken by fresh stones brought down by the 
stream (Fig. 107). Such jpot-holes, as they are termed, vary in size 
from mere cup-like depressions to huge cauldrons or pools. As they 
often coalesce, by the giving way^ of the intervening walls between 
two or more of them, they materially increase the deepening of the 
river-bed. 

That a river erodes its channel by means of its transported 
sediment, and not by the mere friction of the water, is sometimes 
admirably illustrated in the course of streams filtered by one or more 
lakes. As the Rhone escapes from the Lake of Geneva, it sweeps 
with a swift clear current over ledges of rock that have not yet been 
very deeply eroded. The Niagara supplies a still more impressive 
example. Issuing from Lake Erie, and flowing through a level 
country for a few miles, it approaches its falls by a series of rapids. 
The water leaves the lake with hardly any appreciable sediment, 
and has too brief a journey in which to gather it before beginning 
to rush down the rocky channel towards the cataract. The sight of 
the vast body of clear water, leaping and shooting over the sheets 
of limestone in the rapids, is in some respects quite as striking a 
scene as the great falls. To a geologist it is specially instructive ; 
for he can observe that, notwithstanding the tremendous rush of 
water which has been rolling over them mr so many centuries, these 
rocks have been comparatively little abraded. The smoothed and 
striated surface left by the ice-sheet of the glacial priod can be 
traced upon them almost to the water's-edge, and the flat ledges 
at the rapids are merely a prolongation of the ice-worn surface 
which passes under the banks of drift on either side. The river has 
hardly eroded more than a mere superficial skin of rock here since 
it be^an to fiqw over the glaciated fimestone. 

^ Similar evidence is offered by the St. Lawrence. This majestic 
mer leaves Lake Ontario as pure as the waters of the lake itseff. 
The ice-wom hummocks of gneiss at the Thousand Islands still retaixi 
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their charaoterisftio smoothed and polished surface down to and 
beneath |}ie surface of the current. In descending the river I was 
astonished to ol)8erve that the famous rapids of the St, Lawrence are 
actually hemmed in by islets and steep banks of boulder-olay and 
not of solid rock. So little obvious erosion does the current perform 
even in its tumultuous billowy descent, that a raw scar of clay betoken- 
ing a recent slip is hardly to be seen. The banks are so grassed over 
or even covered with trees, as to prove how long they have remained 
undisturbed in their present condition. That very considerable local 



Fig. IO7.--R00KY Eivbb Channel with old Pot-holes. 


destruction of these clay islands, however, has been caused by float- 
ing ice will be alluded to further on. 

Mere volume and rapidity of current, therefore, will not cause 
much erosion of the channel of a stream unless sediment be present 
in the water. A succession of lakes, by detaining the sedimentj 
must necessarily enfeeble the direct excavating power of a river 
On (the other hand, by the disintegrating action of the atmosphere, 
and by the operations of springs and frosts, loose.detritus as well as 
poartions of the river-banks are continually being launched into the 
Irhich m they roll along are thus suppUed wi^ hreidi 
mfttasiilA iot erosipm 
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(b) In the gradual excavation of a river channel a dominant 
influence is exercised by the lithological nature and gj|plogical 
structure of the rocks through which the stream flows. This 
influence is manifested in the form of the channel, the angle of 
declivity of its banks, and in the details of its erosion. On a small 
but ifistructive scale these phenomena are revealed in the operations 
of brooks. Thus, one of the most characteristic features of streams, 
whether large or small, is the tendency to wind in serpentine curves 
when the angle of declivii^ is low, and the general surface of the 
country tolerably level. This peculiarity may be observed in every 
stream which traverses a flat alluvial plain. Some slight weakness 
in one of its banks enables the current to cut away a portion of the 
bank at that point. By degrees a concavity is formed, whence the 
water is deflected to the opposite side, there to break with increased 
force against the bank. Gradually a similar concavity is cut out on 
that side, and so, bending alternately from one side to the other, the 
stream is led to describe a most sinuous course across the plain. By 
this process, however, while the course is greatly lengthened, the 
velocity of the current proportionately diminishes, until it may, before 
quitting the plain, become a lazy, creeping stream, in England 
commonly bordered with sedges and willows. A stream may even- 
tually cut through the neck of land between two loops as at a, b, and 
e, in Fig. 108, and thus for a while shorten its channel. Instances of 



Fig. 108 .— Mbandbeing Ootjbsb op a Bkook. 

this nature may frequently be observed in streams flowing through 
alluvial land. The old deserted loops are converted, first into lakes, 
and by degrees into stagnant pools or bogs, until finally, by growth of 
vegetation and infilling of sediment by rain and wina, they become 
dry ground. 

Although most frequent in soft alluvial plains, serpentine water- 
courses may also be found in solid rock if tne original form of the 
surface was tolerably flat. The windings of the gorges of the Moselle 
(Pig. 109) and Rhine through the table-land between Treves, Mainz, 
and the Siebengebirge form a notable illustration. 

Abrupt changes in the geological structure or lithological character 
of the rwks of a river-channel may give rise to watermlls. In many 
cases this feature of river scenery has originated in lines of escarpment 
over which the water at first found its way, or in ^e same geological 
arrangement of hard and soft rocks by which the escarpments them- 
selves have been produced. The occurrence of horizontal tolerably 
compact strata, traversed by mailed lines of joint, and resting upon 
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softer beds, presents a structure well adapted foreshowing the part 
flayed Jjy waterfalls in river erosion. The waterfall acts with 
special potency against the softer underlying strata at its base. 
These are hollowed out, and as the foundations of the superin- 
cumbent more solid beds are destroyed, slices of the latter from 
time to time fall off into the boiling whirlpool, where they are 
reduced to fragments, and carried down the stream. Thus the 
waterfall cuts its way backward up the stream, and as it advances, 
it prolongs the excavation of the ravine into which it descends. The 
student will frequently observe that in the recession of waterfalls and 
consequent erosion of ravines an im- 
portant part is taken by lines of joint 
in the rocks ; that these lines have often 
determined the direction of the ravine, 
and that the vertical walls on either 
side depend for their precipitousness 
mainly upon these divisional planes in 
the rock. The gorge of the Niagara 
affords a magnificent and remarkably 
simple illustration of these features of 
river action. At its lower end, where 
it enters the wide plain that extends 
to Lake Ontario, there stretches aw'ay, 
on either side of the river, a line of 
cliff and stee]) wooded bank, formed by 
the escarpment of the massive Niagara 
limestone. Back from this line of 
cliff, through which it issues into ,the 
lacustrine plain, the gorge of the river 
extends for about 7 miles, with a width 
of from 200 to 400 yards, and a deidh 
of from 200 to 300 feet. At the upper 
end lie the world-renowned falls. The 
whole of this great ravine has un- 
questionably been cut out by the re- 
cession of the falls. When the river 
first began to flow, it may have found 
the escarpment running across its 
course, and may then have begun the excavation of its gorge. 
More probably, however, the escarpment and waterfall began 
to arise simultaneously and from the same geological structure. 
As the former grew in height, it receded from its starting 
point. The river-ravine likewise crept backward, but at a more 
rapid rate, and the result h^ been that while at present the cliff, 
worn down by atmospheric disintegration, stands at Queenstown, the 
ravine dug by the river extends 7 miles further inland. The water- 
fall will continue to cut its way back as long as the structure of the 
gorge .continues as it is now-»-thick beds of limestone resting hori- 



rjG. luy.— WISDINGS OF THE UOBGB 

OF THE Moselle above Coobem. 
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zontally upon soft shales (Fig. 110). The softer strata at the 1>afl|0 
are undermined, and slice after slice is cut off from the cliff oyer 
which the cataract pours. The parallel walls of this ^reat gorge 
owe their direction and mural character to parallel jmnts of the 
strata. The lesser or American fall enters by the side of the ravine 
and falls over its lateral wall. The larger or Canadian (Horse-shoe) 
fall occupies the head of the ravine, and owes its form to the 
intersection of two sets of joints. The structure of the gorge being 
the same at both falls, it seems reasonable to infer that as the 
American fall, which appears to be diminishing in volume, has 
cut back only somewhere about 140 
feet from the original face of the ravine, 
this branch of the river has, compara- 
tively speaking, only recently begun to 
work. 6oat Island, which now separates 
the two falls, is an outlier of drift resting 
on the limestone. It has been cut off 
from the rest of the ground on the 
right bank of the river by the branch 
which rejoins the main stream by the 
American fall. From the position of 
the glacial strise it may be concluded 
that a great part, if not the whole of 
the ravine, has been excavated since the 
glacial period. There are indications 
indeed of a pre-glacial valley by which 
the waters of Lake Erie joined those of 
Ontario before the erosion of the present gorge. Bakewell, from 
historical notices and the testimony of old residents, inferred 
that the rate of recession of the falls is three feet in a year. Lyell, 



Fig. 110.— Section at the 
Horbb-shob Falls, Niagara. 
o, Medina Sandstone, 800 feet; 
b, Clinton Limestone and Shale, 
BO feet; o, Niagara Shale, 80 
feet; d, Niagara Limestone, 
165 feet, of which 85 feet are 
visible at the fall. 



Fig. IU.—Plan of the Ravine of Niagara at the Falls. 

A, American Fall; C, Canadian Fall; W, Whirlpool; G, Goat Island; D, Bani of 
Drift resting on ice-wom sheets of limestone. 

on no better hind of evidence, concluded that, “ the average of one 
loot a year would be a much more probable conjecture/’ and estimated 
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tbe lengtli of thne required for the excavation of the whole Niagara 
ravine at 36,000 years.' 

A feature of interest in the future history of the Niagara river 
deserves to be noticed here. It is evident that if the stinicture of 
the gorge continued the same from the falls to Lake Erie, the 
recession of the falls would eventually tap the lake, and redu^ it to 
the level of the bottom of the ravine. Successive stages in this 
retreat of the falls are shown in Fig. 112, by the letters /to and in 
the consequent lowering of the lake by the letters a, h to e. It is 
believed, however, that a slight inclination of the strata carries the 
soft underlying shale out of possible reach of the fall, which will 
retard indefinitely the lowering of the lake. 



Fia. 112.— SEOTlO^ TO ILLUSTRATE THE LOWBRINQ OF LaKB EbIE BY THE 
BEOESSION OF NIAGARA FALLS. 

A waterfall may occasionally be observed to have been produced 
by the existence of a harder and more resisting band or barrier of 
rock crossing the course of the stream, as, for instance, where the 
rocks have been cut by an intrusive dyke or mass of basalt, or where, 
as in the case of the Rhine at Schaffhausen, and possibly in that of 
the Niagara, the stream has been diverted out of its ancient course 
by glacial or other deposits, so as to be forced to carve out a new 
channel, and rejoin its older one by a fall.® In these and all other 
cases the removal of the harder mass destroys the waterfall, which, 
after passing into a series of rapids, is finally lost in the general 
abrasion of me river-channel. 

The resemblance of a deep narrow river-gorge to a rent opened 
in the ground by subterranean agency, has often led to a mistaken 
belief that such marked superficial features could only have arisen 
from actual violent dislocation. Even where something is conceded 
to the river, there is a natural tendency to assume that there must 
have been a line of fault and displacement as in Fig. 113, or at least 
a line of crack, and consequent weakness (Fig. 114). But the 
existence of an actual fracture is not necessary for the formation 
of a ravine of the first magnitude. The gorge of the Niagara, 
for example, has not been determined by any dislocation. Still 
more^ impressive proof of the same fact is furnished by the most 
marvellous river-gorges in the world — those of the Colorado region 

Lyell, “Travels in North America,” i. p. 32 ; ii. p. 93, “ Principles,” i. p. 358. Com- 
pere Lesley's “ Coal and its Topography” (1856), p. 169. On recent changes at the Falls, 
see Maroon, JBuU, 8oc. Q4ol France (2), xxii. p. 290. The Falls of St. AnUiony on the 
MissiiMppi show, according to Winchell, a rate of recession vamng from 8*49 to 6*73 

par aoanm, the whom recession since the discovery of the ndls in 1680 to the 
present thne hetng 906 feet. Q. J, OecH. $oo, xxuv. p. 8^. 

• Wiirtenhwger, Nem Jdhrh, 1871, p. 582. 
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ill North America. Tho rivers there flow in ravines thousands 
of feet deep and hundreds of miles long, through vast table- 
lands of nearly horizontal strata. The 
Grand Canon (ravine) of the Colorado 
river is 300 miles long, and in some 
places more than 6000 feet in depth. 

In many instances there are two^ canons, 
the upper being several miles wide, with 
vast lines of cliff walls and a broad plain 
between them, in which runs the second 
canon, as another deep valley with 
the river winding over its bottom. The 
country is hardly to be crossed except by 

birds, 60 profoundly has it been trenched by these numerous 
gorges. Yet the whole of this excavation has been effected by 
the erosive action of the streams themselves.' Some idea of the 
vastness of the erosion of these plateaux may be 
formed from Fig. 115, and illustrations in Book Vll. 

In the excavation of a ravine, whether by the 
recession of a waterfall or of a series of rapids, 
the action of the river is more effective than that 
of the atmospheric agents. The sides of the 
ravine consequently retain their vertical character, 
which, where they coincide with lines of joint, 
is further preserved by the way in which atmo- bubed Strata." 
spheric weathering acts along the joints. But where, 
from the nature of the ground or of the climate, the denuding 
action of rain, frost, and general weathering is more rapid than 
tliat of the river, a wider and opener valley is hollowed out, 
through which the river flows, and from which it carries aw^ay 
the materials washed into it from the surrounding slopes by rain and 
brooks. 

3. Eeproduetm Power* — Every body of water which when in 
motion carries along sediment, drops it when at rest. The moment 
a current has its rapidity checked, it is deprived of some of its 
carrying power, and begins to lose hold upon its sediment, which 
tends more and more to sink and halt on tne bottom the slower the 
motion of the water. In Fig. 116, the river in flowing from c to 6 
has a less angle of declivity and a smaller transporting power, and 
will therefore have a greater tendency to throw down sediment than 
in descending the steeper gradient from 6 to a. 

In the course of every brook and river there are frequent checks 
to the current. If these are examined, they will usually be found to 
be each marked by a more or less conspicuous deposit of sedimeAt. 

regioo, i)e Itm and Newberry, 
J. W. Powell, “ Exploration of 
% QxdpotUa, BcKdic VU. 


the 


n fignrea.of this remarkable 

Bxptoration^the Oolomdo Birer of the WeeV’ 1861. 
Colorado Bwer of the West and its Tribateries,” 18 
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We may notice seven different situations in which stream-deposits 
or alluvitm may be accumulated. 



(a) At the foot of Mountain Slopes.— When a runnel or torrent 
descends a steep declivity it tears down the soil and rocks, cutting a 
gash out of the side of the mountain (Pig. 117), On reaching the more 
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lerel ground at the base of the slope the water, abruptly checked in its 
velocity, at once drops its coarser sediment, which gatners in a fan- 
shaped pile or cone (“ cone de dejectM^), with the apex pointing up 
the water-course. Huge accumulations of boulders and Siingle may 



Fia. 116 .— Section of part op a Eiver Channel (5.). 


thus be seen at the foot of such torrents, — the water flowing through 
them often in several channels which re-unite in the plain beyond. 
From the deposits of small streams every gradation of size may be 



traced up to huge fans many miles in diameter and several hundred 
feet thick, such as occur in the upper basin of the Indus ^ and 
on the flanks of the Bocky Mountaius,^ and other ranges in North 
America (Fig. 118). 

(h) In Biver-beds. — ^This is characteristically shown by the 
accumulation of a bed of sand or shingle at the concave side of each 
sharp bend of a river course. While the main current is making a 
sweep round the opposite bank, the water lingers along the inner 
side of the curve and drops there its freight of loose detritus, which, 
when laid bare in dry weather, forms the familiar sand-bank or 
shingle beach. Again, when a river, well supplied with sediment, 
leaves mountainous ground where its course has been rapid, and 
k ^ begins to drop its burden on its bed. 

Which 18 thereby heightened, till it may actually rise above the l6vel 


alluvial deposits of this region, see Drew, 

“High’ Plateaux of Utah.” Hayden’s “Reports of the XJil. 
wological and Geographical Survoys of the Territories,’^ 
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of the surrounding plains as at I (Fig. 119). This tendency is 

a ed bv the Adige, Reno, and Brenta, which, descending from 
,)8 well supplied with detritus, debouch on the plains of thePo. 



Fio. 118.-*-Fans of Alluvium. Madison River, Montana. 


The Po itself has been quoted as an instance of a river continuing 
to heighten its bed, while man in self-defence heightens its embank- 
ments, until the surface of the river becomes higher than the plains 
on either side. It has been shown by Lombardini, however, that the 
bed of this river has undergone very little change for centuries j that 



Fio. 119.— Sbotion of a River Plain, showing deightenino of Channel by 
DEPOSIT OF Sediment (2?.). 


only here and there does the mean height of the Po rise above the 
level of the plains, being generally considerably below it, and that 
even in a high flood the surface of the river is scarcely ten feet above 
the pavement in front of the palace at Ferrara. The Po and its 
tributaries have been carefully embanked, so that much of the 
sediment of the rivers, instead of accumulating on the plains of 
Lombardy as it naturally would do, is carried out into the Adriatic. 
Hence, partly, no doubt, the remarkably rapid rate of growth of the 
delta of the Po. But in such cases man needs all his skill and labour 
to keep the banks secure. Even with his utmost efforts the river will 
now and then break through, sweeping down the barrier which it has 
itself made, as well as any additional embankments constructed by 
him, and carrying its flood far and wide over the plain. Left to itself^ 
the river would incessantly shift its course, until in turn every 
part bf the plain had been again and again traversed. It is indeed 
in this way that a great alluyial plain is gradually levelled and 
heightened.^ 

On River-banks and Flood-plains.— As is partly implied in 

> It is in the north of Italy that the airnggle between man and natnie in tbiB de- 
partment has been most Dersistently waged. See on this siibjeot LomburdinL in Am, 
aet P<mt# 4 OiauMe$, 1847. Beardmore’s “Tables,” p. 172. 
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the action descdbcd in the foregoing paragraph, allavium is laid 
down on the level tracts or flood-plain over which a river spreads in 
flood. It consists usually of fine silt, mud, earth, or sand ; though 
close to the channel it may be partly made up of coarser materials. 
When a flooded river overflows, the portions of water which spread 
out on the plains, by losing velocity and consequendy power of 
transport, are compelled to let fall some or all of their mud and 
sand. If the plains happen to be covered with woods, bushes, 
scrub, or tall grass, the vegetation acts the part of a sieve, and 
filters the muddy water, which may rejoin the main stream 
comparatively clear. The height of the plain is thus increased by 
every flood, until, partly from this cause and partly, in the case of a 
rapid stream, from the erosion of the channel, the plain can no longer 
be overspread by the river. As the channel is more and more 
deepened, the river continues, as before, to be liable, from inequalities 
in the material of its banks, sometimes of the most trifling kind, to 
be turned from side to side in wide curves and loops, and cuts into its 
old alluvium, making eventually a newer plain at a lower level. Pro- 
longed erosion carries the channel to a still lower level, where the 
stream can attack the later alluvial deposit, and form a still lower 
and newer one. The river comes by this means to be fringed with a 
series of terraces, Fig. 120, the surface of each of which represents a 



Fio, 120.~Seotion op Bivbb Terbaces. 


former flood-level of the stream.^ In Britain it is common to find 
three such teivaces, but sometimes as many as six or seven or even 
more may occur. On the Seine and other rivers of the North of 
France tnere is a marked terrace at a height of 12 to 17 metres 
above the present water level In North America the river-terraces 
exist on so grand a scale that the geologists of that country have 
named one of the later periods of geological history, during which 
those deposits were formed, the Terrace Epoch. The modem 
alluvium of the Mississippi from the mouth of the Ohio to the 
Oulf of Mexico covers an .area of 19,450 miles, and has a breadth of 
from 25 to 75 miles and a depth of from 25 to 40 feet. The old 
.alluvium of the Amazon likewise forms extensive lines of cliff for 
hundreds of miles, beneath which a newer platform of detritus is 
being formed. 

In the attempt to reconstruct the history of the old river- 
terraces of a country, wo liave to consider whether they have 

* The of this process in the x&iime of a great river are well Ivought out In the 

of the Amazon. C. B. Brown, Q. f. Qtol. 8oe. «xv. p. 768. 
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been entirely cnt out of older allimum (in which case, of course, 
the Talleys must have been as deep as now before the forma- 
tion of the terraces) ; whether they afford any indications of 
having been formed during a period of greater rainfall, when the 
rivers were larger than at present ; whether they point to upheaval 



Fiq. 121. — Old Tbrbaobs on the Left Bank op the Yellowstone River, 

ABOVE THE FIRST OaRoN. MONTANA. 


of the interior of the country which would accelerate the erosive 
action of the streams, or to depression of the interior or rise 
of the seaward tracts, which would diminish that action and 
increase the deposition of alluvium. Professor Dana has con- 
nected the terraces of America with the elevation of the axis of that 
continent. 

There can be no doubt that both in Europe and North America 
the rivers at a comparatively recent geological period had a much 
.greater volume than they now possess. Their valleys are not only 
marked by terraces but in many cases are filled with the deep and 
extensive deposit known as loess. The Rhine and the Danube are 
both fringed for long distances by high banks composed of this 
deposit. Still more extensive is the loess of the Mississippi basin ; it 
extends for hundreds of miles along the river, forming bluffs, which 
rise 150 feet or more above the present valley bottom. Loess is a pale 
yellow, calcareous, friable cl^, extremely fine in texture, with little or 
no trace of stratification. It contains land and fresh-water shells 
with bones of land animals and remains of land vegetation. It has 
been generally supposed to have been laid down by the rivers during 
a period when they were swollen with muddy water derived from 
copious rains and melting snows. It seems, however, to shade off 
laterally into loess whicn, stretching far beyond any conceivable 
overflow of the rivers, must be due either to rain-wash or to that 
aand-drilt already described (p, 322). 
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(d) In Lakes.— When a riyer enters a lake its current is at once 
checked, and its sediment hems to spread in fan-shape over the 
lake bottom (c in Fig. 122). Every 

tributary stream brings in its con- ^ 

tribution of detritus. In this way a ( 

series of shoals is pushed out into the ] ® 

lake (Fig. 123). This phenomenon ^ 

may frequently be instructively ob- 

served from a height overlooking a Fia. 122 .— -Streamlet (h) entering a 
small lake among mountains. At the depositing 

mouth of each torrent or brook lies a ^ 


little tongue of its alluvium (a true deUa)^ through which the streamlet 
winds in one or more branches before mingling its waters with those 
of the lake. Two streams entering a lake from opposite sides may 
join their alluvia so as to divide the lake into two, like the once 


d 



Fig 123 —Plan of a Lake entered by 
THREE Streams (c, d, e), each op 
WHICH DEPOSITS A CONE OP SEDIMENT 

(a, b) AT ITS Mouth. 



Fig. 124, — Lake (as in Fig. 128) FiLiiED dp 

AND CONVERTED INTO AN AlLUVIAL 

Plain by the Three Streams, c, dj e . 


united lakes of Thun and Brienz at Interlaken. Or by the advance 
of the alluvial deposits the lake may be finally filled up altogether, 
as has happened m innumerable cases in all mountainous countries 
(Fig. 124). The rapidity of the infilling is sometimes not a little 
remarkable. Since the year 1714 the Kander is said to have thrown 
into the Lake of Thun a delta measuring 230 acres, now partly 
woodland, partly meadow and marsh. 

In the case of a large lake whose length is great in proportion 
to the volume of the tributary river, the whole of the detritus may 
DC deposited, so that, at the outflow, the river becomes as clear as 
when its infant waters began their course from the springs, snows, 
and mists of the far mountains. Thus the Bhone enters the Lake 
of Geneva turbid and impetuous, but escapes at Geneva as blue 
translucent water. Its sediment is laid down on the floor of the 
lake, and chiefly at the upper end, as an important delta which quite 
rivals that of a great river in the sea. Hence, lakes act as filters or 
sieves to intercept the sediment which is travelling in the rivers 
the high grounds to the sea (pp. 373, 392). 

(e) Bars and Lagoon-Barriers. — If we take a broad view of 
terrestrial degradation we must admit that the deposit of any 

2 0 
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sediment on the land is only temporary ; the inevitable destination 
of all detrital material is the floor of the sea. Most rivers which enter 
the sea have their mouths crossed by a bar of gravel, sand, or mud. 
The formation of this barrier results from the conflict between the 
river and the ocean. Although the muddy fresh water floats on the 
heavier salt water, its current is lessened, and it can no longer push 
along the mass of detritus at the bottom, which therefore accumulates 
and tends to form a bar. It has been ascertained, moreover, that, 
though fresh water can retain for a long while fine mud in 
suspension, this sediment is rapidly thrown down when the fresh is 
mixed with saline water. Hence, apart from the necessary loss of 
transporting power by the checking of the river current at the 
mouth, the mere mingling of a river with the sea must of itself be a 
cause of the deposit of sediment. (See fo&tea^ p. 435.) Moreover, in 
many cases the sea itself piles up great part of the sand and gravel 
of the bar. Heavy river-floods push the bar farther to sea, or even 
temporarily destroy it ; storms from the sea, on the other hand, drive 
it farther up the stream. 

Some of these facts in the regime of rivers have been well 
studied at the mouths of the Mississippi. At the South-west Pass 
the bar is equal in bulk to a solid mass one mile square and 490 feet 
thick, and advances at the rate of 338 feet each year. It is formed 
where the river water begins to ascend over the heavier salt-water of 
the gulf, and consists mainly of the sediment that is pushed along 
the bed of the river. A singular feature of the Mississippi bars is 
the formation upon them of “ mud lumps.” These are masses of 
tough clay, varying in size from mere protuberances like tree trunks, 
up to islands several acres in extent. They rise suddenly and attain 
heights of from 3 to 10, sometimes even 18 feet above the sea-level. 
Salt springs emitting inflammable gas rise upon them. After the 
lapse of a considerable time the springs cease to emit gas, and the 



PlO. 125.— ^HINOUB AND SAND-SPIT (e) AT THE MoUTH OP AN ESTUABV (c), ENTERED 
BY A, RivBB, and opening UPON AN EXPOSED BOOKT COAST-LINE (J5.). 

•lumps are worn away by the currents of the river and the gulf. 
The origin of these excrescences has been attributed to the generation 
of carburetted hydrogen by the decomposing vegetable matter in the 
jiadipiept underlying the tenacious clay of the bars.^ 

* Humphrey# And Abbot, “ Beport on Mississippi Biver," 1861, p. 452. 
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Conspicuous examples of the formation of detrital bars may 
occasionally be observed at the mouths of narrow estuaries, as at e in 
Fig. 125. A constant struggle takes place in such situations between 
the tidal currents and waves which tend to heap up the bar and 
block the entrance to the estuary, and the scour of the river and ebb- 
tide which endeavours to keep the passage open. 

Another remarkable illustration of the contest between alluvium- 
carrying streams and the land-eroding ocean is shown by the vast 
lines of bar or bank which stretch along the coasts both of the 
Old and the New World. The streams do not flow straight into 



Fia. 12C,— Plan or Coast Bans and Lagoons. Coast or Plobida. 


the sea, but run sometimes for many miles parallel to the shore-liney 
accumulating behind the barriers into broad and long lagoons, but 
eventually breaking through the barriers of alluvium and entering 
the sea. On a small scale examples occur on the coasts of the British 
Islands as at Start Bay, Devon (Fig. 127), where the slates (e) with 
their weathered surface (d) are flanked by a fresh water-lake ^o), 
ponded back by a bar {h) from the sea (a). The lagoons of the 



Fig. 127.— Sbotion Bab and Lagoon, Slapton Pool, Stabt Bay, Devon (JS.). 

Italian coast and the Kurische and Frische Haf in the Baltic, near 
Ddutzic, are familiar examples. A conspicuous series of these 
alluvial bars fronts the American mainland for many hundred miles 
round the Gulf of Mexico and the shores of Florida, Georgia, and 
North Carolina (Fm. 1 26). A space of several hundred miles on 
the east coast of Lidia is similarly bordered, i). de Beaumont, 
indeed, estimated that about a third of the whole of the coast-lrnes 
of the continents is fringed with such alluvial bars.^ 

On a coast-line such as that of Western Europe, subject both to 
powerful tidal action and to strong gales of wind, many interesting 
illustrations may be studied of the struggle between the rivers and 
“0 sea, as to the disposal of the sediment borne from the land. De 

* Lefon* d« Giologie pratique, i, p. 249. In this rolume wme interesting example^ 
V kind of deposit are dewribed. 

2 0 2 
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1ft Beche described an example from the coast of South Wales where 
two streams, the Towey and Nedd (a and h, Fig. 128), enter Swansea 
IBay, bearing with them a considerable amount of sandy and muddy 
sediment. The fine mud is carried by the ebb-tide {t 1 1) into the 
sheltered bay between Swansea (c) and the Mumble Rocks (e), but is 
partly siHpt round this headland into the Bristol Channel. The 



Fio. 128.-— Action of Rivers, Tides, and Winds in Swansea Bay ( B .), 

coarser sandy sediment, more rapidly thrown down, is stirred up and 
driyen shorewards by the breakers caused by the prevalent west and 
south-west winds {w). The sandy flats thereby formed are partly 
uncovered at low water, and being then dried by the wind, supply it 
with the sand which it blows inland to form the lines of sand- 
dunes (ff)} 

(/) Deltas in the Sea. — The tendency of sediment to accumulate 
in a tongue of flat land when a river loses itself in a lake is exhibited 
on a far vaster scale where the great rivers of the continents enter 
the sea. It was to one of these maritime accumulations, that of the 
Nile, that the Greeks gave the name Delta, from its resemblance to 
their letter A, with the apex pointing up the river, and the base front- 
ing the sea. This shape being the common one in all such alluvial 
deposits at river mouths, the term delta has become their general 
designation. A delta consists of successive layers of detritus, brought 
down from the laud and spread out in the sea at the mouth of a river 
until they reach the surface, and then, partly by growth of vegeta- 
tion and partly by flooding of the river, form a plain, of which the 
inner and higher portion comes eventually to be above the reach of 
floods. Large quantities of drift-wood are often carried down, and 
bodies of animals are swept off to be buried in the delta, or even to 
be floated out to sea. Hence, in deposits formed at the mouths of 
rivers, we may always expect to find terrestrial organic remains. 

, A delta does not necessarily form at every river-mouth, even 
irltere there is plenty of sediment. In particular, where the coast- 
* “ Geological Observer/’ p. 88. 
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line on either side is lofty, and the water deep, or where the coast is 
swept by powerful tidal currents, there is no delta. In some cases, 
too, the sediment spreads out over the sea-bottom without being 
allowed by the sea to build itself up into land, as happdhs at the 
mouths of some of the rivers in the north-west of Prance, 

When a river enters upon the delta portion of its course k assumes 
a new character. In the previous parts of its journey it % always 
being augmented by tributaries ; but now it begins to split up into 
branches, which wind to and fro through the flat alluvial land, often 
coalescing and thus enclosing insular spaces of all dimensions. The 
feeble current, no longer able to bear along all its weight of sediment, 
allows much of it to sink to the bottom and to gather over the tracts 
which are from time to time submerged. Hence many of the 
channels get choked up, while others are opened out in the plain, to 
be in turn abandoned ; and thus the river restlessly shifts its channels. 
The seaward ends of at least the main channels grow outwards hj 
the constant accumulation of detritus pushed into the sea, unless this 
growth chances to be checked by any marine current sweeping past 
the delta. These features are nowhere more strikingly displayed 
than by the great delta of the Mississippi (Fig. 129), The area of 



Fia. 129 .— Map of Dblta of Mississippi. 


this vast expanse of alluvium is given at 12,300 square niiles, 
advancing at the rate of 262 feet yearly into the Gulf of Mexico at 
a point which is now 220 miles from the head of the delta.^ 

•11 scale the rivers of Europe furnish many excellent 

flmstrations of delta growth. Thus the Rhine, Meuse, Sambre, 
Scheldt, and other rivers have formed the wide maritime plain of 
^ Humphreys and Abbott op. eit 
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Holland and the Netherlands. The Rhone has deposited an important 
delta in the Mediterranean Sea. The upper reaches of the Adriatic 
Sea are being so rapidly shallowed and filled up by the Po, Adige, 
and oth# streams, that Ravenna, originally built in a lagoon like 
Venice, is now 4 miles from the sea, and the port of Adria, so well 
known Mjajjcient times as to have given its name to the Adriatic, is 
now 14 ■Bes inland, while on other parts of that coast-line the breadth 
of land gained within the last 1800 years has been as much as 20 
miles. Borings for water near Venice to a depth of 572 feet have 
disclosed a succession of nearly horizontal clays, sands, and lignitiferous 
beds. Marine shells (Oariiwm, c&c.) occur in the sandy layers; the 
lignites and lignitiferous clays contain land vegetation and terrestrial 
shells {Succinea, Pupa, Helix), the whole succession of deposits indica- 
ting an alternation of marine and terrestrial or fresh-water conditions.^ 
On the opposite side of the Italian peninsula, great additions have 
been nfkde to the coast-line within the historical period. It is com- 
puted that the Tuscan rivers lay down as much as 12 million cubic 
yards of sediment every year within the marshes of the Maremrna. 
The “ yellow ” Tiber, as it was aptly termed by the Romans, owes its 
colour to the abundance of the sediment which it carries to sea. It 
has long been adding to the coast-line at its mouth at the rate of 
from 12 to 13 feet per annum. The ancient harbour of Ostia is now 
consequently more than 3 miles inland. Its ruins are at present 
being excavated, but every flood of the river leaves a thick deposit 
of mud on the streets and on the floors of the uncovered houses. 
Hence it would seem that the Tiber has not only advanced its coast- 
line, but has raised its bed on the plains by the deposit of alluvium, 
so that it now overflows places which, 2000 years ago, could not have 
been so frequently under water.* In the Black Sea a great delta is 
rapidly growing at the mouths of the Danube. At the Kilia outlets 
the water is shallowing so fast that the lines of soundings of 6 feet 
and 30 feet are advancing into the sea at the rate of between 300 
and 400 feet per annum.* The typical delta of the Nile has a 
seaward border 180 miles in length, the distance from which to the 
apex of the plain where the river bifurcates is 90 miles. The united 
delta of the Ganges and Brahmaputra (Fig. 1301 covers a space of 
between 50,000 and 60,000 square miles, and has been bored tlirough 
to a depth of 481 feet. 

^ Elie de Beaumont, “ Lecons de G^ologie pratique,” i, p. 323. Geol Mag. h- 
(1872), p. 486. 

*,See an interesting article by Professor Charles Martins on the Aigues-Mortes, in 
Bepctt de« Deux Mondes, 1874, p. 780. I accompanied the distinguished i^ench geolo^st 
on the occasion of his visit to Ostia in the spring of 1873, and was much struck with tb® 
proofs of the rapidity of deposit m favourable situations. In the article just cited some 
v&luable information is given regarding the progress of the delta of the Khone in the 
Mediterranean. Interesting historical information as to geojogicsd changes at the 
months of the Bhine, Meuse. Elbe, Po, Bhone, and other European rivers, as well as oi 
.th^Nile, will be found, in Elie de Beaumont’s “ Lemons de G^ologie pratique,” vol. >• 
p. Soft 

s Httlley, Mm. o/Pro^; Inet. Cif. Mngin. xxxvi. p. Sid 
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(^) Sea-borne Sediment. — Although more properly to be noticed 
under the section on the Sea, the finw course of the materials worn 
by rains and rivers from the surface of the land may be referred to 
here. By far the larger part of these materials sinks to Ij^e lx)ttom 



Fig. 130.— Dei/ta of the Gakqes and Brahmaputra (with Scale of Miles). 

close to the land. It is only the fine mud carried in suspension in 
the water which is carried out to sea. The sea fronting the Jlmazon is 
discoloured for 300 miles by the mud of that river. The soundings 
taken by the “ Challenger ” brought up land-derived detritus from^ 
depths of 1500 fathoms, — 200 miles or more from the nearest shores 
(p.438). 


§ 4. Lakes. 

Depressions filled with water on the surface of the land, and 
known as lakes, occur abundantly in the northern parts of both 
hemispheres, and more sparingly, but often of large size, in warmer 
latitudes. They do not belong to the normal system of erosion in 
which running water is the prime agent, and to which the excavation 
of valleys and ravines must be attributed. On the contrary, they aro 
exceptional to that system, for the constant tendency of running 
Water is to fill them up. Their origin, therefore, must be sought among 
some of the other geological processes. (See Book VII.^ > 

Lakes are conveniently classed as fresh or salt. Those which, 
possess an outlet contain in almost all cases freshwater ; those which 
have none are usually salt. 

1. Presh-water Lakes.— In the northern parts of Europe and 
America, lakes are prodigiously abundant on ice-worn rocky surfaces 
jrre^^tive of dominant lines of drainage. They seem to be distri- 
buted as it were at random^ being found now on the summits of ridgeSi 
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now on the sides of hillsj and now over broad plains. They lie for 
the most mrt in rock-basins, but many of them have barriers of 
detritus. Their connection with the operations of the glacial period 
will be alterwards alluded to. In the mountainous regions of 
temperate and polar latitudes, lakes abound in valleys, and are 
connected with main drainage lines. In North America and in 
Equatori^Africa, vast sheets of fresh water occur in depressions of 
the land, and are rather inland seas than lakes. 

The distribution of temperature in lakes is a question of consider- 
able geological interest in regard to which careful measurements are 
much needed. The observations of Sir Robert Christison at Loch 
Lomond in Scotland, show that in this sheet of water, which lies 26 
feet above the sea-level, with a depth of about 600 feet, and is in 
great measure surrounded with high hills, a tolerably constant 
temperature of about 42° Fahr. is found to pervade the lowest 100 
feet of water. Again in the Lake of Geneva the surface temperature 
in autumn is 78° Fahr., while the bottom water at a depth of 950 
feet was found to mark 41° 7'. The Lago Sabatino near Rome has a 
temperature of 77° at the surface, but one of 44° at a depth of 490 
feet. Similar observations on other deep lakes in Switzerland and 
Northern Italy indicate the existence in all of them of a permanent 
mass of cold water at the bottom. The cold heavy water of the 
surface in winter must sink down, and as the upper layers cannot bo 
heated by the direct rays of the sun, save to a trifling and superficial 
extent, the temperature of the deep parts of these basins is kept 
permanently low. 

Geological functions. — ^Among the geological functions dis- 
charged by lakes the following may be noticed : 

Ist. Lakes equalize the temperature of the localities in which 
they lie, preventing it from fallmg as much in winter and rising as 
much in summer as it would otherwise do. The mean annual 
temperature of the surface water at the outflow of the lake of 
Geneva is nearly 4° warmer than that of the air. 

2nd. Lakes regulate the drainage of the area below their outfall, 
thereby preventing or lessening the destructive effects of floods.^ 

3ra. Lakes filter river water and permit the undisturbed accu- 
mulation of new deposits, which in some modern cases may cover 
thousands of square miles of surface, and may attain a thickness 
of nearly 3000 feet (Lake Superior has an area of 32,000 square . 
miles ; Lago Maggiore is 2800 feet deep). How thoroughly takes 
can filter river-water is typically displayed by the contrast between 
the muddy river which flows in at the head of the Lake of Geneva, 
and the “ blue rushing of the arrowy Rhone,” which escapes at the 

*t Winds, by blowing strongly down iho length of a lake, sometimes considerably 
inorease for the time being the volume of the oumow. If this takes place ooineidently 
With a heavy rainfiill, the flood of the escaping river is greatly augmented. These features 
are noticed m Loch Tay (D. Stevenson, “ Eeclamation of Land,” p. 14). Uenoe, though, 
on whole lakes tend to moderate floods in the outflowing rivers, they may, by n 
eombinstiOD bf (flroumstanoes, sometimes inorease them. 
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foot. The mouths of small brooks entering lakes afford excellent 
materials for studying the behaviour of silt-bearing streams when 
they reach still water. Each rivulet may be observed pushing 
forward its delta composed of successive sloping layers of sediment 
(ante p. 384). On a shelving bank the coarser detritus may repose 
directly upon the solid rock of the district (Fig. 131). But as it 



Fig. 131.— Beotion op a Delta-cone pushed by a Brook into a Lake. 

advances into the lake it may come to rest upon some older lacustrine 
deposit (Fig. 132). 

A river which flows through a succession of lakes cannot carry 
much sediment to the sea, unless it has a long course to run after 
it has passed the lowest lake, and receives one or more muddy 
tributaries. Let us suppose, for example, that in a hilly region, a 



Fig. 182.— Stream Detritus pushed forward over a previous 
Lacustrine Silt (J?.). 


stream passes through a series of lakes (as a, &, c, in Fig. 133). As 
the highest lake will intercept much, perhaps all, of this sediment, the 
next in succession will receive little or none until the first is either 
filled up or has been drained by the cutting of a gorge through the 
intervening rock at /. The same process will be repeated at e and d 
until the lakes are effaced, and their places are taken by alluvial 
meadows. 

Besides the detrital accumulations due to the influx of streams 
there are some which may properly be regarded as the work of lakes 



Fig. 133 .— Filling up op a succession of Lakes (B.). 


themselves. Even on small sheets of water the eroding influence of 
wind waves may be observed ; but on large lakes the wind throws 
the water into waves which almost rival those of the ocean in size 
ftnd destructive power. Beaches, sand-dunes, shore-cliffs, ^nd 
other familiar features of the meeting line between land and sea 
^ppear along the margins of such great fresh-water seas as Lake 
Superior. Benpath the level of the water a terrace or platform is 
formed, the distance from shore and depth of which vary with the 
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energy hf the wares by which it is produced. This subaqueous 
platform is well developed in the Lake of Geneva. 

4tli. Lakes serve as basins in which chemical deposits may take 
place. Of these, the most interesting and extensive are those of iron 
ore, which chiefly occur in northern latitudes (p. 174).' 

, 5th, Lakes furnish an abode for a lacustrine fauna and flora^ 
receive the remains of the plants and animals washed down from the 
surrounding country, and entomb these organisms in the growing 
deposits, so as to preserve a record of the terrestrial life of the period 
during which they continue. It is as receptacles of sediment and 
localities for the preservation of a portion of the terrestrial fauna 
and flora that lakes present their chief interest to a geologist. 
Their deposits consist of alternations of sand, silt, mud, and 
gravel, with occasional irregular seams of vegetable matter, and 
layers of calcareous marl formed from the accumulation of lacustrine 
shells, Entomostracaj &c. In lakes receiving much sediment little 
or no marl can accumulate during the time when sediment is 
being deposited. In small, clear, and not very deep lakes, on 
the other hand, where there is little sediment or where it only 
comes occasionally at intervals of flood, beds of white marl, formed 
entirely of organic remains, may gather on the bottom to a depth 
of many yards, as has happened in numerous districts of Scotland 
and Ireland. The fresh-water limestones and clays of some old lake 
basins (those of Miocene time in Auvergne and Switzerland, and of 
Eocene age in Wyoming, for example) cover areas occasionally 
hundreds of square miles in extent, and attain a thickness of 
hundreds, sometimes even thousands of feet. 

Existing lakes are of geologically recent origiln. Their dis- 
appearance is continually in progress by infilling and erosion. 
Besides the displacement of their water by alluvial accumulations, 
they are lowered and eventually drained by the cutting down of the 
barrier at their outlets. Where they are effaced merely by erosion 
it must be an excessively slow process, owing to the filtered character 
of the water (p. 873), but where it is performed by the retrocession 
of a waterfall at the head of an advancing gorge it maybe relatively 
rapid. “ It is usual to find in a river course a lake-like expansion of 
alluvial land above each gorge. These plains may be regarded as 
old lake-bottoms, which have been drained by the cutting out of 
the ravines. It is likewise common to meet with successive terraces 
fringing a lake and marking former levels of its waters. When we 
reflect upon the continued operation of the agencies which tend to 
eflface'them, the lakes now extant are seen to be necessarily of com- 
paratively recent date. Their modes of origin are discussed in 
Book VII. 

' For an elaborate paper on these lake-ores (See-erze) see Stapff, Z. DeuUch. Oeol. 
Ges. xviji. pp. 86-173 ; also posiea Section IlL p. 462. 

’ The level of the Lake of Geneva is said to have been lowered abont six and a half 
feet since Boman times (BviU. Soe. Oeol. France (8), iii. p, 140) ; bat this may be explicable 
hj- diminution in the water snpply. 
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II. Saline Lakes, considered chemically, may be griped as 
9 alt lakes, where the chief constituents are sodium and magnesium 
chlorides with magnesium and calcium sulphates ; and hitter lakes, 
which usually are distinguished by their large percentage of sodium 
carbonate as well as chloride and sulphate (natron-lakes), sometimes 
by their proportion of borax (borax lakes). From a geological 
point of view they may be divided into two classes — (1) those 
which owe their saltness to the evaporation and concentration of 
tlie fresh water poured into them by their feeders ; and (2) those 
which were originally parts of the ocean. 

(<i) Salt and bitter lakes of terrestrial origin are 
abundantly scattered over inland areas of drainage in the heart of 
continents, as in Utah and adjacent Territories of North America, 
and in the great plateau of Central Asia. These sheets of water were 
doubtless fresh at first, but they have progressively increased in 
salinity, because, though the water is evaporated, there is no escape 
for its dissolved salts, which consequently remain in the increasingly 
concentrated liquid. 

The Great Salt Lake of Utah, which has now been so carefully 
studied by Gilbert and other geologists, may be taken as a typical 
example of an inland basin, formed by unequal subterranean move- 
ment that has intercepted the drainage of a large area, wherein 
rainfall and evaporation on the whole balance each other, and where 
the water becomes increasingly salt from evaporation, but is liable 
to fluctuations in level, according to oscillations of meteorological 
conditions. The present lake occupies an area of rather more* 
than 2000 square miles, its surface being at a^ height of 4250 feet 
above the sea. It is, however, merely the shrunk remnant of 
a once far more extensive sheet of water tq^which the name of 
Lake Bonneville has been given by Gilbert. If is partly surrounded 
with mountains, along the sides of which well-defined lines of 
terrace mark former levels of the water. The highest of these 
terraces lies about 940 feet above the present surface of the lake, so 
that when at its greatest dimensions, this vast sheet of water must 
have stood at a level of about 5200 feet above the sea, and covered 
an area of 300 miles from north to south, and 180 miles in extreme 
width from east to west. It was then certainly fresh, for, having an 
outlet to the north, it drained into the Pacific Ocean, and in its 
stratified deposits an abundant lacustrine molluscan fauna has been 
found. According to Gilbert there are proofs that previous to the 
great extension of Lake Bonneville, there was a dry period, during 
which considerable accumulations of subaerial detritus were formea 
along the slopes of the mountains. A great meteorological change 
^en took place, and the whole vast basin, not only that termed Lake 
Bonneville, but a second large basin, Lake Lahontan of King, lying to 
the west and hardly inferior in area, was gradually filled with fresh 
water. Again another meteorolo^cal revolution supervened and the 
climate once more became dry. The waters shrank back, and in so 
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doing, when they had sunk below the level of their outlet, began to 
grow increasingly saline. The decrease of the water and the increase 
of salinity were in direct relation to each other, until the present 
degree of concentration has been reached, as shown in the table 
(p. 398). The Great Salt Lake, at present having an extreme depth of 
less than 60 feet, is still subject to oscillations of level. When 
surveyed by the Stansbury expedition in 1849, its level was eleven 
feet lower than in 1877, when the Survey of the 40th Parallel 



Fig. 134.— Tbbraobs of Great Salt Lake, on the planks op the 
Wahsatch Mountains. 


examined the ground. From 1866, however, a slow subsidence of the 
lake has been in progress, consequent upon a diminution of the 
rainfall. Large tracts of flat land formerly under water are being 
laid bare. As the water recedes from them and they are exposed to 
the remarkably dry atmosphere of these regions, they soon become 
crusted with a white saliferous and alkaline deposition, which likewise 
permeates the dried mud underneath. So strongly saline are the 
waters of the lake, and so rapid the evaporation, as I found on trial, 
that one floats in spite of himself, and the under surfaces of the 
wooden steps leading into the water at the bathing-places are hung 
with short stalactites of salt from the evaporation of the drip of the 
mnergent bathers.^ 

(h) Salt lakes of oceanic origin are comparatively few 
in number. In their case portions of the sea have been isolated by 
movements of the earth^s crust, and these detached areas, exposed to 
evaporation, which is only partially compensated by inflowing rivers, 
have shrunk in level, and at the same time have sometimes grown 
much salter than the parent ocean. The Caspian Sea, 180,000 square 
miles in extent, and with a maximum depth of from 2000 to 3000 feet, 
is a magnificent example. The shells living in its waters are chiefly 
tibe same as those of the Black Sea. Banks of them may be traced 

* Ifnoh iflfoTDifttloii regarding the Ghreat Baein and its lakes is to be fonnd in Tol. iii« 
of Whe^eir*f Sitmy, and in vola. L and iv. of the of ike iOih FwaUtl, ' 
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between the two seas, with salt lakes, marshes, and other evidences 
to prove that the Caspian was once joined to the Black Sea, and had 
thus communication with the main ocean. In this case also there are 
proofs of considerable changes of water level. At present the surface 
of the Caspian is eighty-five and a half feet below that of the Black 
Sea. The Sea of Aral, also a salt basin, and once probably united 
with the Caspian, now rests at a level of 242*7 feet a^bove that sheet 
of water. The steppes of South-eastern Bussia are a vast depression 
with numerous salt lakes and abundant saline and alkaline deposits. 
It has been supposed that this depression continued far to the north, 
and that a great firth, running up between Europe and Asia, stretched 
completely across what are now the steppes and plains of the Tundras 
till it merged into the Arctic Sea. Seals of a species (Phoea caspica) 
which may be only a variety of the common northern form (Pk/cetida) 
abound in the Caspian, which is the scene of one of the chief seal- 
fisheries of the world.^ On the west side of the Ural chain, even at 
present, by means of canals connecting the rivers Volga and Dwina, 
vessels can pass from the Caspian into the White Sea.^ 

The cause of the isolation of the Caspian and the other saline 
basins of that region, is to be sought in underground movements 
which, according to Helmersen, are still in progress, but partly, and, 
in the case of the smaller basins, probably chiefly, in a general 
diminution of the water supply all over Central Asia and the neigh- 
bouring regions. The rivers that flow from the north towards Lake 
Balkash, and that once doubtless emptied into it, now lose them- 
selves in the wastes and are evaporated before reaching that sheet 
of water, which is fed only from the mountains to the south. The 
channels of the Amur Darya, Sir Darya, and other streams bear witness 
also to the same general desiccation.® The change, however, must 
be extremely gradual. At present the amount of water supplied 
by rivers to the Caspian appears just to balance that removed by 
evaporation, though tnere are slight yearly or seasonal fluctuations. 

Owing to the enormous volume of fresh water poured into it by 
these rivers, the Caspian is not as a whole so salt as the main ocean, 
and still less so than the Mediterranean. Nevertheless the inevitable 
result of evaporation is there manifested. Along the shallow pools 
which border this sea a constant deposition of salt is taking place, 
forming sometimes a pan or layer of rose-coloured crvstals on the 
bottom, or gradually getting dry, and covered with drift sand. This 
concentration of the water is particularly marked in the great offshoot 

' Another variety or species of seal inhabits Lake Baikal. For an account of the 
^cturea and distribution of seals see an interesting monograph by J. A. Allen in 
Mimllaneow Publtcattom of U.8. Geological and Geographical Survey of the Territories. 
Washington, 1880 . 

‘Count von Helmersen, however, has recently stated his belief that for this extreme 
northern prolongation of the Aralo-Oaspian Sea there is no evidence. The shells, on 
the presence of whi<^ over the Tundras the CpiniotiP was chiefly based, are, according 
TO him, all freshwater species, and there are no marine shells of living sp^es to be met 

tn the plains at the foot of the Ural Mountains. 

•CtiW. Acad, Imp. St. Peierdmrgt xxv. p. 635 ^1879). 
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called the Karaboghaz, which is connected with the middle basin of 
the Caspian by a channel 150 yards wide and 6 feet deep. Through 
this narrow mouth there flows from the main sea a constant current; 
which Von Baer estimated to carry daily into the Karaboghaz 
350,000 tons of salt. An appreciable increase of the saltness of that 
gulf has been noticed : seals, which once frequented it, have forsaken 
its barren shores. Layers of salt are gathering on the mud at the 
bottom, where they have formed a salt-bed of unknown extent, and 
the sounding-line, when scarcely out of the water, is covered with 
sab'ne crystals.^ 

The following table shows the proportion of the saline materials 
in the waters of some salt lakes : 
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Deposits in Salt and Bitter Lakes. — The study of the pre- 
cipitations which take place on the floors of modern salt lakes is 
important in throwing light upon the history of a number of 
chemically formed rocks. The salts in these waters accumulate 
uutil their point of saturation is reached, or until by chemical re- 
action they are thrown down. The least soluble are naturally the 
first to appear, the water becoming progressively more and more 
saline till it reaches a condition like that of the mother liquor of 
a salt work. Gypsum begins to be thrown down from sea-water 
when 37 per cent, of water has been evaporated, but 93 per cent, of 
water must be driven off before chloride of sodium can begin to 
be deposited. Hence the concentration and evaporation of the 
water of a salt lake having a composition like that of the sea 
#Otdd* give rise first to a layer or sole of gypsum followed by one 
of rook-salt. This has been found to be the normal order among 
the^various saliferous formations in the earth’s crust. But gypsuifi, 
niiay be precipitated without rock-salt, either because the water was 
dflttt^ Wore the point of saturation for rock-salt was reached, 

* Von Bmt, w. oU. (1855-6). See also Ca:^nter, Jbum. Roy. Geog. 8oe. xriii. No. 4 
For of the water of ealt ond bitter lakes, see the analyses cdllecied by 

Both hi Iw " Ohemisohe Gedogie,” i. p. 463, tt nq. 
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or because the salt, if deposited, has been subsequently dissolved and 
removed. In every case where an alternation of layers of gypsum 
and rock-salt occurs, there must have been repeated renewals of the 
water supply, each gypsum zone marking the commencement of a 
new series oi precipitates. 

But the composition of many existing saline lakes is strikingly 
unlike that of the sea in the proportions of the different constituents. 
Some of them contain carbonate of sodium ; in others the chloride of 
magnesium is enormously in excess of the less soluble chloride of 
sodium. These variations modify the effects of the evaporation of 
additional supplies of water now poured into lakes. The presence 
of the sodium carbonate causes the decomposition of lime salts and 
the consequent precipitation of calcium carbonate accompanied with 
a slight admixture of magnesium carbonate, while by further 
addition of the sodium carbonate a hydrated magnesium carbonate 
may be eventually precipitated. Hunt has shown that solutions of 
bicarbonate of lime decompose sulphate of magnesia with the con- 
sequent precipitation of gypsum, and eventually also of hydrated car- 
bonate of magnesia, which, mingling with carbonate of lime, may give 
rise to dolomite.^ By such processes the marls or clays deposited 
on the floors of inland seas and salt lakes may conceivably be impreg- 
nated and interstratified with gypseous and dolomitic matter, though 
in the Trias and other ancient formations which have been formed in 
enclosed saline waters, the magnesian chloride has probably been the 
chief agent in the production of dolomite (ante p. 305). 

The Dead Sea, Elton Lake, and other very salt waters of the 
Aralo-Caspian depression are interesting examples of salt lakes 
far advanced in the process of concentration. The great excess of 
the magnesium chloride shows, as Bischof pointed out, that the waters 
of these basins are a kind of mother liquor, from which most of the 
sodium ^chloride has already been deposited. The greater the pro- 

E ortion of the magnesium chloride the less sodium chloride can be 
eld in solution. Hence as soon as the waters of the Jordan and other 
streams enter the Dead Sea, their proportion of sodium chloride 
(which in the Jordan water amounts to from *0525 to *0603 per cent.) 
is at once precipitated. With it there goes down gypsum in crystals, 
also the carbonate of lime which, though present m the tributary 
streams, is not found in the waters of the Dead Sea. In spring 
the rains bring large quantities of muddy water into this sea. 
Owing to dilution and diminished evaporation, a check must be 
given to the deposition of common salt, and a layer of mud is 
formed over the bottom. As the summer advances, and the supply 
of water and mud decreases, while evaporation increases, the deposition 
of salt and gypsum again proceeds.* As the level of the Dhad 
Sea is liable to variations, parts of the bottom are from time te 
time exposed, and sliow a surface of bluish gray clay or marl full 

! Hunt, in « Geology of.Oannda'’ (1868), p. 575.’ 

» Bischof, “ Ohem. Geol.” i. p. 887. Botti, « Ohcm. Geol.” i. p. 476. 
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of crystals of common salt and ^psum. Beds of similar saliferous 
and gypsiferous clays with bands of gypsum rise along the slopes 
for some height above the present surface of the water, and mark 
the deposits left when the Dead Sea covered a larger area than it 
now does. Save occasional impressions of drifted terrestrial plants, 
these strata contain no organic remains.^ Interesting details regard- 
ing saliferous deposits of recent origin on the site of the Bitter Lakes 
were obtained during the construction of the Suez Canal. Beds of 
salt interleaved with laminm of clay and gypsum crystals were found 
to form a deposit upwards of 30 feet thick, extending along 21 miles 
in length by about 8 miles in breadth. No fewer than 42 layers of 
salt, from 3 to 18 centimetres thick, could be counted in a depth of 
2'46 metres, A deposit of earthy gypsum and clay was ascertained to 
have a thickness of 367 feet (112 metres), and another bed of nearly 
pure crumbling gypsum to be about 230 feet (70 metres) deep.^ 

The desiccated floors of the great saline laKes of Utah and Nevada 
have revealed some interesting facts in the history of saliferous 
deposits. The ancient terraces marking former levels of these lakes 
are ce^aented by tufa, which appears to have been abundantly formed 
along the shores where the watei-s of the brooks mingled with that 
of the lake and immediately parted with their lime. Even at present 
oolitic grains of carbonate of lime are to be found in course of forma- 
tion along the margin of Great Salt Lake, though carbonate of lime 
has not been detected in the water of the lake, being at once precipi- 
tated in the saline solution. The site of the ancient salt lake which 
has been termed Lake Lahontan, displays areas several square miles 
in extent covered with deposits of calcareous tufa twenty to sixty and 
even one hundred and fifty feet thick. This tufa, however, presents a 
remarkable peculiarity. It is sometimes almost wholly composed of 
what have been determined to be calcareous pseudomorphs after 
gaylussite (a mineral composed of carbonates of calcium andgiedium 
with water) — the sodium of the mineral having been replaced by 
calcium. When this tufa was originally formed, the waters of the 
vast lake must have been bitter, like those of the little soda lakes 
which now lie on its site — a dense solution [in which carbonate of 
soda predominated. On the margin of one of the present Soda 
Lakes crystals of gaylussite now form in the drier seasons of the 
year. Yet no trace of carbonate of lime has been detected in the 
water. The carbonate of lime in the crystals must be derived 
from water, which on entering the saline lakes is at once deprived 
of itsjime.® 

§ 5. Terrestrial Ice. 

•Fresh water, under ordinary circumstances, when it reaches a 
temperature of 32° Fahr. passes into the solid state by crystallizing 

* Lutet, JBuU. 8oe. GM. (2nd s^r.), xxii. p. 450, d $eq. 

* Ijmem, Ann. Chim. et Fhyt. (5), iii. p. 139. Bader, Verhandl. K, K. SeieJuami. 

* Kiagf JSx^aUon oj the Paralklt I p. 510. 
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into ice. In this condition it performs a series of impoitasrt 
jreological operations before being again melted and relegated to 
the general mass of liquid terrestrial waters. Five conditions under 
which ice occurs on the land deserve notice, viz., frost, frozen rivers 
and lakes, hail, snow, and glaciers. 

Frost. — Water in freezing expands. If it be confined in such 
a way that expansion is impossible, it remains liquid even at tem- 
peratures far Wow the freezing point; but the instant that the 
pressure is removed this chilled water becomes solid ice. There is a 
constant effort on the part of the water to expand and become solid, 
very considerable pressure being needed to counterbalance this 
expansive power, which increases as the temperature sinks. At 30*^ 
Fanr. the pressure must amount to 146 atmospheres, or the weight 
of a column of ice a mile high, or 138 tons on the square foot. 
Consequently when the water freezes at a lower temperature its 
pressure on the walls of its enclosing cavity must exceed 138 tons on 
the square foot. Bombshells and cannon filled with water and 
hermetically sealed have been burst in strong frosts by the expansion 
of the freezing water within them. In nature the enormous pressures 
which can be obtained artificially occur rarely or not at all, because 
the spaces into which water penetrates can hardly ever be so securely 
closed as to permit the water to be cooled down considerably below 
32® Fahr. before freezing. But ice forming at even two or three 
degrees below the freezing point exerts an enormous disruptive 
force. 

Soils and rocks being all porous, and usually containing a good 
deal of moisture, have their particles pushed asunder by the freezing 
of this interstitial water. Stones, stumps of trees or other objects 
imbedded in the ground are squeezed out of it. When a thaw corner, 
the soil seems as if it had been ground down in a mortar. Water 
freezing^ the innumerable joints and fissures of rocks exerts great 
pressure upon the walls between which it lies, pushing them asunder 
us if a wedge were driven between them. When this ice melts, the 
separated masses do not return to their original position. Their 
centre of gravity in successive winters becomes more and more 
displaced, until the sundered masses fall apart. In mountainous 
districts, where the winters are severe, and in high latitudes, much 
waste is thus produced on exposed cliffs and loose blocks of rock. 
Some measure of its magnitudo may be seen in the heaps of angular 
rubbish which in these regions so Irequently lie at the root of crags 
and steep slopes. At Spitzbergen and on the coast of Greenland the 
observed amount of destruction caused by frost is enormous. The 
short warm summer, melting the snow, fills the pores and joints of 
the rocks with water, which when it freezes splits off large blocks, 
launching them to the base of the declivities, where they are further 
broken up by the same cause. 

Frozen Rivers and Lakes. — ^In countries such as Canada the 
lakes and rivers are frozen over in winter with a cake of ice 1 J to 2J 

2 B 
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feet thick. A vast amount of anchpr-ice is likewise formed on the 
bottoms of the rivers and rises to the surface. In several ways 
geological changes are thus effected. Mud, gravel, and boulders, 
encased in the anchor-ice or pushed along by it on the bottom, are 
moved from their position. This ice, formed in considerable quantity 
in the rapids of the Canadian rivers, is carried down stream and 
accumulates against the bars and banks or is pushed over upon the 
surface of the upper ice. By its accumulation a temporary barrier 
is formed, the bui sting of which causes destructive floods. When 
the ice breaks up in early summer, cakes of it which have formed along 
shore and have enclosed beach* pebbles and boulders, float off so as 
either to drop these in deeper water or to strand them on some other 
part of the shore. This kind of transport takes place on a great 
scale on the St. Lawrence. The islets of boulder clay and solid rock 
are fringed n ith blocks which have been stranded by ice and which 
are ready to be again enclosed, and floated off further down stream. 
Should a gale arise during the bieaking up of the frost, vast 
piles of ice, with mingled gravel and boulders, may be driven ashore 
and pushed up the beach ; even blocks of stones of considerable size, 
are sometimes forced to a height of several yards, tearing up the 
soil on their way, and helping to form a bank aboNe the water level. 
In the same river great destruction of banks has been caused by 
rafts of ice, and particularly of anchor-ice. Crab Island, for example, 
which was about an acre and a half in extent at the beginning of this 
century, has entirely disappeared, its place being indicated merely 
by a strong ripple of the water, which is every year getting deeper 
over the site.* Other islands have also been destroyed. Great 
damage is frequently done to quays and bridges in the same region 
by masses of river-ice driven against them on the arrival of spring. 
Eeference has already been made to the increased power of transpoit 
and erosion acquired by rivers liable to be frozen over, and Ispecially 
when their ice is broken up in the higher parts of their courses, 
before it gives way in the lower (p. 368). 

Hail, the formation of which is not yet well understood, falls 
chiefly in summer and during thunderstorms. When the pellets of 
ice are frozen together so as to reach the ground in lumps as large as 
a pigeon’s egg, or larger, great damage is often done to cattle, flying 
birds, and vegetation. Trees have their leaves and fruit torn off, and 
farm crops are beaten down. 

Snow. — In those parts of the earth’s surface where, eithei 
from geographical position or from elevation into the upper cok 
regions of the atmosphere, the mean annual temperature is below th< 
freezing point, the condensed moisture falls chiefly as snow, anc 
.tfeinains in great measure unmelted throughout the year, A lin< 
i^jpaed the mow-line can be traced, below which the snow disappear 
^ lummer, but above which it continues to cover the whole or grea 
the surface. The snow-line comes down to the sea within th 
* Bleasdell, Q. /. Qed, 8oe. xxvi. p. 669 ; xxviii. p. 292, 
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polar circles. Between these limits it rises gradually in level till it 
reaches its highest elevation in tropical latitudes. South of lat. 

N. it begins to retire from the sea-level, so that on the coast of 
northern Scandinavia it is already nearly 3000 feet above the sea. 
None of the British mountains quite reach it. In the Alps it stands 
at 8500 feet, on the Andes at 18,000 feet, and on the northern 
slopes of the Himalayas at 19,000 feet. 

Snow exhibits two different kinds of geological behaviour, (1) 
conservative, and (2) destructive. (1) Lying stationary and unmelted 
it exercises a protective influence on the face of the land, shielding 
rocks, soils, and vegetation from the effects of frost. On low grounds 
this is doubtless its chief function. (2) When snow falls in a 
partially melted state it is apt to accumulate on branches and leaves, 
until by its weight it breaks them off, or even bears down entire 
trees. Great destruction is thus caused in dense forests. Snow 
which falls thickly on steep mountain slopes is frequently during 
spring and summer detached in largo sheets. These rush down tho 
declivities as avalanches, and sweep away trees, soil, crops, and 
houses. Another indirect effect of snow is seen in the sudden rise 
of rivers when warm weather rapidly melts the mountain snows. 
Many summer. froshets are thus caused in Switzerland. It is to the 
melting of the snows, rather than to rain, that rivers descending from 
snowy mountains owe their periodical floods. Hence such rivers 
attain their greatest volume in summer. A curious destructive 
action of snow has been observed on the sides of the Rocky Mountains, 
where the drifting of snow crystals by the wind in some of the passes 
has damaged and even killed the pine trees, w'earing away the 
foliage, cutting off the bark and even sawing into the wood for 
several inches.^ 


Glaciers ^ are rivers of ice formed by the slow movement and 
compression of the snow which by gravitation creeps downward into 
valleys descending from snow-iields. The snow in the higher 
regions is loose and granular. As it moves downward it becomes 
flrmer, passing into the condition of neve ovjirn {p. 111). Gradually 
as the separate granules are pressed together ana the air is squeezed 
out, the mass assumes the character of blue compact crystalline ice. 
From a geological point of view a glacier may be regarded as the 
drainage of the snowfall above the snow-line, as a river is the 
drainage of the rainfall. A glacier, like a river, is always in motion, 
though so slowly that it seems to be solid and stationary. The motion 
also, like that of a river, and for the same reason, is unequal in* the 
different parts, tho centre moving faster than the sides and bottom. 
This important fact was first ascertained through accurate measure- 


3 Clarence King, Exploration of iOth ParaUel, i. p. 527. 
s kqkV geological work, aee De Simssure, “ Voyages dans les Alpes,” 
I o.w; Agassiz, ‘ Etudes but ks glaciers,” 1840; Rendu, “The'orie des glaciers do la 
tranalated into English 1875 ; J. D. Forbes, “Travels 
IQKO m “ N^’fway and its Glaciers,” 1853 ; “ Occasional Papers on Glaoiers,*’ 

1859 ; Tyndall,** Glaciers of the Alp£” 1857 : Moussoc, “ Gletsoher der Jetetzeit,” 1854 . 
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ment by J. D. Forbes, who found that in the Mer de Glace of 
Chamouni, the mean daily rate of motion in the summer and autumn 
was from 20 to 27 inches in the centre, and from 13 to 19J near the 
side. Holland has observed that on the west coast of Greenland the 
glacier of Jacobshavn has a remarkably rapid motion, its rate for 
twenty-four hours ranging from 14*70 metres (48*2 feet) to 19*77 
metres (64*8 feet). The consequence of this differential motion is 
seen in the internal banded structure of a glacier, in the downward 
curvature of the transverse fissures (crevasses), and in the arrange- 
ment of the lines of rubbish thrown down at the termination, which 
often present a horse-shoe shape, corresponding to that of the end 
of the ice by which they were discharged.^ 

Some features of geological importance in the behaviour of the 
ice as it descends its valley deserve mention here. When a glacier 
has to travel over a very uneven floor, some portions may get 
embayed, while overlying parts slide over them. A massive ice- 
sheet may thus have many local eddies in its lower portions, the ice 
there even travelling for various distances, according to the nature of 
the ground, obliquely to the general flow of the main mass. In 
descending by a steep slope to a more level part of its course, a 
glacier becomes a mass of fissured ice in great confusion. It de- 
scends by a slowly creeping ice-fall, where a river would shoot over 
in a rushing waterfall. A little below the fall the fractured ice, 
with all its chaos of pinnacles, bastions, and chasms, is pressed 
together again into a solid mass as before (Fig. 135). 


SnmffttlA 



Fig. 135.— ^Seotich or Glacieb with Ice-falls, Fondaleh, Holands Fjobd, Abotio 
Nobway. 

The body of the glacier throughout its length is traversed by a 
set of fissures called crevasses, which, though at first as close-fitting 
as cracks in a sheet of glass, widen by degrees as the glacier moves 
on, till they form wide yawning chasms, reaching, it may be, to the 
bottom of the ico, and travelling down with the glacier, but apt to 

* The cause of glacier motion bae been a much-vexed question in pl^sics. Bee 
workfc cited on the foregoing page, J. Thomaon, Proa. Boy. Boo. 1856-7 ; 

1869; Oroll, “Climate and Time,’* 1875; Hopkins, Pm. Mag. 1846; 

Trim. 1862 ; HelmboltE, Heideiberg VerhatuVs. Bat. Med. 1865, n. 194; Phii 
Mag- 18C6, p. 22; P&ff, Ahad. Baj/er. 1876. 




Fig 130 —Mont Bi>.vnc aitd its storounding Mouktaiks and Glaoiem, as seen xtboii the Bbevbnt, 
A MoaNTAiN orposiTE TO Ohamouni (iJ.;* 
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be effaced by the pressing of their walls together 
winds down its vdley. The glacier continues to deEM^^HpMt 
reaches that point where the supply of ice is just 
liquefaction. There it ends, its place down the rest of m^vallef 
being taken by the tumultuous river of muddy water whi® e^teape^ 
from under the melting extremity of tlie ice. A prolonged augment 
tation of the snowfall will send the foot of the glacier further down 
the 'valley; a dimmution of the snowfall with a general rise of 
temperature will cause it to retreat farther up. Considerable 
variations in the thickness and length of glaciers have been observed 
within the last two or three generations. Thus the glacier of La 
Brenva, on the Italian side of Mont Blanc, shrank to such an extent 
in the twenty-four years succeeding 1818, that its surface at one 
place was found to have subsided no less than 300 feet.^ 

In a mountainous region, such as the Alps, or a table-land like 
Scandinavia, where a considerable mass of ground lies above the snow- 
line, three varieties of glaciers may be observed. 

(1) Glaciers of the first order come down well below the snow, 
and extend into the valleys. In high latitudes they reach the sea. 
In the Alps such glaciers may be 20 or 30 miles long, by a mile or 
more wide, and 800 feet or more deep. The spiiy peaks and sharp 
crests of these mountains everywhere rise through the snow which 
they thus isolate into distinct basins, whence glaciers proceed. The 
totd number of glaciers among the Alps has been estimated at 2000, 
covering a total area of 1838’8 square kilometres. A striking 
contrast to the character of Alpine glacier scenery is presented by 
the great snow-fields of Arctic Norway. These accumulate on 
broad table-lands, from which they send glaciers down into the 
valleys (Figs. 137 and 139), 



Fia. 137.— View op the two Glaciers op Fondaleh, Holands Iiobd, 

• Abctic Nobway. 

(2) Glateiere of the second order hardly creep beyond the high 
recesses wl^rein they are formed, and do not therefore reach as far w 
* J. D. Forbes, Travels in the Alps, p. 205. 
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Many beautiful examples of this type may be 
steep declivities which intervene between the snow- 
of Arctic Norway and the sea. 

Ee-cemented Glaciers (Glaciers remanies). These consist of 
fragmejKswvhich fall from an ice-cliff crowning precipices of rock, 
and afe re-frozen at the bottom into a solid mass, creeping down- 
ward as a glacier usually of the second order. Probably the best 
illustrations in Europe are furnished by the Nus Fjord, and other 
parts of the north of Norway. In some cases a diff of firn resting on 
blue ice appears at the top of the precipice, — the edge of the gieat 
“ sneefond,” or snow-field, — while several hundred feet below, in the 
coriie or cwm at the bottom, lies the re-cemented glacier, white at its 
upper edge, but acquiring somewhat of the characteristic blue gleam 
of compact ice as it moves towards its lower margin. A beautiful 
example of this kind was visited by me at the head of the Jokuls 
Fjord in Arctic Noruay in 1865. When making the sketch, from 
which Fig. 138 is taken, I observed that the ice from the edge of the 



Fig. 138 .— View op Re-oemented Glacier, Jokuls Fjord, Arotio Norway. 

snow-field above slipped off in occasional avalanches, which sent a 
roar as of thunder down the valley, while from the shattered ice, as it 
rushed down the precipices, clouds of white snow-dust rose into the air. 
The debris thus launched into the defile beneath accumulates there 
by mutual pressure into a tolerably solid mass, which moves down- 
ward as a glacier and actually reaches the sea-level — the only 
example, so mr as I am aware, of a glacier on the continent of Europe 
which attains so low an altitude. As it descends it is crevass^d and 
when i(^omes to the edge of the fjord, slices from time to time slip 
off into the water where they form fleets of miniature icebergs lij^ith 
which the surface of the fjord (/ in Fig. 139) is covered. 

But it is in high Arctic, and still more in Antaretio, latitudes 
that^ land* ice, formed from the drainage of a great snow-field, 
attains its greatest dimensic^s. The land in thefe regions is 
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buried under an ice-cap, which ranges in thickness ufi to a depth (in, 
the South Polar circle) of 10,000 feet (2 miles) or eyen moce.^ 
Greenland lies under such a pall pf snow that all its inequalities, 
save the mere steep mountain crests and peaks near the coast, are 



Fio, 139. Section showing the PRODrcrioN op Icebergs at the Foot op the 

JoKDLS Fjord Glacier. 

concealed. The snow creeping down the slopes, and mounting ovei 
the minor hills, passes beneath by pressure into compact ice. Frou] 
the main valle) s great glaciers like vast tongues of ice, 2000 or 300C 
feet thick, and sometimes 50 miles or more in breadth, push out tc 
sea, where they break off in huge fragments, which float away as 
icebergs. As far back as 1777, Captain Cook gave interesting) 
descriptions of the glaciers of South Georgia (Lat. 54^ S.), whicli 
reach the sea in a line of cliffs (Fig. 140). 



Pifl. 140 .-— View op Glacier in Possession Bay, Soitu Georgia. 

Work done by Glaciers. — Glaciers have two ii^ortant 
geological tasks to perform — (1) to carry the debris of the mountains 
ioim to lower levels ; and (2) to erode their beds. 

Transport . — This taKes place chiefly on the surfltce of the ice. 
Deec^diogill valley, the glacier receives and bears along on its margin 
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the earth, stones, and rubbish which, loosened by frost, or washed 
down by rain and rills, slip from the cliffs and slopes. In this part 
of its work the glacier resembles a river which carries down branches 
and leaves from the woods on its banks. Most of the detritus rests 
(» the surface of the ice. It includes huge masses of rock, sometimes 
as big as a large cottage, all which, though seemingly at rest, are 
slowly travelling down the valley with the ice, and liable at any 
moment to slip into the crevasses which may open below them. 
When they thus disappear they may descend to the bottom of the ice. 



Fio. Ul.— V iew of the upfee part op the Zermatt Glacier (Agassiz). 
Showing longitudinal lines of moraines and transverse crevassis. The mtira'nca 
on tile left descend from Monte Rosa and the Gornerhorn, those on the right fium 
the Little Ceivin and Furke-ilue. 

and move with it along the rocky floor, which is no doubt the fate of 
a large proportion of the smaller stones and sand. But the large stones 
seem sometimes at least to be cast up again by the ice to the surface 
of the glacier at a lower part of its course. Whether, therefore, on the 
ice, in the ice, or under the ice, a vast quantity of detiitus is Cim- 
tinually travelling with the glacier down towards the plains. The 
rubbish lying on the surface is called moraine stuff. Naturally it 
accumulates on either side of the glacier, where it forms the so-called 
laieral morainea. When two glaciers unite, their two adjacent lateral 
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moraines are brought together, and travel thereafter down the centre 
of the glacier as a medial moraine (Figs. 141, 142, and. 143). 



Fig. 142.— View or the medial Mouaines and Glaciek Tables op the 
Aab Glacier (Agassiz). 


In Fig. 143 the left lateral moraine (3) of glacier B unites with 
the right lateral moraine (2) of A to form the medial moraine 6, 
while the other moraines (1, 4) continue their course and become 
respectively the right and left lateral moraines (a c) of the united 



*Fio. 143,— Map op the Union of two Glaciers, showing Junction op two 
Lateral into one Medial Moraine. 

ffkciier. A glacier, formed by the union of many tributaries in it£ 
upper parte, may have numerous medial lines of moraine (Fig. 141) 
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80 many indeed as sometimes to be covered with debris to the complete 
concealment of the ice. At such parts the glacier appears to be a bare 
field or earthy plain rather than a solid mass of clear ice of which 
only the surface is dirty with rubbish. At the end of the glacier 
the pile of loose materials is tumbled upon the valley in what is 
called the terminal moraine. 

In such comparatively small and narrow ice-sheets as the present 
glaciers of Switzerland, the rock bottom on which the ice moves is 
usually, as far as it can bo examined, swept clean by the trickle or 
rush of water over it from the melting ice. But when the ice does 
not flow in a mere big drain (which, after all, the largest Alpine valley 
really is), but overspreads a wide area of uneven ground, there cannot 
fail to be a great accumulation of rubbish here and there under- 
neath it. The sheet of ice that once filled the broad central plain of 
Switzerland between the Alps and the Jura certainly pushed a vast 
deal of mud, sand, and stones over the floor of the valley. This 
material is known to Swiss geologists as the moraine profonde or 
Grmdmordne^ (= boulder clay, till or bottom-moraine). 

When from any cause a glacier diminishes in size, it may drop 
its blocks upon the sides of its valley, and leave them there some- 
times in tl\e most threatening positions. Such stranded stones are 
known as jperched UocJcs (Fig. 144). Those of each valley belong to 



Fia. 144 .«-View op an Alpine Valley with Pbbohed Blocks high on its 
Flanks (B.). 

the rocks of that valley ; and if there be any difference between the 
rocks on the two sides, the perched blocks carried far down from their 
sources still point to that difference, for they remain on their^own 
original side. But during a former great extension of the glaciers of 
the northern hemisphere, blocks of rock have been carried out of 

* In 1869 1 examined a oharaoteristio section of it near Solothuru, full of scrotohed 
Bione.^, and lying on the striatod payeineat of rook to be inunediately described as farther 
characteristic of ice-action. 
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their native valleys, across plains, valleys, and even considerable 
ranges of hills. Such “ erratics ” (Findlinge) not only abound in the 
Swiss valleys, but cross the great plain of Switzerland, and appear in 
numbers high upon the flanks of the Jura. Since the latter mountains 
consist chiefly of limestone, and the blocks are of various crystalline 
rocks belonging to the higher parts of the Alps, the proof of trans- 
port is irrefragable. Thousands of them form a great belt of boulders 
extending for miles at an average height of 800 feet above the Lake 
of Neufchatel (Fig. 145). These consist of the protigine granite of 



Fig. 145.— Pierre a Box— a Granitic block from the Mont Blano Ranqb, 

STRANDED ABOVE NeUFOUATEL (J. D, FORBES), 

the Mont Blanc group of mountains, and must have travelled at 
least 60 or 70 miles. One of the most noted of them, the Pierre a 
Bot (toad-stone), which lies about tw'O miles west of Neufchatel, 
measures 50 (French) feet in length by 20 in width, and 40 in height. 
It is estimated to contain 40,000 cubic feet, and to weigh about 30C0 
tons.^ The celebrated “ blocks of Montbey ” consist of huge masses 
of granite, disposed in a belt, which extends for miles along the 
mountain slopes on the left bank of the Ehone, near its union with 
the Lake of Gene>a. On the southern side of the Alps similar 
evidence of the transport of blocks from the central mountains is to 
be found. On the flanks ot the limestone heights on the furtlier 
side of the Lake of Como, blocks of granite, gneiss, and other 
crystalline rocks lie scattered about in hundreds (Fig. 146). 



Fi0| 140.— Angular erratic Block on the north side op the Alpi di PBA>OLTi! 
Lake op Como ( B .), 

Before the numerous facts had been collected and understood 
which prove a former great augmentation in the size of the Alpin 
* Forbei, “Travels in the Alfs,’* p. 411. 
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glaciers, it was believed by many geologists that the erratics stranded 
along the flanks of the Jura Mountains had been transported on 
floating ice, and that Central Europe was then in great part sub- 
merged beneath an icy sea. It is now universally admitted, however, 
that the transport has been entirely the work of glaciers. Instead of 
being confined as at present to the higher parts of their valleys, 
the glaciers extended down into the plains. As already stated, they 
'filled tlie great depression between the Oberland and the Jura, and 
rising high upon the flanks of the latter chain, actually overrode 



Fig. 117.— Skctiov to show the Extension op the Alpine Glaciers (a) achoss 
THE Plain op Swit2bkland, and the Tbansfout of Blooes to the sides of 
THE Juba 

some of its ridges. Similar evidence abounds in the hilly parts of 
Britain, as well as in other parts of Europe and America, no longer 
the abode of glaciers, that a great extension of snow and ice at a 
recent geological period prevailed in the northern hemisphere, as 
will be described in the account of the Glacial Period in Book VI. 
There is proof also that the glaciers of New Zealand were formerly 
much larger. 

As De la Beche has well pointed out, the student must be on his 
guard, however, lest he be led to mistake for true erratics mere 
weathered blocks belonging to a rock that has disintegrated in situ. 
If, for example, he should encounter a block like that represented in 
Fig. 148, he would properly conclude that it had travelled because it 
did not belong to the rock on which it 
lay. But he would require to prove 
fuither that there was no rock in the 
immediate neighbourhood from which it 
could have fallen as the result of mere 
weathering. The granite (c) shown in 
Fig. 149, disintegrates at the summit, and 
the blocks into which it splits find their i 48 ._b,j,ok or Geakit* 
way by gravitation down the slope.^ resting on inclined STaATi(JB.). 

(?>) Erosion . — The manner and the 
results of erosion in the channel of a glacier differ from. those 
a‘»sociated with other geological agents, and form therefore distin- 
guishing features of ice-action. This erosion is effected not by the 
mere contact and pressure of the ice upon the rocks (though •un- 
doubtedly fragments of rock must now and then be detached from 
by means of the fine sand, stones, and blocks of rock, 
that fall between the ice and the rocks on wliicli it moves. The 
‘ De la Beohe, Qeokgioal Obtemr^ p. 257. 
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^detritaa thus introduced is, for the most part, fresh and angular. 
Its trituration by the glacier reduces the size of the particles, but 
retains their angular character, so that, as Daubr^e has pointed 
out, the sand that escapes from the end of a glacier appears in 



Fig. 149.— GBANira (c) decomposing into Blocks (n) which gradually roil 

DOWN UPON THE SDRBOUNDINO STRATIFIED EOCKS (E.). 



the condition of sharp freshly-broken grains, and not as rounded 
water- worn particles.^ 

The surmce of a glacier being often strewn with earth and stones, 
these materials are frequently precipitated into the crevasses, 
and may thus reach the rocky floor over which the ice is moving. 
They likewise fall into the narrow space which sometimes inter- 
venes between the margin of a glacier and the side of the valley 
(a in Pig. 150). Held by the ice as it creeps along, they are 
pressed airainst the rocky sides and 
oottom of the valley so flrmly and per- 
sistently as to descend into each little 
hollow and mount over each ridge, yet 
all the while moving along steadily in 
one dominant direction with the general 
movement of the glacier. Here and 
With a medial moraine at d, a lateral there the ice, with grains of sand and 
moraine partly on the ice and pigcgs of stone imbedded in its surface, 
partly stranded on a sloping de- ‘ • xu i. v u 

Sivity (h), a mass of rocks fallen Can be canght in the very act of polish- 
between the ice and the precipi- ing and securing the rocks. In Fig, 151 
tons rocks at^a, and a a view is given of the “angle” on the 

^ ' ' Mer de Glace, Chamouni, where blocks 

of granite are jammed between the 
mural edge of the ice and the precipice of rook along which it moves, 
and which is scored and^ polished in the direction of motion of the 
blocks. Under the slow, continuous, and enormous erosive power of 
creeping ice, the most compact resisting rocks are ground down, 
smoothed, polished, and striated. Tlie striae vary from such tine 
lines as may be made by the smallest grains of quartz up to deep 
nits and grooves. They sometimes cross each other, one set partially 
eSaoiug anoid^r one, and thus pointing to shiftings in the movement 
of ^6 loe. On the retirement of the glacier, hummocky bosses of 
‘ ** CWologie Erp^rim.” p. 254. 


Fio. 150.— Section of a Glacier 
IN ITS Rocky Channel, 


lerched blocks 
J'orbes.) 
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rock having smooth undulating forms like dolphins’ backs are con- 
spicuous. These have receivea the name of roehes moutonnSes, The 
stones by which this scratching and polishing are effected suffer in 
exactly the same way. They are ground down and striated, and 
since they must move in the line of least resistance, or “ end on,” 



Fig. 151 —View op part op ihe side op the Meb de Glace (J. d, Forbes). 

their striae run in a general sense lengthwise (Fig. 154). It will be 
seen, when we come to notice the traces of former glaciers, how 
important is the evidence given by these striated stones. 

Besides its proper and characteristic rock-erosion, a glacier is 
aided in a singular way by the co-operation of running water. 
Among the Alps during day in summer much ice is melted and 
the water courses over the glaciers in brooks which, as they reach 
the crevasses, tumble dov^n in rushing waterfalls, and are lost iij the 
depths of the ice. Directed, however, by the form of the ice-passage 
against the rocky floor of the valley, the water descends at a par- 
ticular spot, carrying with it the sand, mud, and stones which it may 
have swept away from the surface of the glacier. By means of these 
materials if erodes deep pot-holes (moulins) in the solid rock, in 
which the rounded detritus is left as the crevasse closes up or moves 
down the valley. On the ice-worn surface of Norway singular cavities 
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of this kind, known as giants* kettles ” (Fig. 3 53), exist in great 
numbers. There can be little doubt that they have had an origin 



Fro. 152 --loE'WORN Surface op Rock, showing Polish, Strl®, and Groovings, 


under the massive ioe-eover which once spread over that peninsula. 

The Greenland ice-sheet is traversed in sum- 
mer by powerful rivers which are swallowed 
up in the crevasses. Excavations of the same 
nature are no doubt also in progress there.^ 

A 8 1 ocks present great diversities of struc- 
ture and hardness, and consequently vary 
much in the resistance they otfer to denuda- 
tion, they are necessarily worn down un- 
equally. The softer, more easily eroded 
portions are scooped out by the grinding 
action of the ice, and basin-shaped or various 
irregular cavities are dug out below the level 
of the general surface. Similar effects raaj 
be produced by a local augmentation of the 
excavating power of a glacier, as where the 
ice is strangled in some narrow part of t 
valley, or where, from change in declivity 
it is allowed to accumulate in greater mass ai 
Fig. 158.— Section op it moves more slowly onward. Such hollows 
“Giants* Kettles,” NEAR retirement of the ice, becotoe r< 

CiiiiSTUNiA. and form pools, tarns, or 

• Blogger and Bcuficb, Q. J Qeol Soe. xxx. 750, 
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unless, indeed, they chance to have been already filled up with glacial 
rubbish. 

It is now some years since Professor A. 0. Ramsay drew 
attention to this peculiar power of land-ice, and affirmed that the 
abundance of excavated rock-basins in Northern Europe and America 
was due to the fact that these regions had been extensively eroded 
by sheets of land-ice,^ when the more northern parts of the two 
continents were in a condition like that of North Greenland 
at the present day. It is among the ice-fields of Greenland rather 
than among the valley-glaciers of isolated mountain groups that 
the operations which produced the widespread general glaciation of 
the period of the rock-basins find their nearest modern analogies. 



Fig. 15t,— Striated Stone from Boulder Clay, 


A single valley-glacier retires towards its parent snow-field as the 
climate ameliorates, leaving its roches moutomSeSf moraine-mounds, 
and rock-basins, yet at times discharging its water-drainage in such 
a way as to sweep down the moraine-mounds, fill up the basins, bury 
the ice-worn hummocks of rock, and strew the valley with gravel, 
earth, sand, and big blocks of rock. Hence the actual floor of the 
glacier is apt to be obscured. But in the case of a vast sheet of 
land-ice covering continuously a wide region, there can be but little 
sunerficial debris. When such a mass of ice retires it must leave 
benind it an ice-worn surface of country more or less strewn with 
the detritus which accumulated under the ice and was pushed along 
by it. This infra-glacial debris forms the Grundmordne (moraine 
profonde) or bottom moraine above referred to (p. 411). We know 
as yet very little regarding its formation in Greenland. Most of 
our knowledge regarding it is derived from a study of the till or 
boulder-clay in more southern latitudes, which is believed to, re- 
present the bottom moraine of an ancient ice-sheet. In countries 
where true boulder-clay occurs, numerous rock-basins are commonly 
to be met with among the uncovered portions of the rocks. These 
and other features of glaciated Europe and America will be more 
fully described in the account of the Glacial Period (Book YI.).* 


.*^^*** OS62), p. 185. Bee also a paper by A. Helland (w. 
an^Ci^ues ’ ^ of North Qreenland, and the formation of Fjwd^p Lakes, 

* See the remarks already made (p. 838> on the possibility of the rottta^ out of 
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Hardly anything has yet been done in the way of actual 
measurement of the rate of erosion by different glaciers. An 
approximation to the truth might be obtained from the abundant 
fine sediment which, giving the characteristic milky turbidity to all 
streams that escape from the melting ends of glaciers, is an index of 
the amount of this erosion. The average quantity of sediment 
discharged from the mejting end of a glacier during a year, having 
been estimated, it would be easy to determine its equivalent in the 
precise fraction of a foot of rock annually removed from the area 
drained by the glacier. From the end of the Aar glacier (which 
with its afiluents is computed to have an area of 60 square kilo- 
metres, and is therefore by no means one of the largest m Switzer- 
land) it has been estimated that there escape every day in the 
month of August 2 million cubic metres (440 million gallons) of 
water, containing 284,374 kilogrammes (280 tons) of sand. Mr. 
A. Holland has computed that from th» Justedal glacier, Norway, 
one million kilogrammes of sediment are discharged in a July day, 
and that the total annual discharge from the ice-field, 830 square 
miles in area, amounts to 180 millions of kilogrammes, besides 
13 million kilogrammes of mineral matter in solution. Taking the 
specific gravity of the suspended matter at 2*6, he finds that the 
basin of the glacier loses 69,000 cubic metres of solid rock every 
year, or a cubic mass measuring 41 metres on the side.' There is 
some difficulty, however, in determining what proportion of the 
sediment may have been washed in below the ice oy streams issuing 
from springs and melted snows. Estimates of the work done by 
glaciers, so far as based upon the amount of sediment discharged by 
them, may consequently be rather over the truth. 

§. 6. Oceanic Waters. 

The area, depth, temperature, density, and composition of the 
sea having been already treated of (Book II.), we have now to 
consider its place among the dynamical agents in geology. In this 
relation it may be studied under two aspects ; Ist, its movements, 
and 2nd, its geological work. 

I. Movements.— (1.) Tides . — These oscillations of the mass of 
the oceanic waters caused by the attraction of the sun and moon 
require notice here only as regards their geological bearings. In a 
wide deep ocean the tidal elevation probably produces no perceptible 
gedlogical change. It passes at a great speed ; in the Atlantic its 
rate is 500 geographical miles an hour. But as this is merely the 
passing of an oscillation whereby the particles of water are gently 


bagin-shaped receptacles in solid rock through the operations of superficial weathering 
process which mnj account for many ro^-basins that have sul^uently had their 
dsMinposed rock swe^ out of them by ice. 

* Afiryk w (kd FSren, StoehhcJm FOrkandi. 1874. No. 21. Band il No. 7. 
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raised up and let down again, there can hardly be any appreciable 
effect upon the deep oceatr bottom. When, however, the tidal wave 
enters a narrow and shallow sea, it has to accommodate itself to a 
smaller channel, and encounters more and more the friction of the’ 
bottom. Hence, while its rate of motion is diminished, its height 
and force are increased. It is in shallow water and along the shores 
of the land that the tides acquire their main geological importance. 
They there show themselves in an alternate advance upon and 
retreat from the coast. Their upper limit has received the name of 
high-water marh, their lower that of low-water mark, the littoral 
space between being termed the heach (Fig. 155). If the coast is 



Fig. 155 .— Sbotion of a Bbaoh defined by High- and Low-Wateb Mark. 

precipitous, a beach can only occur in shelving bays and creeks, 
since elsewhere the tides will rise and fall against a face of rock, as 
they do on the piers of a port. On such rocky coasts the line of 
high water is sometimes admirabW defined by the grey crust of 
barnacles adhering to the rocks. Where the beach is flat, and the 
rise and fall of the tide great, several hundred square miles of sand 
or mud may be laid bare in one bay at low-water. 

The height of the tide varies from zero up to 60 or 70 feet. It 
is greatest where, from the form of the land, the tidal wave is cooped 



Fig. 156 ,— Effect of Converging Shores upon the Tidal Wave. 

The tide wave runmng up in the direction of the arrows rises successively higher at a, b, 
and. 0 to d, after which it slackens and dies away at the upper limit of tides, /. 

up within a narrow inlet or estuary. Under such circumstances the 
advancing tide sometimes gathers itself into one or more large waves, 
and rushes furiously up between the converging shorea This is the 
origin of the bore” of the Severn, which rises to a height of 9 feet, 

2 E 2 
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while the rise and fall of the tide there amounts to 40 feet. In like 
manner the tides which enter the Bay ‘of Fundy, between Nova 
Scotia and New Brunswick, get more and more cooped up -and 
higher as they ascend that strait, till they reach a height of 
70 feet. 

While the tidal swelling is increased in height by the shallowness 
and convergence of the shores, it gains at the same time force and 
rapidity. No longer a mere oscillation or pulsation of the great ocean, 
the tide acquires a true movement of translation, and gives rise to 
currents which rush past headlands and through narrows in powerful 
streams and eddies. The rocky and intricate navigation of the west 
of Scotland and Scandinavia furnishes many admirable illustrations 
of the rapidity of these tidal currents. The famous whirlpool of 
Corryvreckan, the lurking eddies in the Kyles of Skye, the breakers 
at the Bore of Duncansbay, and the tumultuous tideway, grimly 
named by the northern fishermen the Merry Men of Mey, in the Pent- 
land Firth, bear witness to the strength of these sea rivers. At the 
last mentioned strait the current at its strongest runs at the rate of 10 
miles an hour, which is fully three times the speed of most of our 
large rivers. 

(2.) Currents , — Recent researches in ocean temperature have 
disclosed the remarkable fact that beneath the surface layer of water 
affected by the temperature of the latitude there lies a vast mass of 
cold w^ater, the bottom temperature of every ocean in free communi- 
cation with the poles being little above and sometimes actually below 
the freezing point of fresh water.^ In the North Atlantic a tempera- 
ture of 40° Fahr. is reached at an average depth of about 800 fathoms, 
all beneath that depth being progressively colder. In the equatorial 
parts of that ocean the same temperature comes to within 300 fathoms 
of the surface. In the South Atlantic, off Cape of Good Hope, the 
mass of cold water (below 40°) rises likewise to about 300 fathoms 
from the surface. This distribution of temperature proves that there 
must be a transference of cold polar water towards the equator, for in 
the first place the temperature of the great mass of the ocean is much 
lower than that which is normal to each latitude, and in the second 
place it is much lower than that of the superficial parts of the earth’s 
crust underneath. On the other hand, the movement of water from 
the poles to the equator requires a return movement of compensation 
from the equator to the poles, and this must take place in the super- 
ficial strata of the ocean. Apart therefore from those rapid river-like 
streams which traverse the ocean, and to which the name of currents 
is given, there must be a general drift of warm surface water towards 
the poles. This is doubtless most markedly the citse in the North 
Atlantic, where, besides the current of the Gulf Stream, there is a 

» S«e in particular memoirs by Carpenter & Wyville Thomson, Proo. Boy. floo, xvii. 
(18(58), BrU. Amo. xll et $eq., Proe. Roy. 8oe. xr. Reports to the Admiralty 

nt the ChABingor Exploring Expedition. WyvUle Thomson's Depths of the Stts, ’ 
}878, and AUajitic,” 1877. 
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prevalent set of the surface waters towards the north-east. As the 
distribution of life over the globe is everywhere so dependent upon 
temperature, it becomes of the highest interest to know that a truly 
arctic submarine climate exists everywhere in the deeper parts of the 
sea. With such uniformity of temperature we may anticipate that 
the abysmal fauna will be found to possess a corresponding sameness of 
character, and that arctic types may be met with even on the ocean- 
bed at the ejj^uator. 

Rut besides this general drift or set, a leading part in oceanic 
circulation is taken by the more defined streams termed currents. 
The tidal wave only becomes one of translation as it passes into 
shallow water, and is thus of only local consequence. Rut a vast 
body of water, known as the Equatorial Current, moves in a general 
westerly direction round the globe. Owing to the way in which the 
continents cross its path, this current is subject to considerable 
deflections. Thus that portion which crosses the Atlantic from the 
African side strikes against the mass of South America, and divides, 
one portion turning towards the south and skirting the shores of Brazil ; 
the other bending north-westward into the Gulf of Mexico, and 
issuing thence as the well-known Gulf Stream. This ecjuatorial 
water is comparatively warm and light. At the same time the 
heavier and colder polar water moves towards the equator, some- 
times in surface currents like those which skirt the eastern and 
western shores of Greenland, but more generally as a cold under- 
current which creeps over the floor of the ocean even as far as the 
equator. 

Much discussion has arisen in recent years as to the cause of 
oceanic circulation. Two rival theories have been given. Ac- 
cording to one of these the circulation entirely arises from that of 
the air. The trade-winds blowing from either side of the equator 
drive the water before them until the north-east and south-east 
currents unite in equatorial latitudes into one broad westerly- 
flowing current. Owing to the form of the land, portions of this 
main current are deflected into temperate latitudes, and, as a 
consequence, portions of the polar water require to move towards the 
equator to restore the equilibrium. According to the other view the 
currents arise from dinerences of temperature (and according to 
soine of salinity also); the warm and light equatorial water, is 
believed to stand at a higher level than the colder and heavier polar 
water ; the former, therefore, flows down as it were polewards, while 
the latter moves as a bottom inflow towards the equator j the cold 
bottom water under the tropics is constantly ascending to the sur- 
face, whence, after being heated, it drifts away towards the pole, 
and on being cooled down there, descends and begins anothei' 
journey to the equator. There can be no doubt that the winds are 
directly the cause of such currents as the Gulf Stream, and therefore, 
jndiTwtly, of return cold currents from the polar regions. It seems 
hardly less certain that, to some extent at least, differences of 
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temperature, and therefore of density, must occasion movements in 
the mass of the oceanic waters.^ 

Apart from disputed questions in physics, the main facts for the 
geological reader to grasp are — ^that a system of circulation exists in 
the ocean ; that warm currents move round the equatorial regions, 
and are turned now to the one side, now to the other, by the form of 
the continents along and round which they sweep; that cold 
currents set in from poles to equator ; and that, apart from actual 
currents, there is an extremely slow “ creep ” of the polar water 
under the warmer upper layers to the equator. 

(3.) Waves and Ground-8well~-A gentle breeze curls into ripples 
the surface of water over which it blows. A strong gale or furious 
storm raises the surface into waves. The agitation of the water in a 
storm is prolonged to a great distance beyond the area of the 
original disturbance, and then takes the form of the long heaving 
undulations termed ground-swell. Waves which break upon the 
land are called breakers, and the same name is applied to the 
ground-swell as it bursts into foam and spray upon the rocks. The 
concussion of earthquakes sometimes gives rise to very disastrous 
ocean waves (p. 272). 

The height and force of waves depend upon the breadth and 
depth of sea over which the wind has driven them, and the form and 
direction of the coast-line. The longer the fetch,” and the deeper 
the water, the higher the waves. A coast directly facing the 
prevalent wind will have larger waves than a neighbouring shore 
which presents itself at an angle to this wind or bends round so as 
to form a lee-shore. The highest waves in the narrow British seas 
probably never exceed 15 or 20 feet, and usually fall short of that 
amount. The greatest height observed by Scoresby among the 
Atlantic waves was 43 feet.’ 

Ground-swell propagated across a broad and deep ocean produces 
by far the most imposing breakers. So long as the water remains 
deep and no wind blows, the only trace of the passing ground-swell 
on the open sea is the huge broad heaving of the surface. But 
where the water shallows, the superficial part of the swell, travelling 
faster than the lower which encounters the friction of the bottom, 
begins to curl and crest as a huge billow or wall of water, that 
finally bursts against the shore. Such billows, even when no wind 
is blowing, often cover the cliffs of the north of Scotland with sheets 
of water and foam up to heights of 100 or even nearly 200 feet. 
During north-westerly gales, however, the windows of the Dunnet 
Head lighthouse, at a height of upwards of 300 feet above high- 

• ' The Btndent may consult Maury’s “Physical Geography of the Sea,” but more par- 
ticularly Dr. Carpenter's papers in the Proceeding* of the Royal Society for 1869-73, and 
Journal of Royal Geo^apkical Society for 1871-77, on the side of temperature; and 
Herschel's “ Pnysioal Geography,'’ and OroU'a “ Oliinate and Time," on the side of the 
winds,. 

• Rrii. Aeeoe. Rep. 1850, p. 26, A table of the obeerred heights of wtTes round 
Great Britain is given in Mr. T. Stevenson's treatise on “ Harbours,” p. 20. 
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water mark, are said to be sometimes broken by stones swept up the 
cliffs by the sheets of sea-water which then deluge the building. 

A single roller of the ground-swell 20 feet high falls, according 
to Mr. Scott Eussell, with a pressure of about a ton on every square 
foot. Mr. Thomas Stevenson conducted some years ago a series of 
experiments on the force of the breakers on the Atlantic and North 
gea coasts of Britain. The average force in summer was found in 
the Atlantic to be 611 lb. per square foot, while in winter it was 
?086 lb., or more than three times as ^eat. But on several occa- 
sions, both in the Atlantic and North &a, the winter breakers were 
found to exert a pressure of three tons per s^are foot, and at 
Dunbar as much as three tons and a half.^ Besides the waves 
produced by ordinary wind action, others of an extraordinary size and 
destructive power are occasionally caused by a violent cyclone-storm. 
The mere diminution of atmospheric pressure in a cyclone must tend 
to raise the level of the ocean within the cyclone limits. But the 
further furious spiral in-rushing of the air towards the centre of the 
low pressure area drives the sea onward, and gives rise to a wave or 
succession of waves having great destructive power. Thus, on 6th 
October, 1864, during a great cyclone which passed over Calcutta, 
the sea rose in some places 24 feet, and swept everything before 
it with irresistible force, drowning upwards of 48,000 people. 

Besides the height and force of waves it is important to know 
the depth to which the sea is affected by such superficial movements. 
The Astronomer-Royal states that ground -swell may break in 100 
fathoms water.^ It is common to find boulders and shingle dis- 
turbed at a depth of 10 fathoms, and even driven from that depth 
to the shore, and waves may be noticed to become muddy from the 
working up of the silt at the bottom when thev have reached water 
of 7 or 8 fathoms in depth,® It is stated by Delesse that en- 
gineering operations have shown that submarine constructions are 
scarcely disturbed at a greater depth than 5 metres (16*4 feet) in 
the Mediterranean and 8 metres (26*24 feet) in the Atlantic.* In the 
Bay of Gascony it has been ascertained that the depth at which the 
sea breaks and is effective in the transport of sand won g the bottom 
varies from^ scarcely 8 metres in ordinary weather, to 6 metres in 
stormy weather, and only exceeds 10 metres (32*8 feet) in great 
hurricanes. According to Commander Cialdi, the movement of 
waves may disturb fine sand on the bottom at a depth of 40 metres 
(131 feet) in the English Channel, 60 metres (164 feet) in the 
Mediterranean, and 200 metres (656 feet) in the ocean.® 

(4.) Ice on the Sea . — In this place may be most conveniently 

^ T. Stevenson, Tran». Boy. Soe. Edin. xvj. p. 25 ; treatise on “Harbours,” p. 42. 

* Ency^pediaMetropolitana, art, “Waves." Gentle movement of the bottom wafer 

^pth indicated by ripple-marks on the fine sand of the sea-fioor at a 

! “ Harbours.” p. 15. 

. A ” (1872), p. 110. 

• Quoted by Delease, op. eU. p. 111. 
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noticed the origin and movements of the ice which in circumpolar 
latitudes covers the sea. This ice is derived from two sources— o, 
the freezing of the sea itself, and ft the seaward prolongation of 
land-ice. 

a. Three chief types of sea-ice have been observed, (a.) In the 
Arctic sounds and bays the littoral waters freeze along the shores 
and form a cake of ice which, upborne by the tide and adhering to 
the land, is thickened by successive additions below, as well as by 
snow above, until it forms a shelf of ice 120 to 130 feet broad and 
20 to 30 feet high. This shelf, known as the ice-foot, serves as a 
platform on which the abundant debris, loosened by the severe frosts 
of an Arctic winter, gathers at the foot of the cliffs. It is more or 



f 19. 157 —Disrupted Fioe-ios op Aeotio Seas. 

lees completely broken up in summer, but forms again with the early 
frosts of the ensuing autumn, (h,) The surface of the open sea 
likewise freezes over into a continuous solid sheet, which, when 
undisturbed, becomes in the Arctic regions about eight feet thick, but 
which in summer breaks up into separate masses, sometimes of large 
extent, and is apt to be piled up into huge, irregular heaps. This is 
what navigators term fioe-icCf and the separate floating cakes are 
known as fioeB, Ships fixed among these floes ha|e Iwen drifted 
with the ice for hundreds of miles until at last liberated by 
its disruption, (e,) In the Baltic Sea, off the coast of Labrador 
and elsewhere, ice has been observed to form on the sea-bottom. 
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It is known as ground-ice or anchor ice. In the Labrador fishing- 
grounds it forms even at considerable depths. Seals caught in the 
Hues at those depths are said to’ be brought up sometimes solidly 
frozen. 

In the Arctic regions vast glaciers drain the snow-fields, and, 
descending to the sea, extend for some distance from shore until 
large fragments break off and float away seawards. These detached 


I 



Fio. 158.— Fobmation of Icedbros (5.). 

The glacier (a, A) descends from mountainous ground (6) to the sea level ($\ bearing 
moraine stuff on the surface, pushing on detritus below (d), and sending off ice- 
bergs (m), which may carry detritus and drop it over the sea-bottom ; t, t , lines 
of high and low water. 

masses are icebergs. Their shape and size greatly vary, but lofty 
peaked forms are common, and they sometimes rise from 200 to 300 
leet above the level of the sea. As only about an eighth part of the 



Fia, 159.— Arotio Ioebbbg seek on Pabby’s piest Voyage. 


ice appears above water, these larger bergs may sometimes be from 
1600 to 2400 feet thick from base to top, thougn the submarine part 
of the loe may be ais irregular in form and thickness as the portion 
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above water.^ Icebergs of the largest size consequently require 
water of some depth to float them, but are sometimes seen 
aground. In the Antarctic regions, where one vast sheet of ice 
envelopes the land and protrudes into the sea as a long, lofty ram- 
part of ice, the detached icebergs often reach a great size, and are 
characterized by the frequency of a flat tabular form (Fig. 160). 



Fia. 160. — Tabula-b Iceberg detached from the Great Antabotio 

lOB-BARRlER. (WiLKES.) 


II. Geological Work. (1.) Influence on Climate. — Were 
there no agencies in nature for distributing temperature, there would 
be a regular and uniform diminution in the mean annual temperature 
from equator to poles, and the isothermal lines, or lines of equal heat, 
would coincide with lines of latitude. But no such general corre- 
spondence actually exists. A chart of the globe with the isothermal 
lines drawn across* it, shows that their divergences from the parallels 
are striking, and most so where they approach and cross the ocean. 
Currents from warm regions raise the temperature of the tracts into 
which they flow; those from cold regions lower it. The ocean, 
in short, is the great distributor of temperature over the globe. As 
an illustration the two opposite sides of the North Atlantic niay be 
taken. The cold Arctic current flowing southward along the north- 
east coast of America reduces the mean annual temperature of that 
region. On the bther hand, the Gulf Stream brings to the shores 
of the north-west of Europe a temperature much above what they 
would otherwise enjoy. Dublin and the south-eastern headlands of 
Labrador lie on the same parallel of latitude, yet differ as much as 
18® in their mean annual temperature, that of Dublin being 60°, and 
that of Labrador 32° Fahr. Dr. Croll has calculated that the Gulf 
Stream conveys nearly half as much heat from the tropics as is 
received from the sun by the entire Arctic regions.^ 

j[2.) E r 0 s i 0 n. A. Chemical . — The chemical action of the sea upon 
the rocks of its bed and shores has not yet been properly studied.® 

’ Od iSotalion of Icebergs, see Geol Mag, (2nd seo.), ill. pp. 808, 879 ; iv. 65, pp. 135. 

* See a series of papers him on ^ Gulf Stream and Ocean Onrrenta *' in 
Geol. Mag. and PhU. Mag. for 1869, 1870-74, and his work “ Climate and Time.” 

* Bee Bisehoff ” Chemicri Geology,” toI. i. chap. vii. 
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It is evident, however, that changes analogous to those effected by fresh 
water on the land must be in progress. Oxidation, and the formation 
of carbonates, no doubt continually take place. We may judge 
indeed of the nature and rapidity of some of these changes by 
watching the decay of stones and material employed in the con- 
struction of piers. Mr. Mallet — ^as the result of experiments with 
specimens sunk in the sea — ^concluded that from to of 
an inch in depth in iron castings 1 inch thick, and about of an 
inch of wrought iron, will be destroyed in a century in clear salt 
water. Mr. Stevenson, in referring to these experiments, remarks 
that at the Bell Rock lighthouse, twenty-five different kinds and 
combinations of iion were exposed to the action of the sea, and all 
yielded to corrosion. In some of these castings the loss has been at 
the rate of an inch in a century. " One of the bars which was free 
from air-holes had its specific gravity reduced to 5*63, and its 
transverse strength from 7409 lb. to 4797 lb., and yet presented no 
external appearance of decay. Another’ apparently sound specimen 
was reduced in strength from 4068 lb. to 2352 lb., having lost nearly 
half its strength in fifty years.”^ Similar results were recently 
observed by Mr. Grothe, resident engineer at the construction of the 
ill-fated railway bridge across the Firth of Tay. A cast-iron cylinder 
(such as was employed in constructing the concrete basements for 
the piers), which had been below water for only sixteen months, was 
found to be so corroded that a penknife could be stuck through it in 
many places. An examination of the shore will sometimes reveal a 
good deal of quiet chemical change on the outer crust of wave-washed 
rooks. Basalt, for instance, has its felspar decomposed, ai^ shows the 
presence of carbonates by effervescing briskly with acid. The 
augite is occasionally replaced by ferrous carbonate. 

B. Mechanical-^Ii is mainly by its mechanical action that the 
sea accomplishes its erosive work. This can only take place where 
the water is in motion, and, other things being equal, is greatest 
where the motion is strongest. Hence we cannot suppose that 
erosion to any appreciable extent can be effected in the abysses of 
the sea, where the only motion possible is the slow creeping of the 
polar water. But where the currents are powerful enough to move 
grains of sand and gravel, a slow erosion may take place even at 
considerable depths. It is in the upper portions of the sea, however, 
—the region of currents, tides, and waves, — that mechanical erosion 
is chiefly performed. The depth to which the influence of waves and 
ground-swell may extend seems to vary greatly according, to the 
situation (a»fe, p. 423). A good test for the absence of serious abrasion 
is furnished by the presence of fine mud on the bottom. Wherever 
that is found, we may be tolerably sure that the bottom at ‘that 
place lies beyond the reach of ordinary breaker action.* From the 
BU^nor limit of the accumulation of mud up to high-water mark, 
and in exposed places up to 100 feet or more above high-water mark, 
' T. Stenragmoo p. 47. ’ 2bieL p. 15. 
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lies the zone within which the sea does its work of abrasion. To 
this zone, even where the breakers are heaviest, a greater extreme 
vertical range can hardly be assigned than 300 feet, and in most oases 
it probably falls far short of that extent. 

The mechanical work of erosion by the sea is done in four ways. 

a. The enormous force of the breakers suffices to tear off 
fragments of the solid rocks. Abundant examples are furnished by 
the precipitous shores of Caithness, and of the Orkney and Shetland 
Islands. It sometimes happens that demonstration of the height to 
which the effective force of breakers may reach is furnished at light- 
houses built on exposed parts of the coast. Thus, at Unst, the most 
northerly point of Shetland, walls were overthrown and a door was 
broken open at a height of 196 feet above the sea. At the Bishop 
Book lignthouse, on the West of England, a bell weighing 3 cwt. 
was wrenched off at a level of 100 feet above high-water mark.^ 
Some of the most remarkable instances of the power of breakers 
have been observed by Mr. Stevenson among me islands of the 
Shetland group. On the Bound Skerry he found that blocks of 
rock up to 9^ tons in weight had been washed together at a height 
of nearly 60 feet above the sea, that blocks weighing from 6 to 13^ 
tons had been actually quarried out of their original bed, at a 
height of from 70 to 75 feet, and that a block of nearly 8 tons 
had been driven before the waves at the level of 20 feet above 
the sea, over very rough ground, to a distance of 73 feet. He 
likewise records the moving of a 50-ton block by the waves at 
Barrahead, in the Hebrides.* At Plymouth, also, blocks of several 
tons in weight have been known to be washed about the breakwater 
like pebbles.* 

/9. The alternate compression and expansion of air in 
crevices of rocks exposed to heavy breakers dislocates large masses 
of stone, even above the direct reach of the waves. It is a fact 
familiar to engineers that, even from a vertical and apparently 
perfectly solid wall of well-built masonry exposed to heavy seas, 
stones will som^imes be started out of their places, and that when 
this happens a rapid enlargement of the cavitj may be effected, as if 

* T. Stevenson, op. oit. p. 31. D. A. StevenBon, Jtftn. Proc, Imi. Civ. JEngin. xlvi. 

(1876), p. 7. • T. Stevenson, op. oil. pp. 21-87. 

• The student will bear in mind that the relative weight of bodies is greatly reduced 
when in water, and stUI more in sea-water. The following examples will illutitrate this 
feet (T. Stevenson's “ Harbours,” p. 107) 


— 

Specific 

Gravity. 

No. of cubic feet 
to a ton in air. 

No. of feet to a ton 
in sea-water of spe- 
cific gravity 1*028. 

Basalt 

2*99 

11*9 

18*26 

Bed granite . . . 

2*71 

13*2 

81 ’80 

Sandstone .... 

2*41 

14*8 

26*00 

Oannel Goal . . . 

1*54 

23'8 

70*00 
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the walls were breached by a severe bombardment. At the Eddystone 
lighthouse, during a storm in 1840, a door which had been securely 
fastened against the force of the surf from without, was actually 
driven outward by a pressure acting from within the tower, in spite 
of the strong bolts and hinges, which were broken. We may infer 
that, by the sudden sinking of a mass of water hurled against the 
building, a partial vacuum was formed, and that the air inside forced 
out the door in its efforts to restore the equilibrium.^ This explana- 
tion may partly account for the way in which the stones are started 
from their places in a solidly built sea-wall. But besides this cause 
we must also consider a perhaps still more effective one in the con- 
densation of the air driven before the wave between the joints and 
crevices of the stones, and its subsequent instantaneous expansion 
when the wave drops. During gales, when large waves are driven 
to shore, many tons of water are poured suddenly into a cleft or 
cavern. These volumes of water, as they rush in, compress the 
air into every joint and pore of the rock at the further end, 
and then quickly retiring, exert such a suction as from time to time 
to bring down part of the walls or roof. The sea may thus gradually 
form an inland passage for itself to the surface above, in a “ blow- 
hole ” or puflSng-hole,” through which spouts of foam and spray are 
in storms shot high into the air. On the more exposed portions of 
the west coast of Ireland numerous examples of such blow-holes occur. 
In Scotland, likewise, they may often be observed, as in the Bullers 
(boilers) of Buchan on the coast of Aberdeenshire, and the Geary Pot 
near Arbroath. Magnificent instances occur among the Orkney and 
Shetland Islands, some of the more shattered rocks of these northern 
coasts being, as it were, honeycombed by sea-tunnels, many of which 
open up into the middle of fields or moors. 

7. The hydraulic pressure of those portions of large waves 
that enter fissures and passages tends to force asunder masses of rock. 
The sea-water which, as part of an in-rushing wave, fills the gullies 
and chinks of the shore-rocks exerts the same pressure upon the walls 
between which it is confined as the rest of the wave is doing upon the 
face of the cliff. Each cleft so circumstanced becomes a kind of 
hydraulic press, the potency of which is to be measured by the force 
with which the waves fall upon the rocks outside — a force which 
often amounts to three tons on the square foot. There can be little 
doubt that by this means considerable pieces of a cliff are from time 
to time dislodged. 

B. The waves make use of the loose detritus within their 
reach to break down cliffs exposed to their fury. Probably by far 
the largest amount of erosion is thus accomplished. The blows 
dealt against shore-cliffs by boulders, gravel, ana sand swung forward 
by breakers, were aptly compared by Playfair to a kind of artillery.® 
During a storm upon a shingly coast we may hear, at a distance of 

1 Oiv. Engin, i. p. 15 ; Stevenson’s •* Harbours,” p. 10. 

* lllustr&tiaiMjDf the Huttouiaw Tneory,” sec. 07. 
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several miles, the grind of the stones upon each other, as they are' 
dragged back by the recoil of the waves which had launched them 
forward. In this tear and wear the loose stones are ground smaller, 
and acquire the smooth round form so characteristic of a surf-beaten 
beach. At the same time they bruise and wear down cliffs against 
which they are driven. A rock much jointed, or from any cause 
presenting less resistance to attack, is excavated into gullies, creeks, 
and caves ; its harder parts standing out as promontories are pierced ; 
gradually a series of detached buttresses and sea-stacks appears as 
the cliff recedes, and these in turn are wasted until they become 
mere skerries and sunken surf-beaten reefs (Fig. 161). At the same 
time the surface of the beach is ground down. The reality of this 
erosion and consequent lowering of level is sometimes instructively 
displayed where a block of harder rock serves for a time to pro- 



tect the portion of rocky beach lying beneath it. The block by 
degrees comes to rest on a growing pedestal which is eventually cut 
round by the waves, until the overlying mass, losing its support, 
rolls down upon the beach, and the same process is renewed 

(Fig. 162). 

Of the progress of marine erosion the more exposed parts of the 
British coast-line furnish many admirable examples. The west coast 
of Ireland, exposed to the full swell of the Atlantic, is in innumerable 
localities completely undermined by caverns, into which the sea 
enters from both sides. The precipitous coasts of Skye, Sutherland, 
Caithness, Forfar, Kincardine, and Aberdeenshire abound in the most 
iippressive lessons of the waste of a rocky sea-margin ; while the same 
mcturesque features are prolonged into the Orkney and Shetland 
islands, the magnificent cliffs of Hoy towering as a vast wall some 
1200 feet above the Atlantic breakers, which are tunnelling and fret- 
ting their base. 
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If such is the progress of waste where the materials consist of 
the most solid rocks, we may expect to meet with still more im- 
pressive proofs of decay where the coast-line can oppose only soft 
sand or clay to the march of the breakers. Again, the geological 



Fig. 162 — Bouldkb of Basalt i>rotbotino the Portion op Bbaoh underneath 
IT ; Largo, Fife. 


student in Britain can examine for himself many illustrations of this 
kind of destruction around the shores of these islands. Within the 
last few hundred years entire parishes with their towns and villages 
have been washed away, and the tide now ebbs and flows over districts 
which in old times were cultivated fields and cheerful hamlets. The 
coast of Yorkshire between Flamborough Head and the mouth of 
the Humber, and also that between the Wash and the month of the 
Thames, suffer at a specially rapid rate, for the cliffs in these parts 
consist in great measure of soft clay. In some places this loss is said 
to amount to 3 feet per annum. 

While investigating tlie progress of waste along a coast-line, the 
geologist has to consider the varying powers of resistance possessed 
by rocks, and the extent to which the action of the waves is assisted 
by that of the subaerial agents. Rocks of little tenacity and readily 
susceptible of disintegration, obviously present least resistance to the 
advance of the waves. A clay, for example, is readily eaten away. 
If, however, it should contain numerous nard nodules^ or imbedded 
boulders, these, as they drop out, may accumulate in front beneath 
the cliff, and serve as a partial breakwater against the waves 
(Fig. 163). On the other hand, a hard band or boss of rock lAay 
withstand the destruction which overtakes the softer or more jointed 
surrounding portions, and may consequently be left projecting into 
the sea, as a line of headland or promontory, or rising as an isolated 
stack (Fig. 161). But besides mere hardness or softness, tha^ 
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geological structure of the rocks powerfully influences the nature and 
rate of the encroachment of the sea. Where, owing to the inclina- 
tion of bedding, joints, or other divisional planes, sheets of rock slope 
down into the water, they serve as a kind of natural breakwater, up 



Fio. 163.— Cliffs of Clay full of Septarian Nodules, the accumulation of 
WHICH serves to ARREST THE PROGRESS OF THE WaVES. 

and down which the surges rise and fall during calms, or rush in 
crested billows during gales, the abrasion being here reduced to the 
smallest proportions. In no part of the degradation of the land, can 
the dominant influence of rock-structure be more conspicuously 
observed and instructively studied, than along marine cliffs. Where 
the lines of precipice are abrupt, with numerous prcnecting and 
retiring vertical walls, it will almost invariably be found, that these 
perpendicular faces have been cut open along lines of intersecting 
joint. The existence of such lines of division permits a steep or 
vertical front to be presented by the land to the sea, because, as 
slice after slice is removed, ea(‘h freshly bared surface is still defined 
by a joint-plane. (See Book IV., Sect, ii.) 

But during the study of any rocky coast where these features are 
exhibited, the observer will soon perceive that the encroachment of 
the sea upon the land is not due merely to the action of the waves, 
but that even on shores where the gales are fiercest and the breakers 
most vigorous, the demolition of the cliffs depends mainly upon the 
sapping influence of rain, springs, frosts, and general atmospheric 
disintegration. In Fig. 164, for example, which gives a view of a 
portion of the northern Caithness coast, exposed to the full fury of 
the gales and rapid tidal currents which rush from the Atlantic 
through the Pentland Firth, we see at once that though the base of 
the cliff is scooped out by the restless surge into long twilight caves, 
nevertheless the recession of the precipice is caused by the wedging 
•off of slice after slice, along the lines of vertical joint, and that this 
process begins at the top, where the subaerial forces and not the 
waves are the sculptors. Undoubtedly the sea plays its part by 
•reproving the materials dislodged, and preventing them from accumu- 
lating against and protecting the face of the precipice. But were it 
not lor the potent influence of subaerial decay, the progress of the 
sea would be comparatively feeble. The very blocks of stone which 
give the waves so much of their efficacy as abrading agents, are in 
great measure furnished to them by the action of the meteoric # 
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agents. If sea-cliffs were mainly due to the destructive effects of 
the waves, they ought to overhang their base, for at or near their 



Fio. 165 — ^Mabinb Ebosion whebb exceptionally the Base of 4 Cliff RECEites 

FASTEB THAN THE UPPER PART 


shows that the waste from subaerial action is really greater tharf 
that from the action of the’ breakers.* Even when a cliff actually 
overhangs, however, it may often be shown that the apparent greater 
recession ot its base, and inferentially the more powerful denuding 

* Whitaker, Oeol Mag. iv, p. 447. 

2 P 
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action of tho sea, are deceptive. In Fig. 166, one of innumerable 
examples from the Old Ked Sandstone cliffs of Caithness and the 
Orkney and Shetland Islands, we at once perceive that the process 
of demolition is precisely similar to that already cited in Fig. 164. 
The cliff recedes by the loss of successive slices from its sea-front, 
which are wedged off not by the waves below, but by the subaerial 
agents above, along lines of parallel joint. To the inclination of 
these divisional planes at a high angle from the sea, the precipice 
owes its slope towards the land. 



Fig. IG^J.—Overhanoing Cliff, Brough of Birsa, Orkney. 


lee erosion . — Among the erosive operations of the sea must be 
included what is performed by floating, ice. Along the margin of 
Arctic lands a good deal of work is done by the broken-up floe-ice 
and ice-foot. These cakes of ice, driven ashore by storms, tear up 
the soft shallow-water or littoral deposits, rub and scratch the rocks, 
and push gravel and blocks of rocK before them as they strand on 
the beach. Icebergs also, when they get aground in deep water, 
must greatly disturb the sediment accumulating there, and may 
grind down any submarine rock on which they grate as they are 
driven along. The geological operations of floating ice were 
formerly invoked by geologists to explain much that is now believed 
to have been entirely the work of ice on land. , 

(3.) Transport.— By means of its currents the sea transports 
mechanically suspended sediment to varying distances from the land. 
The distance will depend on the size, form, and specific gravity 
of the sediment on the one hand, and on the velocity and transporting 
power of the marine current on the other. Babbage estimated 
that if from the mouth of a river 100 feet deep, suspended limestone 
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mud of different degrees of fineness, were discharged into a sea 
having a uniform depth of 1000 feet over a great extent, four 
varieties of silt falling respectively through 10, 8, 5, and 4 feet of 
water per hour would be distributed as in the following table.^ 


No. 

Velocity of fall 
per hour. 

Nearest distance of 
deposit to river. 

Length of deposit. 

Greatest distance 
of deposit from 
river. 


feet. 

miles. 

miles. 

miles. 

1. 

10 

180 

20 

200 

2. 

8 

225 

25 

250 

3. 

6 

360 

40 

400 

4. 

4 

450 

50 1 

500 


It must be borne in mind, however, that mechanical sediment 
sinks faster in salt than in fresh water.* The fine mud in the layer 
of river water which floats for a time on the salter and heavier sea- 
water begins to sink more rapidly as soon as the two waters com- 
mingle. 

Near the land, where the movements of the water are active, much 
coarse detritus is transported along shore or swept farther out to sea. 
A prevalent wind, by creating a current in a given direction, or a 
strong tidal current setting along a coast-line, will cause the shingle 
to travel coastwise, the stones getting more and more rounded and 
reduced in size as they recede from the sources. The Chesil Bank, 
which runs as a natural breakwater 16 miles long connecting the 
Isle of Portland with the mainland of Dorsetshire, consists of rounded 
shingle which is constantly being driven westwards. On the Moray 
Firth the reefs of miartz-rock about Cullen furnish abundance of 
shingle, which, urged by successive easterly gales, moves westwards 
along the coast for more than fifteen miles. The coarser sediment 
probably seldom goes much beyond the littoral zone. From a depth 
of even 600 fathoms in the North Atlantic between the Faroe 
Islands and Scotland small pebbles of volcanic and other rocks are 
dredged up which may have been carried by an Arctic under-current 
from the north. But recently Mr. Murray and Captain Tizzard have 
brought up large blocks of rounded shingle from the bank (300 
fathoms) between Scotland and Faroe. This coarse detritus can 
hardly be due to any present action of the sea, for at such depths 
the force of currents at the bottom must be too feeble to push along 
coarse shingle. It may be glacial detritus dating back to the Glacial 
Period. Much fina sediment is carried in suspension by the sea for 
long distances from land. The Amazon pours so much silt inip 
the sea as to discolour it for several hundred miles. After wet 
weather the sea around the shores of the British Islands is 
sometimes made turbid by the quantity of mud washed by raiu 

^ Q. J. Oeol, Boo. xii. 368. 

* For a suggested expiation of this fact fee Bamsay, Q. J, Oooi, Boo. xxxn. p. 12d. 
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and streams from the land. Dr. Carpenter found the bottom 
waters of the Mediterranean to be everywhere permeated by an 
extremely fine mud, derived no doubt from the rivers and shores of 
that sea. He remarks that the characteristic blueness of the 
Mediterranean, like that of the Lake of Geneva, may be due to 
the diffusion of exceedingly minute sedimentary particles through 
the water. 

During the voyage of the CliaUmgeYf from the abysses of the 
Pacific Ocean, at remote distances from land, the dredge brought up 
bushels of rounded pieces of pumice of all sizes up to blocks a foot in 
diameter. These fragments were all evidently water-worn, as if 
derived fiom land, though we are still ignorant of the extent to 
which they may have been supplied by submarine volcanic eruptions. 
Some small pieces were taken on the surface of the ocean in the 
tow-net. Bound volcanic islands, and off the coasts of volcanic tracts 
of the mainland, the sea is sometimes covered with floating pieces of 
water-vorn pumice swept out by flooded rivers. These fragments 
may drift away for hundreds or even thousands of miles until, 
becoming water-logged, they sink to the bottom. The universal 
distribution of pumice was one of the most noticeable features in 
the dredgings oi the Ghallenger. The clay which is found on the 
bottom of the ocean at the greatest distances from any shore 
contains only volcanic minerals and appears to be due to the tritura- 
tion of volcanic detritus. At a distance of several hundred miles 
from shore traces of the minerals of the crystalline rocks of the land 
begin to make their appearance.^ 

Another not unimportant process of marine transport is that 
performed by floating ice. Among the Arctic glaciers moraine stuff 
IS of rare occurrence ; but occasional blocks of rock and heaps of 
earth and stones fall from the cliffs which rise above the general waste 
of snow. Hence on the icebergs that float off from these glaciers, 
rock debris may sometimes be observed. It is transported southward 
for hundreds of miles until, by the shifting or melting of the bergs, 
it is dropped into deep water. The floor of certain portions of the 
North Atlantic in the pathway of the bergs may be plentifully 
strewn with this kind of detritus. By means of the ice-foot also, an 
enormous quantity of earth and stones is every year borne away from 
the shore by the disrupted ice, and is strewn over the floor of the 
sounds, bays, and channels 

(4.) Re production#- The sea, being the receptacle for the 
material worn away from the land, must receive and store up in its 
depths all that vast amount of detritus by the removal of which the 
level and contours of the land are in the course of time so greatly 
changed. The deposits which take place within the area covered by 
the sea may be divided into two groups— -the inorganic and organic. 
It is the former with which we have at present to deal; the latter 
will be discussed with the other geological functions of plants and 
» Murray, Proc, Boy. Soe. Edin, 1876-7, p. 247. 
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animals (see p. 461, seq,). The inorganic deposits of the sea-floor are 
(1) cliemical and (2) mechanical. 

i. Of Chemical deposits now forming on the sea-floor we know 
as yet very little. At the mouth of the Rhone a crystalline cal- 
careous deposit accumulates in which the debris of the sea-floor 
is enveloped. As sea-water contains so minute a proportion of 
carbonate of lime and so much larger a proportion of carbon 
dioxide than is needed to keep this carbonate in solution, Bischof 
estimated that no precipitation of carbonate of lime could take place 
from sea-water until after of the water had evaporated.^ It is 
thus evident that no deposit of lime in the open sea is possible from 
concentration of sea-water. But the calcareous formation on the 
sea-bottom opposite rivers like the Rhone may be explained by 
supposing that as the layer of river water floats and thins out Over 
the surface of the sea in warm weather with rapid evaporation, its 
comparatively large proportion of carbonate of lime may oe partially 
precipitated. It has been observed near Nice, as well as on the African 
coast and other parts of the Mediterranean shores, that the shore rocks 
within reach of the water have a hard varnish-like crust deposited 
upon them. This substance consists essentially of carbonate of lime. 
As it extends over rocks of the most various composition, it is probably 
due to a deposit of lime held in solution in the shore sea- water, and 
rapidly evaporated in pools or while bathing the surface of rocks 
expose to strong sun-heat.^ 

During the researches of the Challenger expedition, important 
facts ill the history of marine chemistry have been obtained from 
the abysses of the Atlantic and Pacific oceans. Some of these are 
referred to on pp. 441, 469. 

ii. The Mechanical deposits of the sea may. be- grouped into 
subdivisions according as they are directly connected with the waste 
of the land, or have originated at great depths and remote from land, 
when their source is not so obvious. 

A. Land-derived or Terrigenous . — ^These may be conveniently 
grouped according to their relative places on the sea^-bed. 

a, yhore Deposits. — The most conspicuous and familiar are the 
layers of gravel and sand wliich accumulate hetvsecn tide-marks. 
As a rule, the coarse materials- are thrown up about the upper limit 
of the beach. They seem to remain stationary there ; but if watched 
aud examined from time to time, they will be found to be continually 
shifted by high tides and storms,, so thalUhe bank or bar of. shingle 
retains its place though its component pebbles are being eonstamtly 
moved. During gales coincident with high tides, coarse gravel may 
be piled up considerably above the ordinary limit of the waves in 
tlie form of what are termed starm-heaches,^ Below the limit of coarse 
sliingle upon the beach lies the zone of fine gravel, and then that of 

* Chem Geol. i. p. 178. 

* SvlLSoe. QSd. France (8), U.jk 219, iikp. 46, vi. p. 84. 

Bee Kinahau ou Sea-beadies, Froc, Moy. fri^Acad, (2iid. ser.), iii. p. 101. 
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sand, the sediment, though liable to irregular distribution, yet 
tending to arrange itself according to coarseness and specific gravity, 
the rougher and heavier detritus lying at the upper, and the finer 
and lighter towards the lower edge of the shore. The nature of 
the littoral accumulations on any given part of a coast-line must 
depend either upon the character of the shore-rocks which at that 
locality are broken up by the waves, or upon the set of the 
shore-currents, and the kind of detritus they bear with them. Coasts 
exposed to heavy surf, especially where of a rocky character, are apt 
to present beaches of coarse shingle between their projecting pro- 
montories. Sheltered bays, on tlie other hand, where wave-action is 
comparatively feeble, afford a gathering ground for finer sediment 
such as sand and mud. Estuaries and inlets into which rivers enter 
frequently show wide muddy flats at low water. Deposits of com- 
minuted shells, coral-sand, or other calcareous organic remains 
thrown up on shore, may be cemented into compact rock by the 
solution and redeposit of carbonate of lime (p. 324). Where tidal 
currents sweep along a coast yielding much detritus, long bars or 
shoals may form parallel with the shore. On these the shingle and 
sand are driven coastwise in the direction of the prevalent current.^ 

/3. Infra -Littoral and Deeper- Water Deposits. — These extend 
from below low-water mark to a depth of sometimes as much as 2000 
fathoms, and reach a distance from land varying up to 200 miles or 
even more. Near land, and in comparatively shallow water, they 
consist of banks or sheets of sand, more rarely mixed with gravel. 
The bottom of the North Sea, for example, which between Britain 
and the continent of Europe lies at a depth never reaching 100 
fathoms, is irregularly marked by long ridges of sand enclosing here 
and there hollows where mud has been deposited. In the English 
Channel large banks of gravel extend through the Straits of Dover 
as far as the entrance to the North Sea. These features seem to 
indicate the line of the chief mud-bearing streams from the land, 
and the general disposition of currents and eddies in the sea which 
covers that region, the gravel ridges marking the tracts or junctions 
of the more rapidly moving currents, while the muddy hollows point 
to the eddies where the fine sediment is permitted to settle on the 
bottom. It is possible, however, that the inequalities on the floor of 
the North Sea, and their peculiarities of sediment, are not wholly 
modern, but may be partly due to irregular deposition of glacial drilt 
and partly to the contour of the ground before it was submerged and 
the land connection between Britain and Europe was destroyed. 

During the course of the voyage of the GhallengeTf the* 
approach to land could always be foretold from the character of the 
bottom, even at distances of 150 and 200 milea The deposits 
were found to consist of blue and green muds derived from the 
degradation of older ciystaJline rocks. At depths of 100 to 700 

* See Briatow and Whitaker on Oheeil Bank, Doraet, Gwl, Mao. (1869), vi. P- ^83; 
Kinabtn, Oeo?. Hag. (Decade 2.) (1874), i. 
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fathoms they are often coloured green by glauconite. At greater 
depths they consist of blue or dark slate-coloured mud with a thin 
upper red or brown layer. Throughout these land-derived sedi- 
ments particles of mica, quartz, and other minerals are distributed, 
the materials becoming coarser towards land. Pieces of wood, 
portions of fruits, and leaves of trees occur in them, and further 
indicate the reality of the transport of material from the land. Shells 
of pteropods, larval gasteropods, and lamellibranchs are tolerably 
abundant in these muds, with many infra-littoral species of Forami- 
nifera, and diatoms. Below 1500 or 1700 fathoms pteropod shells 
seldom appear, while at 3000 fathoms hardly a forarainifer or any 
calcareous organism remains.^ Round volcanic islands the bottom is 
found to be covered with grey mud and sand derived from the 
degradation of volcanic rocks. These deposits can be traced to great 
distances ; from Hawaii they extend for 200 miles or more. Pieces 
of pumice, scoriae, &c., occur in them, mingled with marine organisms, 
and more particularly with abundant grains, incrustations, and 
nodules of an earthy peroxide of manganese. Near coral-reefs the 
sea-floor is covered with a white calcareous mud derived from the 
abrasion of coral. The east coast of South America supplies a 
peculiar red mud which is spread over the Atlantic slope down to 
depths of more than 2000 fathoms. 

B. Abysmal . — Passing over at present the organic deposits which 
form so characteristic a feature on the floor of the deeper and more 
open parts of the ocean, we come to certain red and grey iflays found ' 
at depths of more than 2000 fathoms down to the ‘bottoms of the 
deepest abysses. These, by far the most wide-spread of oceanic 
deposits, consist of exceedingly fine clay, coloured sometimes red 
by iron-oxide, sometimes of a chocolate tint from manganese 
oxide, with grains of augite, felspar, and other volcanic minerals, 
pieces of palagonite and pumice, nodules of peroxide of manganese, 
and other mineral substances, together with Foraminifera^ and in some 
regions a large proportion of siliceous Badiolaria. These clays seem 
to result from the decomposition of pumice and fine volcanic dust 
transported from volcanic islands into mid ocean,* or from the 
accumulation of the detritus of submarine eruptions. The absence 
in them of obviously laud-derived non- volcanic minerals seems to 
point to an abundance of submarine volcanic action, of which as yet 
no other evidence has been obtained. The extreme slowness of deposit 
is strikingly brought out in the tracts of sea-floor farthest removed from 
land. From these localities great numbers of sharks’ teeth, with ear- 
bones and other bones of whales, were dredged up in the ex- 

pedition, — some of them quite fresh, others partially crusted with perox- 
ide of manganese, and some wholly and thickly surrounded with that 
substance. We cannot suppose that sharks and whales so abounded in 
the sea at one time as to cover the floor of the ocean with a continuous 

* Murray, Proc. Boy. 8oc. 1876, p. 519. 

* Murray, op. oU, and Proo. Boy. Soe, Min, ix. p. 247, 
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stratum of their remains. No doubt each haul of the dredge which 
brought up so many bones represented the droppings of many genera- 
tions. The successive stages of manganese incrustation point to a long, 
slow, undisturbed period, when so little sediment accumulated that the 
bones dropped at the beginning remained at the end still uncovered, 
or only so slightly covered as to be easily scraped up by the dredge. 
In these deposits, moreover, Mr. Murray has found numerous minute 
spherular particles of metallic iron which he regards as of cosmic 
origin — portions of the dust of meteorites which in the course of 
ages have fallen upon the sea-bottom. Such particles no doubt 
fall all over the ocean; but it is only on those parts of the bottom 
which, by reason of their distance from any land, receive accessions 
of deposit with extreme slowness — and where therefore the present 
surface may contain the dust of a long succession of years — that 
it may be expected to be possible to detect them. 

The abundant deposit of peroxide of manganese over the floor of 
the deep sea is one of the most singular features of recent discovery. 
It occurs as an earthy incrustation round bits of pumice, bones, and 
other objects (Fig. 167). The nodules possess a concentric arrange- 



FiG, 167.— Ma>oane8b Nodules. Floor of the North Pacific. Two-thibds 

NATURAL SIZE * 

A, Nodule from 2900 fathoms showing extenial form. B, Section of nodule from 27'10 
fathoms showing internal concentric deposit round a fragment of pumice. 

ment of lines not unlike those of urinary calculi. That they are 
foimed on the spot, and not drifted from a distance, was made abun- 
dantly' clear from their containing abysmal organisms, and enclosing 
more or less of the surrounding bottom, whatever its nature miglit 
happen to be. Quite recently Mr. J. Y. Buchanan has dredged similar 
siAall manganese concretions from some of the deejier parts of Loch 

> From the Reports of the “ Challenger ” Expedition. The detailed investigation by 
Hewrs. Murray and Renard of the deep-sea deposits obtained by this expedition will 
form ouo of the most important contributions yet made to our knowledge of toe diemisfry 
of the ooeanio abysses. 
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Eyne.^ The formation of such concretions may be analogous to the 
solution and deposition of oxides of iron and manganese oy organic 
acids, as on lake floors, bogs, <Src. (p. 463). In connection with the 
chemical reactions indicated by these nodules as taking place on the 
sea-bottom, reference may be made to a still more remarkable dis- 
covery made by Mr. Murray in the couree of his examinations of 
the materials brought up from the same abysmal deposits. He has 
detected abundant minute concretions or bundles of crystals which 
on analysis by M. Renard have been identified with the zeolite 
known as phillipsite. These crystals have certainly been formed 
directly on the sea-bottom, for they are found gathered round abysmal 
organisms. The importance of this fact in reference to the chemistry 
of marine deposits is at once obvious. 

Prom a comparison of the results of the dredgings made in recent 
years in all parts of the oceans, it is impossible to resist the con- 
clusion that there is nothing in the character of the deep-sea deposits 
which finds a parallel among the marine geological formations visible 
to us on land. It is only among the comparatively shallow water 
accumulations of the existing sea that we encounter analogies to the 
older formations. And thus we i each by another and a new approach 
the conclusion which on very different giounds has been airived at, 
viz., that the present continental ridges have existed from the 
lemotest times, and that the marine strata which constitute so 
large a portion of their mass have been af ciimulated not as deep 
water formations, but in comparatively shallow water along their 
flanks.^ 


§ 7. Denudation and Deposition.— T he results of the 
action of Air and Water upon Land.^ 

It majr be of advantage, before passing from the subject of 
the geological work of water, to consider the broad results achieved 
by the co-operation of all the forces by which the surface of the land 
is worn down. These results naturally group themselves under the 
two heads of Denudation and Deposition. 

1. Suhaerial Dmvdation — the general lowering of land. 

The true measure of denudation is to be sought in the amount of 
mineral matter removed i’rom the surface of the land and cari’ied 
into the sea. This is an appreciable and measurable quantity. 
There may be room for discussion as to the way in which the waste 
is to be apportioned to the different forces that have produced ^t, 
but the total amount of sea-borne detritus must be accepted as a fact 

‘ Nature, xviii. (1878), p. 628. 

* Proc. jRoj/. Oeograph. 800. July, 1879, 

* This section is mainly taken fiom an essay by the author, Tram. Geol. Boo. 
Gkwgww, iii. p. 163, 
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about which, when properly verified, no further question can possibly 
arise. In this manner the subject is at once disencumbered of 
difficulty in fixing the relative importance of rain, rivers, frost, 
glaciers, &c., considered as denuding agents. We have simply to 
deal with the sum-total of results achieved by all these forces 
acting severally and conjointly. Thus considered, this subject casts 
a new light on the origin of existing land-surfaces, and affords 
Some fresh data for approximating to a measure of past geological 
time. 

Of the mineral substances received by the sea from the land, 
vastly the larger portion is brought down by streams ; a relatively 
small amount is washed off* by the waves of tlie sea itself. It is the 
former, or stream-borne part, which is at present to be considered. 
The quantity of mineral matter carried every year into the ocean by 
the rivers of a continent represents the amount by which the general 
surface of that continent is annually lowered. Much has been 
written of the vastness of the yearly tribute of silt borne to the 
ocean by such '‘streams as the Ganges and Mississippi; but “the 
mere consideraiion of the number of cubic feet of detritus annually 
removed from any tract of land by its rivers does not produce so 
striking an impression upon the mind as the statement of how much 
the mean surface-level of the district in question would be reduced 
by such a removal.”^ This method of inquiry is so obvious and 
instructive that it probably received attention from early geologists, 
though data were still wanting for its proper application. Playfair, 
for instance, in speaking of the transference of material fiom the 
surface of the laud to the bottom of the sea, remarks that “ the 
time requisite for taking away by waste and erosion two feet from 
the surtace of all our continents and depositing it at the bottom of 
the sea, cannot be reckoned less than two hundred years.”* This 
estimate does not appear to have been based on any actual measure- 
ments, and must greatly exceed the truth ; but it serves to indicate 
how broad was the view that Playfair held of the theory which he 
undertook to illustrate. The first geologist who appears to have 
attempted to form any estimate on this subject from actually 
ascertained data, was Mr. Alfred Tylor, who, in the year 1850, 
published a paper in which he estimated the probable amount of 
solid matter annually brought into the ocean by rivers and other 
agents. He inferred that the quantity of detritus now distributed 
over the sea bottom every year would, at the end of 10,000 years, 
cause an elevation of the ocean-level to the extent of at least three 
inches.^ The subject was afterwards taken up by Dr. Croll, wlio 

• * Tylor, Phil Mag, 4th Beries, v. p. 268, 1850. 

* ** lUuatrations/* p. 424. Manfredi bad previouily made a oaloulation of the amoout 
of rain that falls over the globe, and of the quantity of earthy matter carried into the sea 
by rivers. He estimated that this earthy matter distributed over the sea bed must 
taise the level of the latter five inches in 348 years. Von Hoff, “ Veritnderuogen der 
BnJoberfliiebe.*’ Band i. p. 232. See the other autuorities there cited. 

» PWi. Jfop. foe. ott. 
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specially drew attention to the Mississippi as a measure of denudation 
and thereby of geological time.^ 

When the annual discharge of mineral matter carried seaward by 
a river and the area of country drained by that river are both known, 
the one sum divided by the other gives the amount by which the 
drainage area has its mean general level reduced in one year. Eor 
it is clear that if a river carries so many millions of cubic feet of 
sediment every year into the sea, the area drained by it must have 
lost that quantity of solid material, and if we could restore the 
sediment so as to spread it over the basin, the layer so laid down 
would represent the fraction of a foot by which the surface of the 
basin had been lowered during a year. 

It has been already shown that the material removed from the 
land by streams is twofold — one portion is chemically dissolved, the 
other is mechanically suspended in the water or pushed along the 
bottom. Properly to estimate the loss sustained by the surface 
of a drainage basin, we ought to know the amount of mineral 
matter removed in each of these conditions, and also the volume of 
water discharged, from measurements and estimates made at different 
seasons and extending over a succession of years. These data have 
not yet been fully collected from any river, though some of them 
have been ascertained with approximate accuracy, as in the Mississippi 
Survey of Messrs. Humphreys and Abbot, and the Danube Survey of 
the International Commission. As a rule, more attention has been 
shown to the amount of mechanically suspended matter than to that 
of the other ingredients. For the present, iherefore, we may confine 
ourselves to this part of the earthy substances removed from the 
land by running water. It will be borne in mind, however, that the 
following estimates, in so far as they are based upon only one portion 
of the waste of the land, are under-statements of the truth. 

The proportion of mineral substances held in suspension in the 
water of rivers has been already (p. 370) discussed. It was pointed 
out that it is most advantageous to determine the amount of mineral 
matter by weight, and then from its average specific gravity to 
estimate its bulk as an ingredient in river water. The proportion by 
weight is probably, on an average, about half that by bulk. 

It may seem superfluous to insist that the earthy matter borne 
into the sea from any given area represents so much actual loss from 
the surface of that area. Yet this self-evident statement is probably 
not realized by many geologists to the extent which it deserves. 
If a stream removes in one year one million of cubic yards of earth 
froin its drainage basin, that basin must have lost one million of 
cubic yards from its surface. From the data and authorities which 
have already been adduced (pp. 370, 371), the subjoined table has been 
constructed, in which are given the results of the measurement of 
the proportion of sediment in a few rivers. The last column shows 

* PhU. Mag. for February 1867, and May 1868. See also his “ Climate and Time.” 
Oeikie, Oeol. Mag. June 1868; iZVans, Qeoi, Soo. Olatgowt Ui. p. 153. 
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the fraction of a foot of rock (reckoning the specific gravity of the 
silt at 1*9 and that of rock at 2*5) which each river must remove 
from the general surface of its drainage basin in one year. 


Name of River. 

Area of basin In 
equal e miles. 

Annual discharge of 
sediment in cubic leet. 

Fi action of foot of 
rock by which the 
area of drainage is 
lowered in one year 

Mississippi . . 

1,147,000 

7,459,267,200 

BTlW 

Ganges (Upjier) . 

143,000 

6,368,077,440 

6^ 

Hoang Ho . . 

700,000 

17.520, 000, 000(?) ! 

iVsi 

lihone. 

25,000 

600,381,800 ) 

ISIS 

Danube . . . 

234,000 i 

1,253,738,600 

5^18 

Po 

30,000 

1,510,137,000 

730 


At the present rate of erosion, the rivers named in this table 
remove one foot of rock from the general surface of their basins 
in tlie following ratio : — The Mississippi removes one foot in 6000 
years; the Ganges above Ghazipur does the same in 823 years 
the Hoang Ho in 1464 years ; the lihone in 1528 years ; the Danube 
in 6846 years ; the Po in 729 years. If these rales should continue, 
the Mississippi basin will be lowered 10 feet in 60,000 years, 100 
feet in 600,000 years, 1000 feet in 6,000,000. Assuming Humboldt’s 
estimate of the mean height of the North American continent, 748 
feet,^ we find that at the Mississippi’s rate of denudation, this con- 
tinent would be worn away in about four and a half million years. 
The Ganges works still more rapidly. It removes one foot of rock 
in 823 years, and if Humboldt’s estimate of the average height of 
the Asiatic continent be accepted, viz., 1132 English feet, that mass 
of land, worn down at the rate at which the Ganges destroys it, 
would be reduced to the sea-level in little more than 930,000 years. 
Still more remarkable is the extent to which the River Po denudes 
its area of drainage. Even though measurements had not been 
made of the ratio of sediment contained in its “water, we should be 
prepared to find that proportion a remarkably large one if we look 
at the enormous cliauges which, within historic times, have been 
made by the alluvial accumulations of this river (p. 890). If the 
Po removes one loot of rock from its drainage basiu in 729 years, it 
will lower that basin 10 feet m 7290 years, 100 feet in 72,900 
years. If the whole of Europe (taken at a mean height of 671 feet) 
were denuded at the same rate, it would bo levelled in rather less 
than -half a million of years. 

It is not pretended that these results are strictly accurate. On 

^ Iq my on^iiual paper the ana of dr.'ioage of the Ganges was given as 482,480 
square miles. But Uio area from which the annual discharge of silt was there givin 
was only that part of the Gaiigetic basin above Qhaziphr, whi^ Dr. Haughton estimates 
at 143,000 square miles (Proe. Boy. VuUin Soo. 1879, No. xzxix.), Henoa, as he has 
pointed out, the rate of en>sion is really much greater tbau I had made it. I have 
recalculated the rate from the altered data, and the result is as giveu above. 

> Ante, p. 80. 
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the other hand they are not mere guesses. The amount of water 
flowing into the sea, and the annual discharge of sediment, have 
been in each case measured with greater or less precision. The areas 
of drainage may perhaps require to be increased or lessened. But 
though some change may be made upon the ultimate results just 
given, it is hardly possible to consider them attentively without being 
forced to ask whether those enormous periods which geologists have 
been in the habit of demanding for the accomplishment of geological 
phenomena, and more especially for the very phenomena of denuda- 
tion, are not in reality far too vast. If the Mississippi is carrying on 
the process of denudation so rapidly that at the same rate the whole 
of North America might be levelled in four and a half millions of 
years, surely it is most unphilosophical to demand unlimited ages 
for similar but often much less extensive denudations in the geo- 
logical past. Moreover, that rate of erosion appears on the whole 
to be rather below the average in point of rapidity. The Po, for 
instance, works more than eight times as fast. But as the physics 
of the Mississippi have been more carefully studied than those of 
perhaps any other river, and as that river drains so extensive a 
region, embracing so many varieties of climate, rock and soil, we shall 
probably not exaggerate the result if we assume the Mississippi ratios 
as an average. It is of course obvious that as the level of me land 
is lowered the rate of subaerial denudation decreases, so that on the 
supposition that no subterranean movements took place to aid or 
retard the denudation, the last stages in the demolition of a continent 
must be enormously slower than during earlier periods. 

There is another point of view from which a geologist may 
advantageously contemplate the active denudation of a country. 
He may estiniate the annual rainfall and the proportion of water 
which returns to the sea. If he can obtain a probable average ratio 
for the earthy substances contained in the riyer water which enters 
the sea, he will be able to estimate the mean amount of loss sustained 
by the whole country. Thus, taking the average rainfall of the 
British Islands at 36 inches annually, and the superficial area over 
which this rain is discharged at 120,000 square miles, then it will be 
found that the total quantity of rain received in one year by the 
British Isles is equal to about 68 cubic miles of water. If the 
proportion of raintall returned to the sea by streams be taken at a 
third, there are 23 cubic miles; if at a fourth, there are 17 cubic 
miles of fresh water sent off the surface of the British Islands into 
the sea in one year. Assuming, in the next place, that the average 
ratio of mechanical impurities is only by volume of the water, 
proportion of the rainfall returned to the sea being J, then it 
will follow that of a foot of rock is removed from the genel-al 
surface of Britain every year. One foot will be planed away in 8800 
years. INhe mean height of the British Islands be taken at 650 
feet, then, if the ratio now assumed were to continue, these islands 
might be levelled in about five and a half millions of years. Much 
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more detailed obseryation is Deeded before any estimate of this 
kind can be based upon accurate and reliable data. But it illustrates 
a method of vividly bringing before the mind the reality and extent 
of the denudation now in progress. 

2. Svbaerial denudation— the unequal erosion of land. 

It is obvious that the earthy matter annually removed from 
the surface of the land does not come equally from the whole 
surface. The determination of its total quantity furnishes no 
aid in apportioning the loss, or in ascertaining how much each part 
of the surface has contributed to the total amount of sediment. 
On plains, watersheds, and more or less level ground, the pro- 
portion of loss may be small, while on slopes and in valleys it may 
be great, and it may not be easy to fix the true ratios in these cases. 
But it must be borne in mind that estimates and measurements of the 
sum-total of denudation are not thereby affected. If we allow too 
little for the loss from the surface of the tablelands, we increase the 
proportion of the loss sustained by the sides and bottoms of the valleys, 
and vke versa. 

While these proportions vary indefinitely with the form of the 
surface, rainfall, &c., the balance of loss must always be, on the whole, 
on the side of the sloping surfaces. In order to show the full import 
of this part of the subject, certain ratios may here be assumed which 
are probably understatements rather than exaggerations. Let us 
take the proportion between the extent of the plains and tablelands 
of a country, and the area of its valleys, to be as nine to one ; in other 
words, that of the whole surface of the country, nine-tenths consists 
of broad undulating plains, or other comparatively level ground, and 
one-tenth of steeper slopes. Let it be further assumed that the 
erosion of the surface is nine times greater over the latter than over 
the former area, so that while the more level parts of the country 
have been lowered one foot, the valleys have lost nine feet. If, fol- 
lowing the measurements and calculations already given, we admit 
that the mean annual quantity of detritus carried to the sea may, 
with some probability, be regarded as equal to the yearly loss of 
of a foot of rock from the general surface of the country, then, appor- 
tioning this loss over the surface in the ratio just given, we find that 
it amounts to of a foot from the more level grounds in 6000 years, 
and 6 feet from the valleys. in the same space of time. Now, if 4 of 
a foot be removed from the level grounds in 6000 years, 1 foot will 
be removed in 10,800 years; and if 5 feet be worn out of the 
valleys in 6000 years, 1 foot will be worn out in 1200 years. This is 
ecfhal to a loss of only ^ of an inch from the tabjeland in 75 years, 
wmle the same amount is excavated from the valleys in years. 

It may seem at first sight that such a loss as only %^gle lin^ 
from the surface of the open country during more than lapse of 
a long human life is almost too trifling to be taken into account, as 
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it is certainly too small to be generally appreciable. In the same way, 
if we are told that the constant wear and tear which is going on before 
our eyes in valleys and watercourses, does not effect more than the 
removal of one line of rook in eight and a half years, we may naturally 
enough regard such a statement as probably an underestimate. But 
if we only permit the multiplying power of time to come into play, 
the full force of these seemingly insignificant quantities is soon made 
apparent. For we find by a simple piece of arithmetic, that at the 
rate of denudation which has been just postulated as probably a fair 
average, a valley 1000 feet deep may be excavated in 1,200,000, a 
period which, in the eyes of most geologists, will seem short indeed. 

Objection may be taken to the ratios from which this average rate 
of denudation is computed. Without attempting to decide what this 
average rate actually is — a question which must be determined for 
each region upon much fuller data than are at present available — the 
geologist will find advantage in considering, from the point of view 
now indicated, what, according to the most probable estimates, is. 
actually in progress around him. Let him assume any other appor- 
tioning of the total amount of denudation, he does not thereby lessen 
the measurement of that amount, which can be and has been ascer- 
tained in the annual discharge of rivers. A certain determined 
quantity of rook is annually worn off the surface of the land. If, as 
already remarked, we represent too large a proportion to be derived 
from the valleys and watercourses we diminish the loss from the 
open country ; or, if we make the contingent derived from the latter 
too great we lessen that from the former. Under any ascertained or 
assumed proportion the facts remain, that the land loses a certain 
ascertainable fraction of a foot from its general surface per annum, 
and that the loss from the valleys and watercourses is larger than 
that fraction, while the loss from the level grounds is less. 

3. Marine denudation — its comparative rate. 

From the destructive effects of occasional storms an exaggerated 
estimate has been formed of the relative potency of marine erosion. 
That the amount of waste by the sea must be inconceivably less than 
that effected by the subaerial agents will be evident if we consider 
how small is the extent of surface exposed to the power of the waves 
when contrasted with that which is under the influence of atmospheric 
waste. In the general degradation of the land this is an advantage 
in favour of the subaerial agents, which would not be counterbaknced 
unless the rate of waste by the sea were many thousands or millions 
of times greater than that of rains, frosts, and streams. But^ in 
reality no. such compensation exists. In order to see this, it is only 
necessar^p place side by side measurements of the amount of work 
actuaUy^fcformed by the two classes of agents. Let us suppose, 
for instafi^, that the sea eats away a continent at the rate of ten feet 
in a century*— an estimate which probably attributes to the wayes a 
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much higher rate of erosion than can, as the average, be claimed for 
them.^ Then a slice of about a mile in breadth will require about 
62,800 years for its demolition, ten miles will be eaten away in 
528,000 years, one hundred miles in 6,280,000 years. Now we have 
already seen that, on a moderate computation, the land loses about 
a foot from its general surface in 6000 years, and that by the 
continuance of this rate of subaerial denudation, the continent of 
Europe might be worn away in about 4,000,000 years. Hence, be- 
fore the sea, advancing at the rate of ten feet in a century, could 
pare off more than a mere marginal strip of land, between 70 and 80 
miles in breadth, the whole land might be washed into the ocean by 
atmospheric denudation. 

Some such results as the?e would necessarily be produced if no 
disturbance took place in the relative levels of sea and land. But in 
estimating the amount of influence to bo attributed to each of the 
denuding agents in past times, we require to take into account the 
complicated effects which would arise from the upheaval or depression 
of the earth’s crust. If frequent risings of the land or elevations of 
the sea-floor into land had not taken place in the geological past, 
there could have been no great thickness of stratified rocks formed, 
for the first continents must soon have been washed away. But the 
great depth of the stratified part of the earth’s crust and the abundant 
breaks and unconformabilities among these sedimentary masses, show 
how constantly on the one hand the waste of the land was compensated 
by the result of elevatory movements, while on the other, the con- 
tinued upward growth of vast masses of sedimentary deposits was 
rendered possible by prolonged depression of the sea-bed. 

When a mass of land is raised to a higher level above the sea, a 
larger surface is exposed to denudation. As a rule a greater rain- 
fall is the result, and consequently also a more active waste of the 
surface by subaerial agents. It is true that a greater extent of coast 
line is exposed to the action of the waves, but a little reflection will 
show that this increase will not, on the whole, bring with it a pro- 
portionate increase in the amount of marine denudation. For as the 
land rises the cliffs are removed from the reach of the breakers, and 
a more sloping beach Is produced on which the sea cannot act with 
the same potency as when it beats against a cliff-line. Moreover, os 
the sea-floor approaches nearer to the surface of the water it is the 
former detritus washed off the land and deposited under the sea, 
which first comes within the reach of the currents and waves. This 
serves, in some measure, as a protection to the solid rock below, and 
must be cut away by the ocean before that rock can be exposed anew. 
While, therefore, elevatory movements tend on the whole to accelerate 
the action of subaerial denudation, they in some degree check the 

- It may bo objected (hat this rate ia far below that of paHa of till east coast of 
jfnglaod, where the land sometimee loece three or four yards in one year. Bnt on tbe 
otinr bend, elong the rooky weatem'cooat, the lose Is p* rbape not lo mnoh as one toot 
in ftoentmy. 
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natural and ordinary influence of the sea in wasting the land. 
Again, the influence of movements of depression will probably be 
found to tend in an opposite direction. The lowering of the general 
level of the land will, as a rule, help to lessen the rainfall, and con- 
sequently the rate of subaerial denudation. At the same time it will 
aid the action of the waves by removing under their level the detritus 
produced by them and heaped up on the beach, and by thus bringing 
constantly within reach of the sea fresh portions of the land-surface. 
But even with these advantages in favour of marine denudation, the 
balance of power will probably, on the whole, remain always on the 
side of the subaerial agents. 

4. Marine Denudation — its final result. 

The general result of the erosive action of the sea on the land 
is the production of a submarine plain. As the sea advances the 
sites of successive lines of beach pass under low-water mark. Where 
erosion is in full operation the littoral belt, as far down as wave- 
action has influence, is ground down by moving detritus (Fig. 162). 
This result may often be instructively observed, on a small scale, 
upon rocky shores where sections like that in Fig. 165 occur. We 
can conceive that should no change of level between sea and land take 
place, the sea might slowly eat its way far into the land, and pro- 
duce a gently sloping yet apparently almost horizontal selvage of plain 



Fig. 168. — ^Rocks gbound eown to a Plain on the Beach by Wave-action. 

covered permanently by the waves. In such a submarine plain the 
influence of geological structure, and notably of the relative powers 
of resistance of diff'erent rocks, would make itself conspicuous, as 
may be seen even on a small scale on any rocky beach (Fig. 168). 
The present promontories caused by the superior hardness of their 
[component rocks would no doubt oe represented by ridges on the 

E queous plateau, while the existing bays and creeks worn out of 
jr rocks would be marked by lines of valleys or hollows.^ 

This tendency to the formation of a submarine plain along the 
gin of the land deserves special attention by the student* of 
idation. The angle at which a mass of land descends to the 
level serves roughly to indicate the depth of water near shorew 
recipitons coast commonly rises out of deep water ; a low coast 
ually skii^d with shallow water, the line of slope above sea-levef 

Hr. excellent paper on eahaerial denndation cited on p. 488, 

wuitea out the different results which are obtained by the subaerial forces from” 
of sea-action in the preduotion of lines of oUff. 
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being in a general way prolonged below it. The belt of beach 
forms a kind of terrace or notch along the maritime slope. Some- 
times, where the coast-line is precipitous, this terrace is nearly or 
wholly wanting. In other places it runs out a good way beyond low- 
water mark. On a great scale the floor of the North Sea and that 



Fig. 169.-— Map op British Submarine Platform. 


The darker tint represents sea-bottom more than 100 fathoms deep, ■while the paler 
shading shows the area of les.s depths. The figures mark the depth in fathoms. The 
narrow channel between Norway and Denmark is 2580 I'cet deep. 

of the Atlantic Ocean, for a distance of 300 miles to the west of 
Jreland, may be regarded as a marine jilatform that once formed 
part of the European continent (Fig. 169), and has been reduced by 
denudation and subsidence to its present position. 

So far as the present rigim of nature has been explored, 
would seem to be inevitable that, unless where subterranean 
moyements interfere, or where volcanic rocks are poured forth at 
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the surface, a submarine plain should be formed along the margin of 
the land. This final result of denudation has been achieved again 
and again in the geological past, as is shown by the existence of 
tablelands of erosion {ante^ p. 40). To these tablelands the name of 
“plains of marine denudation” has been applied by A. C. Ramsay. 
From what has now been said, however, it will be seen that in their 
actual production the sea has really had less to do than the meteoric 
agents. A “ plain of marine denudation ” is that sea-level to which 
a mass of land has been reduced mainly by the subaerial forces ; the 
line below which further degradation became impossible, because 
the land was thereafter protected by being covered by the sea. 
Undoubtedly the last touches in the long process of sculpturing 
were given by marine waves and currents, and the surface of the plain, 
save where it has subsided, may correspond generally with the lower 
limit of wave-action. Nevertheless, in the past history of our planet 
the influence of the ocean has probably been far more conservative 
than destructive. Beneath the reach of the waves the surface of the 
abraded land has escaped the demolition which sooner or later 
overtakes all that rises above them. 

5. Deposition — the framework of new land. 

If a survey of the geological changes in daily progress upon the 
surface of the earth leads us to realise how momentously the land 
is being worn down by the various epigene agents, it ought also to 
impress us with the vast scale on which new formations— the founda- 
tion of future land— are being continually accumulated. Every 
foot of rock removed from the surface of a country is represented 
by a corresponding amount of sedimentary material arranged some- 
where beneath the sea. Denudation and deposition are synchronous 
and co-equal. 

On land vast accumulations of detrital formations are now in 
progress. Alluvial plains of every size, from those of mere 
brooks up to those of the largest rivers, are built up of gravel, sand, 
and mud derived from the disintegration of higher ground. From 
the level of the present streams successive terraces of these for- 
mations can be followed up to heights of several hundred feet. 
Over wide regions the daily changes of temperature and wind supply 
a continual dust, which, in the course of centuries, has accumulated 
to a depth of sometimes 1500 feet, and covers thousands of square 
miles of the surface of the continents. The numerous lakes that dot 
the surface of the land serve as receptacles in which a ceaseless 
deposition of sediment takes place. Already an unknown number, 
of once existent lakes has been entirely filled up with detrital 
accumulations,, and every stage towards extinction may be traced in 
those that remain. 

But extensive though the terrestrial sedimentary deposits may 
be, they can be regarded merely as temporary accumulations of the 
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detritus. Save where protected and concealed under the water of 
lakes, they are everywhere exposed to a renewal of the denudation 
to which they owe their origin. Only where the sediment is strewn 
over the sea-floor beneath the limit of breaker-action is it permitted 
to accumulate undisturbed. In these quiet depths are now growing 
the shales, sandstones, and limestones, which by future terrestrial 
revolutions will be raised into land, as those of older times have 
been. Between the modern deposits, and those of former sea bottoms 
which have been upheaved, there is the closest parallel. Deposi- 
tion will obviously continue as long as denudation lasts. The 
secular movements of the crust seem to have been always sufficiently 
frequent and extensive to prevent cessation of these operations. And 
so we may anticipate that it will be for many geological ages yet to 
come. Elevation of land will repair what has been lost by superficial 
waste, and subsidence of sea-level will provide space for continued 
growth of sedimentary deposits. 


Section III—Life. 

Among the agents by which geological changes are now, and in 
past time have been effected upon the earth’s surface living organisms 
take by no means an unimportant place. They serve as a vehicle for 
continual transferences from the atmosphere into the mineral world, 
and from the mineral world back into the atmosphere. Thus they 
decompose atmospheric carbon dioxide, and in this process have 
gradually removed from the atmosphere the vast volumes of this gas 
now locked up within the earth’s crust in beds of solid coal, By 
their decomposition organic acids are produced which partly enter 
into mineral combinations, and partly return to the atmosphere as 
carbon dioxide. Plants abstract from the soil silica, alkalies, calcium 
phosphate and other mineral substances which enter largely into 
the composition of the hard parts of animals. On the death and 
decomposition of animals these substances are once more relegated 
to the inorganic world, thence to enter upon a new circulation 
through the tissues of living organisms. 

From a geological point of view the operations of organic life 
may be considered under three aspects — destructive, conservative, 
and Teproductive, 


§ 1. Destructive Action, 


Plants in several ways promote the disintegration of rocks. 

1. By keeping the surfaces of rocks moist, they provide means 
for the continuous solvent action of water. This influence is par* 
ticularly observable among liverworts, mosses and similar moisture- 
lovinar plants. 


2r By their decay they supply an i ^ ^ 

which exert a powerful influence upon soils, minerals and rooks, 
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humus, or organic portion of vegetable soil, consists of the remains 
of plants and animals in all stages of decay, and contains a complex 
series of organic compounds still imperfectly understood. Among 
these are humic, crenic and apocrenic acids. The action of these 
organic acids is twofold. (1.) From their tendency to oxidation they 
exert a markedly reducing influence {ante p. 332). Thus they con* 
vert metallic sulphates into sulphides, as in the abundant pyritous 
incrustations of coal-seams, shell-bearing clays, and even some- 
times of mine timbers. Metallic salts are still further reduced 
to the state of native metals. Native silver occurs among silver 
ores in fossil wood among the Permian rocks of Hesse. Native 
copper has been frequently noticed in the timber props of mines ; 
it was found hanging in stalactites from the timbers of the 
Ducktown copper mines, Tennessee, when the mines were re-opened 
after being shut up daring the civil war. Fossil fishes from the 
Kupferschiefer have been encrusted with native copper, and fish teeth 
have been obtained from Liguria completely replaced by this metal. 
(2.) They exert a remarkable power of dissolving mineral sub- 
stances. This phase of their activity has probably been undervalued 
by geologists.^ Experiments have shown that many of the common 
minerals of rocks are attacked by organic acids. There is reason to 
believe that in the decomposition effected by meteoric waters, and 
usually attributed mainly to the operation of carbonic acid, the initial 
stages of attack are due to the powerful solvent capacities of the 
humus acids. Owing, however, to the facility with which these acids 
pass into higher states of oxidation, it is chiefly as carbonates that 
the results of their action are carried down into deeper parts of the 
crust or brought up to the surface. Carbonic acid is no doubt the 
final condition into which these unstable organic compounds pass. 
During their existence, however, they attack not merely alkalies 
and alkaline earths, but even dissolve silica. The relative proportion 
of silica in river waters has been referred to the greater or less 
abundance of humus in their hydrographical basins,* the presence of 
a large percentage of silica being a concomitant of a large proportion 
of organic matter. Further evidence of the important influence of 
organic acids upon the solution of silica is supplied by many siliceous 
deposits (p. 463). 

Wherever a layer of humus has spread over the surface of the 
land, traces of its characteristic decompositions may be found in the 
soils, subsoils and underlying rocks. Next the surface the normal 
colour of the subsoils is usually changed by oxidation and hydration 
into tints of brown and yellow, the lower limit of the weathered 
zone being often sharply defined. It has recently been proposed to 
ascribe mainly to the operation of the humus acids the thick layer df 
decomposed rock above (p. 338) noticed as observable so frequently 

‘ This haa recently been strongly insisted upon by A. A. Julien in a memoir on 
[he Gwlogio^ Action of the Humus Acids. Amw. Arne, 1879, p. 311. 

* Sterry Hunt’s “ Chemical and Geological Essaye,” pp. 126, 156. 
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south of the limits of the ice of the glacial period, and the inference has 
been drawn that even where the surface is now comparatively barren 
the mere existence of this thick decomposed layer affords a pre- 
sumption that it once underlay an abundant vegetation, such as a 
heavy primeval forest-growth.^ Nor is the chemical action con- 
fined to the superficial layers. The organic acids are carried down 
beneath the surlace, and initiate that seiies of alterations which 
carbonic acid and the alkaline carbonates efiect among subterranean 
rock-masses (ante p. 348). 

3. Plants insert their roots or branches between the joints of rock 
or penetrate beneath the soil. Two marked effects are tiaceable to 
this action. In the first place large slices of rock may be wedged 
off from the sides of wooded hills and cliffs. Even among old ruins 
an occasional sapling ash or elm may be found to have cast its roots 
round a portion of the masonry and to be slowly detaching it from 
the rest of the wall. In the second place the soil and subsoil are 
opened up to the decomposing influences of the air and descending 
water. The distances to which, under favourable cii cumstances, roots 
may penetrate downward are much greater than might be supposed. 
Thus in the loess of Nebraska the buffalo-berry (Shepherdia 
argophylla) has been observed to send a root 55 feet down fiom the 
surface, and in that of Iowa the roots of grasses penetrate from 
5 to 25 feet.^ 

4. By attracting rain, as thick forests, woods and mosses, more 
particularly on elevated ground, are believed to do, plants accelerate 
the general scouring of a country by running water. The indiscri- 
minate destruction of the woods in the Levant has been assigned, 
with much plausibility, as the main cause of the present desiccation 
of that region.^ 

5. Plants promote the decay of diseased and dead plants and 
animals, as when fungi overspreii a damp rotting tree or the carcase 
of a dead animal. 

Animals. — The destructive influences of the animal kingdom 
likewise show themselves in several distinct ways. 

1. The surface soil is moved, and exposed thereby to attack by 
rain, wind, &c. As Darwin showed, the common earth-worm is con- 
tinually engaged in bringing up the fine particles of soil to the sur- 
face. He found that in fifteen years a layer of burnt marl had been 
buried under 3 inches of loam which he attributed to this operation.* 
It has been already pointed out that part of the growth of soil may 
be due to wmd-action (ante p. 321). There can oe no doubt, how- 
ever, that the materials of vegetable soil are largely commingled and 
fertilized by the earth-worm, and in particular that, by beingorought 

* Julien, op. cit. p. 878. 

» Aogbey’B « Physical Geography and Geology of Nebraska,” 1880, p. 275. 

• See on this disputed (question the works cited by Eolleston, Jmm. Boy. Oeog. Soe. 
zlix, (1870). The destruoUou of forests is also alleged to increase the number and 
severi^ of hail-storms. 

QedL Boc. v. p. 506. 
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up to the surface, the fine particles are exposed to meteoric influences ; 
notably to wind and rain. Even a grass-covered surface may, from 
this cause, sufier a slow denudation. 

Burrowing animals, by throwing up the soil and subsoil, expose 
these to be dried and blown away by the wind. At the same time 
their subterranean passages serve to drain off the superficial water 
and to injure the stability of the surface of the ground above them. In 
Britain the mole and rabbit are familiar examples. In North America 
the prairie dog and gopher have undermined extensive tracts of 
pasture land in the west. In Cape Colony wide areas of open 
country seem to be in a constant state of eruption from the burrow- 
ing operations of multitudes of Bathyergi and Ghrysoehloris — small 
mole-like animals which bring up the soil and bury the grassy 
vegetation under it. The decomposition of animal remains gives 
rise to some of the same chemical changes as are produced by that 
of plants. 

2. The flow of streams is sometimes interfered with, or even 
diverted, by the operations of animals. Thus the beaver, by cutting 
down trees (sometimes one foot or more in diameter) and construct- 
ing dams with the stems and branches, checks the flow of water- 
courses, intercepts floating materials, and sometimes even diverts 
the water into new channels. This action is typically displayed in 
Canada and in the Rocky Mountain regions of the United States. 
Thousands of acres in many valleys have been converted into lakesi 
which, intercepting the sediment carried down by the streams, and 
being likewise invaded by marshy vegetation, have subsequently 
become morass and finally meadow-land. The extent to which, in 
these regions, the alluvial formations of valleys have been modified 
and extended by the operations of the beaver is almost incredible. 
The embankments of the Mississippi are sometimes weakened to such 
an extent by the burrowings of the cray-fish as to give way and 



Fie, 170. — Shell-bobings nr Limestoni. 

allow the river to inundate the surrounding country. Similar results 
have happened in Europe from the subterranean operations of 
rats. 

8. Some Mollusca (PholaSj Saxicava, Teredo^ &c., Fig. 170) bore 
into stone or wood, and by the number of contiguous perforations 
greatly weaken the material. Pieces of drift-wood are soon riddled 
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with long holes by the teredo ; while wooden piers, and the bottoms 
of wooden ships, are often rapidly perforated. Saxicavous shells, 
by piercing stone and leaving open cavities for rain and sea-water to 
fill, promote its decay. 

4. Many animals exercise a ruinously destructive influence upon 
vegetation. Of the various insect plagues of this kind it will be 
enough to enumerate the locust, phylloxera, and Colorado beetle. 
The pasture in some parts of the south of Scotland has in recent 
years been much damaged by mice, which have increased in numbers 
owing to the indiscriminate shooting and trapping of owls, hawks, 
and other predaceous creatures. Grasshoppers cause the destruction 
of vegetation in some parts of Wyoming and other Western Territories 
of the United States. The way in which animals destroy each 
other, often on a great scale, may likewise be included among the 
geological operations now under description. 


§ 2. Conservative Action. 

Plants. — The protective influence of vegetation is well known. 

1. The formation of a stratum of turf protects soil and rocks from 
bein^ rapidly removed by rain or wind. Hence the surface of a 
district so protected is denuded with extreme slowness except along 
the lines of its water-courses. 

2. Many plants, even without forming a layer of turf, serve by 
their roots or branches to protect the loose sand or soil on which 
they grow from being removed by wind. The common sand-carex 
and other arenaceous plants bind littoral sand-dunes and give them 
a permanence which would at once be destroyed were the sand laid 
bare again to storms. In North America the sandy tracts of the 
Western Territories are in many places protected by the sage-brush 
and grease-wood. The growtli ol shrubs and brushwood along the 
course of a stream not only keeps the alluvial banks from being so 
easily undermined and removed as would otherwise be the case, but 
serves to arrest the sediment in floods, filtering the water, and thereby 
adding to the height of the flood plain. On some parts of the west 
coast of France extensive ranges of sand-hills have been gradually 
planted with pine woods, which, while preventing the destructive 
inland march of the sand, also yield a large revenue in timber, 
and have so influenced the climate as to make these districts a 
resort for pulmonary invalids.^ In tropical countries the mangiove 
grows along the sea-margin, and not only protects the land, but 
adds to its breadth, by forming and increasing a maritime alluvial 
belt. 

3. Some marine plants likewise afibrd protection to shore rocks. 
This is done by the hard incrustation of calcareous uullipores ; like- 

* De lAvergne, “ Eoonomie nude de la Prance depui* 1789,” p. 297. Min, 

Oct. 1864, aiticle on Coai£Brous Trees. 
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wise by the tangles and smaller fuel which, growing abundantly 
on the littoral zone, break the force of waves, or diminish the effects 
of ground swell. 

4. Forests and brushwood protect soil, especially on slopes, from 
being washed away by rain. This is shown by the disastrous results 
of the thoughtless destruction of woods. According to Reclus,^ in 
the three centuries from 1471 to 1776, the vigueries,” or provostry- 
districts of the French Alps, lost a third, a half, and even three^ 
fourths of their cultivated ground, and the population has diminished 
in somewhat similar proportions. From 1836 to 1866 the depart- 
ments of Hautes and Basses Alpes lost 25,000 inhabitants, or nearly 
one-tenth of their population — a diminution which has with plausi- 
bility been assigned to the reckless removal of the pine forests, 
whereby the steep mountain sides have been washed bare of their 
soil. The desiccation of the countries bordering the eastern Mediter- 
ranean has been ascribed to a similar cause.* 

5. In mountain districts pine forests exercise also an important 
conservative function in preventing the formation or arresting the 
progress of avalanches. In Switzerland some of the forests which 
cross the lines of frequent snow-falls are carefully preserved. 

Animals do not exert any important conservative action upon 
the earth’s surface, save in so far as they form new deposits, as will 
be immediately referred to. In the prairie regions of Wyoming and 
other tracts of North America, some interesting minor effects are 
referable to the herds of roving animals which migrate over these 
territories. The trails made by the bison, the elk, and the big-horn 
or mountain-sheep are firmly trodden tracks on which vegetation will 
not grow for many years. All over the region traversed by the bison 
numerous circular patches of grass are to be seen which have been 
formed on the hollows where this animal has wallowed. Originally 
they are shallow depressions formed in great numbers where a herd 
of bisons has rested for a time. On the advent of the rains they be- 
come pools of water ; thereafter grasses spring up luxuriantly, and so 
bind the soil together that these grassy patches, or “ bison-wallows,’* 
may actually become slightly raised above the general level if the 
surrounding ground becomes parched and degraded by winds.^ 


§. 3. Reproductive Action. 

Plants. — Both plants and animals contribute materials towards 
new pological formations, chiefly by the aggregation of their remains, 
partly from their chemical action. Their remains are enclosed in 
deposits of sand and mud, the bulk of which they thus help ‘to 

\ ^ Terre, p. 410. 

Recent attempU to reclotho the dessicated stone-wastes of Dalmatia with trees 
attend^ with success. See Mojsisovics, Jahrb. OeoL Beioheatut. 1880, 

p. 210. 

* Comstoch in Captain Jones' “ Beconnaissance of N.W. Wyoming,” 1875, p. 176. 
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increase, and likewise by themselves form not unimportant deposits. 
Of plant formations the following illustrative examples may be 
given : — 

1. Humus, Black Soils, &c. — Long continued growth and 
decay of vegetation upon a land surface, not only promotes disinte- 
gration of the superficial rock, but produces an organic residue, the 
intermingling of which with mineral debris constitutes vegetable 
soil. Undisturbed through long ages, this process has, under favour- 
able conditions, given rise to thick accumulations of a rich dark 
loam. Such are the *^regur,” or rich black cotton soil of India, the 
“ tchernayzem,” or black earth, of Eussia, containing from 6 to 10 
per cent, of organic matter, and the deep fertile soil of the American 
prairies and savannahs. These formations cover plains many 
tliousands of square miles in extent. The ‘Hundras” of northern 
latitudes are frozen plains of which the surface is covered with arctic 
mosses and other plants.^ 

2. Peat-mosses and Bogs. — In temperate and arctic 
latitudes, marshy vegetation accumulates in places to a depth of 
sometimes 40 or 50 feet in what are termed bogs or peat-mosses. 
In northern Europe and America these vegetable deposits have been 
largely formed by mosses, especially species of sphagnum^ which, 
growing on hill tops, slopes, and valley bottoms as a wet spongy 
fibrous mass, die in their lower parts and send out new fibres above. 
Among the Alps, as also in the northern parts of South America, 
and among the Chatham Islands, east of New Zealand, the same part 
is played by various phanerogamous plants, which form on the surface 
a thick stratum of peat. A succession can sometimes be detected 
in the vegetation out of which the peat has been formed. Thus in 
Europe among the bottom layers traces of rush (Juncus), sedge (Jns), 
and fescue-grass (Festuca) may be observed, while not infiequently 
an underlying layer of fresh-water marl, full of mouldering shells of 
Limnea, Planorhis and other lacustrine molluscs, shows that the area 
was originally a lake which has been filled up with vegetation, 
The next and chief layer of the peat will usually be found to con- 
sist mainly of matted fibres of different mosses, particularly Sphagnum, 
Polytrichum, and Brymi, mingled with roots of coarse grasses and 
aquatic plants. The higher layers frequently abound in the remains 
of heaths. Every stage in the formation of peat may be observed 
in the section cut in mosses for fuel : the portions at the bottom being 
more or less compact dark brown or black, with comparatively little 
external appearance of vegetable structure, while those at the top 
are loose, spongy, and fibrous, where the living and dead parts of the 
znqsses commingle (Fig. 171). 

It frequently happens that remains of trees occur in peat-mosses. 

* It nwj be well to take note here again of the extenBive aoomnnlation of red 

in limeBtone regions which have long been exposed to atmospherio influences, 
To what extent vegetation may ooH>perate in the production of this loam has not been 
determined. Fuchs believes that the ‘‘terra rosaa'* is only present in dry climates 
where the amount of humus it snaU. (into, p. Sd8, and authontiei there oitM.) 





Fig, 171 .— View of Scottish Peat-moss opened fob Digging Fuel. 

In other cases the roots and trunks occur in the heart of the peat, 
proving that the trees grew upon the mossy surface, and were finally, 
on their decay, enclosed in growing peat (Fig. 172). A succession of 
trees has been observed among the Danish peat-mosses, the Scotch fir 
(Pinvs sylvestris) and white birch (Betula alba) being characteristic of 
the lower layers ; higher portions of the peat being marked by remains 
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Fig. 172 .— Sobnh in a Buthbblandshibb Peat-moss. 

of the oak, while at the top comes the common beech. Eemaina of 
trees aje abundant in the bogs of Scotland and Ireland. 
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The rate of growth of peat varies within wide limits. An in- 
teresting example of the formation and growth of peat-moss in the 
latter half of the seventeenth century is on record.^ In the year 
1651 an ancient pine forest occupied a level tract of land among the 
hills in the west of Eoss-shire. The trees were all dead, and in a 
condition to be blown down by the wind. About fifteen years later 
every vestige of a tree had disappeared, the site being occupied by 
a spongy green bog into which a man would sink up to the arm-pits, 
Belore the year 1699 it had become firm enough to yield good peat 
for fuel. In a moor in Hanover a layer of peat from 4 to 6 feet 
thick formed in about thirty years. Near the Lake of Constance a 
layer of 3 to 4 feet grew in 24 years. Among the Danish 
mosses a period of 250 to 300 years has been required to form a 
layer 10 feet thick. Much must depend upon the climate, slope, 
drainage and soil. Some European peat-mosses are probably of 
extreme antiquity, having begun to form soon after the surface was 
freed from the snow and ice of the glacial period. In the lower 
parts of these mosses traces of the arctic flora which then over- 
spread so much of the continent are to be met with. Change of 
climate and likewise of drainage may stop the formation of peat, so 
that shrubs and trees spring up on the firm surface. 

Peat-mosses cover many thousand square miles of Europe and 
North America. About one-seventh of Ireland is covered with bogs, 
that of Allen alone comprising 238,500 acres, with an average depth 
of 25 feet. Where lakes are gradually converted into bogs, the 
marshy vegetation advances from the shores, and sometimes forms a 
matted treacherous green surface, beneath which the waters of the 
lake still lie. The decayed vegetable matter from the under part of 
this crust sinks to the bottom of the water, forming there a fine 
peaty mud, which slowly grows upward. Eventually, as the spongy 
covering spreads over the lake, a layer of brown muddy water 
may be leit between the still growing vegetation above and the 
muddy deposit at the bottom. Heavy rains, by augmenting this 
intermediate watery layer, sometimes make the centre swml up 
until the matted skin of moss bursts, and a deluge of black mud 
pours into the surrounding country. Many disastrous examples 
of this kind have been witnessed in Ireland and Scotland. The 
inundated ground is covered permanently with a layer of black 
peaty earth. 

Erom the treacherous nature of their surface peat-mosses have 
frequently been the receptacles for bodies of men and animals that 
ventured upon them. As peat possesses great antiseptic power, these 
remains are usually in a state of excellent preservation. In Ireland 
tCe remains of the extinct large Irish elk (Megaoeros Hibemicus) 
have been dug up from many of the bogs. Human weapons, tools 
and ornaments have been recovered abundantly from peat-mosses; 
likewise crannoges, or pile dwellings (constructed in the original 
* £ail of Orosuurty, FhU. Tram. zzyII. 
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lakes that preceded the mosses), and canoes hollowed out of single 
trees.^ 

3. Mangrove Swamps. — On the low moist shores and river 
mouths of tropical countries, the mangrove tree plays an important 
geological part. It grows in such situations in a dense jungle, some- 
times twenty miles broad, which fringes the coast as a green selvage, 
and runs up, if it does not quite occupy, creeks and inlets. The man- 
grove flourishes in sea-water even down to low-water mark, forming 
there a dense thicket, which, as the trees drop their radicles and take 
root, grows outward into the sea. It is singular to find terrestrial 
birds nestling in the branches above and crabs and barnacles living 
among the roots below. By this network of subaqueous radicles 
and roots the water is filtered of its sediment, which, retained among 
the vegetation, helps to turn the spongy jungle into a firm soil. On the 
coast of Florida the mangrove swamps stretch for long distances as a 
belt from five to twenty miles broatf, which winds round the creeks 
and inlets. At Bermuda the mangroves co-operate with grasses and 
other plants to choke up the creeks and brackish lakes. In these waters 
calcareous algae abound, and, as their remains are thrown up amidst 
the sand and vegetation, they form a remarkably calcareous soil.^ 

4. Diatom Earth or Ooze.— As the minute siliceous plants 
called diatoms occur both in fresh and salt water, the deposit formed 
from their congregated remains is found both on the sites of lakes 
and on the sea-floor. “ Infusorial earth and tripoli powder ” con- 
sist mainly of the frustules and fragmentary d4bris of diatoms which 
have accumulated on the bottoms of lacustrine areas. The purer 
varieties contain 90 to 97 per cent, of silica. They form beds some- 
times upwards of thirty feet thick. (Eichmond in Virginia and 
Bilin in Bohemia.) Towards the Antarctic circle the Challenger met 
with Biatomacem in abundance, both in the surface waters of the 
ocean and on the bottom. They form at depths of from 1260 to 1975 
fathoms a pale straw-coloured deposit, which when dried is white 
and very light (Fig. 173). 

6. Chemical Deposits.— But, besides giving rise to new 
formations by the mere accumulation of their remains, plants do so 
also both directly and indirectly by originating or precipitating 
chemical solutions. The most conspicuous example of this action is 
the production of calc-sinter. Some plants (several species of C%ara, 
for instance) have the power of decomposing the carbonic acid dis- 
solved in Water, and precipitating cwcium carbonate within their 
own cell walls. Others (such as the mosses Eypnum, Bryum^dc.^) 


tfr, the composition, Btrnotnre, and history of peat-mosses, consult Bennie’s 
Essays <m Peat-moss,” Edinburgh, 1810. Templeton, Trans, Geol 8oe. v. p. 108. 
Fokorny, Fwftand. GeoL, Beichsanst. Fwnno, 1860 ; Senft, “ Humus-, Marsch-, Torf- und 
Limonit bildunMn,*’ Leipzig, 1862; J. Geikie, Tram. Roy. 8oe. Edin. xxiv. p. 363. 
For a mu Hst of plants that supply vegetable material for the formatimi of peat, see 


^ woi, isoe. ix, p. 200, St ssq. 

Also phanerogatos, as Banrntmu and Rotamogsion, 
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precipitate the carbonate as an inorganic incrustation outside their 
own substance. Some observers have even maintained that this is 



Fio. 173.— 'Diatom-ooze dredged up by the Challenger Expedition from a Depth 

OF 1950 Fathoms in the Antahotio Ocean. Lat. 53° 86 S. ; Long. 108° 38 E. 

Magnified 300 Diameters. 

the normal mode of production of calc-sinter, in large masses 
like those of Tivoli. It is certainly remarkable that this substance 
may be observed encrusting fibrous bunches of moss (Hypnumf d:e.) 
when it can be found in no other part of the water-course, and this, 
too, at a spring containing only 0*034 of carbonate. It is evident 
that the deposit of calc-sinter cannot be due to mere evaporation, 
otherwise it would be more or less equally spread along the edges 
and shallow parts of the channel. It arises first, from the decom- 
position of dissolved carbonic acid by the living plants, and it proceeds 
along their growing stems and fibres. Subsequently evaporation and 
loss of carbon dioxide cause the carbonate to be precipitated over 
and through the fibrous sinter till the substance may become a solid 
crystalline stone. Varieties of sinter are traceable to original dif- 
ferences in the plants precipitating it. Thus at Weissenbrunen, near 
Schalkau, in central Germany, a cavernous but compact sinter is 
made by Eypnum molluscumy while a loose porous kind gathers upon 
Didvmodon capllaceus} 

Some marine algae, as above noticed, abstract calcium carbonate 
from sea- water and build it up into their own substance. A nulli- 
pore (Lithothamnimi nodosum) has been found to contain about 84 
per cent, of calcium carbonate, of magnesium carbonate, with a 
little phosphoric acid, alumina, and oxides of iron and manganese.*® 
Considerable accumulations of such calcareous algae take place along 
some shore lines. Broken up by the waves and thrown ashore with 
fragmentary shells or other organisms, the calcareous detritus is 
cemented into solid stone by the solvent action of the carbonic acid 
of /ain or oceanic water. 

In the formation of extensive beds of bog iron-ore the agency of 

* See V. Schaiiroth, Z. Deutsch, 6eol Ges. iii. (1851), p. 137. Cobu, Ne^e8 Jahrh. 
1864, p. 580, gives some interesting information as to the plants by which the sinter is 
formed, and their work. In Scotland Hypnum commuMum is a leading sinter-former. 

• Gttmbel, Ahluindl. Bayerisch. Akad. Wimmch. xi. 1871. 
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vegetable life is of prime importance. In marshy flats where stagnant 
water receives a supply of the organic acids from decomposing plants 
the salts of iron are attacked and dissolved. Exposure to tne air 
leads to the oxidation of these solutions and the consequent precipita- 
tion of the iron in the form of hydrated ferric oxide, which, mixed 
with similar combinations of manganese, and also with silica, phos- 
phoric acid, lime, alumina and magnesia, constitutes the bog-ore so 
abundant on the lowlands of North Germany and other marshv tracts 
of northern Europe.^ On the eastern sea-board of the United States 
large tracts of salt marsh, lying behind sand-dunes and bars, form 
receptacles for much active chemical solution and deposit. There, 
as in the European bog-iron districts, ferruginous sands and rocks 
containing iron are bleached by the solvent action of humus acids, 
and the iron removed in solution is chiefly oxidized and thrown down 
on the bottom. In presence of the sulphates of the sea-water and 
of organic matter, the iron is there partially reduced into sulphide.* 
The existence of beds of iron-ore among geological formations 
affords strong presumption of the existence of contemporaneous 
organic life by which the iron was dissolved and precipitated. 

The humus acids, which possess the power of dissolving silica, 
precipitate it in incrustations and concretions. Julien describes 
hyalite crusts at the Palisades of the Hudson,* due as he thinks, to 
the action of the rich humus upon the fallen debris of diabase. The 
frequent occurrence of nodules of flint and chert in association with 
organic remains, the common silicification of fossil wood, and similar 
close relations between silica and organic remains, point to the action 
of organic acids in the precipitation of this mineral. This action may 
consist sometimes in the neutralization, by organic acids, of alkaline 
solutions charged with silica;* sometimes in the solution and rede- 
posit of colloid silica by albuminoid compounds, developed during the 
decomposition of organic matter in deposits through which silica has 
been disseminated, the deposit taking place preferentially round some 
decaying organism or in the hollow left by its removal.* 

Animals.~Animal formations are chiefly composed of the re- 
mains of the lower grades of the animal fangdom, especially of 
MoUuscay Actinozoay and Foraminifera, 

(1.) Calcareous. — Lime, chiefly in the form of carbonate, is 
the mineral substance of which the solid parts of invertebrate 
animals are mainly built up. Hence the great majority of the 
accumulations formed of animal remains are calcareous. In fresh 
water they are represented by the marl of lakes — a white, chalky 
deposit consisting of the mouldering remains of Molluscay En(mo8~ 
^ma,and partly of fresh-water algm. On the sea-bottom, in shallow 
water, they consist of beds of shells, as in oyster-banks. Here and 

‘ Forohhammer, Neues Jahrh. 1841, p. 17. 

• Julien, Amer. Amo, 1879, p. 347.* 

• Leconte, Amer. Journ, Sou 1880, p. 181. 

• Julien, op. ott.396. Sollas, Arm. Mag. Nai. Hist. Nov. Deo. 1880. 
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there considerable beds of broken shells have been produced by the 
accumulation of the excrement of fishes, as Verrill has pointed out 
on the north-eastern coasts of the United States. 

Coral-reefs } — But the most striking calcareous formations now 
in progress are the reefs and islands of coral. These vast masses of 
rock are formed by the continuous growth of various genera and 
species of corals, in tracts where the mean temperature is not lower 
than 68° Fahr. Coral-growth is prevented by colder water, and is 
likewise checked by the fresh and muddy water discharged into the 
sea by large rivers. Hence many coast-lines in tropical seas are 
destitute of coral-reefs. 

Darwin and Dana have shown that reef-building corals cannot 
live at depths of more than about fifteen or twenty fathoms. When 
they begin to grow, either fronting a coast-line or on a submarine 
bank, coral reefs continue to advance outward, the living portion 
being at the surface, while the mass underneath consists of a cal- 
careous skeleton which becomes a solid white compact limestone. 
In the coral area of the Pacific there are, according to Dana, 290 
coral islands, besides extensive reefs round other islands. The 
Indian Ocean contains some groups of large coral islands. Keefs of 
coral occur less abundantly in the tropical parts of the Atlantic, among 
the West Indian Islands and on the Florida coast. The great reef 
of Australia is 1250 miles long and from 10 to 90 miles broad. 

Coral rock, though formed by the continuous growth of the 
polyps, gradually loses any distinct organic structure, and acquires 
an internal crystalline character like an ancient limestone, owing to 
the infiltration of water through its mass, whereby calcium carbonate 
is carried down and deposited m the pores and crevices as in a growing 
stalactite. Great quantities of calcareous sand and mud are produced 
by the breakers wnich beat upon the outer edge of the reefs. This 
detritus is partly washed up upon the reefs, where, being cemented 
by solution and redeposit, it aids in their consolidation, sometimes ac- 
quiring an oolitic structure,^ but in great measure it is swept away 
by the ocean currents and distributed over many thousands of square 
miles of the sea-floor. 

As already mentioned (p. 282), the formation of coral islands has 
been explained by Mr. Darwin on the hypothesis of a subsidence of 
the sea-floor. These circular coral islands, or atolls, rising in mid- 
ocean, have the general aspect shown in Fig. 174. Their external form 
may be understood from the chart (Fig. 175), and their structure and 
the character of their surface from the section (Fig. 176). They 
rise with sometimes tolerably steep slopes from a depth of 2000 feet 
and upwards, until they reach the surface of the sea. But as the 
cdral polyps do not live at a greater depth than about 15 or 20 fathoms, 

* See Darwin, “ The Structure and Distribution of Coral Islands,** 1842 ; Dana, 
" Corals and Coral Islands,” 1872 ; Jukes’ ** Narrative of Voyage of H.M.S. Flyi* 1847 ; 
Murray, Proo. Roy. Soc. Edin. x. p. 605. 

> See Dana’s Corals and Coral Islands,** pp. 152, 194. 
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and could not have grown upward therefore from the bottom of a deep 
sea, Darwin inferred that the sites of these coral reefs had undergone a 



Fig 174— View op an Atoll, or Corai Island. 


progressive subsidence, the rate of upward growth of the reefs heepin 
pace, on the whole, with the depression. In this view what is termed 



Fig. 175. — Guabt of Keeling Atoll, Indian Ocean (after Mb Darwin).* 
The white portion represents the reef above sea-level, the innei shaded space the 
lagoon, of which the deepest portion is marked by the darker tint 


Fringing Eeef{x B, Fig. 177) would first be formed fronting the land (l) 
between the limit ot the 20 fathom line and the sea-level (s s). 
wowing upward until it reached the surface of the water, it would 
be exposed to the dash of the waves, which would break off pieces 
of the coral and heap them upon the reef. In this way islets 
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would be formed upon it, 


A 



wbicb, by successive accumulations of 
materials thrown up by the breakers 
or brought by winds, would remain 
permanently above water. On these 
islets palms and other plants, whose 
seeds might be drifted from the ad- 
jo ming land, would take root and 
Nourish. Inside the reef there would 
be a shallow channel of water, com- 
municating, through gaps in the reef, 
with the main ocean outside. Fling- 
ing reefs of this character are of 
common occurrence at the present 
time. In the case of a continent they 
front its coast for a long distance, but 
they may entirely surround an island. 

If the site of a fringing reef under- 
goes depression at a rate sufficiently 
slow to allow the corals to keep pace 
with it, the reef may grow upward as 
fast as the bottom sinks downward. 
The lagoon channel inside will become 
deeper and wider, while, at the same 
time, the depth of water outside will 
increase until a Barrier Reef (a! b', 
Fig. 177) is formed. In Fig. 178, for 
example, the Gambier Islands (1248 
feet nigh) are shown to be entirely 
surrounded by an interrupted barrier 
reef, inside of which lies the lagoon. 
Prolonged slow depression must con- 
tinually diminish the area of the land 
thus encircled, while the reef will retain 
much the same size and position. At 
last the final peak of the original island 
may disappear under the lagoon (o Fig. 
177), and an Atoll, or true coral island, 
will be formed (a" a" Fig. 177, and Figs. 
174andl75). Should any more rapid or 
sudden downward movement take place, 
it might carry the atoll down beneath 
the surface, as seems to have happened 
at the Great Chagos bank in the Indian 
Ocean, which is a submerged atoll. 

In this simple and luminous ex- 
planation of the history of coral reefs 
every stage in the progress of the 
changes is open to observation, from 
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the incipient fringing reef to the completed and submerged atoll. 
Every observed fact fits in harmoniously with the others, leading , 
up to the impressive conclusion that a vast area of the Pacific Ocean, 



fully 6000 geographical miles from east to west, has undergone a 
recent subsidence, and may be slowly sinking still. 

Mr. Darwin’s views having been universally accepted by geologists 



PiQ. 178.— Ohabt or Gambibb Islands. Paoifio *Ooban (AWiiB Bebchy> 

Joral islands have been regarded with special interest 

proof of vast oceanic subsidence. 

whose fesearohes in the ** Challenger Expedition led him 

H A 
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detailed examination of many coral reefs, has offered another ex- 
planation of the phenomena. He suggests that barrier reefs do not 
necessarily prove subsidence, seeing that they may grow outward 
from the land upon the top of a talus of rock fragments or of their 
own debris broken down by the waves, and may thus appear to con- 
sist of solid coral which had grown upward from the bottom during 
depression, although only the upper layer, 20 fathoms or thereabouts 
in thickness, is composed of solid, unbroken coral growth. He 
points out that in the coral seas the islands appear to have always 
started on volcanic ejections, at least that all the non-calcareous rock 
now visible is of volcanic origin. The portion of a volcanic cone 
(Fjg. 179) raised above the sea may be supposed to be cut down 



Fig. 179. — Section of a Volcanic Cone surrosED to have been thrown lt on 

THE SeA-FLOOB and TO HAVE REACHED THE SbA-LEVEL (B ). 


to the lower limit of breaker action (a a), so as to offer a platform 
on which coral might grow into reefs (i h) up to tlie level of high- 
water ^ h). Or, with less denudation, or a loftier cone, a nucleus of 
the original volcano might remain as an island (Fig. 180), from the 
sides of which a barrier reef {r r) might grow outward, on a talus of 
its own debris, and maiiitaiu a steep outer slope. According to this 



Fig. 180. — Section of Volcanic Island with surrounding Coral-reef (J?.). 

view the breadth of a reef ought, in some degree, to be a measure 
of its antiquity. 

To the obvious objection that this explanation requires the 
existence of so many volcanic peaks just at the proper depth for 
coral growth, and that the number of true atolls is so great, Mr. 
Murray replies that in several ways the limit for the commencement 
^f coral growth may be reached. Volcanic islands may be reduced 
by the waves to mere shoals, like Graham’s Island, in the Mediter- 
ranean. On the other hand, submarine volcanic peaks, if originally too 
low, may conceivably be brought up to the coral zone by the constant 
deposit of the detritus of marine life (foraminifera, radiolaria, 
pteropods, &q.), which this observer has found to be very abundant iii 
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the upper waters, whence it descends as a kind of organic rain into the 
depths ; though it may be questioned how far such fine sediment 
would be allowed to accumulate to a sufficient height on account of 
the scour of the ground-swell (p. 423). Mr. Murray holds also that 
the dead coral, attacked by the solvent action of the carbonic acid in 
the sea water, is removed in solution both from the lagoon (which 
may thus be deepened) and from the dead part of the outer face of 
the reef, which may in tliis way acquire greater steepness.^ 

Foraminiferal Ooze. — Recent deep-sea soundings and dredgings 
have shown that the bed of the Atlantic and other oceans is covered 
with a remarkable calcareous ooze formed of the remains of Fora- 
minifera, and chiefly of species of the genus Olobigerina. Among 
abysmal deposits it ranks next in abundance to the red and grey 
clays of the deep sea (p. 439). It is a pale-grey marl, sometimes 
red from peroxide of iron, or brown from peroxide of manganese; 
and it usually contains more or less clay, even with occasional 
fragments of pumice. It covers an area of the North Atlantic 
probably not less than 1300 miles from east to west, by several 
hundred miles from north to south. 

(2.) Siliceous deposits formed from animal exuviae are illus- 
trated by another of the deep-sea formations brought to light by the 
Challenger researches. In certain regions of the western and 
middle Pacific Ocean, the bottom was found to be covered with an 
ooze consisting almost entirely of Badiolaria. These minute 
organisms occur, indeed, more or less abundantly in almost all deep 
oceanic deposits. From the deepest sounding taken by the Challenger 
f4575 fathoms, or more than 5 miles) a radiolarian ooze was obtained 
(Pig. 181). The spicules of sponges likewise furnish materials 
towards these silieeous accumulations. 

In connection with the organic deposits of the sea-floor, reference 
may be made here to the chemical processes in progress there, and 
to the probable part taken in these processes by decaying animal 
matter. The precipitation of manganic oxide and its segregation in 
concretions, often round organic centres fp. 440), presents a close 
analogy to the formation of concretionary bog-iron ore through the 
operation of the humus acids in stagnant water. The crystallization 
of silicates in patches, cementing the particles of deep-sea ooze, 
observed during the Challenger expedition, is possibly also to 
be connected with the action of organic compounds (pp. 441, 463). 
The formation of flint concretions has been for many years a vexed 
question in geology. The constant association of flints with traces, 
more or less marked, of former abundant siliceous organisms seems 
to make the inference irresistible, that the substance of the flint h^ 
^een derived from these organisms. The silica has first been ab- 
stracted from sea-water by living organisms. It has then been re- 
dissolved and redeposited (probably through the agency of de- 
composing organic matter), sometimes in amorphous concretions, 

* Proc. Roy. 8oe. Edin, 1880, p. 505. 
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Bometimes replacing the calcareous parts of echini, molluscs, &c., 
■while the surrounding matrix was, doubtless, still a soft watery ooze 
under the sea.^ 

(3.)Phosphatic deposits, in the great majority of cases, betoken 
some of the veitebrate animals, seeing that phosphate of lime enters 
largely into the composition of their bones and occurs in their excre^ 
ment (p. 169). The most typical modern accumulations of this nature 
are the guano beds of rainless islands off the western coasts of South 
America and Southern Africa. In these regions immense flocks of 



Fig. 181.— Radiolaeian Ooze. 

Dredged up by the Challenger expedition, from a depth of 4475 fathoms, in Lat. 11® 
24' N., Long. 143° 10' K. Magnified 100 diameters. This is from the deepest 
abyss whence organisms have yet been obtained. 

sea-fowl have, in the course of centuries, covered the ground with an 
accumulation of their droppings to a depth of sometimes 30 to 80 feet, 
or even more. This deposit, consisting chiefly of organic matter and 
ammoniacal salts, with about 20 per cent, of phosphate of lime, has 
acquired a high value as a manure, and is being rapidly cleared off. 
It could only have been preserved in a rainless or almost rainless 
climate. In the west of Europe isolated stacks and rooky islands 
ih the sea are often seen to be white from the droppings of clouds 
of sea-birds; but it is merely a thin crust, which is not" allowed to 
grow thicker in a climate where rains are frequent and heavy. 

» See Wallace, Q. J, Gaol. Soe. xxxvi., Bellas, Ann, <fc Mag. Nat. Sitt. 5tb series, vi 
p. 487, and ante, p. 463. 
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§ 4. Man as a Geological Agent. 

No survey of the geological workings of plant and animal life 
upon the surface of the globe can be complete which does not take 
account of the influence of man — an influence of an enormous and 
increasing consequence in physical geography ; for man has introduced, 
as it were, an element of antagonism to nature. Not content with 
gathering the fruits and capturing the animals which she has offered 
for his sustenance, he has, with advancing civilization, engaged in a 
contest to subdue the earth and possess it. His warfare indeed has 
often been a blind one, successful for the moment, but lead mg to 
sure and sad disaster. He has, for instance, stripped off the woodland 
from many a legion of hill and mountain, gaining his immediate 
object in the possession of their stores of timber, but thereby laying 
bare the slopes to parching droughts or tierce rains. Countries once 
rich in beauty, and plenteous in all that was needful for his support, 
are now burnt and barren, or washed bare of their soil. It is only in 
comparatively recent years that he has leaint the truth of the 
aphorism — Homo Naturse minister et interp'es!* 

But now, when that truth is coming more and more to be recog- 
nized and acted on, man’s influence is none the less marked. His 
object still is to subdue the earth, and he attains it, not by setting 
natuie and her laws at defiance, but by enlisting her in his service. 
Within the compass of this volume it is impossible to give more than 
merely a biief outline of so vast a subject.^ The action of man is 
necessarily confined mainly to the land, though it has also to some 
extent influenced the marine fauna. It may be witnessed on climate, 
on the flow of water, on the character of the terrestrial surface, and 
on the distribution of life. 

1. On Climate. — Human interference affects meteorological 
conditions— (1) by removing forests and laying bare to the sun and 
winds areas which were previously kept cool and damp under trees, 
or which, lying on the lee side, were protected from tempests ; as 
already stated, it is supposed that the wholesale destruction of the 
woodlands formerly existing in countries bordering the Mediter- 
ranean has been in part the cause of the present desiccation of these 
districts; (2) by drainage, the effect of this operation being to 
remove rapidly the discharged rainfall, to raise the temperature of 
the soil, to lessen the evaporation, and thereby to diminish the rain- 
fall and somewhat increase the general temperature of a country ; 
(3) by the other processes of agriculture, such as the transformation 

' See Marsh’s “ Man and Nature,” a work which, as its title denotes, specially treats 
of this subject, and of which a new and enlarged edition was published in 187*4 under 
the title of “ The Earth as modified by Human Action.” It contains a copious biblio- 
grapljy. gee also Rolleston, Jour Itoy. Geog. Soo. xlix. p. 320, and works cited by him, 
paiticularlyDe Candolle, “Gfegraphie botanique raisonn^e,” 1855; Ungei-'s “Botanische 
Btreifziige,” in Siti^er. Vienna Aoad, 1857-1859 ; J. G. St. Hilaire, “ Histoiro naturelle 
general© des Regnes Organiques,'* tom. Hi. 1862 ; Oscar Peschel, “ Physisoho Erdkunde ; ” 
‘‘Urwdt und Alterthum’* (1822). 
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of moor and bog into cultivated land, and the clothing of bare hill- 
sides with green crops or plantations of coniferous and hardwood 
trees. 

2. On the El ow of Water.— (1) By increasing or diminishing 
the rainfall man directly affects the circulation of water over the 
land. (2) By the drainage operations which cause the rain to run 
off more rapidly than belbre, he increases floods in rivers. (3) By 
wells, bores, mines, or other subterranean works, he interferes with 
underground waters and consequently with the discharge of springs. 
(4) By embanking rivers he confines them to narrow channels, some- 
times increasing their scour, and enabling them to carry their 
sediment further seaward, sometimes causing them to deposit it over 
the plains and raise their level. 

3. Onthe Surface of the Land. — Man’s operations alter the 
aspect of a country in many ways (1) by changing forest into bare 
mountain, or clothing bare mountains with forest ; (2) by promoting 
the growth or causing the removal of peat-mosses ; (3) by heedlessly 
uncovering sand-dunes, and thereby setting in motion a process of 
destruction which may convert hundreds of acres of fertile land 
into waste sand, or by prudently planting the dunes with sand- 
loving herbage or pines, and thus arresting their landward progress ; 
(4) by so guiding the course of rivers as to make them aid him 
in reclaiming waste laud, and bringing it under cultivation; (5) 
by piers and bulwarks, whereby the ravages of the sea are stayed, 
or by the thoughtless removal from the beach of stones which the 
waves had themselves thrown up, and which would have served for 
a time to protect the land; (fi) by forming new deposits either 
designedly or incidentally. The roads, bridges, canals, railways, 
tunnels, villages, and towns with which man has covered the surface 
of the land will in many cases form a permanent record of his 
presence. Under his hand the whole surface of civilized countries 
is very slowly covered by a stratum, either formed wholly by him, or 
due in great measure to his operations, and containing many relics 
of his presence. The soil of old cities has been increased to a depth 
of many feet by the rubbish of his buildings; the level of the 
streets of modern Borne stands high above that of the pavements of 
the Caesars, and this again above the roadways of the early republic. 
Over cultivated fields potsherds are turned up in abundance by the 
plough,^ The loam has risen within the walls of our graveyards, as 
generation after generation has mouldered there into dust. 

4. On the Distribution of Life. — It is under this head, 
perhaps, that the most subtle of human influences come. Some of 
naan’s doings in this domain are indeed plain enough, such as the 
extirpation of wild animals, the diminution or destruction of some 
forms of vegetation, the introduction of plants and animals useful to 
himself, and especially the enormous predominance ^ven by him to 
the cereals and to the spread of sheep and cattle. But no such ex- 
tensive disturbance of the normal conditions of the distribution of 
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life can take place without carrying with it many secondary effects, 
and setting in motion a wide cycle of change and of reaction in the 
animal and vegetable kingdoms. For example, the incessant warfare 
waged by man against birds and beasts of prey in districts given up 
to the chase leads sometimes to unforeseen results. The weak game 
is allowed to live, wliich would otherwise be killed off and give more 
room for the healthy remainder. Other animals, which feed perhaps 
on the same materials as the game, are by the same cause permitted 
to live unchecked, and thereby to act as a further hindrance to the 
spread of the protected species. But the indirect results of man’s 
interference with the regime of plants and animals still require much 
prolonged observation.^ 

This necessarily imperfect outline may suffice to indicate how 
important is the place filled by man as a geological agent, and how 
in future ages the traces of his interference may introduce an element 
of difficulty or uncertainty into the study of geological phenomena. 

* See on the subject of man’s influence on organic nature, the paper by Professor 
Rolleston, quoted in a previous note, and the uumeious authorities cited by him. 
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BOOK IV. 

’ GEOTEOTONIC (STRUCTURAL) GEOLOGY, 

OR THE ARCHITECTURE OF THE EARTH’s CRUST. 

The nature of minerals and rocks and the operations of the 
different agencies by which they are produced and modified having 
been discussed in the two foregoing books, there remains for con- 
sideration the manner in which these materials have been arranged 
so as to build up the crust of the earth. Since by far the largest 
portion of this crust consists ot sedimentary or aqueous rocks, it will 
be of advantage to treat of them first, noting both their original 
characters as resulting from the circumstances under which they 
were formed, and the modifications subsequently effected upon them. 
Many superinduced structures, not peculiar to sedimentary, but 
occurring more or less markedly in all rocks, may be conveniently 
described together. The distinctive characters of the igneous or 
eruptive rocks, as portions of the architecture of the crust, will then 
be described ; and lastly, those of the crystalline schists and other 
associated rocks to which the name of metamorphic is usually 
applied. 

Part L— Stratification and its accompaniments. 

The term ‘‘ stratified,” so often applied as a general designation 
to the aqueous or sedimentary rocks, expresses their leading 
structural feature. Their materials, laid down for the most part on 
the bed of the sea and the floors of lakes and rivers under conditions 
which have been already discussed in Book III., are disposed in 
layers or strata, an arrangement characteristic of them alike in hand- 
specimens and in cliffs and mountains (Figs. 182 and 183). Not 
that every morsel of aqueous rock exhibits evidence of stratification. 
But it is this feature which is least frequently absent. The general 
characters of stratification will be best understood from an explana- 
tion of the terms by which they are expressed. 

Forms of Bedding. — Laminae are the thinnest paper-like 
layers in the planes of deposit of a stratified rock. 8uch fine layers 
only occur where the material is fine-grained, as in mud or shale, or 

C jjere fine scales of some mineral have been plentifully deposited, as 
i^icaceous sandstone. In some laminated rocks the laminae cohere 
koi flrmly that they can hardly be split open, and the rock will 
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break more readily across them than in their direction. More usually, 
however, the planes of lamination serve as convenient divisional 
surfaces by means of which the rock can be split open. The cause 
of this structure has been generally assigned to intermittent deposit, 
each lamina being assumed to have partially consolidated before its 



Fio. 182.— Sea-Clifp showing a Sebies op Stratified Rooks (J?.). 

successor was laid down upon it. Mr. Sorby, however, has recently 
suggested that in fine argillaceous rocks it may be a kind of 
cleavage-structure (see p. 310) due to the pressure of the overlying 
rocks with the consequent squeezing out of insterstitial water and 
the rearrangement of the argillaceous particles in lines perpendicular 
to the pressure.^ 

Much may be learnt as to former geographical and geological 
changes by attending to the characters of the strata. In Fig. 183, for 
example, there is evidence of a gradual diminution of movement in 
the waters in which the layers of sediment were deposited. The con- 
glomerate {a) points to currents of some force ; the sandstones [bed) 
mark a progressive quiescence and the advent of finer sediment; 
the shales (e) show that by the time they were formed, only very 
fine mud was borne along ; while the shell-limestone (/) proves that 
the water no longer carried sediment, but was clear enough to permit 
of an abundant growth of marine organisms. The existence, 
therefore, of alternations of fine laminae of deposit may be conceived 
as pointing to tranquil conditions of slow intermittent sedimentation, 
where silt has been borne at intervals and has fallen over the same 
area of undisturbed water. Regularity of thickness and persistence 
of lithological characters among the laminae may be taken to indicate 
periodic currents, of approximately equal force, frona the same 
quarter. In some cases successive tides in a sheltered estuary may 
have been the agents of deposition. In others the sediment was 
doubtless brdught by recurring river-floods. A great thickness of 
laminated rock, like the massive shales of Palaeozoic formations, 
suggest a prolonged period of quiescence, and probably in mo^ 
biases, slow, tranquil subsidence of the sea-floor. On the other hanq 

* Quart, Ged. 8oc, xxxvi. p. 67 (1880), 
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the alternation of thin bands of laminated rock with others, coarser 
in texture and non-laminated, indicates considerable oscillation of 
currents from different quarters bearing various qualities and 
amounts of sediment. 

Strata or Beds are layers of rock varying from an inch or 
less up to many feet in thickness. A stratum may be made up of 
numerous laminae, if the nature of tlie sediment and mode of deposit 
have favoured the production of this structure, as has commonly 
been the case with the finer kinds of sediment. In materials of 
coarser grain, the strata, as a rule, are not laminated, but form the 
thinnest parallel divisions. Strata, like laminae, sometimes cohere 
firmly, but are commonly separable with more or less ease from each 
other. In the former case we may suppose that the lower bed 
before its consolidation was followed by the deposit of the upper. 
The common merging of a stratum into that which overlies it must 
no doubt be regarded as evidence of more or less gradual change in 



Fig. 183.— Section of Stratified Rocks, 

a, conglomerate ; 6, thick-betlded pebbly sandstone ; c, thm-bedded sandstone ; d, shelly 
sandstone ; e, shale vritU ironstone nodules ; /, limestone with marme organisms. 

the conditions of deposit. Where the overlying bed is abruptly 
separable from that below it, the interval was probably of some 
duration, though occasionally the want of cohesion may arise from 
the nature of the sediment, as for instance where an intervening 
layer of mica flakes has been laid down. A stratum may be one of 
a series of similar beds in the same mass of rock, as where a thick 
sandstone includes many individual strata, varying considerably in 
their respective thicknesses ; or it may be complete and distinct in 
itself, as where a band of limestone or ironstone runs through the 
heart of a series of shales. As a general rule, the conclusion appears 
to be legitimate that stratification, when exceedingly well-marked, 
indicates slow intermittent deposit, and that when weak or absent it 
points to more rapid deposit, intervals and changes being necessary 
for the production of a distinctly stratified structure, 

, Lines due to original stratification must be carefully dis- 
tinguished from other divisional planes which, though somewhat like 
them, are of entirely different origm, Th^ee distinct kinds of 
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fissility may be recognized among rocks. Ist, lamination of original 
deposit, which has just been described; 2nd, eleavage, as in slate; 

as in schists. Occasionally, by the development of 
steam-holes or spherulitic concretions in lavas, and the drawing out 
of these into planes during the movement of the molten mass, a 
kind of tissility is produced which at first might be mistaken for 
the lamination of deposit. Close-set joints likewise give rise to 
divisional planes, which now and then may deceive an observer by 
their resemblance to stratification. 

Originally the planes of stratification, in the great majority of 
cases, were nearly horizontal. As most sedimentary rocks are of 
marine origin, and have accumulated on the shallower slopes of the 
sea-floor, they must have had from the first a slight inclination sea- 
wards ; but, save on rapidly shelving shores, the angle of declivity has 
been usually so slight as to be hardly appreciable by the eye. 
Slight departures from this predominant horizontality would be 
caused where sediment accumulated unequally, or where the floor 
on which deposition took place was of an undulating or more 
markedly uneven character. 

False-bedding, Current-bedding. — Some strata, particu- 
larly sandstones, are marked by an irregular lamination, wheiein the 



laminse, though for short distances parallel to each other, are oblique 
to the general stratification of the mass, at constantly varying 
angles and in different directions {ah cd in big. 184). This structure, 
known as false-bedding or current-bedding, points to frequent 
changes in the direction of the currents by which the sediment was 
carried along and deposited. Sand pushed over the bottom of a 
sheet of water by varying currents tends to* accumulate irregularly 
in bands and ridges, which often advance with a steep slope in front. 
The upper and lower surfaces of the bank or bed of sand (* * in 
Fig. 184) may remain parallel with each other as well as with the 
underlying bottom (a), yet the successive laminae composing it’may 
lie at an angle of 30^ or even more. We may illustrate this structure 
by the familiar formation of a railway embankment. The top of the 
embankment on which the permanent way is to be laid, is kept level ; 
but the advancing end of the earth-work shows a steep slope over 
which the workmen are constantly discharging waggon-loads of 
rubbish. Hence the embankment, if cut open longitudinally, would 
present a “ false-bedded ” structure, for it would be found to consist 
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of many irregular layers inclined at a high angle in tlie direction in 
which the formation of the mound had advanced. Among geological 
formations of all ages, occasional sections of the upper surfaces of 
such false-bedded strata show the singular irregularity of the 
structure, and bring vividly before the imagination the feeble shifting 
currents by which the sediment was drifted about in the shallow 
water where it accumulated (Fig. 185). A noticeable feature is the 



w ' 




Fio. 185.— Plan of Upper Surface of a Faise-bedded Coal-measure Sandstone, 
Nolton Haven, Pembrokeshire. (By the late Professor John Phillips.) 

markedly lenticular character of false-bedded strata. Even where 
the usual diagonal lamination is feeble or absent this lenticular 
structure may remain distinct (Fig. 186). Examples may also be 
observed, in which, while all the beds are well laminated, in some 



Fjo. 186.— False-Bedded Strata, Old Red Sandstone, Ross, Herefordshire. 
(By the late Sir Henry Jambs, R.E.) 


the laminae run parallel with the general bedding and in others 
o^iquely (Fig. 187). Though current-bedding is most frequent 
among sandstones, or markedly arenaceous strata, it may be ob- 
served occasionally in detrital formations of organic origin, as in 
. a section (Fig. 188) by De la Beche, where a portion of one of the 
calcareous members of the Jurassic series of England, consists of beds 
composed mostly of organic fragments with a strongly marked 
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current-bedding of), while others, formed of muddj layers and not 
obliquely laminated {b b), point to intervals when, with the cessation 



Fio. 18Y.— Ordinary Lamination and Current-lamination, Upper Old Red 
Sandstone, Clowes Bay, Waterford (B ). 

«, d, e, beds of sand and silt deposited horizontally and apparently from mechanical 
suspension ; 6, c, beds of sand which have been pushed along the bottom. 

of the silt-bearing currents, the water became still enough to allow 
the mud suspended in it to settle on the bottom.^ 

Instances may be noticed where the diagonal lamination is con- 


Fio. 188 .— -Seotion in the Forest Marble, the Buns, Fromb, Somerset ( B .). 
a, a, beds formed of broken shells, fish-teeth, pieces of wood, and oolitic grains ; 6, 6 , 
layers of clay, 

torted as well as steeply inclined, or where highly contorted beds 
are interposed between others which are undisturbed and horizontal. 
Curved and contorted lamination is of frequent occurrence among 




Pto. 189 . — Contorted False-beddino, 
Cambrian Sandstone, Gairlooh. 


Fig. 190.— Contorted Post-Tertiary 
Sands and Clays, near Forres. 


palffiozoic sandstones. In Fig. 189, an example is given from one of the 
oldest formations in Britain, and in Fig. 190 another from one of the 
' Geological Observer, p. 688 . 
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youngest. The cause of this structure is not well understood. 
Among the sands and clays of the glacial deposits local examples 
of contortion occur, which may be accounted for, in some cases, by 
the intercalation and subsequent melting of sheets of frozen mud ; 
in others by the stranding of heavy masses of drift ice upon still 
unconsolidated sand and mud. It is possible that some of the 
extraordinary labyrinthine and complex contortions of schistose rocks 
may be due to the subsequent crumpling of strata already full of 
this diagonal contorted lamination. 

Irregularities of Bedding due to Inequalities of 
Deposition or^of Erosion. — A sharp ridge of sand or gravel 
may be laid down under water by current-action of some strength. 
Should the motion of the water diminish, finer sediment may be 
brought to the place and be deposited around and above the ridge. 
In such a case the stratification of the later accumulation will end 



Fio. 191 .— Plan of Channels in Coal, Forest of Dean (after Buddle). 

off abruptly against the flanks of the older ridge, which will appeal 
to rise up through the overlying bed. Appearances of this kind arr 
not uncommon m coal-fields, where they are known to the miners as 
rolls,” swells,” or “ horses’ backs.” A structure exactly the reverse 
of the preceding where a stratum has been scooped out before the 
deposition of the layers which cover it, has also often been observed 
in mining for coal, when it is termed a want.” Channels have beer 
cut out of a coal-seam, or rather out of the bed of vegetation whicl 
ultimately became coal, and these winding and branching channel 
have been filled up with sandy or muddy sediment. The aceom' 
ponying plan (Fig. 191) represents a portion of a remarkable series o 
such channels traversing the Coleford High Delf coal-seam in th( 
Forest of Dean. The chief one, locally known as the “ Horse ” (a ^ 
has been traced for about two miles, and varies in width from 170 1( 
840 yards. It is joined by smaller tributaries (c c), which run for soia< 
way approximately parallel to it The coal has either been pievente< 
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from aocumulating in contemporaneous water-cliannels, or, while still 
in the ctmdition of soft bog-like vegetation, has been eroded by 
streamlets flowing through A section drawn across such a buried 
channel exhibits the structure represented in Fig. 11)2, where a bed of 
fire-clay (e), Ml of roots and evidently an old soil, supports a bed of 
coal (d) and of shale (c), which, during the deposition of this series of 
strata, have been cut out into a channel at /. A deposition of sand 
(h) has then filled up tire excavation, and a layer of mud (a) lias 
covered up tlie whole. 



"Kin. 102 .— Sfction ur \ Cuanvkl in a Coal se.\>i (7J), 

Currents of very unequal force and transporting power may 
alternate in sncli a way that after fine silt has for some time 
lieen accumulated, coarse shingle may next be swept along, and may 
bo so irregularly bedded with the softer strata as to simulate the be- 
haviour of au intrusive rock (Fig. lOS).'** The section (Fig. 194), 
taken by De la Bcche from a idiff of Coal-measures on the coast of 
Pembrokeshire, shows a deposit of shale (a) that during the course 
of its formation was eroded by a channel at b, into which sand was 



Fig. 193. — Iublgular Bedding of Coause and Fine Lower Silurian Detritus. 

Flanks of Glydyb, N.E. op Snowdon ( B .) 

cariied; after whicdi, the deposit of fine mud recommenced, and 
similar shale as before was laid down upon the top of the sandy 
layer, until, by a more potent current, the shale deposit was cut 
away on the left side of the section and a series of sand beds 
was laid down upon its eroded edges. An interruption of this kind, 
however, may not seriously disturb the earlier conditions of a 
deposit which, as shown in the same section, may be again resumed, 

> Baddle, Geol, Trans, vi. (1842), p. 21.5. 

* Do la Bcclie, Geol. Observer, p. 533. 
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and new layers (d) may be laid down conformably over the whole. 
Among the lessons to be learnt from such sections of local irregularity, 
one of the most useful is the reminder, that the inclination of strata 



Fig. 194.— Contemporankous Erosion and Deposit ( B .). 

may not always be due to subterranean movement. In Fig. 195, for 
example, the lower strata of shale and sandstone are nearly horizontal. 
The upper thick sandstone (b') has been cut away towards the left, 
and a series of shales (a') and a coal-seam (c') have been deposited 
against and over it. If the sandstone was then level, the shales 
must have been laid down at a considerable angle, or if these were 
deposited in horizontal sheets, the earlier sandstone must have 
accumulated on a marked slope. As deposition continued, the in- 



FiG. 195.— Contemporaneous Erosion with Inclined and Horizontal Deposit'), 
IN Coal Measures, Kello Water, Sanquhar, Dumfriesshire. 
a‘, shales and ironstones ; h, h', sandstones ; e, o', coal-seams. 

dined plane of sedimentation would gradually become horizontal 
until the strata became once more parallel with the series 
below. A structure of this kind, not unfrequent in the Coal-mea- 
sures, must be looked upon as a larger kind of false-bedding, where, 
however, terrestrial movement may sometimes have taken pace. 

In the instances here cited, it is evident that the erosion took 
p^^, in a general sense, during the same period with the accu- 
nation of the strata. For after the interruption was covered 
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tm sedimentation went on as before, and there is usually an ob- 
vious close sequence between the continuous strata. Though it 
may be impossible to decide as to the relative length of the in- 
terval that elapsed between the formation of a given stratum and 
that of the next stratum which lies upon its eroded surface, or to 
ascertain how much depth of rock has been removed in the erosion, 
yet, when the structure occurs among conformable strata, evidently 
united as one lithologically continuous series of deposits, we may 
reasonably infer that the missing portions are of small moment, and 
that the erosion was merely due to the irregular and more violent 
action of the very currents by which the sediment of the successive 
strata was supplied. 

The case is very different when the eroded strata are inclined at 
a different angle from those above them, and are strongly marked off 
by lithological distinctions. In some of the coal-mines in central 
Scotland, for instance, deep channels have been met with entirely 
filled with sand, gravel, or clay belonging to the general superficial 
drift of the country. These channels have evidently been water- 
courses worn out of the Coal-measure strata at a comparatively recent 
geological period, and subsequently buried under the glacial accu- 
mulations. There is a complete discordance between them and the 
palaeozoic strata below, pointing to the existence of a vast interval 
of time. 

Surface-markings. — R ipple-mar k. — The surface of many beds 
of sandstone is marked with-lines of wavy ridge and hollow, such as 
may be seen on a sandy shore from which the tide has retired, on 
the floors of shallow lakes and of river pools, and on surfaces of dry 
wind-blown sand. Water (or air) gently agitated in a given 
direction, throws the surface of sediment into ripples, which tend 
to run at right angles to the course of movement, if the wind blows 
with little variation towards a given point, the sand ripples have a 
long gentle slope towards the wind, and a short steep slope away from 
it (Fig. 196). Considerable diversity in the form of the ripple (as at 
ctb e in Fig. 197) may be observed, depending on conditions of wind, 
water, and sediment which have not been thoroughly studied. As 
the wind veers from point to point, producing corresponding changes 
in the direction of the water currents, the ripples on the bottom are 
uot strictly parallel, but often coalesce, intersect, and undulate in 
their course. Their general direction, however, suffices to indicate 
the quarter whence the chief movement of the water has come. , No 
satisfactory inference can be drawn from the existence of ripple-marks 
as to the precise depth of water in which the sediment was 
accumulated. As a rule, it is in water of only a few feet or yards ill 
‘depth that this characteristic surface is formed. But it may be 
produced at any depth to which the agitation caused by wind on the 
upper waters may extend (p. 423). 

An examination of a sandy beach brings before us many modifiQa- 
tions of the perfect ripple-mark. The ridges may be seen to 

2 I 
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more and more notched and irregular, until at hist the beach seems 
to be dotted over with little, flat, dome-shaped mounds, or as if the 
ridges of the ripple-mark had been furrowed across. These modifica- 
tions may be due to the partial effacement of the ridges by subse- 
quent action of the water agitated by wind blowing from a different 
quarter. Such indications of shallow-water conditions may often be 
observed among old arenaceous deposits, as in the Cambrian and 
Silurian rocks. In like manner we may frequently detect, among 
these formations, small isolated or connected linear ridges (rill- 
marks) directed from some common quarter, like the current-marks 
frequently to be found behind projecting fragments of shell, stones, 
or bits of sea-weed on a beach from which the tide has just retired. 



Fio. 196 .— Plan and Section op Fio. 197 .— Sections of Ripple-marks. 

Rippled Surface. 


On an ordinary beach each tide usually effaces the ripple-marks 
made by its predecessor and leaves a new series to be obliterated by 
the next tide. But where the markings are formed in water which is 
always receiving fresh accumulations of sediment, a rippled surface 
may be gently overspread by the descent of a layer of sediment 
upon it and may thus be preserved. Another series of ripples may 
then be made in the overlying layers, which in turn may be buried 
and preserved under a renewed deposit of sand. In this way a 
considerable thickness of such ripple-marked strata may be 
accumulated, as has frequently taken place among geological 
formations of all ages. 

Sun-cracks, Rain-prints, Vestiges of former Shores.-- 
One of the most fascinating parts of the work of a field-geologist 
consists in tracing the shores of former seas and lakes, and in 
endeavouring thereby to reconstruct the geography of successive 
geological periods. There are not a few pieces of evidence, which, 
though in themselves individually of apparently small moment, 
combine to supply him with reliable data. Among these he lays 
special emphasis upon the proofs that during their deposition strata 
have at intervals been laid Rare to sun and air. 

The nature and validity of the arguments founded on this evidence 
will be best realized by the student if he can make observations at 
the margin of the sea, or of any inland sheet of water, which from 
time to time leaves tracts of mud or fine sand exposed to sun and 
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rain. The way in whicli the muddy bottom of a dried-up pool 
cracks into polygonal cakes when exposed to the sun may be illustrated 
abundantly among sedimentary rocKS. These desiccation-cracks, or 
sun-cracks (Fig. 198), could not have been produced so long as the 
sediment lay under water. Their existence therefore among any 
strata proves that the surface of rock on which they lie was exposed to 
the air and dried before the next layer of water-borne sediment was 
deposited upon it. 



Fio. 198.— Sun-cracked Si reace of Mud or Muddy Sand. 

With these markings are not infrequently associated prints of 
rain-drops. The familiar effects of a heavy shower upon a surface 
of moist sand or mud may be witnessed among rocks even as old as 
parts of the Cambrian system. In some cases the rain-prints are 
founds to be ridged up on one side, in such a manner as to indicate 
that the rain-dro^s as they fell were driven aslant by the wind. The 
prominent side ot the markings therefore indicates the side towaids 
which the wind blew. 

Numerous proofs of shallow shore- water, and likewise of exposure 
to the air, are supplied by markings left by animals. Castings, tubular 
burrows, and trails of worms, tracks of molluscs and crustaceans. 



t iG. 199.— Footprints from the Tbiassic Sandstone of Connecticut (HitohoockJ. 

0^ fishes, footprints of reptiles, birds, and mammals, may 
all be preserved and give their evidence regarding the physical con- 
futions under which sedimentary formations were accumulated. It 
J^ay frequently be noticed that such impressions are associated with 
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ripple-marks, rain-prints, or sun-cracks (Eig. 200) ; so that more than 
one kind of evidence may be gleaned from a locality to show that it 
was sometimes laid bare of water. 

These more striking indications of littoral conditions being 
comparatively infrequent, the geologist must usually content him- 
self with tracing the gravelly detritus, which suggests, if it does not 



Fig, 200,— Footprints and Sun-cracks, Hildburghausen, Saxony (Sickleu). 


always prove, proximity to some former line of shore. Such a section 
for instance as that depicted in Fig. 201 may often be found, where 
lower strata (a) having been tilted, raised into land, and worn away, 
have yielded materials for a coarse littoral boulder-bed (b), over which, 
as it was carried down* into deeper and clearer water, limestone 
eventually accumulated. Beds of conglomerate, especially where, 



Fig. 201.— SecYion op a Beach op early Mesozoic Age, near Clifton, Bristol (JJ.) 

rt. Carboniferous limestone ; h, doloinitic conglomerate— a mass of boulders and angular 
fragments of a (some of them almost two tons in weight), passing up into finer 
conglomerate e, with sandstone and marl, and thence into doloinitic limestone d, 

as in this example, they accompany an unconformability in the 
stratification, are of muon service in tracing the limits of ancient 
seas and lakes (see Part X.). 

Gas -spurts.— The surfaces of some strata, usually of a dark 
colour and containing organic matter, may be observed to he 
raised into little heaps of various indefinite shapes, not like the 
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heaps associated with worm burrows, connected with pipes descend- 
ing into the rodk, nor composed of different material from the sur- 
rounding sandstone or shale. These may be conjectured to be due 
to the intermittent escape of gas from decomposing organic matter 
in ^the original sand or mud, as we may sometimes witness in 
operation among the mud flats of rivers and estuaries, where much 
organic matter is decomposing among the sediment. On a small 
scale these protrusions of the upper surface of a deposit may be 
compared with the mud-lumps at the mouths of the Mississippi, 
already described (p. 386). 

Concretions. — Many sedimentary rocks, more particularly clays, 
ironstones, and limestones, exhibit a concretionary structure. This 
arrangement may be part of the original sedimentation, or may be due 
to subsequent segregation from decomposition round a centre. Con- 
cretionary structures of contemporaneous origin, particularly in 
calcareous materials, may lie so clcsely adjacent as to form con- 
tinuous or nearly continuous beds (Fig. 202). The magnesian 



Fig. 202.— Seciion of Alteknationsi of Shale amd Concretionary LiMEbTONE (R }. 

limestone of Durham is built up of variously shaped concretionary 
masses, sometimes like cannon-balls, grape-shot, or bunches of coral. 

Connected with concretionary beds ull. 

are the seams of gypsum, which 

Riay occasionally be observed to ^ ^ 

send out veins into other gypsum 6 
beds above and below them. De 
la Beche describes a section at ^ 

VatclmtjSomersetshire, where, amid 203.— Section op Beds and con- 

ine old inassic marls (h h in Fig, nectino strings op Gypsdm 
203), beds of gypsum (a a) connect Trias, Watchet, Somerset- 
themselves by means of fibrous 

with the overlying and underlying beds, 

The most frequent form of concretions is that of isolated spherical, 
elliptical, or variously shaped nodules, disposed in certain layers 
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of a stratum or dispersed irregularly through it (Fig. 204). 
They most commonly consist of ferrous or calcic carbonates, or 
of silica. Many clay-ironstone beds assume a nodular form, and 
this mineral occurs abundantly in the shape of separate nodules in 
shales and clay-rocks. The nodules have frequently formed 
round some organic body, such as a fragment of plant, a shell, bone, 
or coprolite. That the carbonate was slowly precipitated during the 
formation of the bed of shale in which its nodules lie may often be satis- 
factorily proved by the lines of deposit passing continuously through 
the nodules (Fig. 205). In many cases the internal first-formed parts 



Fig. 204.— CoxouK'i’ioxa oc LfiuM'oxi: hibiting the Continuation ni 

IN Shall'. the Lines op Stbatipication oi 

THE .SUUHOUNDING ShALES. 


of a nodule have contracted more than the outer and more compact 
crust ; and have cracked into open polygonal spaces which are com 
monly filled with calcite (Fig. 80). Such septarian nodules, whethei 
composed of clay-ironstone or limestone, are abundant in many shales 
as in the Carboniferous and Liassic series of England. 

Alluvial clays sometimes contain fantastically shaped concretions 
due to the consolidation of the clay by a calcareous or ferruginous 
cement round- a centre. These are known in Scotland as fairy 
stones, in the Valley of the Rhine as Ldss-puppen, Loss-mancheii 
and in Finland as Imatra-stones (Fig. 206). They not uncommonly 
show the bedding of the clay in which they may have been formed 
Their quaint imitative forms have naturally given rise to i 
popular belief that they are petrifactions of various kinds of organii 
bodies and even of articles ot human manufacture. In Norway they 
enclose remains of fishes and other organisms.^ 

Concretions of silica occur in limestone of many geological age 
(p. 117). 1'he flints of the English chalk are a familiar example 
but similar siliceous concretions occur in Carboniferous and Lowe 
Silurian limestones. The silica in these cases has not infrequent!; 
been deposited round organic bodies, such as sponges, sea-urchins 
and mollusca, which are completely enveloped in it, and have evei 
themselves been silicified. Iron-cfisulphide often assumes the fora 
of concretions, more particularly among clay-rocks, and these, thougl 
presenting many eccentricities of shape — round like pistol-shot o 
eannon-balls, kidney-shaped, botryoidal, &c. — ^ree in usually poi 
sessing an internal fibrous radiated structure. Phosphate of lime i 
found as concretions in formations where the coprolites and bones c 
reptiles and other animals have been collected together. 

Concretions produced subsequently to the formation of the roc 
* Kjerulf, “ Geologic des sttdl. uiid mittl. Norwegens” (1880), p. 5 . 
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occur in some sandstones, which, when exposed to the weather, 
decompose into large round balls. In other instances, a fer- 
ruginous cement is gradually aggregated by percolating water in lines 
which curve round so as to enclose portions of the rock. These 
lines, owing to abstraction of iron from within the spheroid and 
partly from without, harden into dark crusts, inside of which the 
sandstone becomes quite bleached and soft.^ Some shales exhibit a 
concretionary structure in a still more striking manner, inasmuch as 
the concretions consist of the general mass of the laminated shale, 



Fig. 20G.— Clay Concretions op Alluvium. (Nat. size.) 


and the lines of stratification pass through them and mark them out 
distinctly as superinduced upon the rock. Examples of this structure 
are not infrequent among the argillaceous strata of the Carboniferous 
system. The concretionary olive-green shales and mudstones of 
the Ludlow group, in the Upper Silurian system, exhibit on weathered 
surfaces, all the way from South Wales into central Scotland, a 
peculiar structure which consists in the development of concentric 
spheroids varying from less than an inch up to several feet in diameter, 
the successive shells being separated from each other by a line dark 
ferruginous film. The lines of stratification are sometimes well 
marked by layers of fossils, but the rock splits up mainly along 
the curved surfaces separating the concentric shells. Concretionary 
‘ See Penning, Qeol Mag. Deo. 2, iii. May, 1876. 
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structures are found also in rocks formed from chemical precipitation, 
as for instance in beds of rock-salt. The pseudo-concretions probably 
due to pressure (stylolitos) have been already described (p. 313). 



Fig. 207 — Concretionary Structure in Upper Silurian Shales, Cwm-pdu, 
Llangammaeoh, Brecknockshire ( B .). 

Alternations and Associations of Strata. — Though great 
variations occur in the nature of the strata composing a mass of 
sedimentary rocks, it may often be observed that certain repetitions 
occur. Sandstones, for example, are found to be interleaved with 
shale above, and then to pass into shale ; the latter may in turn 
become sandy at the top and be finally covered bjr sandstone, or 
may assume a calcareous character and pass up into limestone. 
Such alternations bring before us tlie conditions under which the 
sedimentation took place. A sandstone group indicates water of 
comparatively little depth, moved by changing currents, bringing 
the sand now from one side now from another. The passage of such 
a group into one of shale points to a diminution in the motion and 
transporting power of the water, perhaps to a sinking of the tract, 
so that only fine mud was intermittently brought into it. The 
advent of limestone above the shale serves to show that the water 
cleared, owing to a deflection of the sediment-carrying currents, or to 
continued and perhaps more rapid subsidence, and that foraminifera, 
corals, crinoids, mollusca, or other lime-secreting organisms, estab- 
lished themselves upon the spot. Shale overlying the limestone 
Avould tell of fresh inroads of mud, Avhich destroyed the animal life 
that had been flourishing on the bottom ; while a return of sandstone 
beds would mark how, in the course of time, the original conditions 
of troubled currents and shifting sandbanks returned. Such alterna- 
ting groups of sandy, calcareous, and argillaceous strata are well 
illustrated among the Jurassic formations of England (Fig. 208). 

Certain kinds of strata commonly occur together, because the 
conditions under which they were formed were apt to arise in succes- 
sion. One of the most familiar examples is the association of coal 
and fire-clay. A seam of coal is almost invariably found to lie on a 
bed of fire-clay, or on some argillaceous stratum. The reason of this 
union becomes at once apparent when we learn that the fire-clav 
was the soil on which the plants grew that went to form the coal. 
Where the clay was laid down under suitable circumstances, vegcta* 
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tion sprang up upon it. This appears to have taken place in wide 
shallow lagoon-like expansions of tne sea, bordering land clothed with 
dense vegetation, and to have been accompanied by slow, intermittent 
but prolonged subsidence of the sea-bottom. Hence, during pauses 



Fig. 208 .— Blction of Strata prom the Base of the Lias to the Top of the 
Trias, Shepton Mallet ( B ) 

a, Grey Lias limestone and marls; earthy wliitisli limestone and marls; c, caithy 
■white limestone ; d, aienaceous limestone ; /, grey marls ; g, red marls ; ft, sand- 
stone with calcareous ccmefit ; blue marl ; ft, red marl ; I, blue marl ; m, red 
marls. 

of the downward movement, when the water shoaled, an abundant 
growth of water-loving or marshy plants sprang up on the muddy 
bottom, somewhat like the mangrove swamps of the present day, and 
continued to flourish until the muddy soil was exhausted,^ or until 
subsidence recommenced and the matted jungles, carried under the 
water, were buried under fresh inroads of sand or mud. Every coal- 
field contains a succession of buried forests with a constant repetition 
of the same kinds of intervening strata (Fig. 209). 

For obvious reasons conglomerate and sandstone occur together 
rather than conglomerate and shale. The agitation of the water 
which could form and deposit coarse detritus, like that composing 
conglomerate, was too great to admit of the accumulation of fine silt. 
On the other hand, we may look for shale or clay rather than sand- 
stone as an accompaniment of limestone, inasmuch as when the gentle 
currents by which fine argillaceous silt was carried in suspension 
ceased, they would be succeeded by intervals of quiet clearing of the 
water, during which calcareous material might be elaborated either 
chemically or by the actiou of living organisms. 

Relative persistence of Strata.— A little reflection will con- 
vince the student that all sedimentary rocks must thin out and dis- 
appear, and that even the most persistent, when regarded on the 
great scale, are local and lenticular accumulations. Derived from 
the degradation of land, they have always accumulated near land. 
They are necessarily thickest in mass as well as coarsest in textuie 
hearest to the source of supply, and become more attenuated and 
fine-grained as they recede from it. We have only to observe what 

‘ Stewy Hunt has called attention to the fact that the unclerclays of the Coal-measures 
nave generally been deprived of their alkalies by the vegetable growth which they 
supported. 
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takes place at the ' present time on lake-bottoms, estuaries, or sea- 
margins to be assured that this is now, and must always have been, 
the law of sedimentation. 

But while all sedimentary deposits must be regarded as essen- 



Fig. 209.— SiccEhSioN OF Bubikd Coal Oboavths and Erect TiiLE-STUMrj:, Sydney 
Coal-Field, Cape Breton (E. Bro’wn).* 

a, saudstouea , h, sLulcs ; c, coal-Bcnras ; d, beds containing roots and stumps in bilu. 

tially local, some kinds possess a far greater persistence than others. 
As a general rule it may be said that the coaiser the grain the more 
local the extent of a rock. Conglomerates are thus by much the 
most variable and inconstant of all sedimentary formations. They 
suddenly sink down from a thickness of several hundred feet to a 
few yards, or die out altogether, to reappear perhaps further on, in 
the same wedge-like fashion. Sandstones are less liable to such 
extremes of inconstancy, but they too are apt to thin away and to 
swell out again. Shales are much more persistent, the same zone 
being often traceable for many miles. Limestones sometimes occur 
in thick local masses, as among the Silurian formations, but they 
often also display remarkable continuity. Three thin limestone 
bands, each of them only two or three feet in thickness, and separated 

' See E. BrowD, Quart. Journ. Qeol Soc. vi. p. 115, and Be la Beche, “ Gcol* 
Observer,” p. 605. 
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by a considerable thickness of intervening sandstones and shales, 
can be traced through the coal-fields of central Scotland over an 
area of at least 1000 square miles. Coal-seams also possess great 
persistence. The same seams, varying slightly in thickness and 
quality, may often be traced throughout the whole of an extensive 
coal-field. 

What is thus true of individual strata may be affirmed also of 
groups of such strata. A thick mass of sandstone will be found as a 
rule to be more continuous than one of conglomerate, but less so 
than one of shale. A series of limestone-beds usually, stretches 
further than either arenaceous or argillaceous sediments. But 
even to the most extensive stratum or group of strata there must be a 
limit. It must end off and give place to others, either suddenly, as 
a bank of shingle is succeeded by the sheet of sand heaped against 
its base, or, as is more usual, very gradually, by insensibly passing 
into other strata on all sides. 

Great variations in the character of stratified rocks may fre- 
quently be observed in passing from one part of a country to another 
along the outcrop of the same rocks. Thus at one end we may meet 
with a thick series of sandstones which, traced in a certain direction, 



Fia. 210 .— Section to illustrate the great lithological differences op 
Contemporaneous Deposits occupying the same horizon. 
a, conglomerate ; h, sandstone ; r, shale ; d, limestone. 


may be found passing into shales (Fig. 210). A group of strata 
may consist of massive conglomerates at one locality, and may 
graduate into fine fissile flagstones in another. A thick mass of clay 
may be found to alternate more and more with shelly sands as it is 
traced outward, until it loses its argillaceous nature altogether. 



Fig. 211.— Section near Bristol to show how Conglomerate may pass into 
Clay along the same Horizon. 

B. Blaise Castle Hill ; e, Mount Skitham (B.). , 

^J^i’^sting illustrations of such arrangements occur in the south-west 
m England, where what are now groups of hills, like the Mendip, 
Malvern, and other eminences, formerly existed as islands in the 
Mesozoic sea» De la Beche pointed out that the upturned Car- 
boniferous limestone (a a in Fig* 211) has formed the shore against 
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which the coarse shingle of the dolomitic conglomerate (b h) accu- 
mulated ; that the latter, traced away from its shore-line, passes on 
the same plane into red marl (c), and that during a gradual sub- 
sidence, the clays and limestones of the Lias (d) crept over the 
depressed shore-line. He likewise called attention to the important 
fact that, in such cases, a continuous zone of conglomerate may 
belong to many successive horizons. In Fig. 212 a section is given 
from one of the islands in the south-west of England, round which 
the Trias and Lias were deposited. Denudation has stripped off a 
portion of^ the overlying red marls. If the rest of the section to the 
left of the dotted line d d were removed, there would remain a 
continuous mass of conglomerate, which, in default of other evidence 
to the contrary, would be regarded as one bed laid down upon the 
sloping surface of limestone, instead of what it really is, a series of 
shore gravels piled upon each other, and beloiiging to a consecutive 
series of deposits. 

Mere difference of lithological character, even within a limited 
geographical space, does not necessarily mean diversity of age. At 
the present time coarse shingle may be formed along the beach at 



Fig, 212.— Section op Part of the Fi.ank op the Mendip Hills (5.), 

allowing the Carbonifeious Limestone (a a) overlaid by dolomitic conglomerate (fj h) 
and that by red marls (c). 

the same time that the finest mud is being laid down on the same 
sea-bottom further from land. The existing differences of charactei 
between the deposits of the shore and of the opener sea would nc 
doubt continue to be maintained, with slight geographical displace- 
ments, even if the whole area were undergoing subsidence, so that 
a thick group of littoral beds might gather in one tract and ol 
deeper-water acccumulations at another. Among the formations 
of former geological periods the same conditions of deposit appeal 
sometimes to have continued for enormous periods. The thick Car- 
boniferous Limestone of western Europe evidently accumulated 
during a slow subsidence, when the same conditions of clear water 
with abundant growth of crinoids, corals, &c., continued for a period 
vast enough to admit of the gradual pwtli of thousands of feet of 
calcareous matter. Traced northwards into Scotland this massive 
•Umestone is gradually replaced by sandstones, shales, ironstones, 
and coal-seams. These strata prove that the deeper and clearer 
water of Belgium, central England, and Ireland passed northwards 
into muddy flats and sandy shoals, which at one time were overspread 
with coal-growths, and at another, owing to more rapid subsidence, 
were depressed beneath the clearer sea which brought with it the 
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corals, crinoids, molluscs, &c., whose remains are now to be seen in 
intercalations of crinoidal limestone. 

Overlap.— Sediment laid down in a subsiding region wherein 
the area of deposit is gradually increased, spreads over a p^pgressively 
augmenting surface. Under such circumstances, the later portions 
of a formation or series of sedimentary accumulations will extend 
beyond the limits of the older parts, and will repose directly upon 
the shelving bottom, with none of these older strata underneath 
them. This relation, called Overlap fFig. 213), in which the higher 
or newer members are said to “overlap” the older, maji often be 
detected among formations of all geological a^es. It brjngs before 
us the shore-line of ancient land-surfaces, and shows how, as these 
sank under water, the gravels, sands, and silts gradually advanced 
and covered them. 



Fio. 213 .~Section op Overlap in the Lower Jurassic Series op the 
South-west op England (J9). 

The 01(1 Red Sandstone (o), Lower Limestone Shale (/>), and Carboniferous Limestone 
(a) havittff been previously upraised and denuded, the older beaches (d m) laid 
down upon them were su(5oe88iveI^ covered by conformable Jurassic betls. The 
Lias (e), with its upper sands (/), is overlapped by the extension of the Inferior 
Oolite (g) completely across their edges until this formation comes to rest directly 
on the Palseozoic strata at n. The corresponding extension of the overlying Fuller’s 
earth (h 1) and limestone (t) has been removed by denudation J 

Relative Lapse of Time represented by Strata and by the 
Intervals between them.— Of the absolute length of time repre- 
sented by any strata or groups of strata no satisfactory estimates 
have yet been possible. Certain general conclusions may indeed be 
drawn, and comparisons may be made between different series of 
rocks. Sandstones full of false-bedding were probably accumulated 
more rapidly than finely-laminated shales or clays. It is not un- 
common ill certain Carboniferous sandstones to find huge sigillarioid 
and coniferous trunks imbedded in upright or inclined positions. 
Where, as in Eig, 214, the trees actually grew on the spot where 
their stems remain, it is evident that the rate of d^osit of the sedi- 
ment which entombed them must have been sumciently ranid to 
have allowed a mass of twenty or thirty feet to accumulate oeforo 
the decay of the wood. Of the durability of these ancient tree^ we 
of course know nothing; though modern instances are on record 
where, under certain circumstances, submerged trees may last for. 
some centuries. We may conjecture that where stems are enveloped 
m one continuous stratum, the rate of accumulation was mobably, on 
the whole, somewhat rapid. The general character of the strata 
among which such erect tree trunks occur obviously indicates ex- 

* De la Beohe, “Ged. Observer,” p. 485. 
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tremely shallow water conditions with continuous or intermittent 
subsidence. Unless soon submerged, dead trees would be subject to 
speedy decomposition. It occasionally happens that an erect trunk 
has kept its position e\ cn during the accumulation of a series of strata 



Fifl. 214.— Ei.ect Trunks op Sigillaria in SA^PSTo^F, Cwm T..lech, Head op 
Swansea Valley, Glamorganshire. (Dramn by the j.ate Sir W. E. Logan.) 
These stems (the largest 5i feet in circumference) formed part of a series in the 
same rock, their roots being imbedded in a seam of shale (an old soil) full of 
fern-leaves, &c. The specimens were removed to the Museum of tlie Eoynl 
Institution of Soutli Wales at Swansea * 

around it (Fig. 215). We can hardly believe that in such cases any 
considerable number of years could have elapsed between the death 
of the tree and its final entombment. From the decayed condition 
of the interior of some imbedded trees, we may likewise infer that 
accumulation of sediment is not always an extremely slow process. 
Instances occur where, as in Fig. 216, while sand and mud have been 
accumulating round the submerged stem its interior has been rotting, 
so that eventually a mere hollow cylinder has been left, into whi^ 
sediment and different plants (sometimes with the bodies of land 
animals) were introduced from above.^ Large coniferous trunks 
(as in the neighbourhood of Edinburgh) have been imbedded in 
sandstone, and have had their internal microscopic structure well 
preserved. In such examples the drifted trees seem to have sunk 
with their heavier or root-end touching the bottom, and their upper 
end pointing upward in the direction of the current, like the snags 

* De la Beche, op. cit. p. 501. 

s The hollow tree-trunka of the Nova Scotian coal-fields hove yielded a most 
interesting series of terrestrial organisms— land-snails and reptiles. 
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of the Mississippi, and to have been completely buried in sediment 
before decay. 

Continuous layers of the same kind of deposit suggest a per- 
sistence of geological conditions ; numerous alternations of difTerent 



Fia. 215.— Ebeot Tbbe-trdn^ bisino thbouqh a Succession op Strata, 
Rillingworth Colliery, J^ewoastlb (B.), 

a, High Main Coal-seam ; b, bituminous shale ; c, blue shale ; d, compact sandstone ; 
e, shales and sandstones ; /, white sandstones ; g, micaceous sandstone ; h, shale. 

kinds of sedimentary matter point to vicissitudes or alternations of 
conditions. As a rule, we should infer that the time represented by 
a given thickness of similar strata was less than that snown by the 
same thickness of dissimilar strata, because the changes needed to 
bring new varieties of sediment into the area of deposit would 
usually require the lapse of some time for their completion. But 



Tbeb-Trunk (o a) imbedded in Sandstones (o o) and Shales 
( d d ), ITS Interior pilled with different Sandy and Clayey Strata, and the 
WHOLE covered BY A SaNDSTONH BeD (&) (B.). 

this conclusion might often be erroneous. It would be best supported 
when, from the very nature of the rocks, wide variations in the 
character of the water-bottom could be established. Thus a group of 
shales followed by a fossiliferous limestone would mark a period of 

2 K 
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slow deposit and quiescence, almost always of longer duration than 
would be indicated by an equal depth of sandy strata, pointing to 
more active sedimentation. Thick limestones made up of organic 
remains which lived and died upon the spot, and whose remains are 
crowded together generation above generation, must have demanded 
prolonged periods for their formation. 

But in all speculations of this kind we must bear in miud that 
the relative length of time represented by a given depth of strata is 
not to be estimated merely from thickness or lithological characters. 
It has already been pointed out that the interval between the deposit 
of two successive laminae of shale may have been as long as, or even 
longer than, that required for the formation of one of the lamina). 
In like manner, the interval needed for tlie transition from one 
stratum or kind of strata to another may often have been more than 
equal to the time required for the formation of the strata on either 
side. But the relative chronological importance of the bars or lines 
in the geological record can seldom be satisfactorily discussed merely 
on lithological grounds. This must mainly be decided on the evidence 
of organic remains, as will be shown in Book V. By this kind of evi- 
dence it can be made nearly certain that the intervals represented by 
strata were in many cases much shorter than those not so represented, 
— in other words, that the time during which no deposit of sediment 
went on was longer than that wherein deposit did take place. 

Ternary Succession of Strata. — In following the order of 
sedimentation among the stratified rocks of the earth's crust, the 
observer will be led to remark a more or less distinct threefold 
arrangement or succession in which the sandy, muddy and calcareous 
sediments have followed each other. Professor Phillips and Mr. Hull 
have called attention to this structure, illustrating it by reference 
to the geological formations of Great Britain, while Professor 
Newberry, Dr. Sterry Hunt, and Principal Dawson have discussed 
it in relation to the stratigraphical series of North America. Ac- 
cording to Mr. Hull a natural cycle of sedimentation consists of three 
phases : 1st, a lower stage of sandstones, shales, and other sedimentary 
deposits, representing prevalence of land with downward movement ; 
2ud, a middle stage, chiefly of limestone, representing prevalence of 
sea with general quiescence and elaboration of calcareous organic 
formations ; 3rd, an upper stage, once more of mechanical sediments 
indicative of proximity to land.^ Where the strata are interrupted 
by disturbance and unconformability, we may suppose the cycle of 
sedimentation to have been completed by upheaval after prolonged 
subsidence. But where the continuity of the formations is unbroken, 
as it is over such vast tracts in North America, upheaval is not re- 
quired, and the facts seem e^cplicable, as Phillips long ago showed, on 

» Phillips, Mem. Qeol 8urv. ii.; ♦‘Geol. Yorkshire,” ii.; “ Geol. Oxford,” p. 293 ; 
Hull, Quart. Joum. 8ci, July, 1869; Newberry, Proc. Amer. Aesoo, 1873, p. 185; 
Hunt, Geology of CanadOf 1868, p. 627; Amer, Joum. ;Sic*..(2nd series), xxxv. p. 197! 
DawBOB, Q. / Geol 8oe. xxii, p. 102 ; Acadian Geology, p. 135. 
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theridea of prolonged but intermittent subsidence. Let us suppose a 
downward movement to commence, and to depress successive sheets of 
gravel, shingle, sand, and other shallow water accumulations, derived 
from the erosion of neighbouring land. If the depression be com- 
paratively rapid, the bottom may soon be carried beyond the reach of 
at least the coarser kinds of sediment, and marine lime-secreting 
organisms may afterwards begin to form a calcareous floor beneath the 
sea. Let us imagine further, that the subsidence ceases for a time, 
and that by the accumulation of organic remains and partly also by 
the deposit of fine muddy sediment, the water is shallowed. With this 
gradual change of depth, tlie coarser detritus begins once more to be 
able to stretch seawards, and to overspread the limestones, which, under 
the altered circumstances, cease to bo formed. A gradual silting up of 
the area takes place, marked by beds of sand and mud, until a renewal 
of the subsidence, either suddenly or slowly, restores the previous 
depth and clearness of water, and allows either the old marine 
organisms, which had been driven off, or their modified descendants 
to reoccupy the area and build new limestone. 

Groups of Strata.-- -Passing from individual strata to large 
masses of stratified rock, the geologist finds it needful for convenience 
of reference to subdivide these into groups. He avails himself of two 
bases of classification ~(1) lithological characters, and (2) organic 
remains. 

1. The subdivision of stratified rocks into groups accoixiing to their 
mineral aspect is an obvious and easily applied classification. More- 
over, it often serves to connect together rocks formed continuously 
in certain circumstances which differed from those under which the 
strata above and below were laid down — so that it expresses natural 
and original subdivisions of strata. In the middle of the English 
Carboniferous system of rocks, for example, a zone of sandy and 
pebbly beds occurs, known as the Millstone Grit. No abrupt and 
sharp line can be drawn between these strata and those above and 
below them. They shade upward and downward into the beds 
between which they lie. Yet they form a conspicuous belt, traceable 
for many miles by the scenery to which it gives rise. The red rocks 
of central England, with their red sandstones, marls, rock-salt, and 
gypsum, form likewise a well-marked group or rather series of 
groups. It is obvious, however, that characters of this kind, though 
sometimes wonderfully persistent over wide tracts of country, must 
be at best but local. The physical conditions of deposit must always 
have been limited in extent. A group of strata showing great 
thickness in one region will be found to die away as it is traced into 
another. Or its place is gradually taken by another group which, 
even if geologically contemporaneous, possesses totally different 
lithological characters. Just as at the present time a group of sandy 
deposits gradually gives place along the sea-floor to others of mud, 
and these to others of shells or of gravel, so in former geological 
periods contemporaneous deposits were not always lithologically 

2 K 2 
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similar. Hence mere resemblance in mineral aspect usually cannot 
be regarded as satisfactory evidence of contemporaneity except 
within comparatively contracted areas. The Carboniferous Lime- 
stone has already (p. 494) been cited as a notable example. Typi- 
cally in Belgium, Central England, and Ireland, it is a thick cal- 
careous group of rocks, full of corals, crinoids, and other organisms, 
which bear witness to the formation of these rocks in the open sea. 
But traced into the north of England, and Scotland, it passes into sand- 
stones and shales, with numerous coal-seams, and only a few thin 
beds of limestone. The soft clay beneath the city of London is re- 
presented in the Alps by hard schists and contorted limestones. We 
conclude therefore tnat lithological agreement, when pushed too far, 
is apt to mislead us, partly because contemporaneous strata often 
vary greatly in lithological character, and partly because the same 
lithological characters may appear again and again in different ages. 
By trusting too implicity to this kind of evidence, we may be led to 
class together rocks belonging to very different geological periods, 
and on the other hand to separate groups which really, in spite of 
their seeming distinction, were formed contemporaneously. 

2. It is by the remains of plants and animals imbedded among 
the stratified rocks that the most satisfactory subdivisions of the 
geological record can be made, as will be more fully stated in Books 
V. and VI. A chronological succession of organic forms, can be 
made out among the rocks of the earth’s crust. A certain common 
facies or type of fossils is found to characterize particular groups of 
rock, and to hold true even though the lithological constitution of 
the strata should greatly vary. Moreover, though comparatively few 
species are universally diffused, they possess remarkable persistence 
over wide areas, and even when they are replaced by others, the same 
general facies of fossils remains. Hence the stratified formations of 
two countries geographically distant, and .having little or no litholo- 
gical resemblance to each other, may be compared and paralleled 
simply by means of their enclosed organic remains. 

Order of Superposition — the Foundation of Geological 
Chronology. — As sedimentary strata were laid down upon one another 
in a more or less nearly horizontal position, the underlying beds must 
be older than those which cover them. This simple and obvious 
truth is termed the law of superposition. It furnishes the means of 
determining the chronology of rocks, and though other methods of 
ascertaining this point are employed, they must all be based 
originally upon the observed order of superposition. The only case 
where the apparent superposition may be deceptive is where the strata 
have been inverted, as in the examples cited from the Alps 
(pp. 314, 518), where the rocks composing huge mountain masses 
have been so completely overturned that the highest beds appear 
as if regularly covered by others which ought properly to underlie 
them. jBut these are exceptional occurrences, wherein the true 
order can usually be made out from other sources of evidence. 
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Part IL— Joints. 

All rocks are traversed more or less distinctly by vertical or bighly 
inclined divisional planes termed Joints. Soft rocks indeed, sucn 
as loose sand and uncompacted clay, do not show these lines ; but 
wherever a mass of clay has been subjected to some pressure and 
consolidation, it will usually be found to have acquired them more or 
less distinctly. It is by means of the intersection of joints that rocks 
can be removed in blocks ; the art of quarrying consists in taking 
advantage of these natural planes of division. Joints differ in 
character according to the nature of the material which they traverse ; 
those in sedimentary rocks are usually distinct from those in crystal- 
line masses. 

1. In Stratified Rocks. — To the presence of joints some of the 
most familiar features of rock scenery are due (Fig. 217). Joints 



h a h (I 

Fto. 217. — Cliffs cut into Ee-entbbino Angles by Lines of Joint (B.). 

(The fhces in shadow (a a) are one set of joints, those in light (& b) another set). 

vary in the angles at which they cut the planes of bedding, in the 
sharpness of their definition, in the regularity of their perpendicular 
and norizontal course, in their lateral persistence, in number, and in 
the directions of their intersection. As a rule, they are most sharply 
defined in proportion to the fineness of grain of the rock. In 
limestones and close-grained shales, for example, they often occur so 
clean-cut as to be invisible until revealed by fracture or by the slow 
disintepating effects of the weather. The rock splits up along these 
concealed lines of division whether the agent of demolition be the 
hammer or frost. In coarse-textured rocks, on the other hand, joints 
are apt to show themselves as irregular rents along which the rock , 
has been shattered, so that they present an uneven sinuous course, 
branching off in different directions. 

As a rule, they run perpendicular or approximately so to the 

S lanes of bedding, and descend vertically at not very unequal 
istances, so that the portions of rock between them, when seen 
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in profile, appear marked off into so many wall-like masses. But this 
symmetry often gives place to a more or less tortuous course with 
lateral joints in various random directions, more especially where the 
different strata vary considerably in lithological characters. A single 
joint may be traced for many yards, sometimes, it is said, for several 
miles, more particularly when the rock is fine-grained, as in limestone. 
But where the texture is coarse and unequal, the joints, though 
abundant, run into each other in such a way that no one in particular 
can be identified for more than a limited distance. The number of 
joints in a mass of stratified rock varies within wide limits. Among 
strata which have undergone little disturbance the joints may be 
separated from each other by intervals of several yards. But in 
other cases where terrestrial movement has been considerable, the 
rocks are so jointed as to have acquired therefrom a fissile character 
that has nearly or wholly obliterated their tendency td split along 
the lines of bedding. 

An important feature in the joints of stratified rocks is the 
direction in which they intersect each other. In general they 
have two dominant trends, one coincident, on the whole, with the 
direction in which the strata are inclined from the horizon, and the 
other running transversely at a right angle or nearly so. The former 
set is known as dip-joints, because they run with the dip or inclina- 
tion of the rocks ; the latter is termed sirilce-joints, inasmuch as they 
conform to the strike or general outcrop. It is owing to the existence 
of this double series of joints that ordinary quarrying operations can 
be carried on. Large quadrangular blocks can be wedged off, which 
would be shattered if exposed to the risk of blasting. A quarry is 
usually worked to the dip of a rock ; hence the strike-joints form 
clean-cut faces in front of the workmen as they advance. These aie 
known as backs,” and the dip-joints which traverse them as 
“cutters.” The way in which this double set of joints occurs in a 
quarry may be seen in Eig. 218, where the close parallel lines 
traversing the shaded and unshaded faces mark the planes of strati- 
fication, which here are inclined from the spectator. The steep faces 
in light are defined by the strike joints or “ backs.” The faces in 
shadow have been quarried out along dip-joints or “ cutters.” It will 
be observed that the long face in sunlight is cut by parallel lines of 
dip-joints not yet opened in quarrying, while in like manner the 
shaded face of dip-joint is traversed by parallel lines of strike- 
joint. 

^ Ordinary household coal presents a remarkably well developed 
system of joints. A block of such coal may be observed to be 
traversed by fine laminae, the surfaces of many of which are soft and 
soil the fingers. These are the planes of stratification. Perpendicular 
tb them run divisional planes, which cut each other at right angles or 
nearly so, and thus divide the mineral into cubical fragments. One 
of these sets of joints makes clean sharply defined surfaces, and is 
known as the face, slyne, cleat, or lord; the other has rougher, less 



Fig. 218.— Jointing in Quarby of Caithness Flags, near Holbren Head. 


The cause of jointing has not been satisfactorily explained. 
According to observations made by Jukes, both strike-joints and 
dip-joints occur in beds of recently formed coral rock in the Aus- 
tralian and other reefs. These masses of calcareous sediment have 
certainly never been subject to the pressure of any superincumbent 



Fig. 219.— Plan op Coarse Conglomerate op Blocks oy Cambrian BookS in 
Carboniperodb Limestone, traversed by a Line Joint Cutting the Individual 
Boulders in the Line a b . Coast near Skerries, Dublin County (J?.). ^ 

rock. Their joints may possibly be due, as Jukes believed, to con- 
traction during consolidation.^ But in many cases the existence of 
joints points to some much more potent cause than mere internal 

* “ Manual of Geology,” 3rd Edition, p. 184. 
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coutraction. In some conglomerates, for example, the joints traverse 
the enclosed pebbles, as well as the surrounding matrix, in such a 
way that large blocks of hard quartz are cut through by them as 
sharply as if they had been sliced in a lapidary’s machine, and the 
same joints can be traced continuously through many yards of the 
rock (Fig. 219).^ Such instances point to the operation of consider- 
able force.* Further indication of movement is often supplied by the 
rubbed and striated surfaces of joints. These surfaces, termed sliehen- 
sideSf have evidently been ground against each other. They are 
often coated with haematite, calcite, chlorite, or other mineral, which 
has taken a cast of the striae and then seems itself to be striated. 

Joints form natural lines for the passage downward and upward of 
subterranean water. They likewise furnish an effective lodgment for 
the action of frost, which wedges off blocks of rock in the manner 
already described (p. 401). As they serve, in conjunction with 
bedding, to divide stratified rocks into large quadrangular blocks, 
their influence in the weathering of these rocks is seen in the 
symmetrical and architectural as well as splintered, dislocated 
aspects so familiar in the scenery of sandstone and limestone 
districts. 

Occasionally a prismatic or columnar system of joints may be 
observed among stratified rocks, particularly in those which have 
been chemically formed, where, as in the gypsum of the Paris Basin, 
beds are divided from top to bottom into vertical hexagonal prisms.* 
A columnar structure has often been superinduced upon stratified 
rocks (sandstone, shale, coal) by contact with intrusive igneous 
masses (p. 473). 

2. In Massive (Igneous) Rocks. — While in stratified rocks the 
divisional planes consist of lines of bedding and of joint, cutting each 
other usually at a high if not a right angle, in massive igneous rocks 
they include joints only ; and as these do not as a rule present the 
same parallelism as lines of bedding, unstratified rocks, even though 
as full of joints, have not the regularity of arrangement of stratified 
formations. Some massive rocks indeed may have one system of 
divisional planes so largely developed as to acquire a bedded or 
fissile character. This structure, characteristically shown by phono- 
lites, may also be detected among ancient porphyries (Fig. 220). 
Most massive rocks are traversed by two intersecting sets of chief or 
“master” joints, whereby the rock is divided into long quad- 
rangular, rhomboidal, or even polygonal columns. A third set may 
usually be noticed cutting across the columns and articulating them 
into* segments, though generally less continuous and dominant than 
the others (Fig. 221). When these last-named cross-joints are 
absent or feebly developed, columns many feet in length can be 

* De Ift Beche, “ Geol. Observer,’* p. 628. 

> See an interesting series of experiments by Daubr^ (Compte* Bendus, Ixxxvi. 
1878) on the production of faults and joints ; ante, p. 315. 

’ Jukes, “ Manual,” 8rd Ed p. 180, 
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quarried out entire. Such monoliths have been from early times 
employed in the construction of obelisks and pillars. 

In large masses of granite an outward inclination of the natural 
divisional planes of the rock may be sometimes observed, as if the 
granite were really a rudely bedded mass having a dip towards and 
under the strata which rest upon its flanks. It is not a foliated 
arrangement of the constituent minerals analogous to the foliation of 



Fig. 220.— Pobphyry, near Clynog Vawr, Caernarvosshibb, divided into Slabs 
BY A System op Close Parallel Joints (P,). 

gneiss, for it can be traced in perfectly amorphous and thoroughly 
crystalline granite, but is undoubtedly a form of jointing by reason of 
which the rock weathers into large blocks piled one upon another 
like a kind of rude cyclopean masonry.^ 

Bocks of finer grain than granite, such as many diorites and 
dolerites, acquire a prismatic structure from the number and inter- 
section of perpendicular joints. The prisms, however, are unequal in 



Fig. 221.— Jointed Stbuctdrb op Gbanitb. 


dimensions, as well as in the number and proportions of their sides, a 
frequent diameter being 2 or 3 feet, though they may sometimes be 
times thicker, and extending up the face of a cliff for 
^ ^®©t. It is by means of joints that precipitous faces qf 
crmalline no less than of sedimentary rock are produced and 
retamed, for they serve as openings into which frost drives every year 


*he Eocky Mountains and parallel ranj 
crystlSSe whistfc ^‘tded structure has beeu described as passing i 
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its wedges of ice. They likewise give rise to the formation of the 
fantastic pinnacles and fretted buttresses characteristic of massive 
rocks. 

As lava, erupted to the surface, cools, and passes into the solid 
condition, a contraction of its mass takes place. This diminution 
of bulk is accompanied by the development of divisional planes or 
joints, more especially diverging from the upper and under surfaces, 
and intersecting at irregular distances, so as to divide the rock into 
rude prisms. Occasionally another series of joints, at a right angle to 
these, traverses the mass, parallel with its upper and under surfaces, 
and thus the rock acquires a kind of fissile or bedded appearance. 
The most characteristic structure, however, among volcanic rocks is 
the prismatic, or, as it is incorrectly termed, basaltic.” Where this 
arrangement occurs, as it does so commonly in basalt, the mass is 
divided into tolerably regular pentagonal, hexagonal, or irregularly 
polygonal prisms or columns, set close together at a right angle to the 
main cooling surfaces (Figs. 222, 223). These prisms vary from 



Fig. 222.— Coltjmnab Basalt op Fingal’s Gavb, Staffa (Macculloch). 


2 or 3 to 18 or more inches in diameter, and range up to 100 or even 
150 feet in length. Many excellent and well-known examples of 
columnar structure are exhibited on the coast-clifis of the Tertiary 
volcanic region of Antrim and the west of Scotland. In Fig. 222, 
a Jower columnar basalt is overlaid by an upper amorphous or non- 
columnar bed. In many cases no sharp line can oe drawn be- 
tween such a columnar sheet and the beds above and below, which 
show no similar structure, but into which the prismatic mass seems 
to pass. 

Considerable discussion has arisen as to the mode in which this 
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columnar structure has been produced. The experiments of Mr. 
Gregory Watt were supposed to explain it by the production of a 
number of spherical concretions in the cooling mass, and the gradual 
pressure of those soft balls into hexagonal columns, as the mass con- 
tracted in cooling. He melted a mass of basalt, and on allowing it 
to cool observed that, when a small portion was quickly chilled, it 
took the form of a kind of sla^-like glass, not differing much in 
appearance from obsidian; a larger mass, more slowly cooled, 
returned to a stony state. He remarked, that during this process 
small globules make their appearance, which increase in size by the 
successive formation of external concentric coats, like those of an 
onion. And he supposed that, as each spheroid must be touched by 
six others, the whole, if exposed to the same pressure acting in every 
direction, must be squeezed into a series of hexagons. To account, 
however, for a long column of basalt, we should have to imagine a 
pile of balls standing exactly centrically one upon the other, an 
arrangement which seems hardly possible. The prismatic structure 
is a species of jointing, due probably to the contraction of the rock as 
a whole, and not to the production of any internal peculiarities of 
texture. The concretionary structure associated with the columnar 
reveals a common tendency to weather out into nodular forms, 
and may be observed even where the rock is not columnar. As 
already stated, prismatic forms have been superinduced upon rocks by 
a high temperature and subsequent cooling, as where coal and sand- 
stone have been invaded by basalt. They may likewise be observed 
to arise during the consolidation of a substance from aqueous solution. 
In starch, for example, the columnar structure may be well developed, 
and not infrequently radiates from certain centres, as in basalt and 
other igneous rocks. 

Mr. Mallet has investigated this subject, and concludes that “ all 
the salient phenomena of the prismatic and jointed structure of 
basalt can be accounted for upon the admitted laws of cooling, and 
contraction thereby, of melted rock possessing the known properties 
of basalt, the essential conditions being a very general homogeneity 
in the mass cooling, and that the cooling shall take place slowly, 
principally from one or more of its surfaces.”^ In the more perfectly 
columnar basalts the columns are sometimes articulated, each prism 
being separable into vertebrae, with a cup and ball socket at each 
articulation (Figs. 224 and 225). This peculiarity is traced bj Mr. 
Mallet to the contraction of each prism in its length and m its 
diameter, and to the consequent production of transverse joints, ^hich, 
as the resultant of the two contracting strains, are oblique to the sides 
of the prism, but, as the obliquity lessens towards the centre, assume 
n^ssarily, when perfect, a oup-snape, the convex surface pointing 'in 
the same direction as that in which the prism has grown. This 
explanation, however, will hardly account for cases, which are not 
uncommon, where the convexity points the other way, or where it ia 
‘ Proc. Boy. 8oo, Janiuury, 1875. 
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sometimes in one direction sometimes in the other.^ The remarkable 
spheroids which appear in many weathered igneous rocks besides 
basalts, where they are not the result of weathering, may probably be 
due to some of the conditions under which the original contractions 
took place. They are quite untraceable on a fresh fracture of the 
rock. It is only after some exposure to the weather that they begin 
to appear, and then they gradually crumble away by the successive 
formation and disappearance of external weathered crusts or coats, 
which fall off into sand and clay. Almost all augitic or homblendic 
rocks, with many granites and porphyries, exhibit the tendency to 
decompose into rounded spheroidal blocks. The columnar structure, 
though abundant among modern volcanic rocks, is by no means 
confined to these. It is as well displayed among the felsites of the 
Lower Old Red Sandstone, and the basalts of the Carboniferous 
Limestone in central Scotland, as among the Tertiary lavas of 
Auvergne or the Vivarais. 



Fig. 223, — OnDiNARY 
Columnar Structure 
OF Lava. 


^10. 224.— Ball- 
ard - Socket 
Jointing op 
Columns. 




Fig. 225. — Modifica- 
tion OP Ball-and- 
SooKET Structure. 


3. In Foliated (Schistose) Rocks. — The schists likewise possess 
their joints, which approximate in character to those among the 
massive igneous rocks, but they are on the whole less distinct and 
continuous, while their effect in dividing the rocks into oblong masses 
is considerably modified by the transverse lines of foliation. These 
lines play somewhat the same part as those of stratification among 
the stratified rocks, though with less definiteness and precision. The 
jointing of the more massive foliated rocks, such as the coarser 
varieties of gneiss, approaches most closely to that of granite ; in the 
finely fissile schists, on the other hand, it is rather linked with that 
of sedimentary formations. Upon these differences much of the 
characteristic variety of outline presented by cliffs and crests of 
foliated rocks depends. 

^ Mr. Sciope pointed this out (fieol Mag. September, 1876), though Mr. Mallet 
(Ibid. November, 1875) replied that in such oases the articulations must be formed just 
abtfit the dividing surface, between the part of the rock whioh cooled from above and 
that wMch cooled from below. 
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Part III.— Inclination of Rooks. 

The most casual observation is sufficient to satisfy us that the 
rocks now visible at the earth s surface are seldom in their original 
position. We meet with sandstones and conglomerates composed 
of water-worn particles, yet forming the angular scarps of lofty 
mountains ; shales and clays full of the remains of fresh-water shells 
and land-plants, yet covered by limestones made up of marine 
organisms, and these limestones rising into great ranges of hills, or 
undulating into fertile valleys, and passing under the streets of busy 
towns. Such facts, now familiar to every reader, and even to many 
observers who know little or nothing of systematic geology, point 
unmistakably to the conclusion that the rocks have in many cases 
been formed under water, sometimes in lakes, more frequently in 
the sea, and that they have been elevated into laud. 

But further examination discloses other and not less convincing 
evidence of movement. J udging from what takes place at the present 
time on the bottoms of lakes and of the sea, we confidently infer that 
when the strata now constituting so much of the solid framework of 
the land were formed, they were laid down nearly horizontally, or at 
least at low angles [mtey p. 477), When, therefore, we find them 
inclined at all angles, and even standing on end, we conclude that 
tliey have been disturbed. Over wide spaces they have been up- 
raised bodily with little alteration of horizontality ; but in most places 
some departure from that original position has been effected. 

Dip. — The inclination thus given to rocks is termed their Dip. 
Its amount is expressed in degrees measured from the plane of the 



Fia. 226.— -Clinometer— THE Leaf containing the Pendulum and Index. 

(Half the size of the original.) 

horizon. Thus a set of rocks half-way between the horizontal and 
vertical position would be said to dip at an angle of 45*^, while if 
vertical they would be marked with the angle of 90'^. The inclina- 
tion is measured with an instrument termed the Clinometer, which 
m variously made, but of which one of the simplest forms is shown in 
Fig. 226. This consists of a thin strip of boxwood, two inches 
broad, strengthened with brass along the edges, and divided into two 
leaves, each 6 inches long, hinged together, so that when opened 
out they form a foot-rule. On the inside of one of these leaves a 
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graduated arc with a pendulum is inserted. When the instrument 
is held horizontally, the pendulum points to zero. When placed 
vertically, it marks 90°, By retiring at a right angle to the direc- 
tion of dip of a group of inclined beds, and holding the clinometer 
before the eye until its upper edge coincides with the line of 
bedding, we readily obtain the amount or angle of dip. In observa- 
tions of this nature, it is of course necessary either to place the 
clinometer strictly parallel with the direction of dip, or, if this be 
impossible, to take two measurements, and calculate from them 



Fig. 227.— Apparently Horizontal Strata ( B ,). 

the true angle.' Simple as observation of dip is, it is attended 
with some liabilities to error; against which the observer should be 
on his guard. A single face of rock may not disclose the true dip, 
especially if it be a clean-cut joint face. In Fig. 227, for example, 
the strata might be supposed to be horizontal ; but another side view 



Fig. 228.— "Beal Inclination op Strata shown in Fig. 227 (J5.). 

of them as (Fig. 228) might show them to be inclined or even 
vertical. 

^ Again, a deceptive surface inclination is not unfrequently to be 
seen among thin-bedded strata. Mere gravitation aided by the 

* In Jukes' “ Memoir on the South Staffordshire Coal-Field," in MertioirB of Oeo» 
Survey (2nd edit. p. 213), a formula is given for calculating the true dip from the 
apparent dip seen in a cliff. A ^phical method of computing the true dip from 
observations of two apparent dips has been suggested by Mr. W. H. Dalton, Geol 
Mag. X. p. 332. 
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downward pressure of slii^ing detritus or “ soil-cap ’’suflBces to bend 
over the edges of fissile strata, which, though 
really dipping into the hill, are thus made 
to appear superficially to dip away from it 
(Fig. 229). Similar effects, with even 
roofs of contortion, may be noticed under 
oulder clay, or in other situations where Fia. 229.— Deceptive Supbr- 
the rocks have been bent over and crushed 
by a mass of ice. 

When the dip is outward in every direction from a central point, 
it is said to be qua-mm-versal (A in Fig. 231). Strata thus affected 
are thrown into a dome-shaped structure, while when the dip is 
towards a central point, they have a basin-shaped structure. 

Outcrop. — The edges of strata which appear at the surface of 
the ground are termed their Outcrop or Basset. If the strata 
are quite horizontal, the direction of outcrop depends on inequalities 
of the ground and variations in amount of denudation. Perfectly 
level ground lying upon horizontal beds shows of course no outcrop, 
lor the surface coincides with the plane of stratification. But 
occasional water-courses have usually been eroded b(dow the general 
level, so as to reveal along their sides outcrops of the strata. The 
remarkable sinuosities of outcrop produced by the unequal erosion of 
horizontal strata are illustrated in Fig. 230, where A is a map of 
a piece of ground deeply trenched by valleys, and B that of an area 
comparatively little denuded. In both eases the outcrops are seen 
to wind round the sides of the .slopes. 

Where strata are inclined the course of their outcrop is regulated 
partly by the direction and amount of inclination, and partly by the 
form of the ground. When with low angles of dip they crop outy 
that is, rise to the surface, along a perfectly level piece of ground, 
the outcrop runs at a right angle to the dip. But any inequalities 
of the surface, such as valleys, ravines, hills, and ridges, will, as in the 
case of horizontal beds, cause the outcrop to describe a circuitous 
course, even though the dip should remain perfectly steady all the 
while. If a line of precipitous gorge should run directly with the 
dip, the outcrop will there be coincident with the dip. The 
occurrence of a gently shelving valley in that position will cause the 
outcrop to descend on one side and to mount in a corresponding way 
on the other, so as to form a V-shaped indentation in its course. A 
ridge, on the other hand, will produce a deflection in the. opposite 
direction. Hence a series of parallel ridges and valleys running in 
the same direction as the dip of the strata underneath causes the 
outcrop to describe a widely serpentinous course. , 

The breadth of the outcrop depends on the thickness of the 
stratum and on the angle of dip. A bed one foot thick inclined at 
an angle of 1°, on a perfectly level piece of ground would have an 
outcrop about 60 feet broad. At a dip of 5® the breadth of the 
outcrop would be a little over 11 feet. At 30^ it would be reduce4 
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to 2 feet, and the diminution would continue until, when the bed was 
on end, the- breadth of the outcrop would, of course, exactly correspond 
with the thickness of the bed. It is further to be observed that 
among vertical rocks the direction of the outcrop necessarily cor- 
responds with the dip, and continues to do so irrespective altogether 
of any irregularities of the ground. The lower therefore the angle of 
inclination the greater is the effect of surface inequalities upon the 


A 



Fig. 230 — Sinuous Outcbopb op Horizontal Strata depending on Inequalities 

OP SUBPACB. 

The wavy black lines mark the outcrops of successive conformable horizontal beds. 

line of outcrop ; the higher the angle the less is that influence, till 
when the beds stand on end it ceases. 

Strike. — A line drawn at a right angle to the dip is called the 
Strike of the rocks. From what has just been said this line must 
coincide with outcrop when the surface of the ground is quite level as 
on the beach in Fig. 231, and also when the* beds are vertical. At 
all other times strike and outcrop are not strictly coincident, but the 
latter wanders to and fro across the former according to changes in 
the contour of the ground. The strike may be a Straight line, or may 
curve rapidly in every direction, according to the behaviour of the 
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dip. A set of teds dipping westward for half a mile {atoh Fig. 231) 
have a north and south strike for the same distance. If the dip 
changes to S.W., S., S.E., and E., the strike will bend round in a 
curving line (as at S). In the case of a qua-q^-venal dip the strike- 
forms a complete circle (as at A). The dip oeing ascertained gives 
the strike, but the strike does not certainly indicate the direction of 
dip, which may be either to the one side or the other. Two groups of 
strata dipping the one east and the other west have both a north and 
south strite. Strike may be conceived as always a level line on the 
plane of the horizon, so that no matter how much the ground may 
undulate, or the outcrop may vary, or the dip may change, the strike 



Fiq. 231.— Geoloqioal Map, bhowing Strata continuously exposed along a 
Beach and occasionally in the Intemqb. 


will remain horizontal. Hence in mining operations it is commonly 
spoken of as the leveUcov/rse or level-hearing, A “ level ” or underground 
road-way, driven through a coal-seam at right angles to the dip, will 
undulate in its trend if the dip changes in direction, but it may be 
jnade perfectly level, and kept so throughout a whole coal-field -so 
long as it is not interfered with by dislocations. 

In Fig. 231, the strike and outcrop are coincident on the flat beach, hut 
ccMe to be so the moment the ground b^ns to slope up into the ooast- 
cliff. This is seen in the eastern half of the map, where the lines of 
outcrop slant up into the cliff at an angle dependent mainly on the 
amount of the dip. A section drawn in the line L JJ would show the 
geol^O^ Btruoture represented in Fig. 232. By noting the angles of 

2 L 
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dip it 18 possible to estimate the thickness of a series of beds, and how far 
beneath the surface any given bed might be expected to be found. If, 
for instance, the horizontal distance across the strike between beds 8 and 
a (Fig. 231) were found to be 200 feet, with a mean dip of 16°, the actual 
thickness would be 61*8 feet, and bed a would be found at a depth of 63*8 
feet below the outcrop of s. If the same development of stiata continues 
inland, the bed a should be found at a little more than 200 feet beneath the 
surface if a bore were sunk to it m the quairy (Q). If the total depth 
of rook between a and b be 1000 feet, then evidently, if the strata could 
be restored to their original approximately horizontal position, with bed 
a at the surface, bed b would be covered to a depth of 1000 feet. It 
will be noticed also that as the angle of dip increases, the outcrops 
are thereby brought closer together. Where the outcrops run along the 
face of a cliff or steep bank (B) they must likewise be drawn together on 
a map. In reality, of course, these variations may take place though the 
same vertical thickness of rock everywhere intervenes between the 
several outcrops. 



Fig. 232.— Section along the Line L L' in Fig. 231. 

It is usually desirable to estimate the thicknesses of strata, especially 
where, as in Fig. 231, they are exposed in continuous section. A convenient 
though not strictly accurate lule for this purpose may be applied in cases 
where the angle of inclination is less than 45®. The real thickness of a 
mass of inclined strata may be taken to be of its apparent thickness for 
every 6° of dip. Thus if a set of beds dips steadily in one direction at 
6° for a horizontal space of 1200 feet measured perpendicularly to the 
strike, their actual thickness will be y*^, or 100 feet. If the dip be 16°, 
the true thickness will be or 300 feet, and so on.^ 


Part IV. — Curvature. 

^ A little reflection will show that though, so far as regards the 
trifling portions of the rocks visible at the surface, we might re- 
gard the inclined surfaces of strata as parts of straight lines, they 
must nevertheless be parts of large curves. Take for example the 
section in Fig. 233. At the left hand the strata descend beneath 



Fig. 233.— Section of Inclined Stbata. 

the surface at an angle of no more than 15®, but at the opposite end 
the angle has risen to 60®. There being no dislocation or abrupt 

* Maolaren'g “Geologjr of Fife and the “Lothians,” 2nd Edit. p. xix. For table* 
for estimating dip wad thickness see Jukes’ ** Manual,” p. 718. 
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chan^ of inclination^ it is evident that the beds cannot proceed in- 
definitely downward at the same angle which they have at the surface, 
otherwise they would run away from each other, but must bend 
round to accommodate themselves to the diflerence of iuclination. 
By prolonging the lines of the beds for some way beneath and above 
sea-level, we can show graphically that they are necessarily curved 
(Fig. 234). A section of this kind brings out clearly the additional 
fact that an upward continuation of the curved beds must have been 
carried away by the denudation of the surface. In every instance 
therefore where, in walking over the surface, we traverse a series of 
strata which gradually, and without dislocations, increase or diminish 
in inclination, we cross part of a curvature in the strata of the earth’s 
crust. The foldings, however, can often be distinctly seen on cliffs, 



Fio. 234. — Sbotion of Inclined Strata, as in Fio. 233, showino that they form 
Part of a Large Curve. 

coast-lines, or other exposures of rock (Fig. 235). The observer 
cannot long continue his researches in the field without discovering 
that the strata composing the earth’s outer crust have been almost 
everywhere thrown into curves, usually so broad and gentle as to 
escape observation except when specially looked for. 

If the inclination and curvature of rocks are so closely connected, 
a corresponding relation must hold between their strike and curvature. 
In fact, the prevalent strike of a region is determined by the direc- 
tion of the axes of the great folds into which the rocks have been 
thrown. If the curves are gentle and inconstant there will be a 
corresponding variation in the strike. But should the rooks be 
strongly plicated, there will necessarily be the most thorough 
coincidence between the strike and the direction of the plication. 

Monoolinea. — Curvature occasionally shows itself among hori- 

2 L 2 
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ssontal or gently inclined strata in the form of an abrupt inclination, 
and then an immediate resumption of the prewous flat or gently 
sloping character. The strata are thus bent up and continue on the 
other side of the fold at a higher level. Such bends are called 



Fig. 235.— Curved Silurian Eockh on the Coast op Berwickshire, 

Monoclines or monoclinal folds, because they present only 
one fold, or one half of a fold, instead of tlie two in an arch or trough 
^ig. 255, Section 1). The most notable instance of this structure in 
Britain is that of the Isle of Wight (Fig. 230), where the Cre- 



i c 

Fig. 236.— Section op a Monoounal Fold, Isle op Wight. 


taceous rocks (c) on the south side of the island rapidly rise in 
inclination till they become nearly vertical, while the Lower 
Tertiary strata {t) follow with a similar steep dip, but rapidly 
flatten down towards the north coast. Probably the most gigantic 
monoclinal folds in the world are those into which the remarkably 
horizontal and undisturbed rocks of the Western States and territories 
of the American Union have been thrown,^ 

From the abundance of inclined strata all over the world we may 
readily perceive that the normal structure of the visible part of the 
earth’s crust is one of innumerable foldings of the rocks. Some- 
times more steeply, sometimes more gently undulated, not infre- 
quently dislocated and displaced, the sedimentary accumulations of 
former ages everywhere reveal evidence of great internal movement. 
Here and there the movement has resulted in the formation of a 

^ See Powell’s “ Exploration of the Oolorado River of the West,” and “ Geology ol 
the Uintah Mountains ” in the Reports of the United States GeographiMi aD<i 
Geological Survey. 
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dome-shaped elevation of the strata, wherein, as if pushed 
single point, they slope away on all sides from the 
centre of greatest upthrust, witli a qu^qm-versal dip. 
Where the top of the dome has been removed the 
successive outcrops of the strata form concentric rings, 
the lowest at the centre, the highest at the circum- 
ference (A in I’igs. 231 and 232). 

Anticlines and Synclines. — ^But in the vast 
majority of cases the folding has taken place, not 
round a point but along an axis. Where strata dip 
away from an axis so as to form an arch or saddle, the 
structure is termed an Anticline, or anticlinal 
axis (Fig. 237). Where they dip towards an axis, 



Fio. 237 . — Arch, or Anticline, which has been denuded by the 
Removal oe Beds, as shown by the Dotted Line a o above 
THE Axis 6. 


forming a trough or basin, it is called a Syncline, 
or synclinal axis (Fig. 238). An anticlinal or 
synclinal axis, must always die out unless abruptly 
terminated by dislocation. In the case of the anti- 
cline the axis, after continuing horizontal, or but slightly 
inclined, at last begins to turn downward, the angle of 
inflination lessens, and the arch then ends or “ noses 



Fig. 238.— Though, oh Syncline, with Strata (a c) rising from 
Eao^ Sidb of a Central Axis h . 


out.” In a syncline ^he axis eventually bends upward, 
and the beds, with gradually lessening angles, swing 
round it. In a symmetrical anticline or syncline the 
angle of slope is the same or nearly so on either side 
(Figs. 237, 238). But a difference of inclination is fre- 
quently to be observed. The Appalachian coal-field, for 
example, as shown by H. D. ana W. B. Rogers, presents 
an instructive series of plications, beginning with sym- 
metrical folds, succeeded by others with steep fronts 
towards the west, until at last these steeper fronts pass 
under the opposite sides of the arches, giving rise to a 
seri^^of inveked folds (Fig. 239). 


up from a 



[ON ACBQBS THE FOLDED ROCSS OF THE APPAIiACHIAN ChAIN (H. D. BoGEBB). 
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Inversion. — Inverted folds occur abundantly in regions of great 
plication. The Silurian uplands of the south of ^otland, for instoce, 
nave the arches and troughs tilted in one direction for miles together, 
so that in one half of each of them the strata lie bottom, upwards 
(Fig. 240). It is in large mountain-chains, however, that inversion 



Fig. 240.— Inverted Folds and Isoclinal Structure. ^ 

can be seen on the grandest scale. The Alps furnish ni| j|^g 
striking illustrations. On the north side of that chain the Secj^W^ 
and Tertiary rocks have been so completely turned oyer for-^^j 
miles that the lowest beds now form the tops of the hills, whi^ii 
highest lie deep below them. Individual mountains, ^uch 
Glarnisch and some in the Cantons Glarus and St. Gall (Figi|BK 



Fig. 241.— Inversion in the GlArnisoh Mountain (Baltzeb;. 


242), present stupendous examples of inversion, great groups of 
strata being folded over and over each other as we might fold 
carpets. (See p. 314.) 



Fib. 242 .— Inversion among the Mountains South op the Lake op Wallenstaet, 
Cantons Glarus and St. Gall (A. von Heim). 

c, Eocene ; o, Cretaceous ; tP^/. White Jura ; IJ. Brown Jura ; t, Trias ; «, schistose 
rocks, perhaps metamorphosed Palaeozoio formations. 

Where a series of strata has been so folded and inverted that its 
reduplicated members appear to dip regularly in one direcftion, the 
structure is termed isoclinal. This structure, illu8ti§^ oh e 
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small scale among the curved Silurian rocks showu in Pig. 240, 
occurs on a grand scale among the Alps, where the folds have some- 
times been so squeezed together that, when the tops of the arches 
have been worn away, the strata could scarcely be supposed to have 
been really inverted, save for the evidence as to their true order of 
succession supplied by their included fossils. The extent of this 
compression in the Alps has been already (p. 314) referred to. So 
intense has been the plication, and so great the subsequent denuda- 
tion, that portions of Olirboniferous strata appear as if regularly 
Jiliterbedded among Jurassic rocks, and indeed could not be separated 
A|ye after a study of their enclosed organic remains. 

*^^^|^urther modification of the folded structure is presented by the 
i^y^l&ped arrangement {structure en hentaily Fdcher-Falten) into 



Fiq. 248.— Fan-shaped Stbucture, Central Alps. 

/, Upper Jurassic Limestone ; j, Brown Jura and Lias; t, Trias; g, Schistose rooks. 

which highly plicated rocks have been thrown. The most familiar 
example is that of Mont Blanc, where the sedimentary strata at high 
angles seem to dip under the crystalline schists (Fig. 243). 



d, Shales; c, Limestone; 6, Boulder-clay. 

Cnunpling. — In the general plication of a district there are 
usuidly localities where the pressure has been locally so intensified 
that tne strata have been corrugated and crumpled till it becomes 
^ost impossible to follow out any particular bed through the 
^turbed ground. On a small scale instances of such extreme 
may naw and then be found at faults and landslips, where 
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fissile shales have been corrugated by subsiding Jieayy masses of 
more solid rock (Fig. 244). But it is, of cour^, ^ong the more 
plicated parts of mountain-chains that the strwfiir^&ioives its 
best illustrations. Few travellers who have palsed the end 

of the Lake of Lucerne can have failed to itotice the rei]||M3tlible 
cliffs of contorted rocks near Fluelen. But innumerable eKim]^j||^ 
of equal or even superior grandeur may be observed among 
more precipitous valleys of the bwiss Alps. No more impressiv^ 
testimony could be given to the potency •of the force by#(j|icM| 



Fig. 245.— -PiEOB op Alpine Limestone, showing fine Puokering produced bt 
Great Lateral Ck)MPBES8iON. 

mountains were upheaved. And yet, striking as are these colossal 
examples, involving as they do whole mountain masses in their 
folds, their eifect upon the mind is even heightened when we dis- 
cover that such has been the strain to which solid limestones and 
other rocks have been subjected that even their minuter layers have 
been intensely puckered. Some of these minor crumpling are readily 
visible to the eye in hand-specimens (Figs. 18, 245). But in many 
foliated crumpled rocks the puckering* descends to such extreme 
minuteness as to be discernible only with the microscope (Fig. 19). 


a 



Fig, 246.— Unequal Compression of Coal in Crumpling, Pembeokbshir* (JB.). 

It may often be observed that in strata which have been intensely 
crumpled, th^ same bed is reduced to the smallest thickness in the 
arms of the folds, but swells out at the bends as if squeezed laterally 
into these loops. This appearance, so noticeable on a great scale in 
mountain structure, may be seen locally among' low grounds, as in 
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airA De la Beebe hae shown that the roofs and 
of' ^oal-seams are brought together, the coal itself, as 
®>8iSttice, being thrust into the loops (Fig. 246). 
.ation.«-«During the intense compression to which rooks 
hayiii^ sulnected#Leir individual particles have been compressed, 
^pgal^d and tetured, as is instructively shown by the deforma- 
of pebbles and of fossils. These effects have already (p. 311) 
Jbeen referred to. 


Part V.— Cleavage. 


H Cl^vage-structure having been described at p. 310, we have to 
gmice here the manner in which it presents itself on the lar^e scale 
pibng rock-masses. The direction of cleavage usually remains per- 
^listent over considerable regions, and, as was shown W Sedgwick,^ 
"iprresponds, on the whole, with the strike of the rocks. It is, however, 
._j ^jj^of bedding. Among curved rocks the cleavage planes 
traversing the plications without sensible deflection 
ormal direction, parallelism, and high angle. But their 



Pio. 247 .-— Curved and Contorted Devonian Rooks, near Ilfracombe ( B .). 
Bedding and cleavage planes are coincident at a and o, but nearly at right angles at b. 


general coincidence with the axes of plications serves to indicate a 
community of origin for cleavage and folding, as results of the 
lateral compression of rocks. Among curved strata the planes of 
cleavage sometimes coincide with and are sometimes at right angles 
to the planes of bedding, according to the angles of the folding (Fig. 
247). TJie persistence of cleavage planes across even the most diverse 
kinds of ro^, both sedimentary and igneous, was first described by 
Berwick. Jukes also pointed out that over the whole of the south 
of Ireland the trend of the cleavage seldom departs 10® from the 
normal direction E. 25° N., no matter what may be the differences in 
character and age of the rocks which it crosses. But though cleavage 
is so persistent, it is not equally well developed in every kind of 
rock. As already explained (p. 311), it is most perfect in fine- 
grained argillaceous rocks, which have been altered by it into slates, 
and may be observed at once to change its character as it passes 
from such rocks mto others of a more granular or gritty texture. 
Occasional traces of distortion or deviation of the cleavage planes 
may be observed at the contact of two dissimilar kinds of rock 
(% 248). 

* “On the Structure of Large Mineral Maasee,” Tratu. Oeol Boe, 2Dd Ser. III.— an 
umfrable memoir, in which the structure of a great cleavage region is clearly end 
grailiioally described. 
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A re^on may have been subjected at successive intervals to the 
compression that has produced cleavage. The Silurian rocks of the 
soutn-west of Ireland were upturned and probably cleaved before 



Fio. 248 .— Cleaved Strata, Wiveliscombe, West Somerset (B.). 

Showing the cleavage lines a a slightly undulating at the partings of the strata h h. 

the deposition of the Old Red Sandstone, which has in turn been 
well cleaved.^ Evidence of the relative date of cleavage iflay be 
obtained from unconformable junctions and from conglomerate?.. 
An uncleaved series of strata, lying upon the denuded edges of an 
older cleaved series, proves the date of cleavage to be intermediate 
between the periods of the two groups. Fragments of cleaved rocks 



Fio. 249 .— Vein op Porphyry (a) Crossing Devonian Slates (6), Plymouth 
Sound, both being traversed by Cleavage (B.). 

in an uncleaved conglomerate show that the rocks whence they were 
derived had already suffered cleavage before the detritus forming 
the conglomerate was removed from them. An intrusive igneous 
rock, traversed with cleavage planes like its surrounding mass, points 
to cleavage subsequent to its intrusion (Fig. 249).* 

Part VI.— Dislocation. 

The movements which the crust of the earth has undergone 
have not only folded and corrugated the rocks, but have fractured 
them in all directions. These dislocations may be either simple 
Fissures, that is, rents without any vertical displacement of the 
haass on either side, or Faults, that is, rents where one side has 
been pushed up or has sunk down. It is not always possible in a 
shattered rock to discriminate between joints and fissures which 
seem there to be both the simultaneous effects of the same cause, 
» Dela Beohe, “ Geol. Obs.” p. 620. De la Beche, op. di. p. 021. 
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the flssuree being merely enlarged joints. It is common to meet 
with traces of friction along the walls of fissures, even when no proof 
of actual vertical displacement can be gleaned. The rock is then 
often more or less shattered on either side, and the contiguous faces 
presisnt rubbed and polished or " slickensided ” surfaces. Mineral 
^posits may also commonly be observed encrusting the cheeks of a 
'issure, or filling up, together with broken fragments of rock, the 
space between the two walls. The structure of mineral veins in 
^ures is described in Part IX, 

a large proportion of cases, however, there has been not only 



Fio. 250.— Section of Sharply-Defined Fault without Contortion of thb Rocks. 


fracture but displacement. The rents have become faults as well 
as fissures. Faults on a small scale are sometimes sharply-defined 
lines, as if the rocks had been sliced through and fitted together 
again after being shifted. In such cases, however, the narder 
portions of the dislocated rocks will usually be found slickensided. 
More frequently some disturbance has occurred on one or both sides 
of the fault (Fig. 251). Sometimes in a series of strata the beds on 



Fio. 251.— Section of a Fault, showing Dmtubbanob of Rocks. 

t^ side which has been pushed up are bent down against the fault, 
while those on the opposite side are bent up (Fig. 262). Most com- 
monly the rocks on both sides are consiaerably broken, jumbled, 
And crumpled, so that the line of fracture is marked by a belt or 
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wall-like mass of fragmentary rock, known as “ fault-rock,” Where 
a dislocation has occurred through materials of very unecjual hardness, 
such as solid limestone bands and soft shales, or where its course has 
been undulating, the relative shifting of the two sides has occasionally 
brought opposite prominences together so as to leave wider inter- 
spaces (Fig. 301). The actual breadth of a fault may vary from a 
mere chink into which the point of a knife could hardly be inserted, 
up to a band of broken and often consolidated materials many yards 



Fio. 252.— Section op Fault with Inverted Beds on the Down-throw Side. 

wide. Where a fault has a considerable throw it is sometimes flanked 
by parallel small faults. The occurrence of these close together will 
obviously produce the appearance of a broad zone of much fractured 
rock along the trend of a main fissure. A line of disturbance may 
consist of several parallel faults of nearly equal magnitude (Fig. 255, 
.Section 3). 

Inclination of Faults.— Faults are sometimes vertical, but are 
generally inclined. The largest faults, that is, those which have 
the greatest vertical displacement, slope at high angles, while those 



Fig. 253.— Section op Group op Faults, Coast op Glamorgansiuee, West op 
Lavernook Point (B.). 

mmm, three adjacent faults hy which the inclination of the strata is shifted and some 
of the beds are crumpled ; a, dolomitic limestone and marl ; 6, c, d, e,/, dolomitio 
limestone ; p, dolomitic conglomerate ; ft, beds corresponding wiUi those on the left ; 
J, Lias, thrown in by* a “ reversed fault. 


of only a few feet or yards may be inclined as low as 18® or 20®. 
The inclination of a fault from the vertical is called its hade. In 
Fig, 264, for example, the fault at B, being vertical, has no hade, but 
that at A hades at an angle of 70* from the vertical to the left hand. 
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The amount of displacement is represented as the same in both in* 
stances so that the level of the beds is raised between the two 
faults above the uniform horizon which it retains beyond them. 

The effect of the inclination of faults is to give the appearance 
of lateral displacement. In Fig. 254, for example, where the hade of 
one fault is considerable, the two severed ends (c and d) of the black 
bed appear to have been pulled asunder. The horizontal distance 
to which they are removea does not depend upon the amount of 
veHical displacement, but upon the angle of hade. A small fault 
with a great hade will shift strata laterally much more than a large 
fault with a small hade. It is obvious that the angle of hade must 
seriously affect the value of a coal-field. If the black bed in the 
same figure be supposed to be a coal-seam, it could be worked from 
either side up to c and d, but there would be a space of barren 
ground between these two points, where the seam never could be 
found. The lower the angle of hade the greater the breadth of 
such barren ground. Hence the more nearly vertical the lines of 
fault, the better for coal-fields. 



Fw. 254.— Section of Inclined and Vbbtioal Faults. 


In the vast majority of cases faults hade in the direction of 
downthrow, in other words, they slope away from the side which has 
risen. The explanation of this structure is doubtless to be 
the fact that the portion of the terrestrial crust towards which a 
fault hades presents a less area of base to pressure from 
has thus a smaller support than the mass with the broad base on 
the opposite side. The mere inspection of a fault in any natural or 
artificial section suffices, in most cases, to show which is the upthrow 
side. In mining operations the knowledge of this rule is invaluable, 
for it decides whether a coal-seam, dislocated by a fault, is to be 
sought for by going up or down. In Fig. 254, a miner working from 
the left, and meeting with the fault at c, would know fr^ its hading 
towards him. that he must ascend to find the coal. On the ^her 
hand, were he to work from the right, and catch the fault at.», he 
would see that it would be necessary to descend. According to this 
rule,' a normal fault never brings one part of a bed below another part, 
so as to be capable of being pierced twice by the same vertical shaft. 
Exceptional cases, however, or “ reversed faults, * where the hade is 
reversed, do occasionally appear, especially in regions where e 
rocks have been excessively plicated, and where one halt oi a o 
has been pushed over another (Figs. 253 and 255, section 4). 
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Connection between Faults and Folds. — A monocliaal fold may 
by increase of movement be developed into a fault (Fig. 265). 
Beautiful examples of this relation have been observed by Powell 
and others among the little disturbed formations of the great 
plateaux of Utah and Wyoming. Other illustrations have been 
adduced by Heim from the more plicated rocks of the Alps.' 



Fia. 255.— Sections to show the relations of Monoolinal Folds and Faults, 

1, Monoclinal fold; 2, Monoolinal fold replaced by a single fracture; S, Monoolinal 
fold converted into a series of parallel tracturea ; 4, Monoclinal fold developed by 
increase of plication into a reversed fault. 

Throw of Faults. — That faults are vertical displacements of 
parts of the earth’s crust is most clearly shown when they traverse 
stratified rocks, for the regular lines of bedding and the originally 
flat position of these rocks afibrd a measure of the disturbance. In 
Fig. 254 the same series of strata occur, on either side of each of the 
two faults, and the same stratum can be recognized, so that measure- 
ment of the amount of displacement is here obviously simple. The 
measurement is made from the truncated end of any given stratum 
vertically to the level of the opposite end of the same stratum on 
the other side of the fault. Where the fault is vertical, like that to 
the right in Fig. 254, the mere distance of the fractured ends from each 
other is the amount of disjplacement. In an inclined fault the level 
of the selected stratum is protracted across the fissure until a 
vertical from it will reach the level of the same bed, as shown by the 
dotted lines. The length of this vertical is the amount of vertical 
displacement, or the throw of the fault. 

Unless beds the horizons of which are known can be recognized on 
both sides of a fault, exposed in a cliff or other section, the fault at that 
particular place does not reveal the extent of its displacement. It 
would not, in such a case, be safe to pronounce the fault to be large 
or small in the amount of its throw, unless we had other evidence 
from which to infer the geological horizon of the beds on either side. 
A fault with a considerable amount of displacement may make little 
show .in a cliff, while, on the other hand, one which, to judge from the 
jumbled and fractured ends of the beds on either side, might be 
supposed to be a powerful dislocation, may be found to be of com- 
paratively slight importance. Thus, on the cliff near Stonehaven, in 
kincardineshire, one of the most notable faults in Great Britain runs 
out to sea, between the ancient crystalline rocks of the Highlands 

* See Poweil in the works cited already on p. 516. Heim, MeelianimuB der O^irgt' 
lUdung, Plate xv.. Fig. 14. 
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and the Old Red sandstones and conglomerates of the Lowlands of 
Scotland. So powerful have been its effects that the strata on the 
Lowland side have been thrown on end for a distance of two miles 
back from the line of fracture, so as to stand upright along the 
coast-cliffs, like books on a library shelf. Yet at the actual point 
where the fault reaches the sea and is cut in section by the snore- 
cliff, it does not appear as a line of shattered rock. On the 
contrary, no one, placed at once upon the spot, would be likely to 
suspect the existence of a fault at all. The red sandstone and the 
reddened Highland slates have been so compressed and, as it were, 
welded into each other, that some care is required to trace the de- 
marcation between them. 

Variations in the Effects of Faults. — The same fault may give 
rise to very different effects, according to variations in the inclination 
or curvature of the rocks which it traverses, or to the influence of 
branch faults diverging from it. Faults among inclined strata may, 
in most districts, be conveniently grouped into two series, one running 
in the same general direction as the dip of the strata, the other 
approximating to the trend of the strike. They are accordingly 
classified as dip-faults and strilce-fauUs, which, however, are not 
always to be sharply marked off from each other, for the dip-faults 
will often be observed to deviate considerably from the normal 
direction of dip, and the strike-faults from the prevalent strike, so 
that in such cases they pass into each other, 

A dip-fault produces at the surface the effect of a lateral shift of 
the strata. This effect increases in proportion as the angle of dip 
lessens, but ceases altogether when the beds are vertical. Fig. 25o 



Fio. 256 .— Plan of Strata cut by a ■Dip-Fault. 

may be taken as a plan of a dip-fault (//) traversing a series of strata 
which dip northwards at 20°. The beds on the east side look 
as if they had been pushed horizontally southwards. That* this 
apparent horizontal displacement is due really to a vertical move- 
ment, and to the subsequent planing down of the surface by denrf- 
ding agents, will be clear, if we consider what must be the efi’ect 
of fte vertical ascent or descent of the inclined beds on one side of 
a^l^tion. The part on one side of the fraisture is pushed up, or, 
what is equivalent, that on the other side is let down. If the strii:e 
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of the beds be supposed to be east and west, then a horizontal plane 
cutting the dislocated strata will show the portion on the west 
or upthrow side of the fault lying to the north of that on the east 
or downthrow side. The effect of denudation has usually been 
practically to produce such a plane, and thus to exhibit an ap- 
parently lateral shift. This sur&ce displacement has been termed 
the heave of a fault. Its dependence upon the angle of dip of the 
strata may be seen by a comparison of Sections A and B in Fig. 257. 




Fiq. 257 .— Sections to show the Variation of Horizontal Displacement or 
Heave of Faults, according to the Angle op Inclination op Strata. 


In the former, the bed a which may be supposed to be one of those 
in Fig. 256, dipping north, at 20^ once prolonged above the present 
surface (marked by the horizontal line), is represented as having 
dropped from w h to o d. The heave amounts to the horizontal 
distance between c and b, the throw being the verticad distance 
between h and d. But if the angle should rise to 50^ as in B, 
though the amount of throw or vertical displacement is there one- 
fourth greater, the heave or horizontal shift diminishes to less than a 
half of what it is in A. This diminution will continue with every 
increase of inclination in the strata till among vertical beds there 
can be no heave at all. 

Strike-faults, where they exactly coincide with the strike, may 

/ 



/ B. 

Fig 258 .— Strike-Fault. 

A, Plan ; B, Section across the plan m the line of the airows. 


remove the outcrop of some strata by never allowing them to 
reach the surface. Fig. 258 shows a plan (A) and section (B) of 
one of these faults //, having a downthrow towards the direction 
of Aip. In crossing the strike we pass successively over the edges 
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of all the beds, except the* part between the asterisks, which is out 
out by the fault as shown in the section. It seldom happens, how- 
ever, that such strict coincidence between faults and strike continues 
for more than a short distance. The direction of dip is apt to vary 
a little even among comparatively undisturbed strata, every such 
variation causing the strike to undulate and thus to be cut more or 
less obliquely by the line of dislocation, which may nevertheless run 
quite straight. Moreover, any increase or diminution in the throw 
of a strike-fault will, of course, have the effect of bringing' the dis- 
located ends of the beds against the line of dislocation. In Fig. 259, 
for instance, which represents in plan another strike-fault (/), we see 
that the amount of throw increases towards the right so as to allow 
lower beds successively to appear on one side, while towards the left 
it diminishes, and finally dies out in bed Y. 



Fig. 259.— Plan of Strata traversed by a Diminishing Strike-Fault, 


Their effects become more complicated where faults traverse 
undulating and contorted strata. The connection between folding 
and fracture has already been adverted to in the case of monoclinal 
bends. It sometimes happens that the plications are subsequently 
fractured so that the fault may appear to be alternately a down- 
throw on opposite sides, according to the position of the arches and 
troughs which it crosses. This structure may be illustrated by a 
plan and sections of a dislocated anticline and syncline, which will 
also show clearly how the apparently lateral displacement of outcrop 
produced by dip-faults is due to vertical movement. Fig. 269 
represents a plan of strata thrown into an anticlinal fold AA and a 
synclinal fold SS, and traversed by a fault FF, having an upthrow 
(w u) to the east. A dip-fault shifts the outcrop towards the dip on the 
npthrow side, and this will be observed to be the case here. On the 
west -side of the fault, the black bed a, dipping towards the south, 
is truncated by the fault at u, and tlie [lortion on the upthrow 
side is shifted forwards or southward. Crossing the syncline A\e 
ineet with the same bed rising with a contrary dip, and as the up- 
throw of the fault still continues on the same side the portion of the 
M on the west side of the fault must be sought further south. 
^6 effect of the fault on the syncline is to widen the distance 
between the two opposite outcrops of a bed on the downthrow side, 
or to narrow it on tne upthrow side. On the southern slope of the^ 
Ruticline A the same bed once more- appears, and again is shiftei^j 

2 m; 
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forwards as before on tbe upthrow side. Hence in an anticline, the 
reverse effect stakes place, for there the space between the two 
outcrops is narrowed on the downthrow side. A section along the 
east or upcast ^e of the fault would give the structure represented 



F 

Fio. 260.— Plan of Anticline (A) and Synoline (S), dislocated by a 
Fault (F F). 


in Fig. 261 0) ; while one along the downcast side would be as in (2' 
These two sections clearly prove that the shifting of the outcrops e 
the surface can be simply explained by a mere vertical movement. 


1 



Fig. 2G1 .-“Sections along the Fault in Fig. 260, 

1, Section along the upcast side; 2, Section along the downthrow pide. 

Dying out of Faults.— Dislocation may take place either 
a single fault or as the combined effects of two or more. Wh< 
there is only one fault, one of its sides may be pushed up or 
down, or there may be a simultaneous opposite movement on eitl 
side. In such cases, there must be a gradual dying out of i 
dislocation towards either end ; and there will usually be one 
more .points where the displacement has reached a maximi 
Sometimes, as may be seen in coal-workings, a fault with a oonsic 
jible maximum throw splits into minor faults at the terminati* 
l^n other cases the offshoots take place along the line of the m 
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fissure. Exceedingly complicated examples occur in some coal- 
fields, where the connected faults become so numerous that no one 
of them deserves to be called the main or leading dislocation. By 
a series of branch faults the effect of a main fault may be neutralized 
or reversed. Suppose, for example, that a main fault at its eastern 
portion throws down 60 fathoms to the north, and that at intervals 
three faults on the same side strike off from it, each having a dowik- 
throw of 25 fathoms to the east ; the combined effect of these branch 
faults will be to reverse the throw of the main fault towards its 
western end, and make it a downthrow of 15 fathoms to. the south. 

Groups of Faults. — The subsidence elevation of a large 
mass or block of rock has usually taken place by a combination of 
faults. Detailed maps of coal-fields, such as those published by 
the Geological Survey of Great Bi’itain on a scale of six inches to a 
mile, furnish much instructive material for the study of the way in 
which the crust of the earth has been reticulated by faults. In most 



cas^, dip-faults are predominant, sometimes to a remarkable extent, ^ 
^ in the ^rtion of the South Wales coal-field represented in * 
^ ig* 262. in other places the dislocations run in all directions so 
as to divide the ground into an irregular network. 

It often happens that, by a succession of parallel and adjoining 
wttlts, a series of strata is so dislocated that a given stratum which 
Way be near the surface on one side is carried down by a series oft. 

2 M a 
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steps to some distance below. Excellent examples of these step- 
faults (Fig. 263) are to be seen in the coal-fields on both sides of 
the upper part of the estuary of the Forth. Instead, however, of 

BONNYTOUN HILL. 

tIKLITHCOW 



Fig. 263 .— Step-Faults, Linlithgowshire. 


having the same downthrow, parallel faults frequently show a move- 
ment m opposite directions. If the mass of rock between them has 
subsided relatively to the surrounding ground, they are trough- 
faults (Fig, 264). They enclose wedge-shaped masses, of which the 
apices, formed by the junction of two faults, point downw'ards. It 
will be observed that the hade of these faults is in each case towards 
the downthrow side, and that the wedge-shaped masses with broad 
bottoms have risen, while those with narrow bottoms and broad tops 
have sunk 



Detection and tracing of Faults. — As a rule, faults give rip 
to little or no feature at the surface, so that their existence woul 
commonly not be suspected. They comparatively rarely appear i 
visible sections, but are apt rather to conceal themselves undi 
surface accumulations just at those points in a ravine or oth( 
natural section where we might hope to catch them. Yet the 
undoubtedly constitute one of the most important features in tl 
geological structure of a district or country, and should consequent 
be, traced with the greatest care. In the majority of cases, 
countries like much of central and northern Europe, where t^ 
ground is covered with superficial deposits, the position of faul 
cannot be seen, but must be inferred. Experience will teach t 
student that the mere visible section of a fault on some cliff or she 
does not necessarily afford such clear evidence of its nature a 
effects as may be obtained from other parts of the region where 
does not show itself at the surface at all. In fact, he mi^ht 
.deceived by a single section with a fault exposed in it, and might 
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led to regard that fault as an important and dominant one, while it 
might be only a secondary dislocation in the near neighbourhood of 
a great fracture, for which the evidence would be elsewhere obtain- 
able, but which might never be seen itself. The actual position 
(within a few yards) of a large fault, its line across the country, its 
effect on the surface, its influence on geological structure, its amount 
of vertical displacement at different parts of its course — all this 
information may be admirably worked out, and yet the actual 
fracture may never be seen in any one single section on the ground. 
A visible exposure of the fracture would be interesting ; it would 
give the exact position of the line at that particular place ; but it 
would not be necessary to prove the existence of the fault, nor 
would it perhaps furnish any additional information of importance. 
The existence of an unseen fault may usually be determined by an 


V 



Fi(j, 265 .— Map, iLLUsniATiNa the detection op an dnseen Fault. 

A, Fteld'inap, showiug the data actually obtained on the ground ; B, completed Map, 
showing the geological structure of tlie district. 

examination of the geological structure of a district. An abruptly 
truncated outcrop is always suggestive of fracture, though sometimes 
it may be due to unconformable d^osition against a steep declivity. 
If a series of strata (as in Fig. z65) be discovered dipping con- 
tinuously in one general direction at angles of 10® or more, and if at 
a short distance another different group be found inclined in another 
direction, the two series thus striking at each other, a fault will 
almost always be required to explain their relation. If all the 
evidence obtainable, from the sections in water-courses or other- 
wise, be put upon a map (as in A, Fig, 265) it will be seen that 
a dislocation must run somewhere near the points marked //, ^ 
there is no room for either series to turn round so as to dip 
below the other. They must be mutually truncated. The com* 
pleted map would represent them separated by a fault (FF, in 
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Fig. B). The upthrow or downcast side of the dislocation would be 
determined by the observer’s knowledge of the order of superposition 
of the respectiye groups of strata. 

The existence of a fault having been thus proved from an 
examination of the geological structure of the ground, its line across 
the country may be approximately laid down — 1st, by getting ex- 
posures of the two sets of rock, or the two ends of a severed outcrop 
on either side, as near as possible to each other, and tracing the trend 
of the dislocation between ; 2nd, by noting lines of springs along the 
supposed course of the fault, subterranean water frequently finding 
its way to the surface along such fissures; 3rd, by attending tc 
surface features, such as lines of hollow, or of ridge rising above 
hollow, the effect of a fault often being to bring rocks of unequal 
resistance together so as to allow the more dui-able to rise more oi 
less steeply from the fracture.^ 

Paet VIL-— Eruptive (Igneous) Rocks as Part op the 
Structure of the Earth’s Crust, 

The lithological differences of eruptive rocks having already beei 
described in Book 11. (p. 129), it is their larger features in th 
field that now require attention, — features which in some cases ar 
readily explicable by the action of modern volcanoes ; in other case 
bring before us parts of the economy of volcanoes never observabl 
in any recent cone ; or reveal deep-seated rock-structures which li 
far beneath the upper or volcanic zone of the terrestrial crust, j 
study of the igneous rocks of former ages as built up into the frame 
work of the crust, serves to augment our knowledge of volcani 
action. 

At the outset, it is evident that if eruptive rocks have bee 



Fia. 266.—Extenbively-dbkudbd Voloaiuo Distbict ( B .). 


extruded from below in all geological ages, and if at the same tir 
denudation of the land has been continuously in progress, mai 
masses of molten material poured out at the surface must have be 
removed. But the removal of these superficial sheets must nec€ 
sarily have uncovered their roots or downward prolongations, ai 
the greater the denudation the deeper down must have been t 
original position of the rocks now exposed to daylight. In Fig. 2i 
for example, a section by De la Beche shows a district in which 
series of tuffs and breccias (b b) traversed by dykes (a a) is cover 
unconformabiy by a newer series of deposits (dd). Properly to e 
preciate the relations and history of the rocks, we must bear In mi 
» See “Field Geology,” by tbe author, Chapter X. 
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that originally they presented some sucli outline as in Fig. 267, whejifi 
the present surfiace (that of Fig. 266) down to which denudation hs^ 



Fio. 267.--KBSTORED Outline op the oriqinal Form op Ground in Fiq. 266 (Zf). 

proceeded is represented by the dotted line n s.^ We may therefore 
d priori expect to encounter different levels of eruptivity, some rocks 
being portions of sheets that solidified at the surface, others forming 
different parts of the pipe or column that connected the superficial 
sheets with the internal reservoir whence the lava proceeded. But 
we may also infer that many masses of molten rock, after being 
driven so far upward, came to rest without ever finding their way to 
the surface. It cannot always bo affirmed that a given mass of in- 
trusive igneous rock, now denuded and exposed at the surface, was 
ever connected with any superficial manifestation of volcanic action. 

Now there will obviously be some difference between the super- 
ficial and the deep-seated masses, and this difference is of so much 
importance in the interpretation of the history of volcanic action 
that it ought to be clearly kept in view. It would manifestly lead, 
to confusion if no distinction were drawn between those igneous • 
masses which reached the surface and consolidated there,' like 
modern lava-streams or showers of ashes, and those which never 
found their way to the surface but consolidated at a greater or less 
depth beneath it. There must be the same division to be drawn in 
the case of every active volcano of the present day. But at a 
modern volcano only the materials which reach the surface can be 
examined, the nature and arrangement of what still lies underneath 
being matter of inference. In the revolutions to which the crust of 
the earth has been subjected, however, denudation has, on the one 
hand, removed superficial sheets of lava and tuff, and has exposed the 
subterranean continuations of the erupted rocks ; and, on the other 
hand, has laid open the very heart of masses which, though eruptive, 
seem never to have been directly connected with actual volcanic out- 
bursts. All those subterranean intruded masses, now revealed at the 
surface only after the removal of a depth of overlying rock, may be 
grouped tc^ethey into one division under the names Plutonic, 
Intrusive, or Subsequent. On the other hand, all those which 
came up to the surface as ordinary volcanic rooks, whether molten^ 
or fragmental, and were consequently contemporaneously interstra- 
tified with the formations which happened to be in progress on the 
surface at the time, may be classed in a second group under the 
names VolcPBnic, Interbedded, or Contemporaneous. 

* D© la Beohe, “ QooL Observer,” p. 561. 
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It is obyious that these can be used only as relative terms. 
Every truly yolcanic mass which, by being poured out as a lava- 
stream at tne surface, came to be regularly interstratified with con- 
temporaneous accumulations, must have been directly connected 
below with molten matter which did not reach the surface. One 
part of the total mass therefore would be included in the second 
group, while another portion, if ever exposed by geological revolu- 
tions, would be classed with the first group. Seldom, however, can 
the same masses which flowed out at the surface be traced directly 
to their oiiginal underground prolongations. 

It is evident that an intrusive rock, though necessarily subse- 
quent in age to the rocks through which it has been thrust, need not 
be long subsequent. Its relative date can only be certainly 
affirmed with reference to the rocks through which it has broken. 
It must obviously be younger than these, even though they lie upon 
it, if they bear evidence ot alteration by its influence.* The probable 
geological date of its eruption must be decided by evidence to be 
obtained from the grouping of the rocks all around. Its intrusive 
character can only certainly determine the limit of its antiquity. 
We know that it must be younger than the rocks it has invaded ; 
how much younger must be otherwise determined. Thus, a mass of 
granite or a series of. granite veins {a a, Fig. 268) is manifestly 



Fia. 268.— Section showing the Bblativb Age op an Intbcsive Book (B.). 

posterior in date to the rocks (b 1) through which it has risen, 
but it must be regarded as older than overlying undisturbed and 
unaltered rocks (c), or than others lying at some distance (e/) which 
contain worn fragments derived from the granite. 

On the other hand, an interbedded or contemporaneous igneous 
rock has its date precisely fixed by the geological horizon on which 
it lies. Sheets of lava or tuff interposed between strata in which 
such fossils as Galymene Blumenbachii, Leptiena sericea, Atrypa reti- 
cula/risy Orthis degantula, and Pentamerus Knightii occur, would 
be unhesitatingly assigned by a geologist to submarine volcanic 
eruptions of Upper Silurian age. A lava-bed or tuff intercalated 
among strata containing Sphenopteris affimsy Lepidodendron Velthei- 
mianumy Leperditiay and other associated fossils, would unequivocally 
prove the existence of volcanic action at the surface during the 
Lower Carboniferous period, and at that particular part of the 
period represented by the horizon of the volcanic bed. Similar 
eruptive material associated with BelemniteSyPentacriniteSy 

&c., would certainly belong to some zone in the great Mesozoic suite 
of formations. An interbedded and an intrusive mass found on the 
same .platform of strata need not necessarily be coejal. On. the 
contrary, the latter, if clearly intruded along the horizon of the 
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former, would obviously be posterior in date. It will be understood 
then that the two groups have their respective limits determined 
mainly by their relations to the rocks among which they may happen 
to lie, though there are also special internal characters which help to 
discriminate them. 

The value of this classification for geological purposes is great. It 
enables the geologist to place and consider by themselves the granites, 
quartz-porphyries, and other crystalline masses which, though '.lying 
sometimes '^er*haps at the roots of ancient volcanoes, and therefore 
intimately connected with volcanic action, yet owe their special 
characters to their having consolidated under pressure at some depth 
within the earth’s crust ; and to arrange in another series the lavas 
and tuffs which, thrown out to the surface, bear the closest resem- 
blance to the ejected materials from modern volcanoes. He is thus 
presented with the records of hypogene igneous action in the one 
group, and with those of superficial volcanic action in the other. He 
18 furnished with a method of chronologically arranging the volcanic 
phenomena of past ages, and is thereby enabled to collect materials 
for a history of volcanic action over the globe. 

In adopting this classification for unravelling the geological 
structure of a region where igneous rochs abound, the student will 
encounter instances where it may be difficult or impossible to decide 
in which group a particular mass of rock must be placed. He will 
bear in mind, however, that after all, such schemes of classification 
are proposed only for convenience in systematic work, and that there 
are no corresponding hard and fast lines in nature. He will recog- 
nize that all crystalline or glassy igneous rocks must be intrusive at 
a greater or less depth from the surface, for every contemporaneous 
sheet has obviously proceeded from some internal pipe or mass, so 
that though interbedded and contemporaneous with the strata at the 
top, it is intrusive in relation to the strata below. 

The characters by which an eruptive (igneous) rock may be 
distinguished are partly lithological and partly geotectonic. The 
lithological characters have already been fully given (Book II. 
p. 129). Among the more important of them are the predomi- 
nance of silicates, and notably of felspars, hornblende, mica, augite, 
olivine, &c. ; a prevailing more or less thoroughly cystalline structure ; 
the frequent presence of vitreous matter, either macroscopically or mi- 
croscopically; and the occurrence of porphyritic, cellular, pumiceous, 
and amygdaloidal structures. These characters are never 
all united in the same rock. They possess likewise various values 
as marks of eruptivity, some of them being shared with the crystal- 
line schists which were certainly not eruptive. On the wholef 
the most trustworthy lithological evidence of the eruptive character 
of a rock is the presence of glass, or traces of an original 
glassy base. We do not yet certainly know of any natural 
vitreous substance except of an eruptive nature. The occurrence or 
association of certain minerals, or varieties of minerals, in a rock 
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may also afford presumptive evidence of its igneous origin. Sanidine, 
leucite, olivine, nepheline, for example, are for the most part charac- 
teristic volcanic minerals, and mixtures of finely crystallized triclinic 
felspars with dark augite, olivine, and magnetic iron, or with horn- 
blende, are specially met with among eruptive rocks. 

But it is the geotectonic characters on which the geologist must 
chiefly rely in establishing the eruptive nature of rocks. These 
vary according to the conditions under which the rocks have con- 
solidated. We shall consider them as they are displayed by the 
Plutonic, or deep-seated, and Volcanic, or superficial phase of 
eruptivity. 

Section I. Plutonic, Intrusive or subsequent 
Phase of Eruptivity. 

We have here to consider the structure of those eruptive masses 
which have been injected or intruded into other rocks, and have con- 
solidated beneath the surface. One series of these masses is crystalline 
in structure, but with felsitic and vitreous varieties. It includes most 
of the eruptive rocks, and especially the older forms (granite, 
syenite, quartz-porphyry, pitchstone, diorite, &c.). The other series 
is fragmental in character, and includes the agglomerates and tuffs 
which have filled up volcanic orifices. 

After some practice, the field-geologist acquires a faculty of 
discriminating, even in hand-specimens, crystalline rocks which have 
consolidated beneath the surface from those which have flowed out 
as lava-streams. Coarsely crystalline granites and syenites, with no 
trace of any vitreous ground-mass, are readily distinguishable as 
plutonio masses ; while, on the other hand, cellular or slaggy lavas 
are easily recognized as superficial outflows, or as closely connected 
with them. But it will be observed that such differences of texture, 
though furnishing useful helps, are not^to be regarded as always and, 
in all degrees perfectly reliable. We*tind, for example, that some 
lavas have appeared at the surface with so coarsely crystalline a 
structure as to be readily mistaken by a casual observer for granite ; 
while, on the other hand, though an open pumiceous or slaggy 
structure is certainly indicative of a lava that has consolidated at or 
near the surface, a finely cellular character is not wholly unknown 
in intrusive sheets and dykes which have consolidated below ground. 
Again, masses of fragmentary volcanic material are justly regarded 
as proofs of the superficial manifestation of volcanism, and in the vast 
majority of cases they occur in beds which were accumulated on the 
surface as the result of successive explosions. Yet cases, which will 
4)6 immediately described, may be found in many old volcanic districts 
where such fragmentary materials have fallen back into the volcanic 
funnels, and filling them up have been compacted there into solid 
rock, or where they may occasionally have been produced by ex- 
plosions of lava within subterranean caverns. 

The general law which has governed the intrusion of igneous 
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rock within the earth's crust may be thus stated : Every fluid mass 
impelled upwards by pressure from below, or by the expansion of its 
own imprisoned vapour, has sought egress along the line of least 
resistance. That line has depended in each case upon the structure 
of the terrestrial crust and the energy of eruption. It may have been 
determined by an already existent dislocation ; by planes of strati- 
fication, by the surface of junction of two unconformable formations, 
by irregular contemporaneously formed cracks, or by other more com- 
plex lines of weakness. Sometimes the intruded mass has actually 
fused and obliterated some of the rock which it has invaded, incor- 
porating a portion into its own substance. The shape of the channel 
of escape has thus determined the external form of tne intrusive mass, 
as the mould regulates the form assumed by cast-iron. This re- 
lation offers a very convenient means of classifying the intrusive 
rocks. According to the shape of the mould in which they have 
solidified, they may be arranged as— (1) bosses or amorphous 
masses, (2) sheets, (3) veins and dykec, and (4) necks. 

§ 1. Bosses. 

Bosses or amorphous masses consist chiefly of crystalline conrsc- 
textured rocks. Granite and syenite are the most conspicuous, but 
various quartz-porphyries, felsites, diorites, trachytes, dolerites, &o., 
also occur. Where rocks assume this form as well as that of sheets, 
dykes, and contemporaneous beds, it is commonly observed that 
they are more coarsely crystalline when in amorphous masses than 
in any other form. Doleritic rocks afford manjr examples of this 
characteristic. In the basin of the Forth, for instance, while the 
outflows at the surface have been fine-grained basalts and anamesites, 
the masses consolidated underneath have generally been coarse 
dolerites and diabases.^ 

Granite. — It was once a firmly-held tenet that granite is the 
oldest of rocks, the foundation on which all other rocks have been 
laid down. This idea no doubt originated in the fact that granite is 
found rising from beneath gneiss, schist, and other crystalline masses, 
which in their turn underlie very old stratified formations. The 
intrusive character of granite, shown by its numerous ramifying 
veins, proved it to be later than at least those rocks which it had 
invaded. Nevertheless the composition and structure of gneiss and 
mica-schist were believed to be best explained by supposing these 
rocks to have been derived from the waste of cranite, and thus, 
though the existing intrusive granite had to be recognized as 
posterior in date, it was regarded as only a subsequent protrusiorf 
of the vast underlying granitic crust. In this way the idea of the 
primaeval or fundamental nature of granite held its ground. From 
what is known regarding the fusion and consolidation of rocks 
{ante, p. 292, seq .) ; and from the evidence supplied by the microscopic 
^ Trans. Soy. 8oe. Edin. xxix. p. 493 (1879). 
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structure ot granite itself, it appears now to be established that 
granite has always consolidated under great pressure, in presence of 
superheated water, with or without liquid carbon dioxide, fluorine, &c. 
{antei pp. 295, 302), conditions which probably never obtained at the 
earth’s immediate surface, unless perhaps in those earliest ages when 
the atmosphere was densely loaded with vapours and when the 
atmospheric pressure at the surface must have been enormous 
(p. 33). But whether the original crust was of a granitic or of a 
glassy character, no trace of it has ever been or is ever likely to 
be found. 

The presence of granite at the existing surface is, therefore, in 
all cases due to the removal by denudation of masses of rock under 
which it originally consolidated. The fact that, wherever extensive 
denudation of an ancient series of crystalline rocks has taken place, 
a subjacent granite nucleus is apt to appear, does not prove that 
rock to be of a primaeval origin. It shows, however, that the lower 
portions of crystalline rocks very generally assume a granitic type, 
and it suggests that if at any part of the earth we could bore deep 
enough iuto the crust we should probably come to a granitic layer. 
That this layer, even if general round the globe, is not everywhere 
of the highest geological antiquity, or at least has consolidated at 
widely different periods, is abundantly clear from the fact that in 
many cases it can be proved to be of later date than fossiliferous 
formations the geological position of which is known ; that is, the 
granitic layer has invaded these formations, rising up through 
them, and probably melting down portions of them in its progress. 
Granite invades and alters rocks of all ages up to late Mesozoic or 
Tertiary formations. Hence it does not belong exclusively to 
the earliest nor to any one geological period, but rather it has 
been extruded at various epochs, and may even be in course of 
extravasation now, wherever the conditions required for its pro- 
duction have existed. As a matter of fact granite occurs much 
more frequently in association with older, and therefore lower, than 
with newer and higher rocks. But a little reflection shows that 
this ought to be the case. Granite having a deep-seated origin 
must rise through the lower and more ancient masses before it can 
reach the overlying more recent formations. But many protrusions 
of granite would doubtless never ascend beyond the lower rocks. 
Subsequent denudation would be needed to reveal these protru- 
sions, and this very process would remove the later formations and 
at the same time any portions of the granite which might have 
reached them. 

• Granite frequently occurs in the central parts of mountain 
chains; sometimes it forms there a kind of core to the various 
gneisses, schists, and other ciystalline rocks. More frequently it 
appears in large eruptive bosses, which traverse indifferently the 
rocks on the line of which they rise, and commonly send out abun- 
dant veins into them. Sometimes it even overlies schistose and 
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other rocks, as in the Piz de Graves in the upper Engadine, where 
a wall-like mass of granite, with syenite, dionte, and altered rocks, 
may be seen resting upon schists.' In the Alps and other moun- 
tain ranges it is found likewise in large bed-like masses which run 
in the same general direction as the rocks with which they are 
associated. 

Relation of Granite to contiguous Eocks. — ^From an 
early period the attention of geologists has been given to the evident 
minejalogical change which has taken place among stratified rocks 
as they approach a mass of granite. This change has been specially 
studied in some European areas, of which those of the Vosges, the 
Hartz, Devon and Cornwall, Ireland, Scotland and Norway, are well 
known. The nature of the metamorphism thus superinduced upon 
rocks is more particularly discussed at p. 578. 

The south-east of Ireland supplies an admirable illustration of the 
relation between granite and its surrounding rocks (Fig. 269). A mass 
of granite 70 miles in length and from 7 to 17 in width there stretches 
from north-east to south-west, neaily along the strike of the Lower 
Silurian rocks. These strata, however, have not been upraised by it in 
such a way as to expose their lowest beds dipping away from the granite. 
On the contrary, they seem to have been contorted prior to the appearance 
of that rock ; at least they often dip towards it, or lie horizontally or 
undulate upon it, apparently without any reference to movements which 



Fiq 269.— Seotion across part op the Granite Belt op the South-East op Ireland, 
a, Granite ; b h, patches of Lower Silurian rocks lying on the granite at various 
distances fiom the main I/)wer Silurian area, o c, 

it could have produced. As Mr Jukes has shown, the Silurian strata are 
underlaid by a vast mass of Cambrian rocks, all of which must have been 
invaded by the granite before it could have reached its' present 
horizon. He infers that the granite must have slowly and irregularly 
eaten its way upward through the Silurian rocks, absorbing much of 
them into its own mass as it rose. For a mile or more the stratified beds 
next the granite have been altered into mica-schist, and are pierced by 
numerous veins from the invading rook. Within the margin of the granitic 
mass belts or rounded irregular patches of schist (6 b) are enclosed; 
hut in the central tracts where the granite is widest, and where there- 
fore we may suppose the deepest parts of the mass have been laid bare, no 
such included patches of altered rock occur. From the manner in which 
the scliistose belt is disposed round the granite, it is evident that the 
'tpper surface of the latter rook where it extends beneath the schisti^ 
must be veiy uneven. Doubtless the granite rises in some places much 
nearer to the present surface of the ground than at others, and sends out 
veins and strings which do not appear above ground. If, as Mr Jukes 
supposes, a thousand feet of the schists could be restored at some parts 

' Studer, “ Geologie der Sohweitav" i. p. 290. 
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of the granite belt, no doubt the belt would there be entirely buried ; or 
if, on the other hand, the same thickness of rock could be stripped off 
some parts of the band of schist, the solid granite underneath would bo 
laid bare. The extent of granite surface exposed must thus be largely 
determined by the amount of denudation, and by the angle at which 
the upper surface of the granite is inclined beneath the schists. Where 
the inclination is hi^h, prolonged denudation will evidently do com- 
paratively little in widening the belt. But where the slope is gentle, 
and especially where the surface undulates, the removal for some 
distance of a comparatively slight thickness of rock may uncover a 
largo breadth of underlying granite.^ Portions of the metamorphosed 
rocks left by denudation upon the surface of the granite boss, are 
relics of the deep cover under which the granite no doubt originally 
lay, and being tougher than the latter rock they have resisted waste 
so as now to cap hills and protect the granite below, as at Lugnaquilla 
(L, in Pig. 269). 

Becent observations by Professor Hull and Mr. Traill, of the 
Geological Survey of Ireland, have shown that in the Mourne Moun- 
tains a mass of granite has in some parts risen up through highly 
inclined Silurian rocks, which consequently seem to be standing almost 
upright upon an underlying boss of granite. The strata are sharply 
truncated by the crystalline mass, and are indurated but not otherwise 
altered. The intrusive nature of the granite is well shown by the 
way in which numerous dykes of dark melaphyre are cut off when they 
reach that rook.^ The accompanying diagram (Fig. 270) is»taken from 



Fio. 270.— Section of Slievenamaddy, Mourne Mountains. 
a, a, Lower Silurian strata dipping at high angles ; h, h, Dykes of basalt (melaphyre), 
cutting these strata but truncated by the granite c, which along the outer margin 
and in extruded veins passes into a quartz-porphyry, d, d. 

one of the sections in which this remarkable structure is portrayed hy 
these observers. 

In the Lower Silurian tract of the south of Scotlaud several large 
intrusive bosses of granite occur (Fig, 271). The strata do not dip away 
from them on all sides, but with trifling exceptions maintain their normal 
N.E. and S.W. strike up to the granite on one side, and resume it 
again on the other. The granite indeed has not merely pushed aside 
the ‘strata so as to make its way past, but actually occupies the place of 
80 much Silurian greywacke and shale, which have disappeared as if 
•they had been blown out or had been melted up into the granite. There 
is usually a metamorphosed belt of about a mile in width in which, as 
they approach the granite, the stratified rocks assume a schistose or 
peissoid character. Numerous small, dark, often angular patches or 
fragments of mica-schist may be observed in the marginal parts of the 
* See Jukea’s Manual of Geology, 3rd ed. p. 243. 

» EonzonUa Section No. 22, Geol. Sun. frdand. 
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granite.' Occasionally granite-yeins protmde from the main masses, but 
in the metamorphosed zone which surrounds the Criffol granite area in 
Kirkcudbright, nundreds of dykes and veins of various felsitio or elva- 
nitic rooks occur. 

Similar features are presented by the granite bosses of Devon and 
Cornwall, which have been risen through Devonian and Carboniferous 
strata. The Dartmoor mass is specially instructive. As shown by the 



Fig. 271. —Plan op Granite Boss, Cairnsmore op Fleet, Scotland, 

The p:ranito 'area (c) is from 7 to 10 miles in diameter, rising through highly inclinod 
Lower Silurian strata (a), among which aro some conspicuous bands of black an- 
thraoitio and graptohtio shales (6). The arrows show the direction of dip ; the 
parallel lines that of the strike The ring within the dotted line round the granite 
defines the belt of metamorphism. 


early work of De la Beohe, it passes across the boundary between the 
Devonian and Carboniferous areas, extending chiefly into tho latter, so 
that it cuts across strata of different ages. In doing so it has risen 
irresistibly through the crust without seriously affecting tho general 
strike of the rocks. It cuts off tho ends of old volcanic bands, and of 
associated grits and shales into which it 8onds> veins.^ 


* Round tlie maiginal portions of many granite bosses 
the rock abounds in such crystalline enclosures (p. 133). 
The more angular and irregularly shaped of these, 
evidently portions of the surrounding rooks caught up in 
the granite, are commonly fragments of mica-schist, 
peiss, &c., retaining their foliation, which may have 
i^n developed in them after their disruption and on- 
closum in the granite. Other rounded concretions and 
cavities lined or ffUed with crystals are due to irregular 
segregation in the mass of granite. Examples of this 
Mture occur in the Cornish and Devon granite, as in 
Fig. 272, which is cited by De la Beche m showing a 
central cavity (a), not quite filled with long crystals of 
whorl si^undcd with an envelope of quartz and schorl 
(o), outside of which lies a second envelope of the same 
nunemla, the schorl predominating, the whole being 
contained in a light fleiA-coIoured and markedly felspathio 

^ a paper by J. A. Phillips, Q. J. Geol 8oc. 

* De la Beche, “ Eeport, Devon and Cornwall,” p. 165. 
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Connection of Granite with Volcanic Rocks. — The 
manner in which some bosses of granite penetrate the rocks among 
which they occur strongly recalls the structure of volcanic necks or 
pipes. The granite is found as a circular or elliptical mass which 
seems to descend vertically through the surrounding rocks without 
seriously altering or disturbing them, as if a tube-shaped opening 
had been blown out of the crust of the earth up which the granite 
had risen. Several of the granite masses of the south of Scotland 
above referred to exhibit this character very strikingly (Eig. 271). 
That granite and granitoid rocks have probably been associated with 
Volcanic action is indicated by the way in which they occur in con- 
nection with the Tertiary volcanic rocks of Skye, Mull, and other 
islands in the Inner Hebrides. Mr. Jukes suggested many years 
ago that granite or granitoid masses may lie at the roots of volcanoes 
and may be the source whence the more silicated lavas proceed.^ 

Metamorphic Origin of some Granite. — The association 
of volcanic action with metamorphism has been already referred to 
(p. 308). While the instances are few where any satisfactory con- 
nection can actually be traced between granitic masses and true 
lava-form or volcanic rocks, the close relationship between granite 
and the crystalline schists has long been recognized. Leaving forthe 
present the problem of the origin of these schists, it must bo admitted 
that in some instances at least gneissoid and schistose rocks are the 
results of the metamorphism of mechanically formed sedimentary 
strata. That the granite associated with such rocks is of meta- 
morphic origin, that is to say, has been produced by the gradual 
softening and recrystallization of other rocks at some depth within 
the crust of the earth, seems in the highest degree probable. This 
granite is associated with gneiss in such a way as to suggest that both 
have had a common origin, and as gradations can be traced from 
this gneiss through less distinctly crystalline schists into unaltered 
strata, such granite may be looked upon as the extreme of meta- 
morphism, the various schists and gneisses being less advanced 
stages of the process (p. 578, seq). Provided the chemical composition 
of the altered rock be similar to that of granite, it is not necessary 
that the granite resulting from its alteration should be supposed to 
differ in any noteworthy particular from eruptive granite. The 
members of the Geological Survey of Ireland have indeed distin- 
guished two granites in Galway, one of which (characterized by the 
occurrence of orthoclase and oligoclase) they regard as metamorphic, 
the ‘other (with orthoclase only) as igneous. More recently in the 
east of the island they have separated two groups of granites, of 
•which the intrusive masses are composed of dark-coloured quartz, 
orthoclase, albite, and black mica (Mourne Mountains), while the 
metamorphic variety is formed of grey felspar, quartz, and black 
mica. 

* Manual of Geology, 2nd ed. p. 98 ; Geikie, Trane. Oeol 8oe. Min. H. p. SOI ; Judd 
Quart. Joum. Geol Soo. xxx. p. 220 ; Reyer, “ Beitrag zur Physlk der Eruptionen,” 
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The mineralogical composition of granite formed by the meta- 
morphism of other and specially sedimentary^ rocks must necessarily 
vary with that of the masses out of which it has arisen. In 
some cases there is a regular gradation from true granite outward 
into the schistose and gneissose masses, of whicli instructive ex- 
amples occur in tlie Scottish Highlands (Part VIIL), and in northern 
New York and New England.^ But such a transition need not 
always occur, for if the granite wtis subject to unequal pressure 
(which it assuredly would in most cases be), it would in its soft, 
pasty condition undoubtedly be squeezed into any rents made in 
the surrounding rocks, ana would thus imitate a truly eruptive 
mass, which in actual fact it would then be. When granite rises 
through unaltered or only locally altered strata, it may fairly be 
termed igneous and intrusive. When, on the other hand, it is 
intimately associated with extensive masses of schist and gneiss, 
many of which can only bo distinguished from it by their foliated 
structure, its metamorphic origin may at least be strongly suspected. 
Fundamentally, indeed, eruptive and metamorphic granite seem to 
bo due only to different modifications of the same subterranean 
processes. A mass of originally sedimentary rocks may be depressed 
to a depth of several thousand feet within tlie earth’s crust, where, 
subjected to vast pressure and considerable heat in presence of 
interstitial water or steam, it may be metamorphosed into (’rystallino 
schist. A portion of this mass, undergoing extreme alteration, may 
so completely lose all trace of its original fissile structure as to become 
amorphous crystalline granite, some of which may even be thrust as 
veins into the less highly eWged parts above and around. One 
stage further would bring before fis a connection opened between the 
earth’s surface and such a deep-seated granitic mass, and the con- 
sequent ascent and outburst of acid lavas and their fragmental 
accompaniments (p. 544). 

Diorite, &c. — On a smaller scale usually than granite, other 
crystalline rocks assume the condition of amorphous bosses. Diorite, 
syenite, quartz-porphyry, and members of the basalt family have often 
been erupted in irregular masses, partly along fissures, partly along 
the bedding, but often involving and apparently melting up portions 
of the rocks through which they have made their way. Such bosses 
have frequently tortuous boundary-lines, since they send out veins 
into or cut capriciously across the surrounding rocks. In Wales, as 
shown by the maps and sections of the Geological Survey, the Lower 
Silurian formations are pierced by huge bosses of different crystalline 
rocks, mostly included under the old term ** greenstone,” which, after 
^nning for some way with the strike of the strata, turn round and 
break across it, or branch and traverse a considerable thickness of 
stratified rock. In central Scotland numerous masses of dolerite and 
quartziferous diabase have been intruded among the Lower Carboni- 
ferous formations. One horizon on which they are particularly 

' Dana, Amer, Jour, 8oi, xx. (1880), p, 194. * See Dana, op. cit, 
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abundant lies about the base of the Carbouiferous Limestone series. 
Along that horizon they rise to the surface for many miles, sometimes 
ascending or descending in geological position, and breaking here 
and there abruptly across the strata.^ There can be little doubt t^t 
they have actually melted down some parts of the stratified roofs, 
particularly the limestone. Considerable petrographical differences 
occur among them, which may perhaps be in some measure due to 
the incorporation of such extraneous material into their mass. Gaps 
occur where these intrusive rocks do not rise to the surface, but as 
they resume their position again not far off, it may be presumed that 
they are really connected under these blank intervals. 

Mr. G. K. Gilbert has described, under the name of laccolite,” 
a structure in the Henry Mountains in Southern Utah, which is 
probably not uncommon in denuded volcanic districts. Large bosses 
of trachytic lava have risen from beneath, but instead of finding their 
way to the surface, have spread out laterally and pushed up the over- 
lying strata into a dome-shaped elevation. Here and there smaller 



Fio, 273,— Ideal Section op three “ Laccolites,” after Gilbeht. 


sheets proceeding from the main masses have been forced between 
the beds, or veins have been injected into fissures, and the overlying 
and contiguous strata have been considerably metamorphosed.* 

Effects on Contiguous Bocks. — Many intrusive bosses have 
gi’eatly affected the texture, and even the mineralogical composition 
of the rocks through which they have been erupted. The amount and 
nature of the change producedf vary with the character and bulk of 
the eruptive mass as well as with the susceptibility of the surrounding 
materials to alteration. Diorite, diabase, melapliyre, basalt, felsite, 
and other eruptive rocks are not infrequently accompanied by very 
considerable metamorphism of the adjacent strata. These phenomena 
are manifested also by intrusive sheets, dykes, veins, and necks. They 
belong to the series of changes embraced under the head of contact 
metamorphism, and are grouped together for description in the next 
Part (p. 572). 

• Trans. Boy. Soo. Edin. xxix, p. 47G. 

* Oeobgy of the Henry Mountains, U.S. Geog and Qeol. Survey, Washington, 187<' 
The same structure was figured and described upwanls of forty years ago by 0. Madareot 
“ Geol. of Fife and Lothian, ” 1889, pp, 100, 101. 
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Connection with Volcanic Action.-— There can belittle 
doubt that in regard to eruptive masses, particularly of the dioritic, 
diabasie, and doleritic or basaltic series, though the portions now 
visible consolidated under a greater or less depth of overlying 
material, they must in many cases have been directly connected with 
superficial volcanic action. Some of them may have been under- 
ground ramifications of the ascending molten rock which poured 
forth at the surface in streams of lava, though these superficial 
portions have been removed by denudation. Others may mark the 
position of intruded masses which were arrested in the unsuccessful 
attempt to open a new volcanic vent. 

§ 2. Sheets. 

Eruptive masses have been intruded between other rocks, and 
now appear as more or less regularly defined beds. In almost all 
cases it will be found that these intrusions have taken place between 
the planes of stratification. The ascending molten matter, after 
breaking across the rocks, or rather after ascending through fissures 
either previously formed or opened at the time of the outburst, has 
at last found its path of least resistance to lie along the bedding 
planes of the strata. Accordingly it has thrust itself between the 
beds, raising up the overlying mass and solidifying as a nearly or 
exactly parallel cake or sheet. 

It is evident that one of these intercalated sheets must present such 
points of resemblance to a stream of lava that flowed above ground 
as to make it occasionally a somewhat difiicult matter *to determine 
its true character, more especially when, owing to extensive denuda- 
tion, or other cause, only a small portion of the rock can now be seen. 
The following characters mark intrusive sheets, though they must not 
be supposed to be all present in every case. (1.) They do not rigidly 
conform to the bedding of the rocks among which they are intercalated, 
but sometimes break across it and run along on another platform. 
(2.) They catch up and involve portions of the surrounding strata. 
(3.1 They sometimes send veins into the rocks above and below them. 
(4.) They are connected with dykes or pipes which, descending 
through the rocks underneath, have been the channels by which 
the intrusive sheets were supplied. (5.) They are commonly most 
close-grained at their upper and under surfaces, and most coarsely 
crystalline in the central portions. (6.) They are rarely cellular or 
0-raygdaloidal. (7.) The rocks both above and below them are usually 
hardened and otherwise more or less altered. 

, ^ a well-known and (from its association with the Huttonian and 
Vvemerian disputes) classical example of this structure, the mural 
L^arpment called Salisbury Crags at Edinburgh may be described, 
inis 18 a sheet of crystalline dolerite which can be traced for a dis- 
anoe of 1600 yards, lying among the red and grey sandstones, shales. 
Mid impure limestones, which form the base of the Carboniferous 

2 N 2 
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system of central Scotland. As the general dip of the rocks is north- 
easterly, it forms a lofty cliff facing west and south, from the base of 
which a long grassy slope of debris stretches down to the valley in 
front ; the thickness of tlio sheet at the highest part of the bed is about 
80 feet, but at a distance of 650 yards to the north this thickness dimin- 
ishes to less than a half. At first the dolerite might be taken for a 
conformable sheet, regularly interposed between the sedimentary strata. 
But an examination of the beds on which it rests shows that it trans- 
gressively passes over a succession of platforms, and eventually comes to 
rest at the east end on strata somewhat lower in geological position 
than those at the north end. Moreover, another parallel intrusive 



Fig. 274.— Diagrammatic View of Salisbury Crags, Edinburgh. 


sheet intercalated in a lower portion of the sandstone series gradually 
approaches the rock of Salisbury Crags. They are both transgressive 
across the strata, and they appear to unite in a large mass called 
Samson’s Ribs. 

On the west front a large dyke-like mass of the eruptive lock 
descends vertically through thie sandstones, and has been regarded as 
not in^robably a pipe or feeder, from which the molten rock originally 
rose (Fig. 274). Along the southern face of the escarpment several in- 
structive exposures show the behaviour of the dolerite to the strata through 
which it has made its way. Fig. 275, for example, represents a portion 



Fig. 276.— Section at base op South Front op Salisbury Crags. 
Showing portion of strata cut out by intrtlsive Dolerite. o, sandstones, shales, &c ; 
h, dolerite. Length of section 22 feet. 


of the underlying strata carried away, the dolerite having been 
wedged in below one of the remaining broken ends. Again, veins a»<l 
threads of the eruptive rock have been injected into fragments of the 
strata, caught up in its mass (Fig. 276). The strata in contact with the 
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ilolerite have been much hardened, the shales being converted inlo a kind 
of porcellanito, and the sandstones into quartzite.^ The dolerite in the 
centre of the bed is a coarse-grained rock, in which the component 
minerals can readily bo detected with a lens, or oven with the 
unassisted eye. But as it approaches the sedimentary bods, above and 
below, it becomes finely crystalline. I have had sections cut for the micro- 
scope, showing the actual junction of the two rocks. (See Fig. 25, p. 148.) 
In these it is interesting to observe that the dolerite, for about the 
eighth of an inch inwards from its edge, consists mainly of an altered 
glass in which lie well-formed crystals of triolinic felspar and numerous 
opaque tufted microliths, which may bo of augite. An inch back from 
the edge the glass and the microliths have alike disappeared, and the 
lock is merely a crystalline dolerite, though finer in grain than in the 
central portions of the bed. Numerous steam or gas vesicles occur in 
the vitreous part, some of them empty, but mostly filled with oalcito or a 



Fio 27G.--MA8S OF Sandstone and Shale («) imbedded in the Dolerite (6) or 
Salisbury Crags, and injected with Veins and Threads of it. 

brown ferruginous earth. There can be Utile doubt that the vitreous 
structure of this marginal film was originally that of the whole rock. 
The thinness of the glassy crust is in harmony with all that is known 
as to the feeble thermal conductivity of lava. When the dolerite was 
intruded ii was no doubt a molten glass containing much absorbed 
vajwur, the escape of which at its high temperature was probably the 
main apnt in indurating the adjacent strata. In a number of slices cut 
from different paits of the central portion of the dolerite, I have failed 
to detect any of the steam-holes so marked in the outer vitreous edge. 
The retention of this absorbed vapour in the general mass of the molten 
rock doubtless facilitated the process of crystallization from the original 
glassy condition. 

This greater closeness of texture at the surfaces of contact forms • 
one of the distinguishing marks of an intrusive as contrasted with a 
contemporaneous sheet (p. 563). Microscopic examination of these 

* Mr. Sorby has observed in specimens from this locality sliced by him for mioro- 
jwopic examiimtion that the fluid cavities in the quartz grains have been emptied.— 
Address,” Q. J. Oeol 8oc. xxx. 
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marginal parts from many of the intrusive sheets in central 
Scotland, shows that even where no distinct glass remains the rock 
is crowded with black opaque microliths arranged in a delicate 
geometric network. Back from the surface of contact these 
microliths disappear, and the magnetite or titaniferous iron assumes 
its ordinary crystalline and often indeterminate or imperfect 
contours. Whether these bodies were developed only along the 
marginal portions of the intrusive mass and belong to conditions of 
rapid cooling and escape of vapour, or were originally present as 
incipient forms of crystallization throughout the entire rock, but 
have been lost in the subsequent growth of the crystalline forms, is 
not quite clear, though the former supposition seems most probable. 

Another lithological characterstic of the intrusive as compared 
with the interbedded sheets is the considerable variety of composi- 
tion and structure which may be detected in different portions of 
the same mass. A rock which at one place gives under the micro- 
scope a crystalline-granular texture, with the mineral elements of 
dolerite, will at a sliort distance show a coarsely crystalline texture 
with abundant orthoclase and free quartz — minerals which do not 
belong to normal dolerite. These differences, like those above 
referred to as noticeable among amorphous bosses, seem too local and 
sporadic to be satisfactorily referred to original differences in the 
composition of various parts of the molten magma, or to segregation 
by gravitation or otherwise. They suggest rather that great 
intrusive sheets have here and there involved and melted down 
portions of rocks, and have thus acquired locally an abnormal 
composition.^ 

Effects ’on Contiguous Rocks. — Admirable examples of 
the alteration produced by eruptive masses are not uncommonly pre- 
sented at the contact of intrusive sheets with the surrounding rocks. 
Induration, decoloration, fusion, the production of a prismatic struc- 
ture, conversion of coal into anthracite, of limestone into marble, 
and other alterations, may be observed. The nature of these changes 
is described at p. 572. 

Connection with Volcanic Action. — Many volcanic rocks 
occur in the form of intrusive sheets, as felsite, quartz-porphyry, 
diorite, melaphyre, diabase, dolerite, basalt, trachyte, and others. The 
remarks above made regarding the connection of intrusive bosses 
with volcanic action may be repeated with even greater definiteness 
here. Intrusive sheets abound in old volcanic districts intimately 
asspeiated with dykes and surface outflows, and thus bringing before 
our eyes traces of the underground mechanism of volcanoes. Inter- 
esting examples of this connection occur among the Carboniferous 
volcanic rocks of the basin of the Forth.* Many of the ** necks ” or 
former volcanic vents are associated with intrusive sheets, which 
probably mark some of the subterranean protrusions of molten rock 

‘ Tram. Roy, 8oc. Edin, xxix. p. 492. Clough, Geol Mag. 1880, p. 488. 

* See Tram, Soy, 8oo, Edin, xxix. p. 474. 
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during the earlier stages of volcanic action before communioatiou 
had been established with the surface, or towards the close when, the 
vents having been choked up with erupted material, escape to the 
surface became difficult. 

§ 3. Veins and Dykes. 

The term “vein ” is rather vaguely employed by geologists. It 
is used as the designation of any mass of mineral matter which has 
solidified between the separated walls of a fissure. When this 
mineral matter has been deposited from aqueous solution or from 
sublimation, it forms what is known as a mineral vein (p. 589). When 
it has been injected in a molten or pasty state, it forms an eruptive 
vein ; or, if it forms a vertical wall-like mass, a dyhe. When it has 
crystallized or segregated out of the component materials of some 
still unconsolidated, colloid, or pasty rock, it is called a segregation 
vein. 

Eruptive or Intrusive Veins and Dykes are portions of once- 
melted or at least pasty matter which have been injected into 



Fig. 277.— Inteusive Veins and Dykes op Porphyrite in Tuff of a Voloanio 
“Neck,’' Renfrewshire. 


rents of previously solidified rocks. When traceable sufficiently far, 
they may be seen to swell out and merge into their parent mass, 
while in the opposite direction they may become attenuated into 
mere thre^. Sometimes they run for many yards in tolerably 
straight lines, and when this takes place along the stratification^ 
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they look like beds. At these parts, they are of course really 
intrusive sheets. But they may frequently be found to start 
suddenly upward or downward, and to break across the bedding 
in a very irregular manner. 

No rock exhibits more instructively than granite the numerous 
varieties of form assumed by veins. One large class of granite veins is 
probably referable to segregation-veins — indeed in the case of those asso- 
ciated with granitoid gneiss, it seems impossible to draw any lino between 
segregation and eruption. Whei’o veins proceeding from a granite 
mass traverse disrupted strata of schist or gneiss, they may be intrusive, 
though this by no means always follows; for in the archaean gneiss 
of Sutherland the abundant pegmatite veins, oven when cutting across 
disnipted bands of gneiss, pass into others that are interbeddod with 
and graduate insensibly into the gneiss, so that the whole mass, veins 
and folia alike, must bo regarded as duo to the same groat complex 
process — that which produced the ancient crystalline schists. Most 
large masses of granite send veins into the suriounding rocks, and often 
in such abundance as to form a complicated network (Figs. 278, 279). 



They vary in breadth from several feet or even yaids down to fine fila- 
ments at the ends of the smaller branches. They frequently cross each 
other, not only outside of the granite mass, but oven within it. They 
vary much in texture and in composition. Sometimes they are coarsely 
crystalline pegmatite, but most of the veins of this kind are doubtless duo 
rather to segregation than intrusion. Large bosses of granite are often 
traversed by conspicuous veins of pegmatite (Fig. 284), but the veins due 
most probably to actual intrusion of material, are commonly finer-grained 
than the main mass. Besides this greater closeness of texture, these 
intrusive veins sometimes present considerable differences in mineralogical 
composition. The mica, for example, may be reduced to exceedingly 
minute and nOt very abundant flakes, and may almost disappear. The 
quartz also occasionally assumes a subordinate place, and tne rook of 
• the veins passes into eurite, elvanite, or one of the varieties of felsite or 


quartz-porphyry.^ 

Where granite appears among crystalline schists, the distinctive 
uaraoters of its intrusive veins are apt to be lost among the abundant 


. * See a reference to the Bodegang, ante, p. 134. Mr. Hawes has recently described 
iijimilar example from New Hampshire. Atner. Journ, 8ci, xxi. (1881), p. 244. 
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proofs of segregation. But where a largo boss rises in a region of 
ordinary sedimentary rooks, these charaoters are strongly defined. It is 
in the metamorphosed belt, already (p. 542) described as encircling an 
intrusive boss of granite, that eruptive veins are typically developed 
and most readily studied. In Cornwall, for example, the granite and 
surrounding slates are abundantly traversed by veins or dykes of 
granite and of quartz-porphyry (clvam), which are most numerous near 
the granite. They vary in width from a few inches or feet to 50 fathoms, 
their central portions being commonly more crystalline than the sides. 
They frequently enclose angular fragments of slate (p. 543, note). In the 
great granite region of Leinster Mr. Jukes traced some of the el vans for 
several miles running in parallel bands, each only a few feet thick, with 
intervals of 200 or 300 yards between them. Around some of the 
granite bosses of the south of Scotland similar veins of folsito and 



279.— Section op Granite (a), sending a Network op Veins into Slate { h ), 
Cornwall ( B .). 

porphyry abound. The granite of the Wahsatch Mountains in Utah, 
which rises through the Upper Carboniferous limestones, converting 
them into white marble, sends out veins of granite-porphyry and other 
crystalline compounds. In short, all over the world it is common for 
eruptive bosses of this rock to have a fringe of intrusive veins (Fig. 280). 

Many other eruptive rocks (diorite, diabase, melaphyre, basalt, <ko.) 
present admirable examples of intrusive veins. These are distinguished 
from those of granite by the much less metamorphism with which they 
are attended. 

Dykes are veins of eruptive rock, filling vertical or highly- 
inclined fissures, and are so named on account of their resemblance 
to walls {8coticef dykes). Their sides are often as parallel and 
perpendicular as those of built walls, the resemblance to^uman 
workmanship being heightened by the numerous joints whiok 
intersecting each other along the face of a dyke, remind us of we® 
fitted masonry. Where the surrounding rock has decayed, the dyjf^ 
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may be seen projecting above ground exactly like walls (Pig. 281) ; 
indeed in many parts of the west of Scotland they are made use of 
for enclosures. The material of the dykes has in other cases decayed, 
and deep ditch-like hollows are left to mark their sites. The coast- 



Fig. 2t5 U.-- Map of taut of tub Mining District of Gwennap, Cornwall (//.). 

a a, Giuuite ; c c, Scliistose rocks ; h h, Elvan dykes ; s, “ Greenstone,” v v, d d, two 
inteisecting senes of mineral veins. 


lines of many of the Inner Hebrides and of the Clyde Islands furnish 
numerous admirable examples of both kinds of scenery. 

The term dyke might be applied to some of the wall-like 
intrusions of quartz-porphyry, elvanite, and even of granite, but it is 
more typically illustrated among the augitic igneous rocks, such as 
basalt, diabase, '&c., though also among diorites, porphyries, pitch- 
stones, &c., while occasionally dykes may be observed even of tuff 
and volcanic agglomerate. While veins have been injected into 
irregular branching cracks, dykes have been formed by the welling 
upwards of liquid or plastic rock in vertical or steeply inclined 
fissures, though obviously there is no essential difference between 
the two forms of structure. Sometimes the line of escape has been 
along a fault. In Scotland, however, which may be regarded as a 
typicalftegion for this kind of geological structure, the vast majority 
of dykes rise along fissures which have no throw, and are therefore 
not faults. On the contrary, the dykes may be traced undeflected 
across some of the largest faults in the midland counties. 
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Dykes differ from veins in the greater parallelism of their sides, 
their verticality, and their greater regularity of breadth and per- 1 
sistence of direction. They sometimes occur as mere plates of rock 
not more than an inch or two in thickness, at other times they attain 
a breadth of twelve fathoms or more. The smaller or thinner 
dykes can seldom be traced more than a few yards ; but the larger 
examples may be followed sometimes for miles. Thus in the south 
and west of Scotland a remarkable series of basalt-dykes can bo 
traced across all the geological formations of that region, including 



Fid 281 —Dykes in Volcanic Tuff of a “Neck," Siioue, Eiie, Fih. 

the older Tertiary basalt. They run parallel to each other in a 
general north-west and south-east direction for distances of 20 and 
OO miles, and have been assigned to the great volcanic activity of 
the Miocene period. A remarkable dyke of the same series crosses 
the north of England from near the coast of Yorkshire for fully GO 
miles inland. 

Though the wall-like form is predominant among dykes, it may 
leadily pass into vein-like ramifications and into intrusive sheets 
(Fig. 277). The molten material took the channels that happened 
to be most available. If the fissure bent off at an angle from its 
previous course, or if another adjacent fissure happened to be more 
convenient, the eruptive rock might change its course. Again, 
while the chief mass of ascending lava rose in one main fissure, 
portions of it might find their way into neighbouring parallel rentsj 
and enclose wall-like portions of rock within the dyke, as in Fig. 282, 
JJ^ere the total breadth of the main dyke, including the sandstone 
between the two arms, is about 30 feet, the sandstone being gently 
inclined, and the portion enclosed within the corner of the dyke 
having been greatly indurated. 
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Ill internal structure considerable differences may be detected 
among dykes. The rock may appear {a) with no definite structure 
— ^ ^ beyond irregular,jointing ; 

(h) columnar, the prisms striking off at 

} right angles from the walls, and either 

completely across from side to 
^ ' side or leaving a central non-coluranar 

H { which they branch and lose 

themselves: when the side of a dyke 
n having this structure is laid bare, it 

n presents a network of polygonal joints 

w formed by the ends of the prisms which, 

Fig. 282 .— Flan of Dyke cutting when the dyke is vertical, lie of course 
Sandstones, Shore, Gourock, in a horizontal position, whence they 
llBNFBEwsuiRE. depart in proportion as the dyke is 

inclined: occasionally the prisms are as well-formed as in any 
columnar bed of basalt ; (e) jointed parallel with the walls, the joints 
being sometimes so close as to cause the rock to appear as if it 
consisted of a series of vertical plates or strata : this platy cha- 
racter when it occurs in basalt dykes is best developed along the 
walls ; (d) vesicular or amygdaloidal, lines of minute vesicles having 
been formed parallel with the walls, and attaining their greatest 
number and size along the centre of the dyke. 

As a rule, the outer parts of a dyke of crystalline rock are finer- 
grained than the centre. Occasionally the external surface has a 
vitreous structure precisely analogous to that already described in the 
case of intrusive sheets (p. 549). Basalt veins, for example, have not in- 
frequently an external coating or varnish (tachylite, hyalomelan, &c.). 
It occasionally happens also that the central portions of a dolerite 
dyke are glassy, of which structure several cases have been observed 
in Scotland ; perhaps in these instances the dyke has opened along its 
centre and a fresh uprise of more glassy basalt has risen in the 
fissure.^ 


Effects on Contiguous Rocks. — These are similar to the 
changes produced by intrusive sheets and other eruptive masses. 
Induration is the most frequent kind of alteration. Remarkable 
examples have been observed where, in limestones in contact with 
dykes, a saccharoid crystallization of the calcite has been super- 
induced, and where even new crystalline silicates have been 
developed (p. 572). 

Segregation Veins. — These include most of what were formerly 
and not very happily termed “contemporaneous veins,” and are 
peculiar to crystalline rocks, abounding in many granites, like- 
wise in some gneisses and schists, and not infrequently to be 
observed in sheets of diorite, dolerite, and diabase. They run as 
straight, curved, or branching ribands, seldom exceeding a foot in 
thickness. Sometimes they are finer in texture than the rock which 


* See Proc, Boy. Phys. &)e, Edin, vol. v. 1880, p. 241, 
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they traverse, though the reverse is frequently the case, more 
especially in granite. Close examination of them shows that instead 
of being sharply defined by a definite junction line with the en- 
closing rock, they are welded into that rock in such a way that they 



cannot easily bo broken along the plane of union. This welding is 
found to be due to the mutual protrusion of the component crystals 
of the vein and of the surrounding rock — a structure sometimes 
admirably revealed under the microscope. Veins of this kind 
evidently point to some process, still unexplained, whereby into rents 



fiQ. 284.— Pegmatite Vein associated with Foliated Granite. Rubislaw Quarry, 
Aberdeen. 

g Ot Ordinary granite of the mass ; p p, coarse pegmatite veins , « «, foliated ^nito 
passing insensibly into g; q, mass of quartz. The black patches in p ana q arc 
nests of schorl. 

formed in the deeply buried, and at least partially consolidated or 
possibly colloid mass, there was a transfusion or exosmosis of some of 
the crystallizing minerals. Along the margin of segregation veins in 
granite a foliated structure jof the rock may be occasionally observed, 
as in some of the large granite quarries near Aberdeen (Fig. 284). 
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Coarse pegmatite veins abounding in large plates of muscovite, 
black tourmaline, and quartz, with occasional crystals of beryl and 
other minerals, merge into the surrounding granite, which for a few 
inches along the contact has a foliated structure precisely resembling 
that of a fine gneiss. Possibly this foliation may indicate motion of 
the granite mass along the line of fissure, while the rock itself or the 
materials of the fissure were still capable of molecular rearrangement.^ 

§ 4. Necks. 

Under this term are included the filled-up pipes or funnels of 
former volcaniq vents. Every series of volcanic sheets poured out at 
the surface must have been connected either with fissures or with 
orifices probably opened in lines of fissure. On the cessation of the 
eruptions, the orifices have remained filled with lava or with frag- 
mentary matter. But unless subsequent denudation has removed 
the overlying cone, a vent lies buried under the materials which 
came out of it. So extensive, however, has been the waste of the 
surface in many old volcanic regions that the vents have been laid 



1. Twflf cone with basalt plug still buried under sedimentary accumulations ; 2. Tuff 
cone and basalt plug partially exposed by denudation. 

bare. In Fig. 285, two volcanic funnels are represented, one of 
them still buried under overlying formations, the other partially 
exposed by denudation. Such accumulations of volcanic material in 
and around the pipes of eruption are known as Necks. The study 
of them brings before us some of the more deep-seated phenomena 
of volcanic action that cannot usually be seen at a modern volcano. 

A neck is circular or elliptical in ground-plan, but occasionally 
more irregular and branching, and may vary in diameter from a few 
yards up to a mile, or even more (Fig. 286). It descends into the 
earth perpendicularly to the stratification of the formation to which 
il belongs. Should rocks originally horizontal be subsequently 
tilted, a neck associated with them would of course be thrown out of 
the vertical (Fig. 285). As a rule, however, the vertical descent of 
the necks into the earth’s crust has been comparatively little inter- 
fered with. In external form necks commonly rise as cones or dome- 
* See pp. 307, 313. 
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shaped hills (Fig. 287). This contour, however, is not tliat of the 
original volcanoes, but is due to denudation. Occasionally the rocks 
of a neck have been so worn away that a great hollow, suggestive of 
the original crater, occupies their ^ ^ ^ 

site. (Fintry Hills, Stirlingshire.) : I ' i 



Fig. 280.— Plan op Neck, Shore, near f//} .2 sS 

St. Monans, Fife. f/ f// H ‘'-'“.a 

//,be<l8oflimestone;c,thinooal-8eam; Bjtaaalt f I ■ / ^ ’-J 

veins ; S, large bed or block of sandstone. i/i / ^ ^ 

The Neck measures about 60 by 37 yards. ® g 

The arrows mark the dip of the strata. W § ^ 3 

It might be supposed that necks 

should always rise on lines of fissure. '*'' 2 ® 

But in central Scotland, where they ^ ^ “‘M 

abound in rocks of Carboniferous ® o 

age, it is quite exceptional to find ^ 

one placed on a fault. As a rule, My 

they seem to be independent of the III l| ® 

structure of the crust through which W// v m I « I 

theyrise. ^ ^ ^ W/ |p 

The materials filling up ancient vl f, / ^ ^ 

volcanic orifices may be (a) some \/r ' If 1 

form of lava, as felstone, quartz- V/ ® 

wrphyry, diabase, porphyrite, / * 

basalt ; or (h) the fragmentary 

materials which fell back into the throat of the volcano and finally 
solidified there. In many instances both kinds of rock occur in the 
same neck, the main mass consisting of agglomerate or tuff with a 
central pip© ©r numerous veins of lava. Among the Paleeozoio 
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volcanic districts of Britain necks not infrequently are filled with 
some siliceous crystalline rock, such as a quartz-porphyry or felsite, 
even where the surrounding lavas are basic. The great vent of the 
Braid Hills near Edinburgh, belonging to the time of the Lower 
Old Bed Sandstone, is filled with felsite tuff containing 70 per cent, 
of silica, where the lavas which flowed from it are basic porphyrites 
with not more than 50 per cent, of this acid. Again, at Largo in Fife, 
strings of quartz-felsite occur in one of the necks, though all the sur- 
rounding lavas are basalts. Necks of agglomerate and fine tuff abound 
among the Carboniferous and Permian volcanic regions of Scotland, 
and are laid bare in so many admirable sections, that these regions 
may be regarded as typical for this kind of geological structure. 

The fragmentary materials in necks consist mainly of different 
lava-form rocks imbedded in a gravelly _2?6j5mwo-like matrix of more 
finely comminuted debris of the same rocks ; but they also contain, 
sometimes in abundance, fragments of the strata through which the 
necks have been drilled. Occasionally, as in some of the Maare of the 
Eifel, these non-volcanic fragments constitute most of the debris 
(p. 243). When this is the case we may infer that after the first gaseous 
explosions, the activity of the vent ceased, without the rise of the lava 
column or its ejection in dust and fragments to the surface. 8o 
unchanged are many of the pieces of sandstone, shale, limestone, or 
other stratified rock in the necks, that they have evidently never 
been exposed to any high temperature. In some cases, however, 
considerable alteration is displayed. Dr, Heddle, from observations 
in Fife, concluded that the altered blocks in the tuff there must 


have been exposed to a temperature (d between 660° and 900° Fahr.^ 
Among the numerous vents of central Scotland pieces of fine 
stratified tuff not infrequently appear in the agglomerates. This 

fact, coupled with the not uncommon 

occurrence of a tumultuous, fractured, 
and highly-inclined bedding of the 
^ towards the centre of 
appears to 

P^P®® P^^’^V filled 

'^P.l^y the subsidence of the tuff con- 
® solidated in beds within the crater 
I'fi® ^PP®^ P^*^ the funnel. 
Further indication of the probable 
Fio.288.-Plan op Neck, on Shore, subaerial character of the tuff is 
• AT Elie, Pipe. furnished by abundant pieces of en- 

T, tuff ; the arrows marking the inward closed COniferouS WOod, which may 
* Dip ;S.ftJ^tones through which have belonged to trees or brushwood 
B B, basalt dykes. grew upon the dry slopes of the 

cones ; for these fragments are seldom 
to be seen in the estuarine and marine strata, out of which the cones 




rose. 


Trans, Boy, 8oc, Edin, xxvfii. p. 487. 
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It is common to find amon^ necks of tuff, numerous dykes 
and veins of lava which, ascending through the tuff, are usually 
conflned to it, though occasionally they penetrate the surrouncl- 
ing strata. They are often beautifully 
columnar, the columns diverging from the j^SilIh 

sides of the dykes and being frequently MS ll «d 

curved. ^ ^ 2 

Proofs of subsidence round the sides of n ^2 

vents may often be observed. Stratified ^§||||| ‘ § 

rocks through which a volcanic funnel has ^ 

been opened commonly dip into it all round, W m •: 

and may even be seen on edge, as if they W ml •§ 

had been dragged down by the subsidence wMi ^ 

of the materials in the vent. Beautiful mI g ^ 

examples occur along the shores of the mi 

Firth of the Foith.^ The fact of subsidence • W// g* J 

beneath modern volcanic cones has been' \ I 5 2- 

already referred to (pp. 232, 243). // h | 

Effects on Contiguous Rocks. — ' h 

The strata round a neck are usually some- // « 

what hardened. Sandstones have acquired I / § 

sometimes a vitreous lustre; argillaceous 1) | 

beds have been indurated into porcellanite ; i K w 1 q 

coal-seams have been burnt and rendered H S ^ 

unworkable. The coal-workings in Fife and ^ | ® 

Ayrshire have revealed many interesting | ^,*3 

examples of these changes, wliich may be I -2 

partly due to the heat of the ascending w ^ S 

column of molten rock or ejected fragments, | of 5 

partly to the rise of heated vapours, even I I 

for a long time subsequently to the volcanic T a ^ 

explosions. Proofs of a metamorphism pro- i ” 

bably due to the latter cause may sometimes W///|l ^ § 

be seen within the area of a neck. Where || 1 I ^ | 

the altered materials are of a fragmentary Mlnr | 

character, the nature and amount of tins jillV v'^ ^ 

change can be best estimated. What was ^ 

originally a general matrix of volcanic AMU 8 

dust has been converted into a crystal- I 

line and even porphyritio mass, through 'I 

which the dispersed blocks of the agglom- iS 

erate, though likewise intensely altered, ^ 

are still recognizable. Such blocks as, 
from the nature of their substance, must 
have offered most resistance to change, — pieces of sandstone or 
quartz, for example, — ^stand out prominently in the altered mass, 

' Tran$. Boy. Boo. Sdin. xxiz. p. 469. For on excellent example from New Zeeland 
■ee Q. J. Geol. Boo. 1860, p. 245. 

2 0 
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though even they have undergone more or less modification, the 
sandstone being converted into vitreous quartz-rock,^ 

Section II. Interbedded Volcanic or 

I Contemporaneous Phase of Erup- 
tivity. 

tq I -g Masses of igneous materials, ejected to 
the surface in some of the forms now 
^ Mg visible in modern volcanoes, possess great 
'S ^ value as fixing the geological epoch of 

I I volcanic eruptions. It is evident that on 
*^9 the whole such superficial masses must 
g « agree in lithological characters with rocks 

aheady described, which have been ex- 
g 2 I travasated by volcanic efforts without quite 
S reaching the surface. Yet they have some 
f c ^ well-marked general characters, of which 

g 8 9 the most important may be thus stated. 

« .a ^ (1*) They occur as beds or sheets, some- 

§ times of lava-form, sometimes of frag- 
M iJig mental materials, which conform to the 
I -g § § bedding of the strata among which they 
gill are intercalated. (2.) They do not break 
I || g into or alter overlying strata. (3.) The 
^ § 1 1 g“ upper and under surfaces of the lava- 
§ ® I ^ beds present commonly a scoriaceous or 
I i'l o vesicular character, which may even be 
M ^ found extending throughout the whole of 
J {« a sheet. (4.) Ehagments of these upper 
i S 9 surfaces not unusually occur in the imme- 

g ^ diately overlying strata. (5.) Beds of 
^ I § J tuff are frequently interstratified with 
I'll sheets of lava. 

§ 1. Crystalline, or Lavas. 

While the underground course of a 
? protruded mass of, molten igneous rock 
has widely varied according to the shape 
^ 'i I of the channel through which it proceeded 
^ and in which, as in a mould, it solidified, 
the behaviour of the rock,, once poured 
^ out at the surface, has been much more 
uniform. As in modern lava, the erupted 
mass has rolled along, varying in thickness and other minor 

* For ft detailed account of the structure of some volcanic necks the student may 
eoniulta monograph by the author on the Carboniferous Yolcanic rocks of the Baehi of 
the Forth. Trans. Boy. 8oe. Edin. zziz. p. 437. 
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characters, but retaining the broad general aspect of a lenticular bed 
or sheet. A comparison of such a bed with one of the intrusive 
sheets already described shows that in several important lithological 
characters they differ from each other. An intrusive sheet is olosesti 
in grain near its upper and under surfaces. A contemporaneous bed 
or true lava-flow, on the contrary, is there usually most open and 
scoriaceous. In the one case we rarely see vesicles or amygdules, in 
the other they often abound. However rough the upper surface of 
an interbedded sheet may be, it never sends out veins into nor encloses 
portions of the superincumbent rocks, which, however, sometimes 
contain portions of it, and wrap round its hummocky irregularities. 
Occasionally it may be observed to be full of rents which have been 
filled up with sandstone or other sedimentary material. These rents 
were formed while the lava was cooling, and sand was subsequently 



PiQ. 291.— Sandstone (s) filling Rents in the Surface of an Interbedded Sheet 
OB Flow of Porphyrite (p). Coast of Kincardineshire. 

The rents have been filled in with sand before the eruption of the next flow. 

washed into them. Examples of this structure abound among the 
porphyrites of the volcanic tracts of the Scottish Lower Old Red 
Sandstone. The amygdaloidal cavities throughout an interbedded 
sheet, but more especially at the top, may often be noticed with an 
elongated^ form, and even pulled out into tube-like hollows in one 
general direction, which was obviously the line of movement of tjie 
yet viscous mass (pp. 89, 477). Some kinds of rock when occurring in 
^terbedded sheets are apt to assume a system of columnar jointing. 
Basalt in particular is distinguished by the frequency and perfection 
of its columns. The Giant’s Causeway and the cliffs of Staffa, of 
Ardtun in Mull, of Loch Staffin in Skye, the Orgues d’Expailly 
in Auvergne, and the Kirsohberg of Fulda are well-known examples 
(ante, p. 606). 

Interbedded lavas of former geological periods, like those of 

2 0 2 
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recent date {ante^ p. 239), occur under the two tolerably well-defined 
conditions of crater and fissure-eruptions. 

1. Single lenticular sheets or groups of sheets, usually of 
limited extent and with associated bands of tufif, form the more 
frequent type among Palaeozoic and Secondary formations. A 
single interbedded sheet may occasionally be found intercalated 
between ordinary sedimentary strata without any other Tolcanic 
accompaniment. But this is unusual. In the great majority of 
cases several sheets will be found together, with accompanying 
bands of contemporaneous tuff. 

In such abundantly volcanic districts as central Scotland, the 
necks or vents of eruption (p. 558) may frequently be detected 
around the lavas which proceeded from them. The thickness of an 
interbedded sheet varies for different kinds of lava. As a rule, the 
more acid rocks are in thicker beds than the more basic. Some of 
the thinnest and most persistent sheets may be obseived among the 
basalts, where a thickness of not more than 12 or 15 feet for each 
sheet is not uncommon. Both individual sheets and groups of 
sheets possess a markedly lenticular character. They may be seen to 



Fio. 292.--FOXJB svccESSivB Flows of Porfhyrite, Lowbb Oaebobipbrous, East 
Linton. 


thicken in a particular direction, probably that from which they 
flowed. Thus in Linlithgowshire a mass of lavas and tuffs, reaching 
a collective thickness of probably 2000 feet in the Carboniferous 
Limestone series, rapidly dies out, until within a distance of only 
ten miles it dwindles down to a single band less than fifty feet 
thick. On the other hand, beds of tolerably uniform thickness and 
flatness of surface may be found ; among the basalts, more particularly, 
the same sheet may be traceable for miles, with remarkable 
regularity of thickness and parallelism between its upper and under 
surfaces (p. 565). The porphyrites and trachytic and felsitic lavas 
are more irregular in thickness and form of surface (Fig. 292). 

Interbedded (and also intrusive) sheets have snaied in all 
the subsequent curvatures and faultings of the formations among 
which they lie. This relation is well seen in the toadstones ” or 
diabase beds associated with the Carboniferous Limestone of Derby- 
shire (Fig. 298).^ 

2. The second type is displayed in widespread plateaux com- 
posed of many successive sheets, frequently with little or no inter- 
calation of tuff. It occurs even among Palseozoic formations, but 

^ Bee Section 18, “ Hor. Sect. Geol. Borv. Great Britain.’* 
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attains its greatest development among the volcanic eruptions of 
Tertiary time. Instead of mere local lenticular patches, these 
sheets lie piled over each other sometimes to a depth of several 
thousand feet, and frequently cover areas of many thousand square 
miles. Among the Palmozoio rocks of Scotland remnants of such 
ancient volcanic plateaux occur in the Old Red Sandstone (hills of 
Lome) and Carboniferous systems (Campsie Fells and hills above 
Largs), where they consist chiefly of consecutive sheets of different 
porphy rites rising into long terraced tablelands. The regularity of 
thickness and parallelism of these sheets form conspicuous features in 
the scenery of the districts in which they occur. 

It is chiefly basaltic rocks, however, that in all parts of the 
world have escaped in fissure eruptions and now build up vast 
volcanic plateaux. The fragmentary Miocene plateaux of the 
British Islands, the Faroe Islands, and Iceland ; those of the Indian 
Deccan and of Abyssinia, and the more recent basalt floods which 
have closed the eventful history of volcanic action in North America, 
are notable illustrations of this type of structure. Beds of tuff, 
conglomerate, gravel, clay, shale, or other stratified intercalations 



ONr MIIC 

Fig. 293.— Seotiok or Intbboalated Diabase (Toadstone) in OABBosirBRors 
Limestone, Debbyshibb (5.). 

a a, Toadstone ; b b, Limestones ; c, Millstone grit ; f Faults. 

occasionally separate the sheets of basalt. Layers of lacustrine clays, 
sometimes full of leaves, and even with sufficiently thick masses of 
vegetation to form bands of lignite or coal, may alsoilhere and there 
be detected. But marine intercalations are rare or absent. There 
can be no doubt that these widely extended sheets of basalt were in 
the main subaerial outpourings, and that in the hollows of their 
hardened surfaces lay lakes and smaller pools of water in which the 
interstratified sedimentary materials were laid down. The singular 
persistence of the basalt-beds has often been noticed^ The same 
sheet may be followed for several miles along the magnificent cliffs 
of Skye and Mull. Mr. Clarence King believes that single sheets of 
basalt in the Snake River lava-field of Idaho may have ffowed for 50 
or 60 miles.^ The basalts, however, so exactly resemble each other 
that the eye may be deceived unless it can follow a band without 
any interruption of continuity. 

§ 2. Fragmental, or Tuffs. 

Whilo th^ observer may be in doubt whether a particular bed of 
lava has been poured out at the surface as a true flow or has con- 
* “OeologloBl Exploration of 40th Parallel," i. p. 693. 
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Bolidated at some depth, and therefore whether or not it is to he 
regarded as evidence of an actual volcanic outbreak at the locality, 
he is not liable to the same uncertainty among the fragmental 
eruptive rocks. Putting aside the occasional brecciated structure seen 
along the edges of plutonic intrusive masses, he may regard all the 
truly fragmental igneous rocks as proofs of volcanic action having 
sheen manifested at the surface. The agglomerate found in a 
volcanic neck could not have been formed unless the vapours in the 
vent had been able to find their way to the surface, and in so doing 
to blow into fragments the rocks on the site of the vent as well as 
the upper part of the ascending lava-column.^ Wherever therefore 
a bed or a series of beds of tuff occurs interstratified in a geological 
formation it points to contemporaneous volcanic eruptions. Hence 
the value of these rocks in interpreting the volcanic annals of a 
region. 

The fragmentary ejections from a volcano or a cooling lava- 
stream vary from the coarsest agglomerate to the finest tuff, the 
coarser materials being commonly found nearest to the source of 



Fig. 294.— Ejected Volcanic Block (12 x 15 x 17 inches) in Loweb Cabbonifebous 
Shales, Pbtttoxje, Fife. 

discharge. They differ in composition, according to the nature of 
the lavas with which they are associated and from which they have 
been derived. Thus a region of trachyte-lavas, supplies trachyte-tuffs 
and trachyte-breccias ; one of basalts gives basalt-breccias, basalt- 
agglomerates, basalt-tuffs ; one of obsidians yields pumiceous tuffs 
and breccias. The fragmentary matter ejected from volcanic vents, 
has fallen partly back into the funnels of discharge, partly over the 
surrounding area. It is therefore apt to be more or less mingled 
with ordinary sedimentary detritus. We find it indeed passing 
insensibly into sandstone, shale, limestone, and other strata. Alterna- 
tidns of gravelly pepenwo-like tuff with a very fine-grained “ ash ” 
may frequently be observed. Large blocks of lava-form rook, as 
well as of the strata through which the volcanic explosions have 
taken place, occur in the tuffs of most old volcanic districts. Occa- 
sionally such ejected blocks or bombs are found among fine shales 

» It is eonoeivable that where a mass of lava was injected into a subterranean 
cAvm frapnentary discharges might take place and partly fill that cavity; but such 
exceptional oases are probably rare. 
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I and other strata, the lamination of which is bent down round them 
in such a way as to show that the stones fell with considerable force 
into the still soft and yielding silt or clay (Fig. 294).' 

Fragmentary materials frequently occur in interstratified beds 
without any accompanying lava; this takes place much more 
commonly than do interstratified sheets of lava without beds of 
tuff, just as in recent volcanic districts it is more usual to find 
cones of ashes or cinders without lava than lava sheets without an 
accompaniment of ashes. Masses of fine or gravelly tuff several 
hundreds of feet in thickness, without the intervention of any lava- 
bed, may be observed in the volcanic districts of the Old Red Sand-' 
stone and Carboniferous systems in Scotland, evidence of long- 
continued volcanic action, during which fragmentary materials were 
showered out and spread over the water-basins mingled with little 
or no ordinary sediment. On the other hand, in these same areas 
thin seams of tuff interlaminated with sandstone, shale, or limestone, 
afford indications of feeble intermittent volcanic explosions, whereby 
light showers of dust were discharged, which settled down quietly . 
amidst the sand, mud, or limestone accumulating around at the 
time. Under these latter circumstances tuffs often become fos- 
siliferous; they enclose the remains of such plants and animals as 
might be lying on the lake-bottom or sea-floor over which the 
showers of volcanic dust fell, and thus they form a connecting link 
between aqueous and igneous rocks. 

As illustrations of the nature of the stratigraphioal evidence for 
former conditions of volcanic activity, two sections from Linlithgowshire 
may here be given. In the first of these (Fig. 295), a black shale (1) of 



Fig. 295.— -Shctiok op Interstratipioations op Tupp and Shalu, Old Quarry* 
Wester Ochiltree, Linuthoowshirb (Lower Carboniferous). 

the usual carbonaceous type, with remains of terrestrial plants, lies at the 
bottom. It IS covered by a bed of nodular bluish-grey tuff (2) containing* 
black shale fragments, whence we may infer that the underlying or 
some similar shale was blown out from the site of the vent that 
furnished this dust and gravel. A second hlaok shale (3) is succeeded 
by a second thin band of fine pale yellowish tuff. Black shale (5) again 

^ Sm Q«<A, Mag. I. (18€4), p. 22. 
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Bupervenes, containing ronnded fragments of tuff, perhaps lapilli inter- 
mittently ejected from the neighbouring vent, and passing up into a 
layer of tuff (6), which marks how the volcanic activity gradually 
increased again. It is evident that, but for the proximity of an active 
volcanic vent, there would have been a continuous deposit of black shale, 
the conditions of sedimentation having remained unchanged. In the 
next stratum of shale (7), thin seams and nodules of clay-ironstone 
accumulated round decomposing organic remains on the muddy bottom. 
A brief volcanic explosion is marke<l by the thin tuff-bed (8), after 
which the old conditions of deposit continued, the bottom of the water 
(as the shale (9) shows) being crowded with ostracod crustaceans, while 
fishes, whose coprolites have been left in the mud, haunted the locality. 
At last, however, a much mote powerful and prolonged volcanic exploi?ion 
took place. A coarse agglomeratic tuff (10), with blocks sometimes 
nearly a foot in diameter, was then thrown out and overspread the 
lagoon. 



Fio. 296.— Section in Wabdlaw Quabbt, Linuthoowshibe. 

The second example (Fig. 296) brings before the mind a volcanic 
episode of another kind, in the history of the same region. At the 
bottom of the section a pale amygdaloid al, somewhat altered basalt-rock 

(A) marks the upper surface of one of the submarine lavas of the Car- 
boniferous Limestone period. Diiectly over it comes a bed of limestone 

(B) ^ 15 feet thick, the lower layers of which are made up of a dense 
growth of the thin-stemmed cot eily Lithostrotion irregulare^ which over- 

^ spread the hardened lava. The next stratum is a band of dark shale (C), 
* about 2 feet thick, followed by about the same thickness of an impure 
limestone with shale seams. The conditions for coral growth were 
evidently not favourable ; for the deposit of this argillaceous limestone 
was arrested by the precipitation of a dark mud, now to be seen in the 
form of 3 or 4 inches of a black pyritous shale (B), and next by the 
inroad of a large quantity of a dark sandy mud, and drift vegetation, 
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which has been preserved as a sandy shale (F), containing Cdlamite$f 
Producti, ganoid scales, and other traces of the terrestrial and marine 
life of the time. Finally a sheet of lava, represented by the uppermost 
amygdaloid (C), overspread the area, and sealed up these records of 
Palmozoio histoiy.^i 


Part VIII. — The crystalline Schists as part op the Archi- 
tecture OP the Earth’s crust.— Mbtamorphism, Local and 
Regional. 

§ I. General Characters. 

Possessing characters which on the one hand link them with 
stratified, on the other with eruptive rocks, the crystalline schists 
present a peculiar type of structure with which are connected some 
of the most perplexing problems of geology. These rocks cover 
extensive areas of the surface of the continents, occurring usually 
wherever the oldest formations have been brought to the light. But 
they everywhere pass under younger formations, so that their visible 
superficies is probably but a very small part of their total extent. In 
the northern regions of Europe and of North America they spread 
over thousands of square miles, forming the tableland of Scandinavia, 
the Highlands of Scotland, and a great part of Eastern Canada and 
Labrador. They likewise commonly rise to the surface along the 
axes of great mountain chains in all quarters of the globe. So 
persistent are they that the belief has arisen that they everywhere 
underlie the stratified formations as a general foundation or platform. 
Some details of their structure will be given in the description of 
Archaean rocks in Book VI. 

The most distinctive character of the schists is undoubtedly their 
foliation (p. 118). They have usually a more or less conspicuous 
crystalline structure, though occasionally this is associated with 
traces and even very prominent manifestations of clastic ingredients 
(pp. 123, 125). Their foliated or schistose structure varies from 
the massive type of the coarsest gneiss down to the extremely 
delicate arrangement of the finest talcose or micaceous schist They 
occur sometimes in monotonous uniformity ; one rock, such as gneiss 
or mica-schist, covering vast areas. In other places they consist of 
rapid alternations of various foliated masses— gneiss, mica-schist, 
clay-slate, actinolite-schist, and many other species and varieties. 
Lenticular seams of crystalline limestone or marble, usually .with 
some of the minerals mentioned on p. 114, sometimes strongly 
graphitic, not unfrequently occur among them, especially where 
mey contain hands of serpentine or other magnesian silicates. Thick 
irregular zones of magnetite, hamatite, and aggregates of hornblendic, 
pyroxenio> or ohrysolitio minerals likewise make their appearance. 

' of Sarny, Geology of Edinburgh," pp. 45, 5S, Tram . Xoy , 

004. Som , xxix. p 488, 
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Another characteristic of the schists is their usual intense 
crumpling and plication. The thin folia of their different component 
minerals are intricately and minutely ^ckered (Fig. 19). Thicker 
bands may be traced in violent plication along the face of exposed 
crags. So intense indeed have been the internal movements of these 
masses that the geologist experiences great and often insurmountable 
difficulties in trying to make out their order of succession and their 
thickness. Such evidence of disturbance, though usually strongly 
marked, is not everywhere equally so. Some areas have been more 
intensely crumpled and plicated, and where this is the case the 
rocks usually present their most conspicuously crystalline structure. 

A further eminently characteristic feature of the schists is their 
common association with bosses and veins or bed-like sheets of 
granite, syenite, quartz-porphyry, or other massive rocks. In some 
regions indeed so abundant are the granitic masses and so coarsely 
crystalline or granitoid the schists, that it becomes hardly possible 
to draw satisfactory boundary lines between the two kinds of rock. 

Apart from disputed theories as to the mode in which the crystal- 
line schists were formed, there seems no good reason to doubt that 
originally these rocks were laid down in sheets or beds, and that their 
present puckered and plicated condition has been the result of 
terrestrial movements similar to those by which the crumpling and 
plication of ordinary sedimentary rocks in mountain regions have 
been produced. The alternations of different bands of quartzose, 
aluminous, or magnesian composition, with the occasional intercala- 
tion of lenticular zones of white marble, at once recall the manner 
in which deposits of sandstone and shale, associated with each other 
in the older geological formations, are here and there interrupted 
by courses of limestone. This first postulate, therefore, is generally 
granted, that the crystalline schists were deposited on the sea-fioor. 

But the next step in the induction has given rise to great 
differences of opinion. Some geologists maintain that the crystalline 
schists are original chemical deposits of the primeval ocean. Others 
insist that these rocks were at first mere mechanical, possibly to 
some extent chemical, sediments, and that their present crystalline 
and foliated characters have been superinduced upon them ; in other 
words that they are metamorphic rocks. One of the chief causes of 
the difficulty of the problem lies in the fact that the crystalline 
schists are in the majority of cases separated from all other geo- 
logical formations by an abrupt hiatus. Instead of passing into 
these formations they are commonly covered unconformably by 
them, and have usually been enormously denuded before the deposi- 
tion of the oldest overlying rocks. Hence, not only is there a want 
of continuity between the schists and younger formations, but the 
contrast between them in regard to lithological characters and 
geoteotonio structure is so exceedingly striking as naturally to 
suggest the idea that the schista must belong to a period long 
anterior to that of the earliest sedimentary formations of the ordinary 
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type and to a totally different order of physical conditions. Natural, 
however, as this conclusion may be, those who adopt it probably 
seldom realise to what an extent it rests upon mere assumption. 
Starting with the supposition that the crystalline schists are the 
result of geological operations that preceded the times when 
ordinary sedimentation began, it assumes that they belong to one 
great early geological period. Yet all that can logically be Asserted 
as to the age of these rocks is that they must be older than the 
oldest formations which overlie them. If in one region of the globe 
they appear from under Cretaceous, in another below Carboniferous, 
in a third below Silurian strata^ their chronology is not more 
accurately definable from this relation than by saying they are re- 
spectively pre-Cretaceous, pre-Carboniferous, and pre-Silurian. They 
may all of course belong to the same period ; but where they occur 
in detached and distant areas their synchronism cannot be proved. 
To assert it is an assumption which, though in many cases irresistible, 
ought not to be received with the confidence of an established truth 
in geology. 

In the investigation of the problem of the crystalline schists much 
assistance may be derived from a study of the localities where a 
crystalline and foliated structure has been superinduced upon 
ordinary sedimentary rocks — where, in fact these rocks have actually 
been changed into schists, and where the gradation between their 
unaltered and their altered condition can be clearly traced. Accord- 
ingly the following pages of this Part will be devoted to an exami- 
nation of the salient features of metamorphism and metamorphio 
rocks. 

At the outset some caution must be employed as to the use of 
the terms ** metamorphism ” and “ metamorphio.” It is obvious that 
we have no right to call a rock metamorphic unless we can distinctly 
trace it into an unaltered condition, or can show from its internal 
composition and structure that it has undergone a definite change, or 
can prove its identity with some other rock whose metamorphio 
character has been satisfactorily established. Further, it must be 
remembered that in a certain sense, all or nearly all rocks may be 
said to have been metamorphosed, since it is exceptional to find any, 
not of very modern date, which do not show, when closely examined, 
proofs of having been hardened by the pressure of superincumbent 
rock and altered by the action of percolating water or other daily 
acting metamorphio agent. Even a solid crystalline mass which, 
when viewed on a fresh fracture with a good lens, seems to 
consist of unchanged crystalline particles, will usually betray under 
the microscope unmistakable evidence of alteration. And this 
alteration may go on until the whole internal organization of the 
rock, so far at least as we can penetrate into it, has been readjusted, 
though the external form, may still remain Quch as hardly to indicate 
the change, or to suggest that any new name should be pven to the 
t’ocompom rock. Among many igneous rocks, particularly the 
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more basic kinds, as basalts, diorites, oliyine rocks, &c., alteration of 
this nature may be studied in all its stages. (See pp. 107, 331.) 

But mere alteration by decay is not what geologists denote by 
metamorphism. The term has been, indeed, much too loosely 
employed ; but it is now generally used to express a change in the 
mineralogical or chemical composition and internal structure of 
rocks, produced at some depth from the surface through the operation 
of heat, and heated water or vapour. A metamorphic rock may be 
as compact and crystalline as the parent mass from which it has been 
altered, like which, also, when exposed at the surface, it again under- 
goes alteration by weathering. 

Metamorphism may be etfected : 1st. By the action of heated 
water carrying carbonic acid and mineral solutions produced by 
carbonic or other acid (p. 300) ; 2nd. By the action of hot vapours 
and gases (pp. 235, 297) ; 3rd. By the heat generated in the crush- 
ing of rock-masses during contraction of the terrestrial crust (p. 290) ; 
4th. By the intrusion of heated eruptive rocks, sometimes containing 
a large proportion of absorbed water, vapours, or gases (p. 541 Beq) ; 
6th. Occasionally and very locally by the combustion of beds of coal. ' 

Metamorphism is manifested in two distinct phases. Ist. 
Local (the metamorphism of contact or of juxtaposition), where 
the change has been effected only within a limited area beyond 
which the ordinary condition of the altered rocks can be seen, 2rjd, 
Eegional (normal), where the change has taken place over a large 
tract, the original characters of the altered rocks being more or less 
completely effaced. 

§ II. Local Metamorphism (metamorphism of contact or 
juxtaposition). 

The influence of thermal waters in effecting mineralogical changes 
within rocks has been already described, and some illustrative ex- 
amples have been given (pp. 299, 309). Such changes may take place 
along the sides of tlie channels in which the heated water makes its 
way to the surface, and as far into the rock around as the water may 
be able to penetrate. Eruptive rocks, also, when intruded among 
limestones, sandstones, shales, and other sedimentary formations, 
produce in them various kinds and degrees of alteration. 

Bleaching is well seen at the surface, where heated volcanic 
vapours rise through tuffs or lavas and convert them into white 
clays (p. 235). Decoloration, however, has proceeded also under- 
neath, along the sides of dykes (p. 553). Thus in Arran a zone of 
decoloration ranging from 5 or 6 to 25 or 30 feet in width, runs in 
the red sandstone along each side of many of the abundant basalt 
dykes. This removal of the colouring peroxide may have been 
effected by the prolonged escape of hot vapours from the cooling 
lava of the dykw. Had'it be^ due merelj^ to the reducing effect of 
organic matter in the meteoric water filtering down each side of the 
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dyke, it ought to occur as frequently along joints in which there 
has been no ascent of igneous matter. 

Colouration. — Rocks, particularly shale and sandstone, in 
contact with intrusive sheets, are sometimes so reddened as to 
resemble the burnt shale from an ironwork. Every case of 
reddening along a line of junction between an eruptive and non- 
eruptive rock, must not, however, be set down without examination 
as an effect of the mere heat of the injected mass, for sometimes the 
colouring may be due to subsequent oxidation of iron in one or both 
of the rocks by water percolating along the lines of contact. 

Induration. — One of the most common changes superinduced 
upon sedimentary rocks along their contact with intrusive masses is 
a hardening of their substance. Sandstone, for example, is converted 
into a compact substance which breaks with the lustrous fracture of 
quartzite. Argillaceous strata are altered into flinty slate, Lydian 
stone, jasper, or porcellanite. This change may sometimes be 
produced by mere dry heat, as when clay is baked. But probably 
in the majority of cases, induration of subterranean rocks results 
from the action of heated water. The most obvious examples of this 
action are those wherein the percentage of silica has been increased 
by the deposit of a siliceous cement in the interstices of the stone, 
or by the replacement of some of the mineral substances by silica. 
This is specially observable round eruptive masses of granite ^d 
some diabases.^ 

Expulsion of water. — One effect of the intrusion of molten 
matter among the ordinary cool rocks of the earth’s crust has 
doubtless often been temporarily to expel their interstitial water. 
The heat may even have been occasionally sufficient to drive off 
water of crystallization or of chemical combination. Mr. Sorby 
mentions that it has been able to dispel the water present in 
the minute fluid cavities of quartz in a sandstone invaded by 
dolerite.* 

Prismatic structure. — Contact with eruptive rocks has fre- 
quently produced a prismatic structure in the contiguous masses. 
Conspicuous illustrations of this change are displayed in sandstones 
through which dykes have risen (Fig. 297). Independently of the 
lines of stratification polygonal prisms, six inches or more in 
diameter, and several feet in length, starting from the face of the 
dyke, have been developed in the sandstone.® 

Some of the most perfect examples of superinduced prisms^ may 
oocasioaally be noticed in seams of coal which have been invaded by 

' Kayger. on contact metamorphiBm amid the diabase of the Harz, Z, Deutteh. Q€ol. 
xxii. 103, where analyses showing the high percentage of silica are given. 
Hawes, Amr. Jowm. 8ci, January 1881. The phenomena of metamorphism round 
granite are further described below p. 578 wg. 

• g. /. OsoL 8oc. 1880. 

Sandstone ^te^ by basalt, melaphyre, or allied rock, Wildensteio, near Biidingen, 
near Kriebitt Bohemia; Johnsdorf, near Zittau, Saxony; 
Bishopbrfggs, near Glasgow. 
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intrusive igneous material. In the Scottish coal-fields sheets of basalt 
have been forced along the surfaces of coal-seams, and even along their 
centre so as to form a bed or sheet in the middle of the coal. The coal in 
these cases is sometimes beautifully columnar, its slender hexagonal and 
pentagonal prisms, like rows of stout pencils, diverging from the surface 
of the intrusive sheet.^ 

Other examples of the production of this structure have been described 
in dolomite altered by quartz-porphyry (Campiglia, Tuscany); fresh- 
water limestone altered by basalt (Gergovia, Auvergne) ; basalt-tuff and 
granite altered by basalt ^ (Mt. Saint-Michel, Le Puy). 



Fio 297.— Sakdstonb (a, a) rendered Prismatic by Dolerite (?>, 6), Bishopbrigqs, 
Glasgow. 

Calcination, Melting, Coking.® — By the great heat of erupted 
masses, more especially of basalt and its allies, some rocks have 
undergone parti£ fusion, their matrix or some of their component 
minerals having been melted, while others have been entirely fused. 
Among granite fragments ejected with the slags of old volcanic vents in 
Auvergne, some present no trace of alteration, others are burnt as if 
they had been in a furnace, or are partially melted so as to look like 
slags, each of their component minerals, however, remaining distinct. 
In the Eifel volcanic region, the fragments of mica-schist and gneiss 
ejected with the volcanic detritus have sometimes a crust or glaze of 
glass. Sandstones, though most frequently baked into a compact 
quartzite, are sometimes changed into an enamel-like mass in which, 

* Coal and lignite, with their accompanying clays, altered by basalt, diabase, mela- 
pbyre, &c., Ayrshire, Scotland; St. Saiturnin, Auvergne; Meissner, Hesse Cassel: 
Ettingsbausen, Yogelsgebirge ; Sulzbacb, Upper Falatmate of Bavaria : Fiinfkirohen, 
Hungary: by trachyte, Oommentry, Central France; by pbonohte, Northern Bavaria. 

• Naumann, “ Geognosie,” i. p. 737. 

" * It is worthy of observation that changes of the kind here referred to oconr most 
commonly with basalt-rooks, melaphyres, and diabases. Trachyte has been a less 
fiequent agent of alteration, though some remarkable examples of its influence have been 
noted. Ponlett Sorope (Geol Tram. 2nd Ser. II.) describes the alteration of a 
trachvte conglomerate by trachyte into a vitreous mass. Qaartz-porphyry and diorite 
occasionally present examples of calcination, or more or less complete fusion. But vdfii 
the granitic and syenitio rodfs changes of this kind have never been observed. Nausumn, 
Qeognosie,” 1. p. 744. 
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when the rock consists of an argillaceous or calcareous matrix with 
dispersed quartz-grains, the infusible quartz may be recognized 
(Oberellenbach, Lower Hesse). According to Bunsen’s obseryations, 
volcanic tuff and phonolite have sometimes been melted for several 
feet on the sides of the dolerite dykes which traverse them, so as to 
present the aspect of pitchstone or obsidian.' Besides complete fusion 
and fluxion structure there has sometimes been also a production of 
microscopic crystallites in the fused portions resembling those of 
eruptive rocks. 

The effects of eruptive rocks upon carbonaceous beds and 
particularly upon coal-seams are among the most conspicuous 
examples of this kind of alteration. They vary considerably, 
according to the bulk and nature of the eruptive sheet, the thickness, 
composition, and structure of the coal-seam, and probably other 
causes. In some cases the coal has been fused and has acquired a 
blistered or vesicular texture, the gas cavities being either empty or 
filled with some infiltrated mineral, especially calcite (east of Fife). 
In other examples the coal has become a hard and brittle kind of 
anthracite or “blind coal,” owing to the loss of its more volatile 
portions (west of Fife). This change may be observed in a coal- 
seam six or eight feet thick, even at a distance of 50 yards from a 
large dyke. Traced nearer to the eruptive mass the coal passes into 
a kind of pyritous cinder scarcely half the original thickness of the 
seam. At the actual contact with the dyke it becomes by degrees a 
kind of caked soot, not more perhaps than a few inches thick (South 
Staffordshire, Ayrshire). Coal altered ieto a prismatic substance 
has been above (p. 573) referred to; it has even been observed 
changed into graphite (New Cumnock, Ayrshire). 

The basalt of Meissner (Lower Hesse) overlies a thick stratum of 
brown coal which shows an interesting series of alterations. Immediately 
under the igneous rock a thin seam of impure earthy coal (“letten”) 
appears as if completely burnt. The next underlying stratum has been 
altered into metallio-lustred anthracite, passing downwards into various 
black glossy coals beneath which the brown coal is worthless. The depth 
to which the alteration extends is 5*3 metres.^ Another example of 
alteration has recently been described by G. vom Bath from Funfkirohen 
in Hungary.® A coal-seam has there been invaded by a basic igneous 
rook (perhaps diabase) now so decomposed that its true lithological 
character cannot be satisfactorily determined. Here and there the 
intrusive rook lies concordantly with the stratification of the coal, in 
other places it sends out fingers, ramifies, abruptly ends off, or occurs 
in detached nodular fragments in the coal. The latter in contact with 
the intrusive naterial is converted into prismatic coke. The analysis of. 
three specimens of the coal throws light on the nature of the change. 

> Usually the vitreous baud at the maigin of a dyke of basalt or dolerite is taobyhtic, 
belouriug to the intruded rook and not to that through which it has risen. 

• Moesta, Geologische ^hilderung, Meissner und Hirschberge,” Marburg, 1867. 

• G. vom Ratt, N. Jahrb. 1880, p. 276. In the above analysis the bitumen includes 
all volatile constituents driven off by heat, hence coto and bitumen = 100. 
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One of these (A) shows the ordinary oomposition of the coal at a distance 
from the influence of the intrusive rock, the second (B) taken from a 
distance of about 0 3 metres (nearly 1 foot) exhibits a partial conversion 
into coke, while in the third (C), taken from immediate contact with the 
eruptive mass, nearly all the volatile hydrocarbons have been expelled. 



Ash 

Sulphur 

Coke 

Bitumen 

A. 

8*29 per cent. 

2 074 

79*7 

20*3 

B. 

9 73 

1*112 

87*8 

12 2 

C. 

45*96 „ 

0*151 

95*3 

4*7 


In a coal-field much invaded by igneous rocks the seams of coal are 
usually found to have suffered more than the other strata, not merely 
because they are specially liable to alteration from the proximity of heated 
surfaces, but because they have presented lines of more easy escape for 
the igneous matter pressed from below. The molten rock has very 
generally been injected along the coal-seams ; sometimes taking the 
lower, sometimes the upper suifaoe, or even, as already stated, forcing its 
way along the centre. 

During the subterranean distillation arising from the destruction or 
alteration of coal and bituminous shales, while the gases evolved find their 
way to the suiface, the liquid poducts, on the other hand, are apt to 
coliect in fissures and cavities. In central Scotland, where the coal-fields 
have been so abundantly pierced by igneous masses, petroleum and 
asphaltum are of frequent occurience, sometimes in chinks and veins of 
sandstones and other sedimentary strata, sometimes in the cavities of the 
igneous rocks themselves. In West Lothian intrusive sheets, traversing a 
group of strata containing seams of coal and oil-shale, have a distinctly 
bituminous odour when freshly broken, and little globules of petroleum 
may be detected in their cavities. In the same district the joints and 
fissures of a massive sandstone are filled with solid brown asphalt 
which the quarrymen manufacture into candles. 

Striking as is the change produced by the intrusion of basalt into 
coals and bituminous shales, it is hardly more conspicuous than the altera- 
tion effected on the invading rock. A compact crystalline black heavy 
basalt or dolerite, when it sends sheets and veins into a coal or highly 
carbonaceous shale, becomes yellow or white, earthy, and friable, loses 
weight, ceases to have any apparent crystalline texture, and, in short, 
passes into what would at first unhesitatingly be pronounced to be mere 
clay. It is only when the distinctly intrusive character of this substance 
is recognized in the veins and fingers which it sends out, and in its 
own irregular course in the altered coal, that its true nature is made 
evident. Microscopical examination shows that this “ white-rock ” or 
'“white-trap” is merely an altered form of some diabasio or basaltic 
rock, wherein the felspar crystals, though much decayed, can yet be 
traced, the augite, olivine, and magnetite being more or less completely 
^changed into a mere pulverulent earthy substance. A specimen of this 
‘alteied rock analysed by Henry gave : — Alumina, 13*250; Silica, 38*830 ; 
Lime, 3*925 ; Magnesia, 4*180 ; Soda, 0*971 ; Potash, 0*422 ; Protoxide of 
iron, 13 830; Peroxide of iron, 4 336; Carbonic acid, 9*320; Water, 
11*010 = 100*073. It is evident that part of the lime, magnesia, and 
alkalies, an<I some of the silica, have here been removed, and fliat most of 
the iron exists as ferrous carbonate. 
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Marmarosis.^ — The conversion of ordinary dull granular lime- 
stone into crystalline or saccaroid marble may not infrequently be 
observed on a small scale where an intrusive sheet or dyke has 
invaded the rock. One of the earliest described examples of this 
change is that at Rathlin Island, off the north coast of Ireland 
(Fig. 298). Two basalt dykes (20 and 35 feet thick respectively) 



6 a eae a b 

Fig. 298.— Dykes op Basalt (a a a) traveksing Chalk (&), which near the Dykes 

IS CONVERTED INTO MaRBLE (c), RaTHLIN ISLAND, ANTRIM, 


ascend there through chalk, of which a band twenty feet thick 
separates them. Down the middle of this central chalk -band runs a 
tortuous dyke one foot thick. The chalk between the dykes and for 
some distance on either side has been altered into a finely granular 
marble.^ Another smaller but interesting illustration of the same 
change occurs at Camps Quarry near Edinburgh. The dull grey 
Burdie House limestone (Lower Carboniferous), full of valves of 
Leperditia and plants, has there been invaded by a basaltic dyke, 
which, sending slender veins into the limestone, has enclosed portions 
of it. The limestone is found to have 
acquired the granular crystalline cha- 
racter of marble, each little granule 
of calcite having its own orientation 
of cleavage planes (Fig. 299). 

Production of new minerals. — 

One of the results of the intrusion of ^ 
eruptive rock has been the develop- 
ment of crystalline minerals in ordinary 
sedimentary strata near the line of 
contact. The new minerals have 
usually an obvious affinity in com- 
position with the original rock. But 
undoubtedlv silica has often been Fig 299.— Section op Limestone (a) 
introduced as part of the alteration, 

either free or as silicates. Magnified 20 diameters. 

An interesting instance of the change was described many years ago 
by Henslow, near Plas Newydd, Anglesea. A basalt dyke 154 feet in 
breadth there traverses strata of shale and argillaceous limestone, which 
are altered to a distance of 35 feet from the intrusive rocks, the limestone 
becoming granular and crystalline, and the shale being' hardened, here 

* The coining of a new word to express a change for which there is as yet no short 
term may perhaps be pardoned. 

® Oonybeare, Trant, Geol. 8oc. iii, p. 210 & Plate x. 

2 r 
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and there porcelainized, while its shells (^roducti^ &o.), though nearly 
obliterated, are still traceable by their impressions. In the altered 
fossiliferoTis shale numerous crystals of analoime and garnet have been 
developed, the latter yielding as much as 20 per cent, of lime.^ Similar 
phenomena were observed by Sedgwick along the edges of intruded 
basalt among the Carboniferous limestones and shales of High Teesdale. ^ 

Among localities where the development of new minerals in proximity 
to eruptive rock has taken place on the most extensive scale, none 
have been more frequently or carefully described than some in the 
group of mountains lying to the east and south-east of Botzen, in the 
Tyrol (Monzoni, Predazzo). Limestones of Lower Triassic (or Permian) 
ago have there been invaded by masses of monzonite (a rock intermediate 
between syenite and diorite, sometimes containing much augite), granite, 
melaphyro, diabase, and orthoclase porphyry. They have become coarsely- 
crystalline marble, portions of them being completely enveloped in the 
eruptive rock. But their most remarkable feature is that in them and 
in the eruptive rocks in contact with them many beautifully crystal- 
lized minerals have been developed, including garnet, idocrase,' gehlenite, 
fassaite, pistaoite, spinel, anorthite, mica, magnetic iron, hgematite, 
apatite, and serpentine. Some of these minerals occur chiefly or only 
in the eruptive masses, others more frequently in the limestone, which 
is marked by a lime-silicate hornstone zone along the junction. But 
these are all products of contact of the two kinds of rock. Layers of 
carbonates (calcite, also with brucite), alternate with laminse and streaks 
of various silicates, in a manner strikingly similar to the arrangement 
found in limestones among areas of regional metamorphism, where no 
visible intrusive rock has influenced the phenomena.^ 

Production of foliation.— This is the most complete kind of 
metamorpliic change, for not only are new minerals developed but the 
whole texture and structure of the rock are altered. Reference has 
been already (p. 541 seq,) made to the striking manner in which foliation 
has been superinduced upon ordinary sedimentary rocks round large 
bosses of ^ granite. The details of this change deserve careful 
consideration, for they possess a high importance in relation to any 
theory of metamorpliism. 

A classical region for the study of this kind of alteration is in the 
Harz, where, round the granite masses of the Brocken and Ramberg, 
the Devonian and older Paleeozoic rocks are altered into various flinty 
slates and schists which form a ring round the eruptive rock. Dykes 
and other masses of a crystalline diabase have likewise been erupted 
through the greywaokes and shales, which in contact and for a varying 
distance beyond have been converted into hard siliceous bands (horn- 
stone) and into various flnely foliated masses (Fleckschiefer, Wd- 
schiefer, Contact-schiefer, the spilosite and desmosite of Zincken). The 

* Cambridge Phil. Trans, i. p. 402. 

* Op. cit. ii. p. 175. 

* On tke Monzoni region, see Doelter, Jahrh. Oeol. Beichanstalt. 1875, p. 207, 
where a bibliography of the looahty up to the date of publication wiU be found Since 
1875 other papers have appeared, of which the following dealing with the phencraena of 
contact-metamorphism may be mentioned. G. voin Rath, Z. Deutsch. Oeol Get. 1875, 
p. 343. Lemberg, Op. cit. 1877, p. 457. 
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limestones have their carbon dioxide replaced by silica in a broad zone 
of lime-silicate along the wntact.* 

In the Christiania district of southern Norway instructive illustrations 
of the metamorphism of sedimentary rooks round eruptive granite have 
long been known. Kjerulf has shown that each lithological zone of the 
Silurian formations as it approaches the granite of that district assumes 
its own distinctive kind of metamorpnism. The limestones become 
marble, with crystals of tremolite and idocrase. The calcareous and 
marly shales are changed into hard, almost jaspery, shales or slates; 
the cement-stone nodules in the shales appear as masses of garnet ; the 
sandy strata become hard siliceous schists (Halleflinta, jasper, hornstone) 
or quartzite; the non-calcareous black clay-slates are converted into 
chiastolite-schists, or graphitic schists, but often show to the eye only 
trifling alteration. Other shaly beds have assumed a fine glimmering 
appearance ; and in the calcareous sandstone, biotito has been developed. 
In spite of the metamorphism, however, neither fossils nor stratification 
have been quite obliterated from the altered rocks. From all the strati- 
graphical zones fossils have been found in the altered belt, so that the 
true position of the metamorphosed rocks admits of no doubt.^ 

Eound the granite bosses of Devon and Cornwall, Devonian and 
Lower Carboniferous strata have undergone similar motainorphism.® 
In the lake district of the north of England excellent examples of the 
phenomena of contact may be observed round the granite of Skiddaw. 
The alteration here extends for a distance of two or three miles, from 
the central mass of granite. The slate where unaltered is a bluish-grey 
cleaved rook, weathering into small flakes and pencil-like fragments. 
Traced towards the granite, it first shows faint spots, which increase in 
number and size until they assume the form of ohiastolite crystals, with 
which the slate is now abundantly crowded. The zone of this andalusite- 
schist seldom exceeds a quarter of a mile in breadth. Still closer to the 
granite a second stage of metamorphism is marked by the development 
of a general schistose character, the rock becoming more massive and 
less cleaved, the cleavage planes being replaced by an incipient foliation 
due to the development of abundant dark little rectangular or oblong 
spots, probably imperfectly crystallized ohiastolite, this mineral, as well 
as andalusite, occurring also in large crystals, together with minute 
flakes of mica (spotted schist, knotenschiefer). A third and final stage 
is reached when, by the increase of the mica and quartz-grains, the rook 
passes into mica-schist— a light or bluish-grey rock, with wonderfully 
contorted foliation, which is developed close to the granite, there being 
always a sharp line of demarcation between the mica-schist and the 
granite.* 

Farther north in the south-western counties of Scotland several large 
masses of fine-grained granite rise through the Lower Silurian grey- 
wacke and shale, which, around the granite for a variable distance of a 
few hundred yards to nearly two miles, have undergone great alteration. 

' Zincken, Kareten wad v. Dechen. ArcMv. v. p. 345 ; xix. p. 583. Fuchs, N. Jahrb. 
1862, pp. 769, 929. K. A. Lossen, Z. DeuUch. Geol. Gee, xxi. p. 291 ; xxiy. p. 70L 
P’ '^^® memoirs of Lossen form some of the most important 
contritotions to our knowledge of the phenomena of metamorphism. 

I 5j«pfif. “ Geologie Norwegens,” 1880, p. 7S. 

^ laj^he, “ Geolo^ of^Devon and &)mwall,” Geol. 8urv. Mem, i. 1839. 

J. 0. Ward, Q. Joum, Geol. 8oe. xxxii. (1876), p. 1. 

2 P 2 
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These strata are langed in steep anticlinal and synclinal folds which run 
across the south of Scotland in a general north-east and south-west 
direction. It is observable that this normal strike continues, with little 
modification, up to the granite, which thus has replaced an equivalent 
area of sedimentary rock (see p. 542). The coarser arenaceous beds, as 
they approach the granite, are changed into quartz-rock, the thin siliceous 
shales into Lydian-stone, the black anthracitic graptolite-shales into a 
compact mass charged with pyrites, and breaking into large rough blocks. 
Strata wherein felspar-grains abound ha\'e been altered to a greater 
distance than the more siliceous beds, and show a gradation through 
spotted schists, with an increasing development of mica and foliation, 
until along the edge of the granite they become true mica-schist and 
even a fine kind of gneiss.^ 

Closely analogous to these examples are those described by Fuchs ^ 
from the Fiench Pyrenees, and by Rosenbusoh^ from the Eastern 
Vosges. In the former case the metamorphism of clay-slate is traced 
through spotted schists (Fruoht-, chiastolite-, and andalu site-schists) into 
mica-schist and gneiss. In the latter a zone of alteration is shown 
to surround the granite boss of Barr-Aiidlau. The unaltered clay-slates 
are grey, brown, violet, or black, thinly fissile, here and there curved, 
crumpled, and crowded with kernels and strings of quaitz. Traced 
towards the granite, they present an increasingly pronounced meta- 
morphism. First they assume a spotted appearance, owing to the 
development of small dark points and knots, which increase in size and 
number towards the granite, while the ground-mass remains unaltered 
(Knotenschiefer, Fruchtschiefer). The ground-mass of the slate then 
becomes lighter in colour, harder, and more crystalline in appearance, 
while flakes of mica and quartz-giains make their appearance. The 
knots, now broken up, rather inciease than diminish in size; the 
hardness of the rock rapidly increases, and the fissile structure becomes 
unrecognizable on a fresh fracture, though observable on a weathered 
surface. Still nearer the granite, the knot-like concretions disappear 
from the rock, which then has become an entirely crystalline mass, in 
which, with the lens, small flakes of mica and grains of quartz can be 
seen, and which under the microscope appears as a thoroughly crystalline 
aggregate of andalusite, quartz, and mica. The proportions of the 
ingredients vary, but the andalusite and quartz usually greatly pre- 
ponderate (andalusite-schist). Chemical analysis shows that the un- 
altered clay-slate and the crystalline andalusite-schist next the granite 
consist essentially of similar chemical materials, and that “ probably the 
metamorphism has not taken place by the addition or subtraction of 
matter, but by another and still unknown process of molecular trans- 
position.*' * In some cases boric acid has been supplied to the schists at 
the* contact.® 

* J. Home, Mem. Qeol Survey, Scotland, Explanation of Sheet 9, p. 22. The fine 
“gneiss" found as a contact product round the granite of Devon and Cornwall was 
termed “comubianite" byBoase—nname which Naumann has proposed to devote to this 
kind of rock. Qeol. i. 548. 

* JV. Jahrh. 1870, p. 742. 

* Op. eit. 1875, p. 849. “Die Steigerschiefer und ihre Contact-Zone.*’ Strassburg, 
1877. Unger, N, Jahrb. 1876, p. 785. 

* Unger, Op. dtp. 806. 

* Kosenbusch, “ Die Steigerschiefer, ’’ &c., p. 267. 
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An important paper upon' the contact phenomena of the gmnite of 
Albany, New Hampshire, has been published by Mr. G. W. Hawes:^ His 
analyses indicate a systematic and progressive series of changes in the 
schists as they approach the granite. The rooks are dehydrated, boric 
and silicic acids have been added to them, and there appears to have 
been also an infusion of alkali directly on the contact. He regards the 
schists as having been irapiegnated by very hot vapours and solutions 
emanating from the granite. 

In Biittany Lower Silurian slaty rocks, whore they approach masses 
of eruptive granite, assume a schistose character and contain largo 
crystals of ohiastolite, among which, in the same pieces of stone, 
specimens of brachiopods and trilobitcs may be seen.^ 

Summary of facts. — The foregoing examples of the alteration 
superinduced upon stratified rocks in proximity to granite or other 
eruptive masses might be largely increased; but they may suffice 
to establish the following deductions in regard to contact meta- 
morphism. 

1. Groups of ordinary sedimentary strata (sandstones, shales, 
limestones, &c.), where they have been pierced by granite or other 
plutonic rock, have undergone an internal change, whereby their 
usual lithological characters have been partially or wholly oblite- 
rated. 

2. The distance to which this change extends varies within wide 
limits, being in some cases scarcely traceable for a hundred yards, in 
others continuing for two miles or more. The subterranean surface 
of the plutonic rock, however, being unknown, it may frequently lie 
nearer the surface of the ground than might be supposed. Detached 
minor areas of metaraorphism may thus be connected with eruptive 
bosses which have not yet been luid bare by denudation. 

3. As the alteration increases in intensity with greater proximity 
to the plutonic rock, it must be regarded as a result of the protrusion 
of that rock. But there occur exceptional areas or bands which 
have undergone a minor degree of change even in the midst of 
highly altered portions. 

4. The character of the metamorphism depends fundamentally 
upon the composition and texture of the rock on which it has been 
effected. Sandstones have been changed into quartzite; siliceous 
schists into hornstone, Lydian-stone, &c.; clay-slates into spotted 
schists, chiastolite'schists, mica-schists, &c. ; argillaceous grey wacke 
and greywacke-slate into ‘‘ knotenschiefer,” mica-slate, and gneiss. 
Alternations of distinct kinds of sedimentary strata, such as slate 
and sandstone, are represented by distinct alternating metamorphic 
bands, such as quartzite and mica-schist. 

6. In some cases the transformation of a thoroughly clastic rock 
(clay-slate, greywacke, greywacke-slate or flagstone) into a com- 
pletely crystalline one (andalusite-schist, mica-schist, gneiss) has 

* Amer, Joum. 8ei. xxi. (January 1881), p. 21. 

^ Boblaye, Comptes renduSf 1838, p. 186 ; Bull Soc. Geol. France, x. p. 227. 
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been effected with little or no alteration of the ultimate chemical 
composition of the mass. In other cases a perceptible alteration in 
the proportions of the chemical ingredients is traceable.^ The 
development of a crystalline structure can be traced through inter- 
mediate stages from ordinary sedimentary rock to thoroughly foliated 
schist, remains of fossils being still observable after considerable 
progress has been made towards the completion of a crystalline 
rearrangement. 

6. Not only does the crystalline character increase towards the 
limit of contact with the eruptive rock, but it is accompanied with a 
progressive development of foliation, the minerals, more especially 
the mica, crystallizing in folia parallel either with the original 
stratification of the clastic mass or with the cleavage surfaces should 
these be its dominant divisional planes.^ Along the line of contact 
with granite the foliation is sometimes excessively crumpled or 
puckered, while here and there the foliated structure disappears and 
the rock assumes a lithological character closely approximating to 
that of granite. 

7. The phenomena now described evidently point to the heat of 
eruptive rock as their prime cause. Mere dry heat, however, would 
probably have been ineffective for the production of the changes 
observed. It was accompanied by the co-operation of water, either 
already present interstitially in the sedimentary rocks or supplied to 
them from the eruptive masses. From experimental researches it is 
known that at a dull red heat in presence of water, important 
mineralogical transformations take place {ante^ p. 300). There is 
reason to believe that by a reaction of this nature the phenomena of 
contact metamorphism were produced. 


§ III.— Regional (Normal) Metamorphism. 

From the phenomena of metamorphism round a central boss of 
eruptive rock we now pass to the consideration of cases where the 
metamorphism has affected wide areas without visible relation to 
eruptive matter. It is clear that only those examples are here 
admissible in evidence where there is distinct proof that the 
crystalline and foliated character passes into that of ordinary stratified 
materials, or where the rocks can be shown to be the equivalents of 
what are elsewhere ordinary unaltered masses. 

At the outset it must be observed that a feeble but distinct 
trace of metamorphism is indicated by abundant veins of quartz and 
calcite which tell of a copious penetration by water charged with 

^ This is specially noticeable in the proportion of silica, which is sometimes found to 
be largely increased in the altered zone, either hj an absolute addition of this acid, or 
by eolation and removal of some of the bases. See Eayser, Z. Deutsch. Oeol Oes. xxii* 
p. 158. 

’ In the soath ofSootland the foliation round the granite bosses is oomoident witu 
stratification ; round Skiddaw, with cleavage. 
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mineral solutions. The plentiful dilfusion of crystalline microliths 
in some clay-slates and even of recognizable microscopic crystals 
(garnet, &c.), with the retention of the ordinary characters and even 
fossil contents of clastic rocks, points to a more pronounced change, 
viz. the initiation of a general crystalline rearrangement, apart from 
the mere intrusion of eruptive matter. All that is known of the 
probable origin of these minerals negatives the supposition that they 
could have been formed in the original sediment of the sea bottom 
on which the organisms entombed in the deposits lived and died. 
For their production a temperature and a chemical composition of 
the water would seem to have been required such as must iiave been 
inimical to the co-existence in the same water of such highly 
organized forms of life as brachiopods and trilobites. Two regions 
may be cited here as affording proof of an extensive conversion of 
ordinary sedimentary strata of Palaeozoic age into crystalline schists 
— the Highlands of Scotland and the Green Mountains of New 
England. 

Evidonoo from the Scottish Highlands. — In geological 
structure Scotland presents three parallel zones, which cross the island 
from south-west to north-east. The southernmost of these consists chiefly 
of greywacke, grit, and shale, with some thick lenticular seams of lime- 
stone in the south-western part of the area. Those rocks have yielded 
an abundant suite of organic remains, which prove them to be of Lower 
Silurian age. They have been extensively plicated into innumerable 
anticlinal and synclinal folds, often sharp and steep, not infrequently 
reversed (p. 518). The general persistent direction of the axes of those 
folds is N.E. and S.W., and as the tops of the arches have been greatly 
denuded, the Silurian belt appears to be made up of highly-inclined and 
even vertical strata. The central zone of the country, consisting of Old 
Red Sandstone, Carboniferous, and Permian formations, with abundant 
associated volcanic rocks, extends as a band about fifty miles broad, 
separating the Silurian uplands of the southern zone from the Highlands. 
The last-named region, occupying more than half of the whole country, 
consists mainly of crystalline schists with bosses of granite, porphyry, &o. 
Those rocks stretch through four degrees of latitude, and four and a half 
of longitude, and must cover an area of not less than 10,000 square miles 
at the surface, but as they sink beneath later formations, and as they are 
prolonged into Ireland, their total area must be still more extensive. It 
was formerly believed that the crystalline schists of Scotland belonged 
to the early geological period in which such rocks were supposed to have 
been everywhere formed. Muichison, however, found the key to their 
structure, and proved them to be mainly of Lower Silurian age-rthe 
metamorphosed equivalents of the scarcely altered Lower Silurian strata 
in the southern zone of the kingdom. 

The oldest rock of the whole region (a, Fig. 300) is a remarkably coarse 
crystalline meiss seen in Sutherland and Ross, the two north-westerly 
counties of Scotland. It will be described in the section on Archaean rocks 
in Book VI. It is unoonformably overlaid by nearly flat brownish-red 
(Cambrian) sandstones, conglomerates and breccias (6) which in turn 
are surmounted unoonformi^ly by inclined beds of quartzite and lime- 
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stone (c) dipping below a series of quartz-sob ists and micaceous flag- 
stones or flaggy mica-schists (d). This order of succession is visible in 
many magnificent natural sections for a distance of ninety miles. The 
Lower Silurian age of these rocks is fixed by the occurrence of recog- 
nizable fossils in the lower parts of the seiies. The basement quartzite is 
full of annelide-burrows ; the limestone has yielded 'Maclurea^ Murchmniay 
Ophileta, Pleurotomaria, OrtMa, Ortlioceraa, and Piloceraa ; the shales are 
crowded with carbonaceous fucoid-like casts. On the whole, these 
fossiliferous strata are not much altered, but as the fissile series overlying 
them is traced eastwards, it is found to assume a more schistose character. 
The original stratification remains indeed quite distinct ; bands of more 
sandy natuie alternating with others of a more argillaceous composition, 
as sandstones and shales do elsewhere. Some of the strata are made up 
of water-woim pebbles of quartz, &c., in a schistose matrix. Even the 
false bedding of the sandy beds can leadily be detected. With these 
evidences of an original clastic character, there is noticeable a fine 
foliation produced by the development chiefly of minute folia of mica 
in the planes of deposit. So long as the strata retain their gentle 
easterly inclination this foliation remains feeble and with little variation. 
But after passing across several thousand feet of these little altered 
strata, we find that they rapidly undergo a series of plications, after 



Fig. 300. Diagram of the Order of Succession among the Crystalline-schists 
OF Scotland. 


which their angle of inclination remains high for a long distance, as they 
are thrown into numerous steep arches and troughs (e). ’ ^ 

With this change from a gentle and scarcely disturbed succession to a 
highly plicated and crumpled condition, there is an accompanying and 
propoitionatoly rapid increase in crystalline character. The rocks become 
thoroughly foliated mica-schists and fine gneisses, containing potpliyritic 
crystals of orthoclase and gainet with concretions and veins of quartz. The 
rest of the Highlands to the east and south is overspread by a continua- 
tion of these same rocks. By numerous anticlinal and synclinal foldings 
quartzites and limestones are bi ought to the surface, but are almost always 
more crystalline than the rocks of the north-west. The crystalline cona- 
tion, however, is by no means uniform. In certain regions argillaceous 
beds occur which are rather shales than schists, so little have they been 
changed. Tkese bedselsewheie pass into spotted schists and andulusite- 
schists. The limestones often occur, as they do in Sutherland shire, in 
^soCiaiion with white quartzites ; sometimes they aio grey, granular and 
finely cr^ stalline, sometimes they appear as white marble containing 
•garnet, idocrase, tremolite, zoisite, and many other silicates. The altera- 
tion has thus been remarkably unequal over the whole region and has 
reached the maximum development sporadically, particulaiTy where the 
•trata exhibit proofs of mteuse crumpling. It is deserving of remark 
that the rocks along the southern maigin of the Highlands are for the 
most part comparatively little altered, and that they dip towards the 
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mountains, becoming more highly foliated and crystalline as they recede 
from the lowlands. 

Numerous bosses of granite and porphyries occur among the 
crystalline schists. But the metamoiphism is not specially connected 
with their protrusion, though usually in their vicinity the schists attain 
a more largely crystalline condition. Here and there, indeed, a gradation 
can be traced through gneiss into granite. This is more particularly 
observable in districts where veins, whether of intrusion or of segregation, 
arc abundant. Bemarkable examples may be observed in Eastern 
Sutherland (^Lairg), and on the coast-line south of Aberdeen, where the 
gneiss loses its schistose structure, and passes into granite, which lies in 
beds intercalated in the gneiss, and in which may be seen scattered 
patches of gneiss still retaining foliation. On the other hand, some of 
the masses of granite assume here and there a perfectly gneissose structure, 
as at the large granite quarries near Aberdeen, where this stiuoture may 
be specially observed in connection with segregation veins (Fig. 284). 

In the Scottish Highlands, therefore, it can be proved that rocks 
containing Lower Silurian fossils are overlaid by thousands of feet 
of crystalline schists, quartzites, and limestones. That these overlying 
masses are not original chemical precipitates may be concluded on the 
following grounds. 1st, They demonstrably overlie fossiliferous Lower 
Silurian rocks. Strata of corresponding geological age occur to a depth 
of many thousand feet in the South of Scotland, within sight of the 
crystalline rocks of the Highlands. It cannot be supposed that on the 
same sea-floor, and within the same limited area, mechanical sediments 
alone accumulated in one tract, while only a few miles distant chemical 
precipitates — gneisses, garnetiferous schists, &c., — were laid down, in each 
case to a depth of thousands of feet. 2nd, The crystalline schists of the 
Highlands in their less altered parts present the closest resemblance to 
the ordinary greywackes, grits, and shales of the Lower Silurian series 
of the South of Scotland. Moreover, the altered rocks round the granite 
bosses in this latter area cannot be distinguished from similar rocks in the 
regional metamorphic area of the Highlands. 3rd, Throughout all parts 
of the Highland region traces of an original fragmental or clastic origin 
can be detected among the schistose rocks. Zones of fine grit full of 
well-rounded fragments of quartz, felspar, or other ingredient abound 
among the schists. Bands of coarse conglomerate likewise occur on 
different horizons, the pebbles (granite, gneiss, &c.) being enveloped in a 
schistose matrix. Microscopic investigation likewise reveals, even among 
the crystalline mica-schists, traces of the oiiginal water-worn granules of 
quartz in the sandy mud out of which the rocks have been formed. 
The conclusion is thus reached that in the Highlands of Scotland there is 
a mass of rocks originally composed mainly of ordinary mechanical 
sediments which have assumed in various degrees a crystalline condition 
over a region which, including the noith of Ireland, must cover more than 
20,000 square miles. 

Green Mountains of New England. — In this region a similar 
series of changes has been effected. The Lower Silurian strata, which 
to the north in Vermont are comparatively little changed, become increas- 
ingly altered as they are traced southwards into New York Island. 
They are thrown into sharp folds, and even inverted, the direction of 
plication being generally N.N.E. and S.S.W. This disturbance has been 
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accompanied by a marked crystallization. The limestones have become 
marbles, the sandy beds quartzites, and the other strata have assumed the 
character of slate, mica-schist, chlorite-schist, and gneiss, among which 
hornblendio, augitic, hypersthenic, and ohrysolitic zones occur. The 
geological horizon of these rocks is shown by the discovery in them at 
various localities of fossils belonging to the Trenton and Hudson Eiver 
subdivision of the Lower Silurian system of eastern North America. 
The rocks have been ridged up and altered along a belt of country lying 
to the east of the Hudson and extending north into Canada.^ 

Other examples might be cited. A long belt of regional metamor- 
phism extends through the Ardennes, and instructive areas occur in 
the Harz and in Greece. Some parts of the Triassio formations of the 
Sierra Nevada of Western North America have been found by Whitney 
in the condition of serpentine and mica-schist ; while on the Coast Eange 
of California he has met with similar metamorphism of the Cretaceous 
series. It is probable that such alterations have repeatedly occurred in 
successive geological periods over the surface of the globe. 

From the evidence of such examples, the conclusion may be drawn 
that there are extensive regions wnere ordinary sedimentary strata 
have been plicated, crumpled, and foliated, so as to assume the 
character of true crystalline schists. This change is precisely similar 
in its stages to that which may be traced in local metamorphism 
round bosses of granite. It is connected with, and proportional to, 
mechanical disturbance of the strata. It is unequal in extent, even 
over limited areas, being apt to attain sporadically a maximum 
development, particularly in the areas of greatest plication. Even 
in the midst of the metamorphosed tracts, bands of comparatively 
unchanged rock may be traced, the true clastic origin of which 
cannot be disputed. The process was not everywhere uniform, partly, 
no doubt, because of the varying composition of the rocks subjected 
to its operation, and partly because it really was more actively 
induced in areas of greater disturbance. 

From the evidence furnished by local metamorphism, there can 
be little hesitation in regarding the bedding of the crystalline rocks 
in a tract of regional metamorphism as generally representing 
original layers of deposit. In some cases, however, the foliation may 
represent cleavage, as pointed out by Sedgwick and Darwin. So far, 
indeed, as a rock continued homogeneous in chemical composition 
and general texture, foliation might be induced along any dominant 
divisional planes. If these planes were those of cleavage, the resultant 
foliation might not appreciably differ from cleavage along original 
bedding planes. But it may be doubted whether a cleavage foliation 
.could run without sensible and even very serious interruptions over 
wide areas. For, in the first place, in most large masses of sedimen- 

* See Dana, Amer, Journ. Sci. xiii. xiv. xvii. The identification of the so-called 
Taoonio schists of New England with altered Lower Silurian rocks has been called in 
question by Sterry Hunt, but the stratigraphical evidence collected by A. Wing, Dana, 
and others, and the testimony of the fossils collected by Dana, Dwight, &o., have 
mafatlitfld it. In the Pui]\jab a series of gneisses and schists overlies infra-Triassio rocks. 
Wynne, Geog. Mag, 1880, p. 814. 
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tary matter we encounter alternations of different kinds of sediment, 
which could not but produce distinct kinds of rock under the influence 
of metamorphic change. In the second place, cleavage depends for 
its perlection and continuity on the fineness of grain of the rock 
through which it runs. While exceedingly perfect in a mass of 
argillac(ious strata, it becomes feebler or even dies out in a coarse 
sandy or gritty rock. Hence, where foliation coincides with cleavage 
over large tracts, there will almost certainly be bands, more or less 
distinc^;, coincident with the original stratification, and running 
obliqre to the general foliation, like bedding and cleavage, save 
where these two kinds of structure may happen to coalesce. 

In a region of intense metamorphism the foliation of the schists 
becomes here and there somewhat indefinite, until, disappearing 
altogether, it gives place to a thoroughly granitic character. Hetween 
gneiss and granite there is no difference in mineralogical composition ; 
in the one rook the minerals are arranged in folia, in the other they 
have no definite arrangement. Gneiss might be called a foliated 
granite ; granite might be termed a non-foliated gneiss, and, 
indeed, the two rocks may sometimes be observed to graduate into 
each other. It has been naturally concluded that such granite is the 
ultimate stage of metamorphism. 

There is thus nothing improbable in the idea that the same 
mineral particles may have gone through many successive cycles of 
change. We may suppose them to have been originally part of a 
granite mass, and to have been subsequently exposed at the surface 
by enormous denudation. Worn away from their parent granite they 
would be waslied down with other particles, and spread out under 
water as parts of sandy or muddy deposits. Buried under a gradual 
accumulation of sedimentary material thousands of feet in thickness, 
they might be depressed deep beneath the surface, and be thus 
brought within the infiuence of metamorphism. Gradually recom- 
posed, crystallized, and converted into schistose rock, they might be 
eventually reduced to a soft or pasty condition and protruded into 
some of the overlying less metamorphosed masses in the form of 
granite veins. Or we may conceive, that a communication was 
opened between the granite thus produced and the surface, and that 
the original mineral particles, whose vicissitudes wo have been tracing, 
were finally erupted to the surface as part of a* stream of lava (p. 545). 

Possible Metamorphism of Igneous Eocks. — Inmost 
large tracts of foliated rocks there occur masses less distinctly 
foliated or quite granitoid in texture, formed mainly of hornblende 
or of that mineral in combination with others. Zones or bosses of 
hornblende-rock and hornblende-schist frequently appear among 
gneiss and mica-schist. Varieties of quartz-porphyry occur in a 
similar way. Bands of fine unctuous ohloritic or hydro-mica schists 
may also often be traced. It is not easy to understand how such 
rocks, at least those containing a large percentage of magn^ia, 
could be produced by the metamorphism of orainary sediment, 
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unless we conceive the sediment to have been of the nature of the 
magnesian clays (sepiolites) of the Paris basin. It is possible, how- 
ever, that some of these magnesian rocks were originally of igneous 
origin, either eru])ted at the surface or intrusively injected among 
the surrounding rocks previous to metamorphism. Such mineral 
masses as varieties of syenite and diorite, rich in hornblende or other 
magnesian silicates, might have been the origin of many of the rocks 
here referred to. Eine schists consisting mainly of hydrous mag- 
nesian silicates may have been at first tuffs associated with the lava- 
form masses. 


§ IV.— The Archaean Crystalline Schists. 

We now finally advance to the consideration of those schistose 
rocks which underlie the oldest fossiliferous and sedimentary 
formations. On the whole they present the closest resemblance to 
tracts of regional metamorphosed rocks, though, as a rule, more 
coarsely crystalline, containing more massive bands of gneiss, horn? 
blende-rock, &c., and being more intricately veined with granite, 
pegmatite, and Allied crystalline masses. The most natural inference 
to be drawn as to their origin is obviously to regard them as derived 
from the metamorphism of ordinary sedimentary rocks. This con- 
clusion has been adopted by the majority of geologists. The Archiean 
crystalline-schists are assumed to be of metainorphic origin, and 
indeed the phrase “ metamorphic rocks ” is often used as a synonym 
for these oldest crystalline masses. But though their close resem- 
blance to the products of regional metamorphism may justify the 
inference usually drawn, it does not amount to a proof of absolute 
identity of origin. 

The dilBculty of explaining some of the transformations which on 
the theory of metamorphism must have taken place, has led to 
another explanation. 8ome writers, justly repudiating the exagger- 
ated views of those who have sought by metamorphic (metasomatic) 
processes to derive the most utterly different rocks from each other 
(for example, limestone from gneiss and granite, granite and gneiss 
from limestone, talc from granite, &c.), have insisted that the 
cystalline schists, in common with many pyroxeiiic and horiiblendic 
rocks (diabases, diorites, &c.), as well as masses in which serpentine, 
talc, chlorite, and epidote are prevailing minerals, have been de- 
posited “for the most part as chemically-formed sediments or 
precipitates, and that the subsequent changes have been simply 
molecular, or at most confined in certain cases to reactions between 
the mingled elements of the sediments, with the elimination of 
water and carbonic acid.” To support this view, it is necessary to 
suppose that the rocks in question were formed during a period of 
the earth’s history when the ocean had a considerably different 
relative proportion of mineral substances dissolved in its (then 
probably much wanner) waters ; they are consequently assigned to a 
very early geological period, anterior indeed to what are usually 
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termed the Palaeozoic ages. It becomes further needful to discredit 
the belief that any gneiss or schist can belong to one of the later 
stages of the geological record, except doubtfully and merely locally. 
The more thorough-going advocates of the pristine, “azoic,’’ or 
“eozoic,” date, and original chemical deposition of the so-called 
“ metamorphic” rocks, do not hesitate to take this step, and endeavour, 
by ingenious explanations, to show that the majority of geologists 
have mistaken the geological structure of the districts where these 
rocks have been supposed to be metamorphosed equivalents of what 
elsewhere are Palaeozoic, Secondary, or Tertiary strata.^ They even 
go so far as to assert that by mere mineral characters the crystalline 
rocks of contemporaneous periods can be identified all over the 
world. They assume that in the supposed chemical precipitation, 
the same general order has been followed everywhere over the floor 
of the ocean. Consequently a few hand specimens of the crystalline 
rocks of a country are enough in their eyes to determine the 
geological position of these formations. If geologists have discovered 
that the actual sequence of rocks is quite different, so much the 
worse for the geologists. 

In conclusion, the mode of origin of the Archaean crystalline 
schists is a problem which cannot yet be satisfactorily solved. On 
the one hand it must be conceded that during the very ancient 
periods in which they were deposited, the composition of the 
waters of the ocean may have been very unlike what it afterwards 
became, and there may have been chemical precipitates on the sea- 
floor, such as could not have been formed m later and cooler times 
when life had already appeared on the earth. On the other hand, 
the striking resemblance in structure and composition betv^een the 
crystalline schists and rocks which can be proved to be the meta- 
morphosed equivalents of ordinary sedimentary strata renders it 
highly probable that these ancient schists, whatever the circumstances 
ol their original formation, have undergone plication, crumpling, and 
metamorphism analogous to that of younger formations in areas of 
regional metamorphism.^ 

Part IX.— Ore Deposits.^ 

Metallic ores and other minerals that are extracted for their 
economic value occur in certain well-marked forms which have been 

' 8ee Sterry Hunt’s Chemical Emysj p. 382 eq, 

^ Besides the >\orks alieady Oited on Metamorphism the student may consult the 
following ; Delesse, Mem, Savans EtrangerSy xvii. Paris, 1862, pp. 127-222 ; Ann. de^ 
Minety xii. (1857); xui. (1858); Daubree, Ann, des MineSy 5th series, xvi. p. 155; 
Biftohof, “ Chemical Ceology,” chap. xlvm. ; J. Roth, Ahhandlmgen Ahad. 1871 ; 
1880; GUmbel, “ Ostbayerische Grenzgebirge,” 1868 ; H. Credner, Zettsch. Gesammt. 
Naturmss, xxxiL (1868). p. 353 ; N. Jahrh. 1870, p. 970. 

* The following works on oies and mining may be consulted : B. von Cotta, “ Die 
Lehre von Erzlagerstatten,’* 1859-61 ; A. von Groddeck, “ Die Lehre von den Lager- 
statten der Erze,” 1879 ; W. Forster’s “ Treatise on a Section of the Strata from New- 
oastle*on-Tyne to Cross Fell W. Wallace’s “ Laws winch regulate the deposition of 
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variously classified ; but for the purposes of the geological student 
it is most convenient to consider them from the point of view of 
geological structure and history. Thus arranged, they naturally 
group themselves into three great series : 1st, those contempora- 
neously deposited among stratified formations ; 2nd, those contem- 
poraneously formed with the other ingredients of crystalline (massive 
and schistose) rocks ; 3rd, those subsequently introduced by infiltra- 
tion or otherwise into fissures, caverns, or other spaces of any kind of 
rock. 

1. Contemporaneous ores of stratified rocks have been 
deposited in water together with the sandstones, limestones, or other 
strata among which they lie. They belong to the stratified type of 
geological structure described in rart I. (p. 474). They occur in 
beds varying from mere films up to masses of great thickness. In 
some cases they retain the same average thickness for long distances, 
in others they swell out or die away rapidly, or occur in scattered con- 
cretions. Among the more frequent ores of this group are limonite 
and siderite. Abundant examples are supplied by the bog-iron de- 
posits now forming, and by the bands of brown-iron ore, red-iron ore, 
and clay-ironstone associated with Carboniferous and other formations. 
Occasionally the ore has been finely disseminated through the strata 
at the time of their deposit, as in the cupriferous slates of the German 
Zechstein. Organic remains are commonly associated with ores of 
this type (ante, p. 174). 

2. Contemporaneous ores of crystalline rocks are ex- 
emplified by the beds of iron-ore, pyrites, &c., that so frequently occur 
intercalcated among the crystalline schists (ante, pp. 118, 669). 
They lie as massive sheets or tliin partings, and usually present a 
conspicuously lenticular character. That they were formed con- 
temporaneously with the layers of quartz, mica, felspar, hornblende, 
or other minerals among which they lie, may usually be inferred with 
considerable certainty, though cases not infrequently arise where it 
is difficult or impossible to draw any line between this type and that 
of true subsequently-formed veins. Besides these lenticular ores of 
the crystalline schists, the massive rocks also contain contempora- 
neously crystallized ores. The diffused magnetite and titaniferous 
iron of the basalts, diabases, &c., are familiar illustrations. Large 
included masses of these and other ores are sometimes available tor 
mining (ante, pp. 64, 145, 147). 

3. Subsequently introduced ores are distinguished by the 
contrast between their contents and structure and those of the rocks 
^through which they pass. They have been deposited, subsequent to 
'the consolidation of these rocks, in cavities previously opened for 


Lead Ores,” 1861. Nnmeroua valuable papers by the late J. W. Heawood and otbors 
are to be found in the Trans. Boy. Geol 8oo. GornwaU. It is understood that a syste- 
matic English treatise on the subject may be expected from Mr. J. A. Phillips and 
Mr. H. Bauermsn. 
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their reception . In certain rocks (limestones, dolomites, &c.) intricate 
channels and large irregular caverns have been dissolved out by the 
solvent action of underground water; in other cases fissures have 
been formed by fracture, or the rocks, exposed to great compression, 
have been puckered up or torn asunder, so that irregular spaces have 
been opened in them. Metallic ores and crystalline minerals intro* 
duced by infiltration, sublimation or otherwise, into the cavities 
formed in any of these ways, may be grouped according to the shape 
of the cavity into veins or lodes, which have filled up vertical or 
highly inclined fissures, and stocks which are indefinite aggregations 
often found occupying the place of subterranean cavities. 

The first two types of ore-deposits do not require special treat- 
ment here. The stratified type has the usual character of sedi- 
mentary formations (Book IV. Part 1.) ; the crystalline ^e forms 
part of the structure of schistose and massive rocks (Book II. Part II. 

§ vi. 2 and 3) ; the third type, however, from its economic importance 
and its geological interest, merits some more detailed notice. 

§ 1. Mineral Veins or Lodes. 

A mineral vein consists of one or more minerals deposited within 
a fissure of the earth’s crust. Such fissures being usually highly 
inclined or vertical, so also are mineral veins. Cases occur, however, 
among crystalline massive rocks, and still more frequently among 
limestones, where the introduction of mineral matter has taken place 
along gently inclined or even horizontal planes, such as those of 
stratification, and the veins then look like interstratified beds. 
Mineral veins are composed of masses or layers of simple minerals or 
metallic ores alternating, or more irregularly intermingled with each 
other, distinct from the surrounding rock, and evidently the result 
of separate deposition. They are in no respect to be confounded 
with veins of rock injected in a molten condition from below, or se- 
gregated from a surrounding pasty magma into cracks in its mass. 

Variations in breadth. — Mineral veins vary in breadth from a 
mere paper-like film up to a great wall of rock 150 feet wide or 
more. The simplest kinds are the threads or strings of calcite and 
quartz so frequently to be observed among the more ancient and 
especially more or less altered rocks. These may be seen running 
in parallel lines or branching into an intricate network, sometimes 
uniting into thick branches and again rapidly thinning away. Con- 
siderable variations in breadth may be traced in the same Vein. 
These may be accounted for either as due to unequal solution and 
removal of the walls of a fissure, as in the action of permeating 
water upon a calcareous rock ; or to the irregular opening of a rent, 
or to a shift of the walls of a sinuous or irregularly defined fissure. 
In the last-named c^e the vein may be strikingly unequal in 
breadth, here and there nearly disappearing by the convergence of 
the waUs and then rapidly swelling out and again diminishing. 
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How simply this irregularity may be accounted for, will be readily 
perceived by merely copying the line of such an uneven fissure on 
tracing paper and shifting the tracing along the line of the original. 
If, for example, the fissure be assumed to have the form shown at a 6, 
in the first line (Fig. 301), a slight shifting of one side to the right, as 



Pig. 301.— Widening op a Fissube by relative Shitting op its Side ( B .). 

at a' h\ in the second line will allow the two opposite walls to touch at 
only the points o o, while open spaces will be left at c c d A movement 
to the same extent in the reverse direction would give rise to a more 
continuously open fissure as in the third line. That shiftings of 
this nature have occurred to an enormous extent in the fissures filled 
with mineral veins is shown by the abundant slickensides (p. 504). 
The polished and striated walls have been coated with mineral 
matter, which has subsequently been similarly polished and grooved 
by a renewal of the slipping. 

Structure and Contents.— A mineral vein may be either 
simple, that is, consisting entirely of one mineral, or compound, 



^ Fig. 302.— Peotion op a Fissure nearly pilled with one Mineral (c o) 

BUT WITH A PORTION OP THE FiSSURE (a h) STILL OPEN (JB.). * 

consisting of several, and may or may not be metalliferous. The 
minerals are usually crystalline, but layers or irregular patches of 
soft decomposed earth, clay, &c., frequently accompany them. The 
non-lnetelliferous minerals are known as veinstones, the more 
crystalline being often also popularly classed as spars. The metal- 
bearing minerals are known as ores. The commonest veinstones 
are quartz, oalcite, barvtes, and fluorite. The ores are sometimes 
native metals, especially in the case of copper and gold ; but for 
the most; part are oxides, silicates, carbonates, sulphides, chlorides, 
ilkr other combinations* Of the manner in which the contents of a 
Igritteral vein are disposed, the following are the chief varieties. 
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(1.) M a s s i V e. — Showing no definite arrangement of the contents. 
This structure is especially characteristic of veins consisting of a 
single mineral, as of calcite, quartz, or barytes. Some metalliferous 
ores (pyrites, limonite) likewise assume it. 

(2.) Banded, or in parallel (and usually duplicated) layers. 
In this common arrangement, each cheek (a a, Fig. 303) may be 
coated with a layer of the same material (h h), followed on the inside 



Fig. 303.— Section of Mineral Vein with symmetrical disposition of 
Duplicate Layers. 


by another layer, e c, and so on to the centre, where the two opposite 
walls are finally united by the last zone of deposit (i). Even where 
each half of the vein is not strictly a duplicate of the other, the 
same parallelism of distinct layers may be traced. 

(3.) Brecciated, containing angular fragments of the sur- 
rounding rock (or “ country,”) cemented in a matrix of veinstones or 
ores. It may often be observed that these fragments are completely 
enclosed within the matrix of the vein, which must have been 
partially open and the matrix still in course of deposit when they 
were detached from the parent rock. 

(4.) Drusy, containing or made up of cavities lined with crystal- 
line minerals. The central parts of veins frequently present this 
structure, particularly where the minerals have been deposited from 
each side towards the middle. 

(5.) I'ilamentous, having the minerals disposed in thread- 
like veins ; this is one of the commonest structures. 

Metallic ores occur under a variety of forms in mineral veins. 
Sometimes they are disseminated in minute grains or fine threads 
(gold, pyrites), or gathered into irregular strings, branches, bunches, or 
leaf-like expansions (native copper), or disposed in layers alternating 
with the veinstones parallel with the walls of the vein (most metallic 
ores), or forming the whole of the vein (pyrites, and occasionally 
galena), or lining drusy cavities, both on a small scale and in lar^e 
chambers (hmmatite, galena). Some ores are frequently found in 
association (galena and blende), or are noted for containing minute 
proportions of another metal (argentiferous galena, auriferous 
pyrites). ' . . . ^ 

Suooessiye in-filling of veins. — The symmetrical dispositioS 

2 Q 
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represented in Fig. 303 shows that the fissure had its two walls 
coated first with the layers h h. Thereafter the still open or 
subsequently widened cleft received a second layer (c c) on each face, 
and so on progressively until the whole was filled up or until enly 
cavernous spaces (druses) lined with crystals were left. In such 
cases no evidence exists of any terrestrial movement during the 
process of successive deposition. The fissure may have been origin- 
ally as wide as the present vein or may have been widened during 
the accumulation of mineral matter so gradually and gently as not 
to disturb the gathering layers. But in many instances, as above 
stated, proofs remain, of a series of disturbances whereby the 
formation of the vein was accelerated or interrupted. Thus at the 
Wheal Julia lode, Cornwall, the central zone {e in Fig. 304) is 


/ 



Fig. 304.--Section of Wheal Julu Lode, Cornwall, f5iiowiNG five svccessive 

OPENINGS OP THE SAME PISSl'RE (B.) 

a f Copper-pyrites and Blende ; 6 d e, A, i, Quartz in crystals pointing inwards ; 
c, clay ; g, empty space. 

formed of quartz-crystals pointing as usual from the sides towards 
the centre of the vein, but it is only one of five similar zones, each of 
which marks an opening of the fissure and the subsequent closing of 
it by a deposit of mineral matter along the walls.^ The occurrence 
of different layers on the two walls of a vein may sometimes indicate 
successive openings of the fissure. In Fig. 305 the fissure at one time 
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WiQ. SOS.-'SxonoN OF pabt of a Lode, Godolphin Bbidoe, Cobkwall (B.). 
a, Qnartf coating cheek of vein ; QnsrtE Orystab pointing inward ; e, Agatiform 
Silica ; d, thick layer of Ooppcr-pyriteB. 

no dcmbt extended no farther than between 1 and 2. Whether 
the btod of copper pyrites had already filled up the fissure previous 
^ De la Bcohe, Geol Obt, p. 698 . 
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to the opehing which allowed the deposit of the silica, or was 
introduced into a fissure opened between 2 and 3 after the deposit 
of the silica, is uncertain.^ 

The occurrence of rounded pebbles of slate, quartz, and granite 
in the lodes of Cornwall at depths of 600 feet from the surface, of 
gneiss in the vein at Joachimsthal at 1150 feet, and of Liassic land 
and fresh-water shells at 270 feet in veins traversing the Carboni- 
ferous Limestone of the Mendip Hills and South Wales, seems to 
indicate that fissures may remain sufficiently open to allow of the 
introduction of water-worn stones and terrestrial organisms from the 
surface even down to considerable depths.^ 

Connection of veins with faults and cross veins.— While 
any divisional planes in rocks may serve as the receptacle of mineral 
depositions, the largest and most continuous veins have for the most 
part been formed in lines of fault. These may be traced sometimes 
in a nearly straight course for many miles across a country, and as 
far downward as mining operations have been able to descend. 
Sometimes veins are themselves faulted and crossed by other veins. 
Like ordinary faults also, they are apt to split up at their termina- 
tions. These features are well exhibited in some of the mining 
districts of Cornwall (Fig. 306). 



The intersections of mineral veins do not always at once betray 
which is the older series. If a vein has really been shifted by 
another, it must of course be older than the latter. But the evidence 
of displacement may be deceptive. In such a section as that in 
Pig. 307, for example, a cursory examination might suggei^ the 
inference that the vein d e must be later than the dyke or vein a h 
by which its course appears to have been shifted. Should mqre 
careful scrutiny, however, lead to the detection of the vein crossing 
the supposed later mass at c, it would be clear that this inference 
must be incorrect.® In mineral districts different series or systems 
of mineral veins can generally be traced, one crossing another, 
belonging to different periods, and not infrequently filled with 

> De la Beohe, (h. cit p. 699. 

• De la Beohe, Op. cit p. 696. Moore, Q, J. Oeol Soc. xxiil. 488 ; Brit. Assoc. 
1869,jp. 360. 

* Ue la Beche, Op. eit. p. 657. 
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different ores and veinstones. In the south-west of England, for 
example, a series of fissures running N. and S., or N.N.W. and 


a 



h 

Fm. 307 . — Deckptive smFTiNa op a Vein (J?.). 

S.S.E., traverses another series, which runs in a more east and west 
direction (VV.S.W. to E.N.E., or W.N.W. to E.S.E.). The latter {c c, 
d dy Fig. 808) in Cornwall contain the chief copper and tin ores, 



Fio. 308 . — General Map op Firsures in the Mineral Tracts op 
S.W. England (J9.). 


while the cross-courses (h h) contain lead and iron. The east and 
west lodes in the west part of the region were formed before those 
which cross them, for they are shifted, and their contents are broken 
through by the latter. To the east, near Exeter, the east and west 
faults a a are later than the New lied Sandstone, and in Somerset 
than the Lias.^ 

Relation of contents of veins to surrounding rock.— It has 
long been familiar to miners that where a vein traverses various 
kinds of “ country ” it is often richer in ore when crossing or touching 
some rocks than others. In the north of England, for example, tlie 
galena is always most abundant in the limestone and scarcest in tht 
shale, the veins in the Great Limestone (160 feet thick or less 
having produced as much lead as all the rest of a mass of 2000 fee 
of strata put together. In Cornwall and Devon it has been observe* 

^ De la Beebe, Op, eit. p. 659. 
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that some lodes yield tin where they cross granite, and copper where 
they traverse slate ; the same lode, as at Botallack, may cross three 
times from the one rock into the other, and each time the same change 
of metallic contents takes place. Some of the lodes which are poor 
in ore in the slate become rich as they cross an elvan (Fig. 309), or, 


a c 



Fig. 309 .~Plan of Elvan Dyke (a h) tbavebsed by a metallic Vein (o e f d)^ 

WHICH DIES OUT AS IT PASSES INTO THE SUBRUUNDlNG SlATE, WhEAL AlPBED, 

Guinear (B.). 


on the other hand, the ore is so split up into strings in the elvan, as 
to be much less valuable than in the slate. Similar variations in the 
nature or amount of ores and veinstones with the character of the 
rocks traversed by mineral veins have been generally observed in 
mining districts, even among the most diverse geological formations. 
Decomposition and recomposition in mineral veins.— It has 
been noticed that the “ country ” through which mineral veins nm 
is often considerably decomposed. In Cornwall this is frequently 
very observable in the granite. Moreover, in most mineral veins 
there occur layers of clay, earth, or other soft friable loamy 
substances to which various raining names are given. In the south- 
west of England the great majority of the remarkable minerals of 
that district occur in those parts of the lodes where such soft earths 
abound. The veins evidently serve as channels for the circulation 
of water both upward and downward, and to this circulation the 
decay of some bands into mere clay or earth, and the recrystallization 
of part of their ingredients into rare or interesting minerals are to be 
ascribed. 


§ 2. Stocks and Stock-works. (Stocke, Stockwerke.) 

The cavernous spaces dissolved out in some rocks, more especially 
in limestones and dolomites, may be of any indeterminate shape, and* 
may be filled with one or more veinstones or ores, either in sym- 
metrical zones following the outline of walls, floor, and roof, or in 
parallel and roughly horizontal bands (Fig. 310). Irregular metalli- 
ferous masses of this kind have long been known in Grennany by the 
name of stocks (Stocke) when of large size, smaller aggregations being 
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jknown as Butzen (cones) and Nester (tufts). The size of these in- 
definite accumulations of ore varies from mere nests up to masses 
800 feet or more in one direction by 200 feet or more in another. 
Haematite, brown iron-ore, and galena not infrequently occur in 
this form in limestone, as in the " pockets ” of haematite in the Car- 
boniferous Limestone of Westmoreland. The “gash” or “rake” 



a a a\ Carbomferous Limestone with intercalated bed of pyroxemc lava or “ toadstone” 
(6); hhh h, joints traversing the limestone, i g, h d, in c, veins traversing all the 
rocks and containing veinstones and ores , /, spaces between the beds enlarged by 
solution and filled with minerals or ores (“ flat- works ”) , p p, largo inegular 
cavernous spaces dissolved out of the rock and filled with minerals and ores. 

veins of galena in the north of England occur in vertical joints 
of limestone which have been widened by solution, and are some- 
times completely cut off underneath by the floor of shale or sand- 
stone on which the limestone lies. Lenticular ' aggregations of ore 
and veinstone found in granite, as in the south-west of England, 
where they are known as Oarbonas, cannot be due to the infilling 
of chambers dissolved by subterranean solution. They are usually 
connected with true fissure-veins ; but their mode of origin is not 
well understood. 

Stock-works are portions of the surrounding rock or “ country ” 
so charged with veins, nests, and impregnations of ore that they can 
be worked as metalliferous deposits. The tin stock-works of Corn- 
wall and Saxony are good examples. Sometimes a succession of 
such stock-works may be observed in the same mine. Among the 
granites, elvans, and Devonian slates of Cornwall, tin-ore has 
segregated in rudely parallel zones or “floors.” At Botallack, at 
the side of ordinary tin lodes, floors of tin-ore from six to twelve 
feet thick and from ten to forty feet broad occur. 

Origin of mineral veins. — Various tlieories have been proposed 
to account for the infilling of mineral veins. Of these the most note- 
worthy are — (1) the theory of lateral segregation,— which teaches that 
the substances in the veins have been derived from the adjacent rocks 
by a process of leaching, or solution and redeposit ; and (2) the theory 
of infilling from below, — according to which the minerals and ores were 
introduced dissolved in water or steam, or by sublimation, or by 
igneous fusion and injection. 

The fact that the nature and amount of the minerals, and 
especially of the ores, in a vein so often vary with tlie nature of the 
surrounding rocks seems to show that these rocks have h^ a certain 
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influence on the precipitation of mineral matter in the fissures passing 
through them. But that this mineral matter came chiefly from below 
appears almost certain. The phenomena of the ascent of hot water 
in volcanic districts afford a close analogy to what has occurred in 
mineral veins. It is known that at the present time various 
minerals, including silica, both crystalline and calcedonic, and various 
metallic sulphides, are being deposited in Assures up which hot water 
rises.^ At the same time it is conceivable that to some extent there 
may be a decomposition of the rocks on either side of a fissure, and 
that a portion of the mineral matter abstracted may be laid down in 
another form along the walls of the fissure, or, on the other hand, 
that the rocks on either side of the fissure may be permeated for 
some distance by ^he ascending waters, and that some of the mineral 
substances carried up in solution may be deposited in the por«| and 
cavities of these rocks as well as in the fissure itself.^ 


Part X. Unconformability. 

Where one series of rocks, whether of aqueous or igneous oridn, 
has been laid down continuously and without disturbance upon another 
series, they are said to be conformable. Thus in Fig. 311 the sheets of 
conglomerate {h h) and clays and shales (c d), have succeeded each 
other in regular order, and exhibit a perfect conformability. They 



Fia. 311.— UNCONrORMABILITY AMONG HORIZONTAL STRATA. LlAB RESTIHG OK 

Garbonifeboub Limestone, Glamorganbhibe (£.). 

overlap each other, however, each bed extending beyond the edge of 
that below it. already explained (p. 495h this structure points 
to a gradual subsidence and enlargement oi the area of deposit. 
But all these conformable beds repose against the older platform a a, 
with which they have no direct connection. That platform may 
consist of horizontal or inclined clastic strata, or contorted schists, 
or eruptive massive rocks. In any case there is a complete break 
between it and the overlying formation, the beds of which rest sue-* 

* See J. A. Philllpe, Q. J. Choi. 8oc. xtXf. p. 390. 

* Henwood, Boy. tmt. CormoU, 1871. J. A. Phillipl, Phil. Mog. Nov. 

yes, December 1871, July 1873, March 1874. J. S. Newberry. School of Mines 

New York, Macoh 1880. J. A. Church, “ The Comfltock Lode,” 4to. New 
York, 1879. Stwry Mttut « Ohemioal and Geological Eaiays,” 1876, p. 188. Brough 
Smyth’s *• Qoldfleld8^Tfotoria,” Meflxrarne, 1869. 
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cessively on different parts of the older mass. This relation is 
termed an unconformability. The upper conformable beds (h c d) 
are said to lie unconformably upon the lower (a a). < 

It is evident that this structure may occur in ordinary sedi- 
mentary, igneous, or metamorphic rocks, or between any two of 
these great series. It is most familiarly displayed among clastic 
formations, and can there be most satisfactorily studied, since the 
lines of bedding furnish a ready means of detecting differences of in- 
clination and discordance of superposition. But even among igneous 
protrusions and in ancient metamorphic masses, distinct evidence of 
unconformability is not always difficult to trace. Wherever one 
series of rocks is found to rest upon a highly denuded surface of an 
older series, the junction is nneonformable.^ Hence, an uneven 
irr^larly-worn platform below a succession of mutually conform- 
able rooks is one of the most characteristic features of this kind of 
structure. 

It has already been pointed out, that tliough conformable rocks 
may usually be presumed to have followed each other continuously 
without any great disturbance of geographical conditions, we cannot 
always be safe in such an inference. But an unconformability leaves 
no room to doubt that it marks a decided break in the continuity of 
deposit. Hence no kind of geological structure is of higher import- 
ance in the interpretation of the history of the stratified formations 
of a country. In rare cases an unconformability may occur between 
two horizontal groups of strata. On the left side of Fig, 311, for 
instance, the beds d follow horizontally upon the horizontal beds (a). 
Were merely a limited section visible disclosing only this relation of 
the rocks, the two groups a and d mi^it be mistaken for conformable 
portions of one continuous series. Further examination, however, 
would lead to the detection of evidence that the limestone a had 
been upraised and unequally denuded before the deposition of the 
overlying strata bed. This denudation would show that the apparent 
confonnability was accidental, that the older rock had really been 
upraised and worn down before the formation of the newer. In such 
a case the upheaval must have been so unil’orm over some tracts as 
not to disturb the horizontality of the lower strata. 

As a rule, however, it seldom happens that movements of this 
kind have taken place over an extensive area so equably as not to 
produce a want of coincidence somewhere between the older and 
newer rocks. Most frequently the older formations have been tilted 
at 'Various angles, or even placed on end. They have likewise been 
irregularly and often enormously worn down. Hence, instead of 
lying parallel, the younger beds run transgressively across the 
upturned denuded ends of the older. The greater the disturbance of 
the older rocks the more marked is the unconformability. In 

* The ooonrreDoe of considerable contemporaneous orosion between undoubtedly 
confbnnsbfe strata belonging to one continuons geological series has already (p. fSO) 
been deaoiibed. 
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Fig. 312, the lower series of beds (c) has been upturned and denuded 
before the deposition of the upper series {a h) upon them. In this 
instance the upper worn surface of the limestones c has been perforated 
by boring, molluscs below the sandy stratum (h). 



Fig. 312.— Unconformability between Horizontal and Inclined Strata. Inferior 
Oolite (a h ) resting on Carboniferous Ijmestone (o), Fbome, SomerIIt ( B .). 


An unconformability forms one of the great breaks in the geo- 
logical record. In Fig. 213 (p. 495), by way of illustration, we see 
at once that a notable hiatus in deposition, and therefore in 
geological chronology, must exist between the older conformable 
series, ah Cj and the later strata by which these are covered. The 
former had been deposited, folded, upheaved, and worn down before 
the accumulation of the newer series upon their denuded edges. 
These changes must have demanded a considerable lapse of time. 
Yet, looking merely at the structure in itself, we have evidently 
no means of fixing, even relatively, the length of interval marked 
by an unconformability. By ascertaining from some other region 
the full suite of formations we learn wliat members of the succession 
are wanting. In this way it would be discovered that the greater 
part of the Carboniferous system, the whole of the Permian, and the 
Trias up to the base of the Lias are absent from the ground repre- 
sented in Fig. 311. The mere violence of contrast between a set of 
vertical beds below and a horizontal group above is in itself no 
certainly reliable criterion of the relative lapse of time between their 
deposition, for obviously an older portion of a given formation might 
be tilted on end and be overlaid unconformably by a later part of 
the same formation. A set of flat rocks of high geological antiquity 
may, on the other hand, be conformably covered by a formation of 
comparatively recent date, yet in spite of the want of discordance 
between the two, they might have been separated by a large portion 
of the total sum of geological time. 

Further examination will usually suffice 
to show that the conformability iu such 

CMM ia only partial or accideatal, and . 

tnat localities may be found where the deceptive Conformabilett. 
formations are distinctly unconform- 

able. From the centre of the section in Fig. 313, for example, the 
two groups of rocks might on casual examination be pronounced to 
be conformable. Yet at short distances on either side proofs of 
violent unconformability are conspicuous. It sometimes happens 
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that more thau one unconformability may be detected in the same 
section. Thus in Fig. 314, the break between the quartzite (q) 
and Old Red Sandstone (s) is to the eye much more violent and 
complete than that between the sandstone and the overlying gravels 



Fig. 314.--Docble U^'C0KF0BMAB1L1T■^ at Cullen, Banffshire, 
q, Quartzite ; «, Old Bed Sandstone ; d, Post-Tertiary Gravels. 


and clays (d). Yet there can be no doubt that the interval separat- 
ing the epoch of the quartzite from that of the sandstone was brief 
when compared with the vast lapse of time that intervened between 
the nearly flat sandstones and overlying superficial deposits. It is 
by the evidence of organic remains that the relative importance 
of unconformabilities must be measured, as will be explained in 
Book V. 

Paramount though the effect of an unconformability may be in 
the geological structure of a countiy, it must nevertheless be, when 
viewed on the large scale, merely local. The disturbance by which 
it was produced can have affected but a comparatively circumscribed 
region, beyond the limits of which the continuity of sedimentation 
may have been undisturbed. We may therefore always expect to be 
able to fill up the gaps in one district or country from the more 
, complete geological formations of another. 
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BOOK V. 

PALJGONTOLOaiCAL GEOLOGY. 

Paleontology treats of the structure, aflSnities, classification, and 
distribution in time of the forms of plant and animal life imbedded 
in the rocks of the earth’s crust. Considered from the biofcgical 
side it is a part of zoology and botany. A proper knowledge of extinct 
organisms can only be attained by the study of living forms, while 
our acq^uaintance with the history and strncture of modern organisms 
is amplified by the investigation of their extinct progenitors. Viewed, 
on the other hand, from the physical side, paleontology is a branch 
of geology. It is mainly in this latter aspect that it will here be 
discussed. 

Paleontology or Paleontological geology deals with fossils or 
organic remains preserved in natural deposits, and endeavours to 
gather from them information as to the history of the globe and its 
inhabitants. The term fossil, meaning literally anything “ dug ijp,” 
was formerly applied indiscriminately to any mineral substance 
taken out of the earth’s crust, whether organized or not. Ordinary 
minerals and rocks were thus included as fossils. For many years, 
however, the meaning of the word has been so restricted as to 
include only the remains or traces of plants and animals preserved in 
any natural formation, whether hard rock or loose superficial deposit. 
The idea of antiquity or relative date is not necessarily involved in | 
this conception of the term. Thus the bones of a sheep buried under 
gravel and. silt by a modern flood, and the obscm’e crystalline 
traces of a coral in ancient masses of limestone, are equally fossils. 
Nor has the tenn fossil any limitation as to organic grade. It 
includes not merely the remains of organisms, but also whatever was 
directly connected with or produced by these organisms. Thus 
the resin which was exuded from trees of long-perished forests 
. 18 as much a fossil as any portion of the stem, leaves, flowers, or 
fruit, and in some respects is even more valuable to the geologist 
than more determinable remains of its parent trees, because it naff 
often preserved in admirable perfection the insects which flitted 
about in the woodlands. The burrows and trails of a worm preserved 
in sandstone and shale claim recognition as fossils, and indeed are 
commonly the only indications to be met with of the existence of 
annelide life among old geological formations. The droppings^ 
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(coprolites) of fishes and reptiles are excellent fossils, and tell their 
tale as to the presence and food of vertebrate life in ancient waters. 
The little agglutinated cases of the caddis-worm remain as fossils in 
formations from which perchance most other traces of life may have 
passed away. Nay, the very handiwork of man, when preserved in 
any natural manner, is entitled to rank among fossils ; as where his 
flint-implements have been dropped into the prehistoric gravels of 
river-valleys, or where his canoes have been buried in the silt of 
lake-bottoms. 

The term fossil, moreover, suffers no restriction as to the condition 
or state of preservation of any organism. In some rare instances the 
very flesh, skin, and hair of a mammal have been preserved for 
thousands of years, as in the case of the mammoths entombed within 
the frozen mud cliffs of Siberia. Generally all or most of the 
original animal matter has disappeared, and the organism has been 
more or less completely mineralized or petrified. It often happens 
that the whole organism has decayed, and a mere cast in amorphous 
mineral matter, as sand, clay, ironstone, silica, or limestone, remains ; 
yet all these variations must be comprised in the comprehensive term 
fossil. 

Two preliminary questions demand attention : in the first place 
how remains of plants and animals come to be entombed in rocks, 
and in the second how they have been preserved there so as now to 
be recognizable. 

i. Conditions for the entombment of organic remains. — 
If -what takes place at the present day may fairly be taken as an 
indication of what has been the ordinary condition of things in the 
geological past, there must have been so many chances against the 
conservation of either animal or plant remains that their occurrence 
among stratified formations should be regarded as exceptional, and 
as the result of various fortunate accidents. 

1. On land. — Let us consider, in the first place, what chances 
exist for the preservation of remains of the present fauna and flora 
of a country. The surface of the land may be densely clothed with 
forest, and abundantly peopled with animal life. But the trees die 
and moulder into soil. The animals, too, disappear, generation after 
generation, and leave few perceptible traces of their existence. If 
we were not aware from authentic records that central and northern 
Europe was covered with vast forests at the beginning of our era, how 
could we know this fact ? What has become of the herds of wild 
oxeh, the bears, wolves, and other denizens of the lowlands of 
primeval Europe ? How could we prove from the examination of 
* the soil of any European country that those creatures though now 
extinct had once abounded there ? We might search in vain for 
any such superficial traces, and should learn by so doing that the law 
of nature is everywhere “ dust to dust.” 

The conditions for the preservation of relics of terrestrial (includ- 
ing freshwater) plant and animal life must therefore be always local 
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and, so to say, exceptional. They are supplied only where o^anic 
remains can be protected from air and superficial decay. Hence 
they may be observed in 

a. Lakes . — Over the floor of a lake deposits of silt, peat, marl, 
&c., are formed. Into these the .trunks, branches, leaves, flowers, 
fruits, or seeds of plants from the neighbouring land may be carried, 
together with the bodies of vertebrates, birds, and insects. An 
occasional storm may blow the lighter debris of the woodlands into 
the water. Such portions of the wreck as are not washed ashore 
again may sink to the bottom, where they will for the most part 
probably rot away, so that, in the end, only a very small fraction 
of the whole vegetable matter cast over the lake by the wind is 
covered up and preserved at the bottom. In like manner the remains 
of volant and wild animals swept by winds or by river floods into 
the lake run so many risks of dissolution that only a proportion of 
them, and probably merely a small proportion, would be preserved. 
When we consider these chances against the conservation of the 
vegetable and animal life of the land, we must admit that, at the 
best, lake-bottoms can contain but a meagre and imperfect re- 
presentation of the abundant life of the adjacent hills and plains. 
Lakes, however, have a distinct flora and fauna of their own. Their 
aquatic plants may be entombed in the gathering deposits of the 
bottom. Their molluscs, of characteristic types, sometimes form, by 
the accumulation of their remains, sheets of soft calcareous marl 
(p. 463) in which many of the undecayed shells are preserved. Their 
nshes, likewise distinctly lacustrine, no doubt must often be entombed 
in the silt or marl. 

h. Feat-mosses . — Wild animals venturing on the more treacherous 
watery parts of peat-bogs are sometimes engulfed or “ laired.” The 
antiseptic qualities of the peat preserve their remains from decay. 
Hence from European peat-mosses numerous remains of deer and 
oxen have been exhumed. Evidently the larger beasts of the forest 
ought chiefly to be looked for in these localities (p. 460). 

c. Deltas at Fiver Mouths . — It is obvious that to some extent 
both the flora and the fauna of the land may be buried among the 
sand and silt of deltas (p. 388). But though occasional or frequent 
river-floods sweep down trees, herbage, and the bodies of land 
animals, the carcases so transported run every risk of having their 
bones separated and dispersed, or of decaying or being otherwise 
destroyed while still afloat, while even if they reach the bottom they 
tend to dissolution there unless speedily covered up and protected 
by fresh sediment. Delta formations can scarcely be expected to 
preserve more than a meagre outline of the varied terrestrial flora 
and fauna. 

d. Caverns . — These are eminently adapted for the preservation of 
the higher forms of terrestrial life (p. 355). Most of our knowledge 
of the prehistoric mammalian fauna of Europe is derived from what 
has been disinterred from hone-caves. As these recesses lie for the’^ 
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most part iu limestone or in calcareous rock, their floors are 
commonly coated with stalagmite from the drip of the roof ; and as 
this deposit is of great closeness and durability it has effectually 
preserved whatever it has covered or enveloped. The caves have in 
many ’instances served as dens wherein predatory beasts, like the 
hyesna, cave-lion, and cave-bear slept, and into which some of them 
dragged their prey. In other cases they have been merely holes 
whither different animals crawled to die, or into which they fell or 
were swept by inundations. Under whatever circumstances the 
animals left their remains in these subterranean retreats, the result 
has been that the bones have been covered up and preserved. Still 
we must admit that, after all, only a fmction even of the mammals of 
the time would enter the caves, and, therefore, that the evidence of 
the cavern-deposits, profoundly interesting and Valuable as it is, 

C ents us with merely a glimpse of one aspect of the life of the 

e. Mineral-springs . — The deposits of mineral matter resulting 
from the evaporation of mineral springs on the surface of the ground 
serve as receptacles for occasional leaves, land-shells, insects, dead 
birds, small mammals, and other remains of the plant and animal life 
of the land (pp. 354, 461). 

/. Volcanic deposits . — Sheets of lava and showers of volcanic dust 
may entomb terrestrial organisms (pj). 207, 231). It is obvious, how- 
ever, that even over the areas wherein volcanoes occur and continue 
active they can only to a very limited extent entomb and preserve 
the flora and fauna of the land. 

2. In the Sea. — In the next place, if we turn to the sea, we find 
certainly more favourable conditions for the preservation of organic 
forms, but also many circumstances which operate against it. 
While the level of the land remains stationary, therecan be but little 
effective entombment of marine organisms in littoral deposits ; for 
only a limited accumulation of sediment will be forced until subsi- 
dence of the sea-floor takes place. In the trifling beds of sand or 
gravel thrown up on a stationary shore, only the harder and more 
durable forms of life, such as gasteropods and lamellibranchs, which 
can withstand the triturating effects of the beach waves, are likely to 
remain uneffaced. 

Below tide-marks, along the margin of land whence sediment is 
derived, conditions are more favourable for the preservation of 
marine organisms. Sheets of sand and mud are tliere laid down, 
wherein the harder parts of many forms of life may be entombed 
and protected from decay. But only a small proportion of the total 
marine fauna may be expected to occur in such deposits. At 
the best, merely littoral and shallow-water forms will occur, and 
even of these tnere can be no considerable proportion imbedded 
and preserved, save where a sufficiently abundant and rapid deposit 
of sediment is combined with a slow^ depression of the sea-bottom. 
But under the most favourable conditions they will hardly represent 
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more than a mere fraction of the whole assemblage of life in these 

E ’ ^^a-terrestrial parts of the ocean. In proportion to distance from 
the rate of deposition of sediment on the sea-floor must become 
feebler, until in tne remote central abysses it reaches a hardly 
appreciable minimum, while at the same time the solution of 
calcareous organisms by carbonic acid may become marked in deep 
water. Except, therefore, where organic deposits, such as ooze, are 
forming in these more pelagic regions, the conditions must be on the 
whole unfavourable for the preservation of any adequate represen- 
tation of the deep-sea fauna. Hard enduring objects, such as teeth 
and bones, may slowly accumulate and be protected by a coating of 
peroxide of manganese, or of silicates, such as are now forming here 
and there over the deep sea-bottom. Yet a deposit of this nature, if 
raised into land, wOuld supply but a meagre picture of the life of 
the sea. 

In considering the various conditions under which marine organisms 
may be entombed and preserved, we must take into account certain 
occasional phenomena, when sudden or at least rapid and extensive de- 
struction of the fauna of the sea may be caused. Earthquake shocks 
have been followed by the washing ashore of vast quantities of dead" 
fish, and no doubt submarine vmcanic eruptions must likewise be 
destructive to the denizens of the sea-bottom. Violent stonns, by 
driving shoals of fishes into shallow water and against rocks, produce 
enormous destruction. Dr. Leith Adams describes the coast of part of 
the Bay of Fundy as being covered to a depth of a foot in some places 
with dead fish dashed ashore by a storm on the 24th of September, 
1867.^ Copious discharges of fresh water into the sea have been observed 
to cause extensive mortality among marine organisms. Thus, during 
the S.W. monsoon and accompanying heavy rains, the west coasts 
of some parts of India are covered with dead fish thrown ashore from the 
sea.2 Even a sudden irruption from the outer sea into a sheltered and 
partially brackish inlet may cause the extinction of many of the 
denizens of the latter, though a few may be able to survive the altered 
conditions.^ Such phenomena offer explanations of the probable causes 
of death in the case of fossil fishes, whose remains are sometimes 
crowded together in various geological formations. 

Of the whole sea-floor the area best adapted for preserving a 
varied suite of marine organic exuviae is obviously that belt which, 
running along the margin of the land, is ever receiving fresh layers 
of sediment transported by rivers and currents from the adjacent 
shores. The most favourable conditions for the accumulation .of a 
thick mass of marine fossiliferous strata will arise when the area of 
deposit is undergoing a gradual subsidence. If the rate of depression, 
and that of deposit be equal, or nearly so, the movement may pro- 
ceed for a vast period without producing any great apparent change 

* Q* (hoi 8oe. xxix. p. 308. 

s *viii.p. 438. 

. F °^®bliaimaer, Edin, mw. PhU. Joum. xxxi. p. 69, Large numbers of salmon 
sometimes die in pools of a river during diy and hot weaker. 
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in marine geography, and even without seriously affecting the 
distribution of life over the sea-floor within the area of subsidence. 
Hundreds or thousands of feet of sedimentary strata paay conceivably 
be in this way heaped up round the continents, containing a frag- 
mentary series of remains, chiefly forms of shallow-water life which 
had hard parts capable of Reservation. 

There can be little doubt that such has in fact been the history of 
the main mass of stratified formations in the earth’s crust. These 
piles of marine strata have unquestionably been laid down in com- 
paratively shallow water within the area of deposit of terrestrial 
sediment. Their great depth seems only explicable by prolonged and 
repeated movements of subsidence, interrupted, however, as we know, 
by other movements of a contrary kind. These geographical changes 
affected at once the deposition of inorganic materials and the suc- 
cession of organic forms. One series of strata is sojpetimes abruptly 
succeeded by another of a very different character, and we generally 
find a corresponding contrast between their respective organic 
contents. 

It follows from these conclusions that representatives of the 
abysmal deposits of the central oceans are not likely to be met with 
among the geological formations of past times. Thanks to the 
great work done by the Challenger expedition, we know what are 
the leading characters of the accumulations now forming on the 
deeper parts of the ocean floor. They have absolutely no analogy 
among the formations of the earth’s crust. They difter, indeed, so 
entirely from any formation which geologists have considered to be 
of deep-water origin as to indicate that, from early geological times, 
the present great areas of land and sea have remained on the whole 
where they are, and that the land consists mainly of strata formed, at 
successive epochs, of terrestrial debris laid down in the surrounding 
shallow sea, 

ii. Preservation of organic remains in mineral masses.-— 
The condition of the remains of plants and animals in rock-forma- 
tions depends, first, upon the original structure and cfomp'osition of 
the organisms, and secondly, upon the manner in which their 
fossilization has been effected. 

1. Influence of original structure and composition. 
— The internal skeletons ot most vertebrate animals consist mainly of 
phosphate of lime. In saurians and fishes there is also an exo- 
skeleton of hard bony plates or of scales. It is these durable portions 
that remain as evidence of the former existence of vertebrate life. 
The hard parts of invertebrates present a greater variety of composition. 
In the vast majority of cases they consist of calcareous matter, either 
calcite or aragonite fpp. 82, 83). The carbonate of lime is 
occasionally strengthened by phosphate, while in a few cases, as in 
the horny brachiopods, in conularia, serptda, and some other forms, 
the phosphate is the chief constituent.^ Next in abundance to lime 
> Logan and Hunt. Am$r. Joum, 8ci, xvii. (1864), p. 286. 
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is silica, which constitutes the frustnles of diatoms and the harder 
parts of many protozoa, and is found also in the teeth of some 
molluscs. The jntegumenis of insects, the carapaces of Crustacea, 
and some other organisms are composed fundamentally of chitln.'l 
a transparent horny substance which can long resist decomposition. 
In the vegetable kingdom the substance known as cellulose i 
forms the essential |>art of the 

in thr >,.ue«tfl^rtf^3iiierent organisms 
?ent states of fossilization. This is some- 
imes strikingly exemplified among the mollusca. The conditions 
for their preservation may have been the same, yet some kinds 
of shells are founjd only as empty moulds or casts, while others still 
retain their form, composition, and structure. This discrepancy, no 
doubt, points to original differences of chemical composition. The 
aragonite shells of a stratum may be entirely dissolved, while those 
fof calcite may remain (pp. 82, 166). The presence, therefore, only 
of calcite forms does not necessarily imply that others of aragonite 
were not originally present. But the conditions of fossilization have 
likewise greatly varied. In the clays of the Mesozoic formations, for 
example, cephalopods may be exhumed retaining even their pearly 
nacre, while in corresponding deposits among the Palmozoic systems 
they are merely crystalline ca^lcite casts. 

2. Fossilization. — The numerous forms of fossilization maybe 


reduced to three leading types. 

(1.) The original mbstance n partly or wholly preserved. Several 
grades may be noticed : (a) where the entire animal substance is 
retained, as in the frozen carcases of mammoths in the Siberian cliffs ; 
(&), where the organism has been mummified by being encased in 
resin or gum (insects in amber) ; (o), where the organism has been 
carbonizec^ with or without retention of its structure, as is character- 
istically shown’in peat, lignite, and coal ; (d) where a variable portion 
of the original substance, and especially the organic matter, has been 
removed, as happens with shells and bones : this is no doubt one 
of the first steps towards petrifaction. 

(2.) The original substance is entirely removed with retenUen 
merely of external form . — Mineral matter gathers round the organism 
and hardens there while the organism itself decays. Eventually *a 
mere mould of the plant or animal is left in stone. Every stage in 
this process may be studied along the margin of calcareous springs and 
streams (a»fe, p. 461), The lime in solution is precipitated round fibres 
of moss, leaves, twigs, &c,, which are thereby incrusted with mineral 
matter. While the crust thickens the organism inside decays, until a 


' Aoootding to 0* Sdimldl, the compoaititm of this Bubetan<» is 0, 46*64; H; 6*W; 
tO*8®. The loowQ, ehitin of SoottiA Carboniferous Boorpions is haraly 
distinguishable hmUtmid leoent species. 
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mere hollow mould of its form remains. Among stratified rocks these 
moulds are of frequent occurrence. They may be subsequentiy filled 
up by mineral matter washed in mechanically or deposited as a 
chemical precipitate. Such casts are particularly common in sand- 
stone, which, being a porous rock, has allowed water to filter through it 
and remove the substance of enclosed plant-stems, shells, &c. In 
the sandstones of the Carboniferous system casts in compacted sand 
pf lepidodendron and other plants are a\)undant. It is obvious 
that in casts of this iind HO trace remains of the original structure 
of the organism, save merely of its external'ferHlfV., 

(3.) The origincd substance is molecularly replaced hy min&rahtiid^ 
with partial or entire preservation of internal structwre , — This is the only 
true petrifaction. The process consists in tlie abstraction of the 
organic substances, molecule by molecule, and in their replacement by 
precipitated mineral matter. So gradual and thorough has this inter- 
change often been, that the minutest structures of plant and animal 
have been perfectly preserved. Silicifie d wood is a familiar exampla 

The chief substance which has replaced organic forms in rock 
formations is calcite, either crystalline or in an amorphous granular 
condition. In assuming a crystalline (or fibrous) form this mineral has 
often observed a symmetrical grouping of its component individuals, 
these being usually placed with their long axes perpendicular to the 
surface of an organism. In many cases among invertebrate remains the 
calcite now visible is pseudomorphous after aragonite (p. 166). Nexi 
in abundance as a petrifying medium is silica, most commonly in the 
colloid form (calcedony, opal), but also as quartz. It is specially frequen* 
in some limestones, as chert and fiint, replacing the carbonate of lim< 
in molluscs, echinoderms, corals, &c. It also occurs in irregular aggre 
gates in which organisms are sometimes beautifully preserved. I 
forms a frequent material for the petrifaction of fossil wood. Silioifioa 
tion, or the replacement of organisms by silica, is the process by whio 
[minute organic structures have been most perfectly preserved. In 
microscopic section of silicified wood, the organization of the origins 
plant may be as distinct as in the section of any modern tree. Pyritt 
and marcasite are common replacing minerals, especially in argillaceoi 
deposits, as, 'lor example, among the clays of Jurassic and Cretaceoi 
formations. Siderite has played a similar part among the ironstoni 
of the coal-measures, where shells {Anthracosia, &c.) and plants ha^ 
been replaced by it. Many other minerals are occasionally found 
have been substituted for the original substance of organic remair 
Among these may be mentioned glauconite (replacing or filling for 
minifera), vivianite (specially frequent as a coating on the weather 
surface of scales and bones), barytes, celestine, gypsum, talc, lea 
sulphate, carbonate, and sulphide, copper-sulphide and native oopp* 
hesmatite and limonite, zinc* carbonate and sulphide, cinnabar, sulphi 
fluorite, phosphorite.^ 

iii. Relative Palaeontological Value of Organic Remaine.— 
the conditions for the preservation of organic remains exist me 

^ Both, Chm, Qeol, i. p. 605. 
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favourably under the sea than on land, marine must be far more 
abundantly conserved than terrestrial organisms. This is true 
to-day, and has doubtless been true in all past geological timA 
Hence for the purposes of the geologist, fossil remains of marine forms 
of life far surpass all others in value. Among them there will 
necessarily be gradation in importance, regulated chiefly by their 
possession of hard palts readily susceptible of preservation among 
marine deposits. Among the Protozoa, foraminifers, radiolarians, 
and sponges, possessing siliceous or calcareous organizations, have 
been preserved in deposits of all ages. Of the Ccelenterates those 
which, like the corals, secrete a calcareous skeleton are important 
rock-builders. The Echinoderms have been so abundantly preserved 
that their geological history and development are better known 
than those of most other classes of invertebrates. The Annelides, on 
the other hand (except where they have been tubicolar), have almost 
entirely disappeared, though their former presence is often revealed 
by the trails they have left upon surfaces of sand and mud. Of all the 
marine tribes which live within the juxta-terrestrial belt of sedimen- 
tation, unquestionably the Mollusca stand in the front rank as 
regards their aptitude for becoming fossils. In the first place, they 
almost all possess a hard durable shell, composed chiefly of mineral 
matter, capable of resisting considerable abrasion, and readily 
passing into a mineralized condition. In the next place, they are 
extremely abundant both as to individuals and genera. They 
occur on the shore up to high-water mark, and range thence down 
into the abysses. Moreover, they appear to have possessed these 
qualifications from early geological times. In the marine Mollusca, 
therefore, we have a common ground of comparison between the 
stratified formations of different periods. They have been styled the 
alphabet of palaeontological inquiry. It will be seen, as we proceed, 
how much, in the interpretation of geological history, depends upon 
the testimony of sea-shells. 

Turning next to the organisms of the land, we perceive that the 
abundant terrestrial flora has a comparatively small chance of being 
well represented in a fossil state ; that indeed, as a rule, only that 
portion of it of which the leaves, twigs, flowers, fruits, or trunks are 
blown into lakes, or swept down by rivers, is likely to be partially 
preserved. Terrestrial plants, therefore, occur in comparative rarity 
among stratified rocks, and furnish in consequence only limited means 
of comparison between the formations of different ages and countries. 
Of lana animals the vast majority perish, and leave no permanent 
trace of their existence. Predatory and other forms whose remains 
J^ay be looked for in caverns or peat-mosses, must occur more 
numerously in the fossil state than birds, and are correspondingly 
more valuable to,the geologist for the comparison of different strata. 

Another character determines the relative importance of fossils as 
geological monuments. All organisms have not the same inherent 
capability of persistence, The longevity of an organic type has, on 

2 R 2 
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the whole, been in inverse proportion to its perfection. The more 
complex its structure, the more susceptible has it been of change, 
and consequently the less likely to be able to withstand the influences 
of changing climate, and other physical conditions, A living species 
of foraminifer or brachiopod, endowed with comparative indifierence 
to its environment, may spread over a vast area of the sea-floor, and the 
same want of sensibility enables it to endure through the changing 
physical conditions of successive geological periods^ It may thus 
possess a great range, both in space and time. Brt a highly- 
specialized mammal is usually confined to but a limited extent of 
country, and to a narrow chronological range. 

iv. Uses of Fossils in Geology.^Apart from their profound 
interest as records of the progress of organized being upon the 
earth, fossils serve two main purposes in geological research : (1) to 
throw light upon former conditions of physical geography, such as 
the presence of land, rivers, lakes, and seas, in places where they 
do not now exist, changes of climate, and the former distribution of 
plants and animals; and (2) to furnisli a guide in geological 
chronology whereby rocks may be classified according to relative date, 
and the facts of geological history may be arranged and interpreted 
as a connected record of the earth’s progress. 

1. Changes in Physical Geograpliy,-«A few examples 
will suffice to show the manifold assistance which fossils furnish to 
the geologist in the elucidation of ancient geography. 

(a.) Former land-surfaces are revealed by the presence of 
tree-stumps in their positions of growth, with their roots branching 
freely in the underlying stratum, which, representing the ancient 
soil, often contains leaves, fruits, and other sylvan remains, together 
with traces of the bones of land animals, remains of insects, land- 
shells, &c. Ancient woodland surfaces of this kind, found between 
tide-marks, and even below low-water line, round different parts of 
the British coast, unequivocally prove a subsidence of the land 
(p. 281). Of more ancient date are the “ dirt-beds ” of Portland, 
which, by their layers of soil and tree-stumps, sh«^ that woodlands of 
cycads sprang up over an upraised sea-bottom and were buried beneath 
the silt of a river or lake. Still further back in geological history 
come the numerous coal-growths of the Carboniferous period, pointing 
to wide jungles of terrestrial or aquatic plants, like the modern man- 
grove swamps, which were submerged and covered with sand or silt. 

. (6.) The former existence of lakes can be satisfactorily proved 
from beds of marl or lacustrine limestone full of freshwater shells, 
or from fine silt with leaves, fruits, and insect remains. Such 
deposits are forming abundantly at the present day, and they occur 
at various horizons among the geological formations of past times. 
The well-known nagelflue of Switzerland— a ma,ss of conglomerate 
attaining a thickness of fully 6000 feet— can be shown from its 
fossil contents to be essentially a lacustrine formation. Still more 
important are the ancient Eocene and Miocene lake-formations of 
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North America, whence so rich a terrestrial and lacustrine flora and 
fauna have been obtained. 

(d.) Old sea-bottoms are vividly brought before us by beds of 
marine shells and other organism's. Layers of water-worn gravel and 
sand, with rolled shells of littoral and infra-littoral species, iinmis- 
takeably mark the position of a former shore line. Deeper water is 
indicated by finer muddy sediment, with relics of the fauna that 
prevails beneath tlie reach of waves and ground-swell. Limestones 
full of corals, or made up of crinoids, point to the slow, continuous 
growth and decay of generation after generation of organisms in 
clear sea-water. 

(d.) Variations in the nature of the water or of the sea- 
bottom may sometimes be shown by changes in the size or shape of 
the organic remains. If, tor example, the fossils in the central and 
loner parts of a limestone are large and well-formed, but in the 
upper layers become dwarfed and distorted, we may reasonably infer 
that the conditions for their continued existence at the locality 
must have been gradually impaired. The final complete cessation of 
these favourable conditions is shown by the replacement of limestone 
by sliale, indicative of the water having become muddy, and by the 
disappearance of the organisms, which had shown their sensitiveness 
to the change. 

(e.) The proximity of land at the time when a fossiliferous 
stratum was in the course of accumulation is sufficiently proved by 
mere lithological characters, as has been already explained ; but the 
conclusion may be further strengthened by the occurrence of leaves, 
stems, and other fragments of terrestrial vegetation which, if found 
in some numbers among marine organisms, would make it improbable 
that they had been drifted far from Lmd (see, however, p. 439). 

(/.) The existence of different conditions of climate in former 
geological periods is satisfactorily demonstrated from the testimony 
of fossils. Thus an assemblage of the remains of palms, gourds, and 
melons, with bones of crocodiles, turtles, and sea-snakes, proves a 
sub-tropical climate to have' prevailed over the south of England 
in the time of the older Tertiary formations. On the other hand, 
the extension of an intensely cold or arctic climate far south into 
Europe during post-Tertiary time can be shown from the existence 
of the remains of arctic animals even in the south of England and of 
France. This is a use of fossils, however, where great caution must be 
used. We cannot affirm that, because a certain species of a genus 
lives now in a warm part of the globe, every species of that genus 
must always have lived in similar circumstances. The well-known ^ 
example of the mammoth and woolly rhinoceros having lived in the 
cold north, while their modern representatives inhabit some of the 
warmest regions of the globe, may be usefully remembered as a 
warning against any such conclusions. When, however, not one 
fossil merely, but the whole assemblage of fossils in a formation finds 
its modem analogy in a certain general condition of climate, we 
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may at least tentatively infer that the same kind of climate prevailed 
where that assemblage lived. Such an inference would become more 
and more unsafe in proportion to the antiquity of the fossils and 
their divergence from existing forms. 

2. Geologicalchronolog y. — Although absolute dates cannot 
be fixed in geological chronology, it is not difScult to determine the 
relative age of different strata. For this purpose the fundamental 
law is based on the “order of superposition” (p. 500). The 
law may thus be defined : in a series of stratified formations the 
older must underlie the younger. It is not needful that we should 
actually see the one lying below the other. If a continuous conform- 
able succession of strata dips steadily in one direction we know that 
the beds at the one end must underlie those at the other, because we 
can trace the whole succession of beds between them. Bare instances 
occur where strata have been so folded by great terrestrial disturbance 
that the younger are made to underlie the older. But this inversion 
can usually be made quite clear from other evidence. The true order 
of superposition is decisive of the relative ages of stratified rocks. 

Tme order of sequence having been determined, it is needful to 
find some means of identifying a particular formation elsewhere, 
where its stratigraphical relations may possibly not be visible. At 
first it might be thought that the mere external aspect and mineral 
characters of the rocks ought to be sufficient for this purpose. Un- 
doubtedly these features may suffice within the same limited region 
in which the order of sequence has already been determined. But 
as we recede from that region they become more and more unre- 
liable. That this must be the case will readily appear, if we reflect 
upon the conditions under which sedimentary accumulations have 
been formed. The markedly lenticular nature of these deposits 
has already been described (p. 491). At the present day the sea- 
bottom presents here a bank of gravel, there a sheet of sand, else- 
where layers of mud, or of shells, or of organic ooze, all of which are 
in course of deposit simultaneously, and will as a rule be found to 
shade off laterally into each other. The same diversity of contem- 
poraneous deposits has obtained from the earliest geological periods. 
Conglomerates, sandstones, shales, and limestones occur on all geo- 
logical horizons, and replace each other even on the same platform. 
The Coal-measures of Pennsylvania are represented west of the Eocky 
Mountains by thousands of feet of massive marine limestones. The 
white chalk of England lies on the same geological horizon with 
marls and clays in North Germany, thick sandstones in Saxony, hard 
limestone in the south of France, Mere mineral characters are 
thus quite unreliable save within comparatively restricted areas. 

The solution of this problem was found and was worked out for 
the Secondary rocks of England by William Smith at the end of last 
century. It is supplied by organic remains, and depends upon the 
law that the order of succession of plants and animals has been 
similar all over the world. • According to the order of superposition 
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the fossils found in a formation must be older than those in the 
formation above, and younger than those in that below. This order, 
however, must be first accurately determined ; for so far as regards 
organic structure or affinities, there may be no discoverable 
reason why a particular species should precede or follow another. 
Unless, for example, we knew from observation or testimony that 
Ehynclwnellapleurodon is a shell of the Carboniferous Limestone, and 
Ehynchonella tetrahedra is a shell of the Lias, we could not, from 
mere inspection of the fossils themselves, pronounce as to their real 
geological position. It is quite true that by practice a paleontologist 
has his eye so trained that he can make shrewd approximations to 
the actual horizon of fossils which he may never have seen before 
(and this is more especially true in regard to the mammalia, as will 
be immediately adverted to), but he can only do this by availing 
himself of a wide experience based upon the ascertained order of 
i^pearance of fossils as determined by the law of superposition. 
For geological purposes, therefore, and indeed for all purposes of 
comparison between the faunas and floras of different periods, it is 
absolutely essential first of all to have the order of superposition of 
strata rigorously determined. Unless this is done the most fatal 
mistakes may be made in palaeontological chronology. But 
when it has once been done in one typical district, the order thus 
established may be held as proved for a wide region where, from 
paucity of sections, or from geological disturbance, the true succession 
of formations cannot be satisfactorily determined. 

The order of superposition having been determined in a great 
series of stratified formations, it is found that the fossils at the bottom 
are not quite the same as those at the top of the series. As we trace 
the beds upward we discover that species after species of the lowest 
platforms disappears, until perhaps not one of them is found. With 
the cessation of these older species others make their entrance. 
These in turn are found to die out and be replaced by newer forms. 
After patient examination of the rocks, it is ascertained that every 
well-marked formation is characterized by its own species or genera 
(type-fossils, Leitfossilien) or by a general assemblage or femes of 
organic forms. This can only, of course, be determined by actual 
practical experience over an area of some size. The characteristic 
fossils are not always the most numerous ; they are those which occur 
most constantly and have not been observed to extend their range above 
or below a definite geological horizon or platform. As illustrations of 
the type-fossils characteristic of some of the larger subdivisions of’ the 
Geological Record, the following may be given. Lepidodendra 
and Sigillaria are typical of Old Red Sandstone and Carboniferous 
formations; Graptolites of the Silurian system; Trilobites of Palroozoio 
rocks from Cambrian to Carboniferous, but most especially of 
Silurian formations ; Cystideans of the older Palaeozoic formations ; 
Orthoceratites of Palaeozoic and Ammonites of Mesozoic formations ; 
Ichthyosaurs and Plesiosaurs of Mesozoic formations ; Nummulites, 
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Palaeotherium, Anoplotherium, Hyopotamus, and Anthracotherium of 
the older Tertiary formations ; Mastodon, Elephant, Hyaena, Cervus, 
and Equus of younger Tertiary formations. The occurrence of such 
organisms in any rock at once decides the great division of geological 
time to which the rock must be assigned. 

The type fossils of a formation, after sufficiently prolonged and 
extended experience, having been ascertained, serve to identify that 
formation in its progress across a country. Thus, as we trace the 
formation into tracts where it would be impossible to determine 
the true order of superposition, owing to the w ant of sections, or to 
the disturbed condition of the rocks, we can employ the type-fossils 
as a means of identification, and speak with conndence as to the suc- 
cession of the rocks. We may even demonstrate that in some 
mountainous ground the beds have been turned completely upside 
down, if we can show tliat the fossils in what are now the uppermost 
strata ought properly to lie underneath those in the beds below them. 

Prolonged study of the succession of organic types in the geo- 
logical past all over the world, has given palaeontologists some con- 
fidence in fixing the relative age even of fossils belonging to previously 
unknown species or genera, and occurring under circumstances where 
no order of superposition can be found. For instance, the general 
sequence of mammalian types having been fixed by the law of super- 
p osition, the horizon of a mammaliferous deposit may be approxi- 
malely determined by the grade or degree of evolution denoted by its 
mammalian fossils. Thus, should remains be generically abundant, 
differing from those now living and presenting none of the extreme 
contrasts which are now found among our higher animals, should 
they embrace neither true ruminants, nor solipedes, nor probos- 
cidians, nor apes, they might with high probability be referred to 
the Eocene period.^ Eeasoning of this kind must be based, however, 
upon a wide basis of evidence, seeing that the progress of develop- 
ment has been far from equal in all ranks of the animal world. 

Observations made over a large part of the surface of the globe 
have enabled geologists to divide tne stratified part of the earth's 
crust into systems, formations, and groups or series. These sub- 
divisions are frequently marked off from each other by lithological 
characters. But, as already remarked, mere lithological differences 
afford at the best but a limited and local ground of separation. 
Two masses of sandstone, for example, having exactly the same 
general external and internal characters, may belong to very 
different geological periods. On the other hand, a series of limestones 
in one locality may be the exact chronological equivalent of a set 
of sandstones and conglomerates at another, and of a series of shales 
and clays at a third. 

Some clue is accordingly needed which will permit the divisions 
of the stratified rocks to be grouped and compared chronologically. 
This fortunately is well supplied by their characteristic fossils. 

' Gaudry, “ Les enchainementa du Monde Animal,” 1878, p. 246. 
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Each formation being distinguished by its own assembhvge of 
organic remains, it can be followed and recognized even amid the ‘ 
crumplings and dislocations of a disturbed region. The same 
general succession of organic types has been observed over a large 
part of the world, tho^b, of course, with important modifications m 
different countries. Tliis similarity of succession has been termed 
li omotaxk — a term which expresses the fact that the order in which 
the~lSiding types of organized existence have appeared upon the 
earth has &en similar even in widely separated regions.^ 

It is evident that in this way a method of comparison is furnished 
whereby the stratified formations of different parts of the earth’s 
crust can be brought into relation with each other. Wo find, for 
example, that a certain series of strata is characterized in Britain by 
certain genera and species of corals, brachiopods, lamellibranchs, 
gaateropods, and ceplialopods. A group of rocks in Bohemia, 
differing more or less from these in lithological aspect, contains on 
the whole the same genera, and some even of the same species. In 
Scandinavia a set of beds may be seen unlike, peihnps, in external 
characters to the British type, but yielding many of the same fosssils. 
In Canada and parts of the northern United States, other rocks 
enclose some of the same, and of closely allied genera and species. 
All these groups of strata, having the same general facies of organic 
remains, are classed together as liomotaxial that is, as having been 
deposited during the same relative period in the general progress^f 
life in each region. 

It was at one time believed, and the belief is still far from extinct, 
that groups of strata characterized by this community or resemblance 
of organic remains were chronologically contemporaneous. But such 
an inference rests upon most insecure grounds. We may not be 
able to disprove the assertion that the strata were strictly coeval, 
but we have only to reflect on the present conditions of zoological 
and botanical distribution, and of modern sedimentation, to be 
assured that the assertion of contemporaneity is a mere assumption. 
Consider for a moment what would happen were the present surface 
of any portion of central or southern Europe to be submerged 
beneath the sea, covered by marine deposits, and then re*elevated 
into land. The river-teiTaces and lacustrine marls formed before 
the time of Julius Cmsar could not be distinguished by any fossil 
tests from those laid down in the days of Victoria, unless, indeed, 
traces of human implements were obtainable whereby the progress 
of civilization during 2000 years might be indicated. So f&r as 
regards the shells, bones, and plants preserved in the various forma- 
tions, it would be absolutely impossible to discriminate their relative* 
dates ; they would be classed as " geologically contemporaneous,”’ that 
is, as having been formed during the same period in the history of - 
life in the European area; yet there might oe a difference of 2000 
years or more between many of them. Strict contemporaneity 
* Huxley, Q. J. Oecl Soe. zviii. 1862, p. zlvi. 
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cannot be asserted of any strata merely on the ground of similarity 
or identity in fossils. 

But the phrase ** geologically contemporaneous ” is too vague to 
have any chronological value except in a relative sense. To speak 
of two formations as “ contemporaneous ” which may have been 
separated by thousands of years seems rather a misuse of language, 
though the phraseology has now gained such a footing in geological 
literature as probably to be inexpugnable. If we turn again for 
suggestions to the existing distribution of life on the earth (though 
it 18 probable that formerly, and particularly among the earlier geo- 
logical periods, there was considerably greater uniformity in zoological 
distribution than there is now) we learn that similarity or identity 
of species and genera holds good on the whole only for limited 
areas, and consequently, if applied to wide geographical regions, 
ought to be an argument for diversity rather than for similarity of 
age. If we suppose the British seas to be raised into dry land, so 
that the organic relics preserved in their sands and silts could be 
exhumed and examined, a general or common facies or type would be 
found, though some species would be more abundant in or entirely 
confined to the north, while others would show a greater development 
in the opposite quarter. Still there would be such a similarity 
throughout the whole that no naturalist would hesitate to regard 
the organisms as those of one biological province, and belonging to 
the same great geological period. The region is so small, and its 
conditions of life so uniform and uninterrupted, that no marked 
distinction can be drawn between the forms of life in its different 
parts. 

Widening the area of observation, we perceive that as we recede 
from any given point on the earth’s surface the existing forms of life 
gradually change. Vegetation alters its aspect from climate to 
climate, and with it come corresponding transformations in the 
characters of insects, birds, and wild animals, A lake bottom would 
preserve one suite of organisms in England, but a very different 
group at the foot of the Himalaya Mountains, yet the deposits at 
the two places might be absolutely coeval, even as to months and 
days. If, therefore, in the geological past there has been, as there is 
now, a grading of plants and animals in great biological provinces, 
marked off by differences of contour, climate, and geological history, 
we must conclude that, while stiict contemporaneity cannot be pre- 
dicated of deposits containing the same organic remains, it may 
actually be true of deposits in which they are quite distinct.^ 

If, then, at the present time, community of organic forms, except 
in the case of a few almost world- wide species, obtains only in re- 
stricted districts, regions, or provinces, it may have been more or 

* The present geographical distribution of plants and animals has a profound 
geological interest, but cannot be properly discussed in this volume. The student will 
find it luminously treated in Darwin's “ Origin of Species/’ chapters xii. and xiii. ; Lyell’s 
“ Principles of Geology/’ chapters xxxviiL-xU. ; and in Wallace’s “ Geographical Distri- 
bution of Animals,” 2 vols. 1876, and his “ Island Life,” 1880. 
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less limited also in past time. Similarity or identity of fossils among 
formations geographically far apart, instead of proving contem- 
poraneity, may be compatible with great discrepancies in the 
relative epochs of deposit. For on any theory of the origin of 
species, the spread of a species, still more of any group of species, to 
a vast distance from the original centre of dispersion, must in most 
cases have been inconceivably slow. It doubtless occupied so pro- 
longed a time as to allow of almost indefinite changes in physical 
geography. A species may have disappeared from its primeval 
birthplace while it continued to flourish in one or more directions in 
its outward circle of advance. The date of the first appearance and 
final extinction of that species would thus differ widely according to 
the locality at which we might examine its remains. 

The grand march of life, in its progress from lower to higher 
forms, has unquestionably been broadly alike in all quarters of the 
globe. But nothing seems more certain than that its rate of ad^ 
vance has not everywhere been the same. It has moved unequally 
over the same region. A certain stage of progress may have been 
reached in one quarter of the globe thousands of years before it was 
reached in another ; though the same general succession of organic 
types might be found in each region. At the present day, for 
example, the higher fauna of Australia is more nearly akin to that 
which flourished in Europe far back in Mesozoic time than to the 
living fauna of any other region of the globe. There seems also to 
be now sufficient evidence to warrant the assertion that the progress 
of terrestrial vegetation has at some geological periods and in some 
regions, been in advance of that of the marine fauna (see p. 626), 

In fine, in every country where the fossiliferoiis geological 
formations are well displayed and have been properly examined, the 
same general order of organic succession can be made out among 
them. Their relative age within a limited geographical area can 
be demonstrated by the law of superposition. When, however, 
the formations of distant countries are compared, all that we can 
safely affirm regarding them is that those containing the same or a 
representative assemblage of organic remains belong to the same 
jppoch injhe history of biological progress in each area. They are 
homtaxial; Futlve^imgrTtg^ cunte mporaneous 

unless we are prepared to include within that term a vague period 
of many thousands of years. 

3. Imperfection of the Geological Record. — Since 
the fact was insisted upon by Darwin, geologists have more fully 
recognized that the history of life has been very imperfectly pre- 
served in the stratified parts of the earth’s crust. Apart from' 
the fact that, even under the most favourable conditions, only 
a small proportion of the total flora and fauna of any period 
could be preserved in the fossil state, enormous gaps occur where 
fronn non-deposit of strata no record has been preserved at all. It is 
ns if whole chapters and books were missing from an historical work. 
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But even where the record may originally have been tolerably full, 
powerful dislocations have often thrown considerable portions of it out 
of sight. Sometimes extensive metamorphism has so affected the 
rocks that their original characters, including their organic contents, 
have been destroyed. Oftenest of all, denudation has come into play, 
and vast masses of strata have been entirely worn away, as is shown 
not only by the erosion of existing land-surfaces but by the abundant 
unconformabilities in the structure of the earth’s crust. 

While the mere fact that one series of rocks lies unconformably 
on another proves the lapse of a considerable interval between their 
respective dates, the relative length of this interval may sometimes 
be demonstrated by means of fossil evidence, and by this alone. Let 
us suppose, for example, that a certain group of formations has been 
disturbed, upraised, aeniided, and covered unconformably by a second 
group. In lithological characters the two may closely resemble each 
other, and there may be nothing to show that the gap represented by 
their unconformabihty is not of a trifling character. In many cases, 
indeed, it would be quite impossible to pronounce any well-grounded 
judgment as to the amount of interval, even measured by the vague 
relative standards of geological chronology. But if each group 
contains a well-preserved suite of organic remains, it may not only 
be possible, but easy, to say how much of the known geological 
record has been left out between the two sets of formations. By 
comparing the fossils with those obtained from regions where the 
geological recoid is more complete, it may be ascertained perhaps 
that the lower rocks belong to a certain platform or stage in geologi- 
cal history which for our present purpose we may call D, and that the 
upper rocks can in like manner be paralleled with stage H. It would 
be then apparent that at this locality the chronicles of three great 
geological periods E, F, and G were wanting, which are elsewhere 
found to be intercalated between D and H. The lapse of time repre- 
sented by this unconformability would thus be equivalent to that 
required tor the accumulation of the three missing formations in those 
regions where sedimentation went on undisturbed, or where the record 
of them has been preserved. 

But fossil evidence may be made to prove the existence of gaps 
which are not otherwise apparent. As has been already remarked, 
changes in organic forms must, on the whole, have been extremely 
slow in the geological past. The whole species of a sea-floor could 
not pass entirely away, and be replaced by other forms, without the 
lapse of long periods of time. If then among the conformable 
stratified formations of former ages we encounter abrupt and important 
bhanges in the facies of the fossils, we may be certain that these 
must mark omissions in the record, which we may hope to fill in 
from a more perfect series elsewhere. The striking paleontological 
contrasts between unconformable strata are sufficiently explicable. 
It is not so easy to give a satisfactory account of those whicn occur 
where the beds are strictly conformable, and where no evidence can 
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be observed of any considerable change of physical conditions at the 
time of deposit. A group of quite conformable strata, having the same 
general lithological characters throughout, may be marked by a great 
discrepance between the fossils above and below a certain line. A 
few species may pass from the one into the other, or perhaps every 
species may be different. In cases of this kind, when proved to be 
not merely local but persistent over wide areas, we must admit, not- 
withstanding the apparently undisturbed and continuous character of 
the original deposition of the strata, that the abrupt transition from 
the one facies of fossils to the other must represent a long interval of 
time which has not been recorded by the deposit of strata. Professor 
Ramsay, who called attention to tliese gaps, termed them breaks in 
the succession of organic remains.” ^ They occur abundantly among 
the Palaeozoic and Secondary rocks which by means of them can be 
separated into zones and formations. It is obvious, of course, that 
even though traceable over wide regions, they were not general over 
the whole globe. There have never been any universal interruptions 
in the continuity of the chain of being, so far as geological evidence 
can show. The breaks or apparent interruptions existed only in the 
sedimentary record, and were produced by geographical changes of 
various kinds, such as cessation of deposit from failure of sediment 
owing to seasonal or other changes ; alteration in the nature of the 
sediment or character of the water; variations of climate from what- 
ever cause; more rapid subsidence bringing successive submarine 
zones into less favourable conditions of temperature, &c. ; and volcanic 
discharges. The physical revolutions, which brought about the 
breaks were no doubt sometimes general over a whole zoological 
province, more frequently over a minor region. Thus at the close of 
the Triassic period the inland basins of central, southern, and western 
Europe were effaced, and another and different geographical phase 
was introduced which permitted the spread of the peculiar fauna of 
the “ Avicula contorta zone ” from the south of Sweden to the plains 
of Lombardy, and from the north of Ireland to the eastern end of the 
Alps. This phase in turn disappeared, to make way for the Lias with 
its numerous “ zones,” each distinguished by the maximum develop- 
ment of one or more species of ammonite. These successive geo- 
graphical revolutions must in many cases have caused the complete 
extinction of genera and species possessing a small geographical 
mnge. 

From all these facts it is clear that the geological record, as it now 
exists, is at the best but an imperfect chronicle of geological history. 
In no country is it complete. The lacunae of one region may be 
supplied from another; yet in proportion to the geographicaf 
distance between the localities where the gaps occur and those whence 
the missing intervals are supplied, the element of uncertainty in our 
reading of the record is increased. The most desirable method of 
research is to exhaust the evidence for each area or province, and to 

» Q. /. Qeol, 800, xix. p. 86. 
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compare the general order of its succession as a whole with that which 
can be established for other provinces. It is, thei^efore, only after 
long and patient observation and comparison that the geological 
history of different quarters of the globe can be correlated. 

4. Subdivisions of the Geological Eecord by means 
of fossils. — As fossil evidence furnishes a much more satisfactory 
and widely applicable means of subdividing the stratified rocks of the 
earth’s crust than mere lithological characters, it is made the basis 
of the geological classification of these rocks. Thus a particular 
stratum may be ascertained to be marked by the occurrence in it of 
various fossils, one or more of which may be distinctive, either from 
occurring in no other bed above and below, or from special abundance 
in that stratum. These species may therefore be used as a guide to 
the occurrence of the bed in question, which may be called by the 
name of the most abundant species. In this way a geological horizon 
or zone is marked off, and geologists thereafter recognize its exact 
position in the series of formations. But before such a generalization 
can be safely made, we must be sure that the species in question 
really never does characterize any other platform. This evidently 
demands wide experience over an extended field of observation. The 
assertion that a particular species or genus occurs only on one 
horizon, or within certain limits, manifestly rests on negative evidence 
as much as on positive. The palaeontologist who makes it cannot 
mean more than that he knows the species or genus to lie on that 
horizon or within those limits, and that, so far as his own experience 
and that of others goes, it has never been met with anywhere else. 
But a single instance of the occurrence of the fossil on a different 
zone would greatly damage the value of his generalization, and a 
few such cases would demolish it altogether. The genus Arethmina, 
for example, had long been known as a characteristic trilobite of the 
lower zones of the third or highest fauna of the Bohemian Silurian 
basin. So abundant is one species (A. Konincki) that Barrande 
mentions that he bad collected more than 6000 specimens of it, 
generally in good preservation. But no trace of it had ever been 
met with towards the upper limit of the Silurian fauna. Even- 
tually, however, a single specimen of a species so nearly identical 
as to be readily pronounced the same was disinterred from the 
upper Devonian rocks of Westphalia— a horizon separated from 
the upper limit of the genus in Bohemia by at least half of 
the vertical height of the Upper Silurian and by the whole of 
the Tower and middle Devonian formations.^ Such an example 
teaches the danger of founding too much on negative data. To 
establish a geological horizon on limited fossil evidence, and then to 
assume^ the identity of aU strata containing the same fossils, is to 
reason in a circle and to introduce utter confusion into our interpre- 
tation of the geological record. The first and fundamental point is 
to determine accurately the order of superposition Of the strata. 

* Barrande, “ R^apparition du genre Arethiwina,” Pragne, 1868. 
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Until this is done detailed paleeontological classification may prove 
to be worthless. 

From what has been above advanced it must be evident that, even 
if the several groups in a formation or system of rocks in any district 
or country have been found susceptible of minute subdivision by 
means of their characteristic fossils, and if, after the lapse of many 
years, no discovery has occurred to alter the established order of 
succession of these fossils, nevertheless the subdivisions may only 
hold good for the region in which they have been made. They 
must not be assumed!to be strictly applicable everywhere. Advancing 
into another district or country where the petrographical characters 
of the same formation or system indicate that the original conditions 
of deposit must have been very different, we ought to be prepared to 
find a greater or less departure from the first observed, or what we 
unconsciously and not unnaturally come to look upon as the normal 
order of organic succession. There can be no doubt that the 
appearance of new organic forms in any locality has been in large 
measure connected with such physical changes as are indicated by 
diversities of sedimentary materials and arrangement. The Upper 
Silurian formations, for example, as studied by Murchison in Shrop- 
shire and the adjacent counties, present a clear sequence of strata 
well defined by characteristic fossils. But within a distance of sixty 
miles it becomes impossible to establish these subdivisions by fossil 
evidence. If we examine corresponding strata in Scotland, we find 
that they contain some fossils which never rise above the Lower 
Silurian formations in Wales and the west of England. Again, in 
Bohemia and in Kussia we meet with still greater departures from 
the order of appearance in the original Silurian area, some of the 
most characteristic Upper Silurian organisms being there found far 
down beneath strata replete with records of Lower Silurian life. 
Nevertheless the general succession of life from Lower to Upper 
Silurian types remains distinctly traceable. Such facts warn us 
against the danger of being led astray by an artificial precision 
of palaeontologies detail. Even where the palaeontological sequence 
is best established, it rests probably in most cases not merely upon 
the actual chronological succession of organic forms, but also, 
far more than is usually imagined, upon original accidental 
differences of local physical conditions. As these conditions have 
constantly varied from region to region, it must comparatively seldom 
happen that the same minute palaeontological subdivisions, so 
important and instructive in themselves, can be identified * and 
pardleled, except over comparatively limited geographical areas. 
The remarkable "zones” of the Lias have been recognized over’ 
central and western Europe, but cease to be traceable as we recede 
from their original geographical province, 

V. Bearing of palmontological data upon Evolution.— -Since 
the researches of William Smith at the end of last century it has 
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been well understood that the stratified portion of the earth’s crust 
contains a suite of organic remains in which a gradual progression 
can be traced from simple forms of invertebrate life among the early 
formations to the most highly differentiated mammalia of the 
present time. Until the appearance of Darwin’s Origin of Species ” 
m 1859 the significance of this progression and its connection with 
the biological relations of existing faunas and floras were only dimly 
perceived. Darwin, however, urged that, instead of being fixed or 
but slightly alterable forms, species might be derived from others, 
and that processes were at work whereby it was conceivable that the 
whole of the existing animal and vegetable worlds might have 
descended from at most a very few original forms. From a large 
array of facts drawn from observations made upon domestic plants 
and animals he inferred that from time to time slight peculiarities 
due to differences of climate, &c., appear in the offspring which were 
not present in the parent, that these peculiarities may be transmitted 
to succeeding generations, especially where from their nature they 
are useful in enabling their possessors to maintain themselves in 
the general struggle lor life. Hence varieties at first arising from 
accidental circumstances may become permanent, while the original 
form from which they sprang, being less well adapted to hold its 
own, perishes. Varieties become species and specific differences pass 
in the same way into generic. The most successful forms are by a 
process of “ natural selection ” made to overcome and survive those 
that are less fortunate. Hence the “survival of the fittest” is 
conceived to be the general law of nature. The present varied life 
of the globe may thus be explained by the continued accumulation, 
perpetuation, and increase of differences in the evolution, of plants 
and animals during the whole of geological time. Hence the 
geological record should contain a more or less full chronicle of the 
progress of this long history of development. 

It is now wellTrnown that in the embryonic development of 
animals there are traces of a progress from lower or more generalized 
to higher or more specialized types. Since Mr. Darwin’s great work 
apjpeared, naturalists have devoted a vast amount of research to the 
subject, and have sought with persevering enthusiasm for any indica- 
tions of a relation between the order of appearance of organic forms 
in time and in embryonic development, and for evidence that species 
and genera of plants and animals have come into existence m the 
order which, according to the theory of evolution, might have been 
anticipated. 

It must be conceded that on the whole the testimony of the rocks is 
*jn favour of the doctrine of evolution. That there are difficulties still 
unexplained must be frankly granted. Mr. Darwin strongly insisted, 
and with obvious justice, on the imperfection of the geological record as 
one great source of these difficulties. Objections to the development 
theory may, as shown by Mr. Camithers, be drawn from the observed 
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order of succesbioti of plants, and the absence of transitional forms among 
them. Ferns, equisetums, and lycopods appear as far back as the Old 
Red Sandstone, not in simple or more generalized, but in more complex 
structures than their living representatives. The earliest kno-wn conifers 
were well-developed trees with woody structure and fruits as highly 
differentiated as those of their living representatives. The oldest 
dicotyledons yet found, those of the upper Cretaceous formations, contain 
representatives of the three great divisions of Apetalse, Monopetalse, and 
Polypetalse, in the same deposit. These “ are not generalized types, but 
differentiated forms which, during the intervening epochs, have not 
developed even into higher generic groups.” ^ 

Professor A. Agassiz has recently drawn attention to the parallelism 
between embryonic development and palaeontological history. Taking 
the sea-ui chins as an illustrative group, ho points out the inteiesting 
analogies between the immature conditions of living forms and the 
appearance of corresponding phases in fossil genera. Ho admits, how- 
ever, that no early type has yet been discovered whence star-fishes, 
sea-urchins, or ophiurans might have snrung ; that the several orders of 
echinoderms appear at the same time in the geological record, and that 
it is impossible to trace anything like a sequence of genera or direct 
filiation in the palaeontological succession of the echinids, though he 
does not at all dispute the validity of the theory which regards the 
present echinids as having come down in direct succession from those of 
older geological times.^ In the case of the numerous genera which have 
continued to exist without interruption from early geological periods 
and have been termed “ persistent types,” it is impossible not to admit 
that the existing forms are the direct descendants of those of former ages. 
If, then, some geneia have unquestionably been continuous, the evolu- 
tionist argues, it may reasonably be inferred that continuity has been 
the law, and that even where the successive steps of the change cannot 
be traced, every genus of the living woild is genetically related to other 
genera now extinct. 

Among the fossil mammalia many indications have been pointed out 
of an evolution of structure. Of these, one of the best known and most 
striking is the genealogy of the horse, as worked out by Professor 
0. C. Marsh.3 The original, and as yet undiscovered, ancestor of our 
modern horse had five toes on each foot. In the oldest known equine 
type (Eohippus— an animal about the size of a fox, belonging to 
the early part of the Eocene peiiod) there were four well-developed 
toes, with the rudiment of a fifth, on each fore-foot, and three on each 
hind foot. In a later part of the same ‘geological peiiod appeared the 
Orohippus, a creature of about the same size, but with only four toes in 
front and three behind. Traced upwards into 3 ounger divisions of the 
Tertiary series, the size of the animal increases, but the number of 
digits diminishes, until we reach the modem Eqms, with its single toe 
and rudimentary splint-bones. 

Another remarkable example, that of the camels, is cited by 
Professor E. D. Cope. The succession of genera is seen in the same 

‘ Oarruthers, Qeol Mag. 1876, p. 362. 

Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist. Nov. 1880, p. 369. “ Eeport on Echinoidea," Challenger 
Expediti(m, voL iii. p. 19. 

* Amer. Joum. 8ei. 1879, p. 499. 
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2)art8 of the bkeleton as in the case of the horse. The metatarsal and 
metaoaipal bonos are or are not co-ossifiod into a cannon bone ; the 
first and second superior incisor teeth are present, rudimentary or 
wanting, and the premolar number from four to one. The chronological 
succession of genera is given by Mr. Cope as follows ; 


No cannon bone. 
Incisor teeth present. 
4 premolars. 

Lower Miocene . . Poebrothcnmn. 

I Protolabis 

Procanielus. 

Pliocene and recent . ( 


Cannon bona present. 

Incisors 1 and 2 wanting. 

3 premolars. 2 piemolars. 1 prcmolnr. 


Pliauclienia, 

Cflmelns. 


Auebonia. 


Acooiding to this table, the Camelidm have gradually undcigone a 
consolidation of the bones of the feet, with a great reduction in Lho 
numbers of the incisor or premolar teeth. Mr. Cope indicates an 
interesting parallel between the palaeontological succession and the 
embryonic history of tho same parts of the skeleton, in the living camel. ^ 
Among tho Carnivora, as M. Gaudiy has pointed out, it is not only 
possible to trace tho ancestry of existing species, but to discover traits 
of union between genera which at present seem far removed.^ 

It is not necessary here to enter more fully into the biological 
aspect of this great subject. While the doctrine of evolution has 
now obtained the assent of the great majority of naturalists all over 
the globe, even the most strenuous upliolder of the doctrine must 
admit that it is attended with palaeontological difficulties which no 
skill or research has yet been able to remove. The problem of 
derivation remains insoluble, nor perhaps may we liope for any 
solution beyond one within the most indefinite limits of correctness. ’ 
But to the palaeontologist it is a matter of the utmost importance to 
feel assured that though he may never be able to trace the missing 
links in the chain of being, the chain has been unbroken and 
persistent from the beginning of geological time. 

It was remarked above (p. 6111) that while the general march of 
life has been broadly alike all over the world yet progress has been 
more rapid in some regions and perhaps in some grades of organic 
being than in others. It has been suggested that the climatic 
changes which have liad so dominant an influence in evolution 
would affect land plants before tliey influenced marine animals, and 
several instances are adduced wheie an older type of marine fauna 
is associated with a younger type of terrestrial flora. The flora of 
Ftinfkirchen in Hungary is Triassic in type but occurs in strata which 
have been classed with the Palaeozoic Zechstein. The upper 

* American Naturalist, 1880, p. 172. M. Gaudry traces an analogous process in tlif 
foot-bones of the ruminants of Tertiary time, “Lea enchainements du Monde Animal,” 
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Cretaceous flora of Aix la Chapelle, with its numerous dicotyledons, 
has a much more modern aspect than the contemporaneous fauna. 
In the Western Territories of North America much controversy has 
been raised as to the position of the “ Lignitic series ” its rich 
terrestrial flora having an undoubted Tertiary facies, while its fauna 
is Cretaceous. According to Fuchs the most important turning- 
point in the history of the plant-world is to be found not, as in the 
case of the terrestrial fauna, between the Sarmatian stage and the 
(7ow^ma-beds, but on an older horizon, namely between the first and 
second Mediterranean stage.^ 

From what has now been stated it will be understood that the 
existence of any living species or genus of plant or animal within a 
certain geographical area is a fact which cannot bo explained except 
by reference to the geological history of that species or genus. The 
existing forms of life are the outcome of the evolution which has 
been in progress during the whole of geological time. From this 
point of view the investigations of palaeontological geology are 
invested with the profoundest interest, for they bring, before us the 
history of that living creation of which we form a part. 

vi. Doctrine of Colonies. — M. Barrande, the distinguished 
author of the Systme Silurien de la Boheme, drew attention more 
than a quarter of a century ago to certain remarkable intercala- 
tions of fossils in the series of Silurian strata of Bohemia. He 
showed that, while these strata presented a normal succession of 
organic remains, there were nevertheless exceptional bands, which, 
containing the fossils of a higher zone, were yet included on different 
horizons among inferior portions of the series. He termed these 
precursory bands “ colonies,” and defined the phenomena as consisting 
in the partial co-existence of two general faunas, which, considered 
as a whole, were nevertheless successive. He supposed that during 
the later stages of his second Silurian fauna in Bohemia the first 
phases of the third fauna had already appeared, and attained some 
degree of development in some neighbouring but yet unknown 
region. At intervals, corresponding doubtless to geographical 
changes, such as movements of subsidence or elevation, volcanic 
eruptions, &c., communication was opened between that outer region 
and the basin of Bohemia. During these intervals a greater or less 
number of immigrants succeeded in making their way into the 
Bohemian area, but as the conditions for their prolonged continuance 
there were not yet favourable, they soon died out, and the normal 
fauna of the region resumed its occupancy. The deposits formed 
during these partial interruptions, notably graptolitic schists, and 
calcareous bands, accompanied by igneous sheets, contain, besides 
invading species, remains of some of the indigenous forms. 
Eventually, however, on the final extinction of the second fauna, 
and, we may suppose, on the ultimate demolition of the physical 

‘ B, Wei88, Neuet Jahrb, 1878, p. 180 ; also Z. Deutxch. Oeol. Gee, xxix. p. 252. 
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barriers hitherto only occasionally and temporarily broken, the third 
fauna, which had already sent successive colonies into the Bohemian 
area, now swarmed into it, and peopled it till the close of the Silurian 
period.^ 

This original and ingenious doctrine has met with much opposi- 
tion on the part of geologists and palaeontologists. Of the facts cited 
by M. Barrande there has been no question, but other explanations 
have been suggested for them. It has been said, for example, that 
the so-called colonies are merely bands of the Upper Silurian rocks 
or third fauna, which by great plications or fractures have been so 
folded with the older rocks as to seem regularly interstratified with 
them,^ the fossils of the colonies showing little or no mixture of 
Lower Silurian fossils, such as might have been expected had 
they been really coeval. But the author of the Syst'eme Silurien 
contends that of such foldings or fractures there is no evidence, but 
that, on the contrary, the sequence of the strata appears normal and 
undisturbed. Again, it has been urged that the difference of organic 
contents in these so-called colonies is due merely to a difference in 
the conditions of water and sea-bottom, particular species appearing 
with the conditions favourable to their spread, and disappearing 
when these ceased. But this contention is really included in M. 
Barrande’s theory. The species which disappear and reappear in 
later stages must have existed in the meanwhile outside of the area 
of deposit, which is precisely what he has sought to establish. It 
has been further alleged that no other examples have ever been 
found of the fauna of one distinct geological formation appearing 
unmixed in a formation of older date. Much of the opposition 
which his views have encountered has probably arisen from the feeling 
that if they are admitted they must weaken the value of palaeonto- 
logical evidence in defining geological horizons. A palaeontologist, 
who has been accustomed to deal with certain fossils as unfailing 
indications of particular portions of the geological series, is naturally 
unwilling to see his generalizations upset by an attempt to show 
that the fossils may occur on a far earlier horizon. 

If, however, without entering into the details of the Bohemian 
instances, we view this question from the broad natural history 
platform from which it was regaraed by M. Barrande, it is impossible 
not to admit that such phenomena as he has sought to establish in 
Bohemia must have often occurred in all geological periods and in 
all parts of the world. No one now believes in the sudden extinctior 
and creation of entire faunas. Every great fauna in the earth’i 
history must have gradually grown out of some pre-existing one 
and must have insensibly graduated into that which succeeded 

* The doctrine of colonies is developed in the “ Syst^ipe Silurien du centre de 1 
Boheme,” 1852, i. p. 73 ; “ Colonies dans le bassin Silurien de la Boh^me,” in Bull- Sw 
Oiol. France (2nd ser.), xvii. (1859), p. 602 ; “Defense des Colonies,” Prague, i. (1861 
ii. (1862), iii. (1865), iv. (1870), v. (1881). 

® This contention has recently been revived by Mr. J. B. Marr, who has gone ov( 
the ground in dispute in Bohemia. Q. J. Geol. 8oo. Nov» 1880, p. 605. 
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The occurrence of two very distinct faunas in two closely consecutive 
series of strata does not prove that the one abruptly died out and the 
other suddenly appeared in its place. It only shows, as Darwin has 
so well enforced, the imperfection of the geological record. In the 
interval between the formation of two such contrasted groups of 
rocks the fauna of the lower strata must have continued to exist 
elsewhere, and gradually to change into the newer facies which 
appeared when sedimentation recommenced with the upper strata. 
Distinct zoological provinces have no doubt been separated by 
narrow barriers in former geological periods, as they still are to-day. 
There seems, therefore, every probability that such migrations 
as M. Barrande has supposed in the case of the Silurian fauna of 
Bohemia have again and again taken place. 

That examples of these migrations have not been more frequently 
observed arises doubtless from the inherent imperfection of the geological 
record and from the difficulty of obtaining the lequisite palaeontological 
and stratigraphical data. But that remarkable instances of piecuisory 
appearances, apparently complete disappeaiances, and long subsequent 
reappearances of fossil forms have been chronicled among the stratified 
formations can admit of no doubt. One of the most inteiesting of these 
may be quoted here from its bearing on the Bohemian evidence of 
M. Barrande. Among the Lower Silunan rocks of the south of Scotland 
certain black anthracitic shales have long been known to extend for 
many miles along the strike of the strata from Moffatdalo towards the 
north-east and south-west. They contain a profusion of graptolites, 
which, however, are almost wholly confined to these dark bands. The 
associated grey shales, greywackes, and grits are usually barren of 
organic remains, but on every horizon of black shales the graptolites 
reappear. The total maximum thickness of the black- shale group may 
bo from 400 to 500 feet. Over these strata comes a series of massive 
greywacke, grit, and blue and groy shale, with a thickness of at least 
8000 or 10,000 feet, in which haidly any trace of an organism has 
been met with, though in some of the gritty and calcareous bands 
encrinites, jpetraia, trilobites, and a few brachiopods have been obtained. 
Next in succession lies another zone of black shale, in which the same 
graptolites once more reappear in extraordinary abundance. These 
organisms could evidently only flourish in the black carbonaceous mud. 
^yhen the conditions for the deposit of this sediment ceased the grapto- 
lites died out in the district, though they continued to live in other 
areas where they could find their appropriate habitat. No sooner, 
however, did the dark mud spread once more over the district than the 
graptolites swarmed in again and re-occupied their former sites. The 
interval of time represented by the 8000 or 10,000 feet of strata between 
the two black-shale zones must have been great, if estimated in years, 
yet it seems to have been accompanied with but little change in the 
graptolite fauna, though a few species occur in the later which have 
not been met with in the older zone.^ 

,, * order of sucoesBion of these Silurian strata has been worked out in detail by 
me officers the Geological Survey across the whole of the south of Sootlahd, and has 
oeen established by an overwhelming mass of evidence. 
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Numerous illustrations of the intimate connection between the 
appearance or reappearance of organic forms and the existence of certain 
physical conditions are to be found in formations, partly of a fluviatile or 
estuarine, and* partly of maiine origin. The Carboniferous Limestone 
of Scotland furnishes instructive examples. This formation consists of 
three divisions. The lowest of these contains some thick persistent 
bands of crinoidal limestone, which with their accompanying shales 
enclose an abundant marine fauna. The cential group consists mainly of 
sandstones and shales, with numerous seams of coal and ironstone. 
With a maximum thickness of fully 1500 feet, it contains in abundance 
the remains of teirestrial vegetation, but the corals, crinoids, product!, 
spirifeis, ortbidm, &c., so profusely developed in the limestones below 
are entirely absent, while other forms (aniJiracosia, anthracomya, rJiizodus, 
(jyracanihus, &c.), either unknown or laio among the limestones, take 
their place. It certainly might be thought that the older marine fauna 
had become extinct. Yet that this was not the case is proved by the 
reappoaiance of many of the old forms in an upper group of marine 
limestone forming the highest zone of the series. These organisms had 
been diiven out of the area by a change of conditions, but as soon as 
these unfavourable conditions passed away, leappeared from some 
neighbouring region, where they had continued to live and suffer slight 
modification.^ 

‘ For further illustrations of tho early appearance and long survival of species see 
postea, pp. 714, 716, 849. 
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STKATIGRAPHICAL GEOLOGY. 

This branch of the science arranges the rocks of the earth’s crust in 
the order of their appearance, and interprets the sequence of events 
of wliich tliey form the records. Its province is to cull from the 
other departments of geology the facts which may bo needed to sliow 
what has been the progress of our planet, and of each continent and 
country, from the earliest times of which the rocks have preserved 
any memorial. Thus from Mineralogy and Petrography it obtains 
information regarding the origin and subsequent mutations of 
minerals and rocks. From Dynamical Geology it learns by what 
agencies the materials of the earth’s crust have been formed, altered, 
broken, or upheaved. From Geotectonic Geology it understands 
how these materials have been built up into the complicated crust 
of the earth. From Paleontological Geology it receives in well- 
determined fossil remains a clue by which to discriminate the 
different stratified formations, and to trace the grand onward march 
of organized existence upon the planet. Stratigraphical geology 
thus gathers up the sum of all that is made known by the other 
departments of the science, and makes it subservient to the 
interpretation of the geological history of the earth. 

The leading principles of stratigraphy may be summed up as 
follows : 

1. In every stratigraphical research the fundamental requisite is 
to establish the order of superposition of the strata. Until this is 
accomplished it is impossible to arrange the relative dates and make 
out the sequence of geological history. 

2. The stratified portion of the earth’s crust, or Geological 
Becord, may be subdivided into natural groups or formations of 
strata, each marked throughout by some common genera or species 
of organic remains, or by a general resemblance in their palteon- 
tological type or character. 

o. Living species of plants and animals can be traced downward 
into the more recent g'eological formations; but grow fewer in 
number as they are followed into more ancient deposits. With their 
disappearance we encounter other species and genera which are no 
longer living. These in turn may be traced backward into earlier 
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formations, till they too cease, and their places are taken by yet 
older forms. It is thus shown that the stratified rocks contain the 
records of a gradual progression of organic types. A species which 
has once died out does not seem ever to have reappeared. But as 
has been already pointed out in reference to Barrande’s doctrine of 
colonies, a species may ithin a limited area appear in a formation 
older than that of which it is elsewhere characteristic, having 
temporarily migrated into the district from some neighbouring 
region where it had already established itself. 

4. When the order of succession of organic remains among the 
stratified rocks has once been accurately determined, it becomes an 
invaluable guide in the investigation of the relative age and struc- 
tural arrangements of rocks. Each zone or group of strata, being 
characterized by its own species or genera, may be recognized by 
their means, and the true succession of strata may thus be confidently 
established even in a country wherein the rocks have been greatly 
fractured, folded, or inverted. 

5. The relative chronological value of the divisions of the 
Geological Eecord is not to be measured by mere depth of strata. 
While a great thickness of stratified rock may be reasonably assumed 
to mark the passage of a long period of time, it cannot safely be 
affirmed that a much less thickness elsewhere repiesents a corre- 
spondingly diminished period. The truth of this statement may 
sometimes be made evident by an unconformability between two sets 
of rocks, as has already been explained. The total depth of both 
groups together may be, say 1000 feet. Elsewhere we may find a 
single unbroken formation reaching a depth of 10,000 feet ; but it 
would be utterly erroneous to conclude that the latter represents ten 
times the duration indicated by the two former. So far from this 
being the case, it might not be difficult to show that the minor 
thickness of rock really denoted by far the longer geological interval. 
If, for instance, it could be proved that the upper part of both the 
sections lay on one and the same geological platform, but that the 
lower unconformable series in the one locality belonged to a far 
lower and older system of rocks than the base of the thick conform- 
able series in the other, then it would Ibe clear that the gap marked 
by the unconformability really indicated a longer period than the 
massive succession of deposits. 

6. Fossil evidence furnishes the chief means of comparing the 
relative chronological value of groups of rock. A break in the 
succession of organic remains marks an interval of time often un- 
represented by strata at the place where the break is found. The 

' relative importance of these breaks, and therefore, probably, the 
comparative intervals of time which they mark, may be estimated 
by tne difference of the facies of the fossils on each side. If, for 
example, in one case we find every species to be dissimilar above and 
below a certain horizon, while in another locality only half of the 
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species on each side of a band are peculiar, we naturally infer, if the 
total number of species seems large enough to warrant the inference, 
that the interval marked by the former break was very much longer 
than that marked by the latter. But we may go further and compare 
by means of fossil evidence the relation between breaks in the succes- 
sion of organic remains and the depth of strata between them. 

Three series of fossiliferous strata, A, C, and H, may occur con- 
formably above each other. By a comparison of the fossil contents 
of all parts of A, it may be ascertained that, while some species are 
peculiar to its lower, others to its higher portions, yet the majority 
extend throughout the group. If now it is found that of the 
total number of species in the upper portion of A only one-third 
passes up into C, it may be inferred witli some probability that the 
time represented by the break between A and 0 was really longer 
than that required for the accumulation of the wliole of the group 
A. It might even be possible to discover elsewhere a thick in- 
termediate group B filling up the gap between A and C. In like 
manner were it to be discovered that, while the whole of the group 
C is characterized by a common suite of fossils, not one of the 
species and only one half of the genera pass up into H, the inference 
could hardly be resisted that the gap between the two groups 
marks the passage of a far longer interval than was needed for the 
deposition of the whole of C. And thus we reach the remarkable 
conclusion that, thick though the stratified formations of a country 
may be, in some cases they may not represent so long a total period 
of time as do the gaps in their succession,— in other words, that non- 
deposition has been in some areas more frequent and prolonged than 
deposition, or that the intervals of time which have been recorded 
by strata have sometimes not been so long as those which have not 
been so recorded. 

In all speculations of this nature, however, it is necessary to 
reason from as wide a basis of observation as possible, seeing that so 
much of the evidence is negative. Especially needful is it to bear 
in mind that the cessation of one or more species at a certain line 
among the rocks of a particular district may mean nothing more 
than that, owing to some change in the conditions of life or of 
deposition, these species were compelled to migrate, or became 
locally extinct at the time marked by that line. They may have 
continued to flourish abundantly in neighbouring districts for a long 
period afterward. Many examples of this obvious truth might be 
cited. Thus in a great succession of mingled marine, brackish-water, 
and terrestrial strata, like that of the Carboniferous Limestone series 
of Scotland, corals, crinoids, and brachiopods abound in the lime- 
stones and accompanying shales, but grow fewer or disappear in the 
sandstones, ironstones, clays, coals, and bituijiinous shales. An 
observer meeting for the first time with an instance of this dis- 
appearance, and remembering what he had read about ** breaks in 
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succession,” might be tempted to speculate about the extinction of 
these organisms, and their replacement by other and later forms of 
life, such as the ferns, lycopods, ganoid fishes, and other fossils so 
abundant in the overlying strata. But further research would show 
him that, high above the plant-bearing sandstones and coals, other 
limestones and shales might be observed, charged with the same 
marine fossils as before, and still further overlying groups of sand- 
stones, coals, and carbonaceous beds followed by yet higher marine 
liinestones. He would thus learn that the same organisms, after 
being locally exterminated, returned again and again to the same 
area. Such a lesson would probably teach him to pause before 
too confidently asserting that the highest bed in which certain 
fossils can be detected, marks really their final appearance in 
the history of life. An interruption in the succession of fossils 
m&j thus be merely temporary or local, one set of organisms 
having been driven to a different part of the same region, while 
another set occupied their place until the first was enabled to 
return. 

7. The Geological Eecord is at the best but an imperfect 
chronicle of the geological history of the earth. It abounds in gaps, 
some of which^ have been caused by the destruction of strata owing 
to metamorphism, denudation, or otherwise, some by original non- 
deposition^ as above^explained. Nevertheless it is from this record that 
the progress of the earth is chiefly traced. It contains the registers of 
the births and deaths of tribes of plants and animals which have from 
time to time lived on the earth. Probably only a small proportion 
of the total number of species which have appeared in past time have 
been thus chronicled, yet by collecting the broken fragments of the 
record an outline at least of the history of life upon the earth can be 
deciphered. 

It cannot be too frequently stated, nor too prominently kept in 
view, that, although gaps occur in the succession of organic remains 
as recorded in the rocks, there have been no such blank intervals in 
the progress of plant and animal life upon the globe. The march of 
life has been unbroken, onward and upward. Geological history, 
therefore, if its records in the stratified formations were perfect, ought 
to show a blending and gradation of epoch with epomi, so that no 
sharp divisions of its events could be made. But the record of the 
history has been constantly interrupted ; now by upheaval, now by 
volcanic outbursts, now by depression, now by protracted and 
extensive denudation. These interruptions serve as natural divisions 
in the chronicle, and enable the geologist to arrange his history into 
periods. As the order of succession among stratified rocks was first 
made out in Europe, and as many of the gaps in that succession were 
found to be widespread over the European area, the divisions which 
experience established for that portion of the globe came to be 
regarded as typical, and the names adopted for them were applied to 
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the rocks of other and far distant regions. This application has 
brought out the fact that some of the most marked geological breaks 
in Europe do not exist elsewhere, and, on the other hand, that some 
portions of the record are much more complete there than in other 
regions. Hence, while the general similarity of succession may 
remain, different subdivisions and nomenclature are required as we 
pass from continent to continent. 

A bed, or limited number of beds, characterized by one or more 
distinctive fossils, is termed a zone or horizon, and, as already 
mentioned, is often known by the name of a typical fossil, as the 
different zones in the Lias are by their special species of ammonite. 
Two or more such zones, united by the occurrence in them of a 
number of the same characteristic species or genera, may be called 
beds or an assise, as in the “Micraster beds or assise” of the 
Cretaceous system, whicli include the zones of M, cor-testudinarium 
and M. cor-angiiimm. Two or more sets of such connected beds or 
assises may be teimed a group or stage (otage). A number of 
groups or stages similarly related constitute a series, section 
(Abtheilung), or formation, and a number of series, sections, or 
formations may be united into a system.^ 

The nomenclature adopted for these subdivisions bears witness to 
the rapid growth of geology. It is a patch-work in which no 
uniform system nor language has been adhered to, but where the 
influences bjr which the progress of the science has been moulded 
may be distinctly traced. Some of the earliest names are lithologi- 
cal, and remind us of the fact that mineralogy and petrography 

‘ The unification of geological nomenclature tliroughout the world is one of tho 
objects aimed at by tho recently instituted “ Intel national Geological Congress," which 
at its late meeting at Bologna recommended the adoption of tho following terms, the 
most comprehensive being placed first ; 

T^iviswns of sedimentary formations. Corresponding chronological terms. 

Group. Era, 

System. Period 

Senes. Epoch. 

Stage. Age. 

As equivalents of Series, tho terras Section or Ahtheihmg may bo used ; as a subdivision 
of stage, the words JBeds or Assise. 

“ According to this scheme, ” Mr. Topley, one of tho s6cretaries, remarks, “ wo.would 
speak of tho Palaeozoic Group or Era, the Silurian System or Period, the Ludlow Series 
or EiX)ch, and tho Aymestry Stage or Age. The term ' formation ’ raises a difficulty, 
because this word is used by English geologists in a sense unknown abroad. To bring 
our nomenclature into confonnity with that of other nations it will bo necessary to use 
the word only as descriptive of the mode of formation, or of tho material composing tho 
rock. We may speak of the * Carboniferous Formation ’ as a group of beds containing 
toal : but not as a name for a set of rocks apart from tlio mineral contents. In like 
manner, we may speak of the ‘ Chalk Formation ’ but not of the ‘ Cretaceous Forma- 
tion.’ ” (Oeol. Mag. 1881, p. 557.) It may be doubted whether the recommendations 
of any congress, international or other, will be powerful enough to alter the established 
usages of a language. The term group has l»en so universally employed in English 
literature for a division subordinate in value to series and system that tho attempt to 
alter its significance would introduce far more confusion than can possibly arise from 
ite retention in the accustomed sense. 
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S receded geology in the order of birth — Chalkl- Oolite, Greensand, 
[illstone Grit. Others are topographical, and oear witness to the 
localities where formations were nrst observed, or are typically 
developed — Oxfordian, Poitlandian, Kimeridgian, Jurassic, Rhsetic, 
Permian, Neocomian. Others are taken from local English 
provincial names, and remind us of the special debt we owe to 
William Smith, by whom so ma»y of them were fii*st used — Lias, 
Gault, Crag, Oornbrasli. Others recognize an order of superposition 
as already established among formations — Old Red Sandstone, New 
Red Sandstone ; while still another class is founded upon numerical 
considerations — Dyas, Trias. By common consent it is admitted that 
names taken from the region where a formation or group of rocks is 
^pically developed, are best adapted for general use. Cambrian, 
Silurian, Devonian, Permian, Jurassic, are of this class, and have 
been adopted all over the globe. 

But whatever be the name chosen to designate a particular 
group of strata, it soon comes to be used as a chronological or 
homotaxial term, apart altogether from the Ijthological character 
of the strata to which it is applied. Thus we speak of the Chalk or 
Cretaceous system, and embrace under that term formations which 
may contain no chalk ; and we may describe as Silurian a series of 
strata utterly unlike in lithological characters to the formations in 
the typical Silurian country. In using these terms we unconsciously 
adopt the idea of relative date. Hence such a word as Chalk or 
Cretaceous does not so much suggest to the geologist the group of 
strata so called, as the interval of geological history which these 
strata represent. He speaks of the Cretaceous, Jurassic, and Cam- 
brian periods, and of the Cretaceous fauna, the Jurassic flora, the 
Cambrian trilobites, as if these adjectives denoted simply epochs of 
geological time. 

The Geological Record is classified into five main divisions : — (1) 
the Archaean, sometimes called Azoic (lifeless), or Eozoic (dawn of 
life); (2) the Palaiozoic (ancient life) or Primary; (3) the 
Mesozoic (middle life) or Secondary ; (4) the Cainozoic (recent 
life) or Tertiary, and (5) the Post-Tertiary or Quaternary. These 
divisions are further ranged into systems, each system into series, 
sections, or formations, each formation into groups or stages, and 
each group into single zones or horizons. The following generalized 
table exhihits the order in which the chief subdivisions appear. 
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PART I.— ArchuEan. 

§1. General Characters. 

From underneath tlie most ancient fossiliferons stratified 
formations there rises to the surface in many parts of the globe a 
series of thoroughly crystalline schists and massive rocks. These 
fundamental formations have been regarded by some writers as 
portions of the primeval crust of the globe— traces of the surface that 
first congealed upon tlie molten nucleus. They are regarded by 
others as probably metamorphosed sediments which may belong to 
many different periods of geological history. Apart from the 
disputed question of their origin, they are everywhere acknowledged 
to include the oldest known rocks. Hence in so far as geological 
history is recorded m rock-formations they must bo taken as its 
starting-point. In attempting to fix their relative date we first 
observe -that they lie unconformably below succeeding formations. 
But this relation obviously goes only a short way in establishing 
their chronology. Nor are lithological characters much more 
valuable for the purpose. It must be conceded that these rocks may 
have originated at many widely separated periods of early geological 
time, but that as yet no means have been devised of establishing any 
generally applicaole tests of their relative antiquity. Hence for 
want of any satisfactory means of discrimination, these ancient 
crystalline masses must be, at least provisionally, classed under one 
common name. They were formerly, and are still by some writers, 
called Primitive; but the term Archaean, first proposed by Dana, 
has been generally adopted for them both in America and in 
Britain. 

Archaean rocks everywhere present the same general characters. 
For the most part they consist of gneiss in many varieties, passing 
into various schists, among which occur subordinate bands of 
hornblendic and pyroxenic rocks, limestone, dolomite, serpentine, 
quartzite, graphite, haematite, magnetite, Ac. The rocks have a 
general stratified structure, but the individual beds often present 
great irregularities of thickness, being specially prone to a lenticular 
development. Occasionally they dip continuously for some 
distance at angles of 40® or less ; but more usually they are greatly 
plicated, and sometimes exhibit the most extraordinarily complex 
puckerings. The gneiss shades off into a non-foliated rock which 
occurs with it in alternating bands, but is in structure a true granite. 
Occasionally bands of this granite wander across the foliation of th^ 
^eis^. But they evidently belong to the period and processes of 
the j^eiss formation, and cannot be classed as later intrusive 
eruptions. Everywhere the various bands of gneiss, and inter- 
stratified layers of schist or other crystalline rock are intimately 
united to each other by a minute felting together of their component 

crystals. 
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Though no general order of succession has been observed among 
Archaean rocks, there is usually a difference between the texture of 
the lower and upper parts. The former are commonly coarser and 
more granitoid. They consist mainly of gneiss, with bands and 
, veins of granite. The upper portions, less coarsely crystalline, are 
composed of mica-schists, talc-schists, chlorite-schists, and clay-slates, 
among which veins of granite and other crystalline massive rocks 
are less frequent. In Central Europe there appears to be a gradation 
from the lowest up into the latest portion of the thick Archaean 
series. In Canada, however, a marked line of unconformability 
exists between the gneisses (Laurentian) and the overlying slates, 
conglomerates, quartzites, and limestones (Huronian). Logan even 
traced an unconformability between the lower and upper part of the 
gneiss. The occurrence of occasional bands of coarse conglomerate 
among the Archaean rocks in different countries, especially in Canada, 
where they occur among the limestones and ■schists, points to 
elevation of land, and littoral erosion during the formation of these 
rocks. 

The analogies between the structure of Archaean rocks and that 
of crystalline schists which have been produced by the metamor- 
phisra of ordinary sedimentary formations have been already 
pointed out (Book IV. Bart VIII.). The Archaean gneisses and 
schists are distinctly bedded, and their alternations of schists, quartz- 
ites, and marbles, closely resemble those of the shales, sandstones, 
and limestones of younger geological periods. The conglomerates 
above alluded to furnish unquestionable evidence of an original 
clastic structure in some of the strata. The grains, streaks, layers, 
and thicker zones of graphite in the gneiss remind the observer of 
the way in which coaly matter is diffused through the sandstones 
and shales of the Coal-measures. Hence it is difficult to avoid the 
inference, that these ancient crystalline rocks represent former 
marine sediments. 

In one of the Archaean (Laurentian) limestones of Canada, speci- 
mens have been found of a remarkable mixture of calcite and 
serpentine. These minerals are arranged in alternate layers, the 
calcite forming the main framework of the substance, with the 
serpentine (sometimes loganite, pyroxene, &o.) disposed in thin, 
wavy, inconstant layers, as if filling up flattened cavities in the 
calcareous mass. So different from any ordinary mineral segregation 
with which he was acquainted did this arrangement appear to Logan, 
that he was led to regard the substance as probably of organic origin. 
This opinion was adopted, and the structure of the supposed fossil 
Was worked out in detail by Dr. Dawson of Montreal, who pro- 
nounced the organism to be the remains of a massive foraminifer 
which h5 called Eozoon, and which he believed must have grown in 
large thick sheets over the sea-bottom. This opinion was confirmed 
by Dr. W. B. Carpenter, who, from additional and better preserved 
specimens, described a system of internal canals having the characters 
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of those in true foraminiferal structures. Other observers, notably 
Professors King and Rowney of Galway and Mobius of Kiel, have 
opposed the organic nature of Eozoon, and have endeavoured to 
show that the supposed canals and passages are merely infiltration 
veinings of serpentine in the calcite. In some cases, however, the 
“ canal-system is not filled with serpentine but with dolomite, which 
seems to prove that the cavities must have existed before either 
dolomite or serpentine was introduced into the substance. Dr. 
Carpenter contends that the disposition of these passages in his 
decalcified specimens is very regular, and quite unlike any mineral 
infiltration with which he is acquainted. In the Archsean rocks of 
Bohemia and Bavaria specimens were some years ago obtained 
showing a structure like that of the Canadian Eozoon, They were 
accordingly described as of organic origin, under the respective 
names of Eozoon Bolieniieum and E. Bavaricum. But their true 
mineral nature appears to be now generally admitted. 

The opinion of the organic nature of Eozoon has been supposed 
to receive support from the large quantity of graphite found 
throughout the Archaean rocks of Canada and the northern parts of 
the United States, This mineral occurs partly in veins, but chiefly 
. disseminated in scales and laminae in the limestones and as in- 
dependent layere. Dr. Dawson estimates the aggregate amount of it 
in one band of limestone in the Ottawa district as not less than from 
20 to 30 feet, and he thinks it is hardly an exaggeration to say that 
there is as much carbon in the Laurentian as in equivalent areas of 
the Carboniferous system. He compares some of the pure bands of 
graphite to beds of coal, and maintains that no other source for their 
origin can be imagined than the decomposition of carbon dioxide by 
living plants. In the largest of three beds of graphite at St. John 
he has found what he considers may be fibrous structure indicative 
of the existence of land-plants. 

Still further evidence in favour of organized existence during 
Archaean time in the North American area has been adduced from 
the remarkably thick and abundant masses of iron-ore associated 
with the Laurentian rocks of Canada and the United States. Dr. 
Sterry Hunt has called attention to these ores as proving the 
precipitation of iron by decomposing vegetation during the Lauren- 
tian period on a more gigantic scale than at any subsequent 
geological epoch.^ Some of the beds of magnetic iron range up to 
200 feet in thickness. Large masses also of hmmatite and titanife- 
rous iron, as well as of iron sulphides, occur in the Canadian Archaean 
series. 

Besides the granitic and other veins and bands which are so * 
intimately associated especially with the older and more crystalline 
portions of the Archaean rocks, there have been noticed, in the 
younger portions, more or less satisfactory traces of contemporaneous 
volcanic action. In the iron regions of Lake Superior beds of 
* “ Geology of Canada,” 1863, p. 573. 
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crystalline diabase are intercalated with the Huronian quartzites. 
In various localities in Wales and England what have been described 
as rhyolitic lavas and coarse agglomerates occur in supposed insular 
areas of Archaean rocks. 

Among masses so thoroughly crystalline in structure, crystalline 
minerals, as may be expected, are specially abundant. Among 
these may be mentioned hornblende, actinolite, tremolite, pyroxene, 
vesuvianite, serpentine, kyanite, graphite, garnet, epidote, apatite, 
tourmaline, wollastonite, zircon, fluor-spar, pyrite, chalcopyrite, 
magnetite, titaniferous iron, and haematite. Some of these minerals 
(iron-ores, hornblende, apatite) occasionally form massive lenticular 
bands as well as run in a diffused form through the limestone or 
gneiss. Certain regions (Sweden, Erzgebirge, &c.) abound in veins 
of metallic ores — gold, silver, copper, lead, &c. 

The largest areas of Archman rocks now exposed at the surface 
are in the northern parts of Europe and North America. Elsewhere 
they rise as isolated insular spaces surrounded with younger 
formations. 


§ 2. — Local Development. 

Britain. — In no part of the European area are these ancient rooks 
better seen than in the north-west of Scotland. Their position there, 
previously indicated by Macculloch and Hay Cunningham, was first 
definitely established by Murchison, who showed that they possess a 
dominant strike to N.N.W., and are unconformably overlaid by all the 
other rocks of the Scottish Highlands. (See Fig: 300.) They form 
nearly the whole of the Outer Hebrides, and occupy a variable belt of 
the western paits of the counties of Sutherland and Ross. Murchison 
proposed to term them the Fundamental or Lewisian Gneiss from the 
isle of Lewis— the chief of the Hebrides. Afterwards he called them 
Laurentian, regarding them as the equivalent of some part of the great 
Laurentian system of Canada. They consist of a tough massive gneiss 
usually homblendic, with bands of hornblende-rock, hornblende-schist, 
actinolite-schist, eclogite, mica-schist, sericite-schist, and other crystal- 
line rocks. In two or three places they enclose bands of limestone, but 
neither in these nor in any other parts of their mass has the least trace 
of any organic structure been detected. In traversing the western 
sea-board, from Cape Wrath to Loch Torridon, I have ascertained that 
these ancient rocks aie disposed in several broad anticlinal and synclinal 
folds, the angles of dip often not exceeding from 30° to 40°, and the strata 
succeeding each other with unexpected regularity, though here and 
there showing great local crumpling. The lower portions of the series 
are on the whole more massive than the upper, and more traversed by 
•• pegmatite veins. Between Loch Laxford and Cape Wrath this lower 
division has a distinctly pinkish tint from the colour of its abundant 
orthoolase, and the number and size of its pegmatite veins. Some of 
the lowest bands of the formation may be observed along an anti- 
clinal fold north of Loch Inver, where one of the most conspicuous rooks 
is an unctuous sericitic schist. The upper division cannot be sharply 
defined, but is on the whole marked by the relative thinness of its beds, 
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with a mnch larger development of schists, and a great diminution in 
the quantity of pegmatite— characters particularly well seen at Gairloch. 
No satisfactory estimate has yet been made of the probable thickness of 
these rocks. On the lowest calculation it must amount to at least 
20,000 feet. 

Several features in the structure of this gneiss desorvo attention. 
The pegmatite has been described as an intrusive granite traversing 
the gneiss in veins. In many cases, it is true, this rock looks as if it 
had been forcibly injected, for the foliation of the gneiss is abiuptly 
bent up on either side of the pegmatite. But besides the difficulty of 
conceiving that the ooatsoly crystalline materials of these veins ever 
could have been in such a state of igneous fusion or aquo-igneous 
plasticity as to be capable of being injected into rente of the surrounding 
lock, there are some characteristics which seem to make it nearly certain 
that the pegmatite belongs to tho same series of crystalline processes by 
which the gneiss itself was produced. Tho saino mass of pegmatite 
maybe observed in one place regularly interbeddod with tho gneiss (Fig. 
1115), and at another place traversing H in different directions (Fig. 1U6). 
But in both conditions there is tho most intimate crystalline union of 
the pegmatite with the gneiss, the crystals of each rook dovetailing into 
each other. Here and there, too, tho crumpled folia of gneiss pass into 
pegmatite, in which a rude crumpled foliation may bo detected. At 
Cape Wrath, alternate thin layers of gneiss and pegmatite occur with 
as perfect regularity and as insensible gradations of structure as among 
the ordinary folia in any part of the gneiss (Fig. 315). But one of tho 



I'lG. 315.— Gneiss with intbrstratified bands op Pegmatite, Cape Wrath, 


most singular facts remains to be noticed. In a number of examples 
from Ca^ Wrath to Loch Laxford I have observed that m pegmatite 
veins which cut across the gneiss, a rude foliation has bee® developed, 
parallel in a general sense to that of the gneiss on either side (Fig. 317). 
Such cases suggest that the pegmatite veins were produced before the 
process of foliation in the surrounding rock was completed, so that the 
materials of the veins were to some extent affected by its later stages.^ 

. ^^other conspicuous feature, especially of the lower massive gneiss, 
m the occurrence of geodes and lenticular bands or layers of black horn- 
blende or of a mixture of hornblende with a little felspar or qilartz, less 
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commonly black mica. Kernel b of tliis nature, a foot or more in 
diameter, may be observed on Loch Tonidon, consisting of massive 
cleavable hornblende. At this locality also some good examples occur of 
a structure in the gneiss where certain laminae display a remarkable 



Fig. 317 .-— Foliation of. a Pegmatite Vein in Gneiss, Loch Laxfoed. 


gneiss and the parallel bands of pegmatite, granite, syenite, and oth 
massive rocks inter-stratified with it, as if these were not of subseque 
origin, but were contemporaneously-formed parts of the gneiss. 

Recent observations by Professor Hull and Messrs, Symes and Wil^' 
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son, of the Geological Survey of Ireland, have shown that in Donegal 
there exists a massive granitic gneiss which they identify with the funda- 
mental gneiss of the north-west of Scotland, and which they find to bo 
covered unoonformably by the quartzites, limestones, and other crystalline 
rocks, that were shown by Harkness to be continuations of the similar 
series of Lower Silurian masses in the Scottish Highlands. The charac- 
teristic red Cambrian sandstone of the later region, however, has not been 
detected in Ireland.^ 

In England and Wales certain isolated tracts of crystalline rocks have 
been recently referred by Dr. Hicks, Professor Bdbney,^ and others to a 
pre-Cambrian age. Beneath the fossiliferous Cambrian strata of St. 
David’s certain crystalline masses appear in wliich, according to Dr. 
Hicks, there is a lower group (Dimetian) consisting of quartzoso and 
granitoid rocks, including coarse gneiss, band.s of impure limestone or 
dolomite, schists, and dolerites ; a middle gionp (Arvonian) composed 
essentially of contemporaneous volcanic rocks, rhyolitic folsites, volcanic 
breccias and halleflintas or felsitic tuffs, foiiuing, with the foregoing 



Fia. 318.— Puckered LAMiNiE between parallel Bands op Gneiss, 

Loch Tohbidon. 

group, a total nearly 15,000 feet thick ; and an upper group (Pebidian) 
made up of slaty and comparatively little altered rocks, and fully 3000 
feet thick. In North Wales and Anglesea other aieas of crystalline rock 
have been assigned to a similar geological position. Professor Bonney 
has described some of the masses as true lavas having so perfect a 
rhyolitic struotuie that they might almost be classed with lecent 
rhyolites, and as being of contemporaneous origin with the rocks 
among which they lie, for fragments derived from them are abundant in 
the strata overljing them up to the base of the Cambiian series. On 
the other hand; Professor Hamsay believes that the so-called “Pte- 
Cambrian” areas are only highly metamorphosed portions of the 
Cambrian rooks with associated igneous intrusions.'* Again, in the 

, * Geol. Mag. 1881, p. 506. Kinnhan, Op. cit. p. 427. Hull, Trans. Eoy. ThMin 8 oc. 
i-(2ad.8er.), 1882, p. 243. 

* Qwarf. Journ. Geol, 800 , xxxiii. pp. 229; xxxiv. p. 285, 295. Geol, Mag. 1879, 
P* 483. 

* Quart. Journ. Geol. 8oe. xxxiv. p. 144 ; xxxv. pp. 806, 309, 821. Hughoe, Op. cit. 

P- xxxvi. p. 237. 

Mm. Geol. Survey^ vol. iii., “Geology of North Wales.” Dr, Callaway (Q. J- Geol. 
xxxvii. p. 210) has described the gneissic and slaty rocks of Anglesea as Aicheean. 
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Malvern Hills, a ridge of crystalline honiblendic rooks has been classed 
as of Pi e-Cambrian date.^ In the Wrekin Mr. Allport ^ has found a 
nucleus of rhyolitic lava with rhyolitic agglomerate underlying 
quaitzite, which according to Dr. Callaway is] older than the Lingula 
Flags.^ Ancient as these volcanic masses are, they present remaikably 
perfect spherulitic and perlitic structures. Lastly, from amid the 
Triassic plains of Leicestershire rises an insular aiea of rocky hills’ com- 
posed of various crystalline rocks, winch by the Geological Survey have 
been classed as altered Cambrian, by Messrs. Hill and Bonney as pro- 
bably of pre-Cambrian date.^ They consist of three great groups, among 
which volcanic agglomeiates and tuffs form a large paiL It will bo 
observed that in all these tracts of presumed Archtean rocks in England 
and Wales, lavas and volcanic detrital masses are especially prominent. 
No evidence of an}*” contemporaneous volcanic materials has yet been 
detected in the extensive Archman tracts of Scotland. 

Scandinavia. — In Scandinavia,® Archoean rocks (Grundfjeldet, Urge- 
birgo) occupy extensive areas. They consist chiefly of gneiss, but 
include also quartzite, qnaitz-conglojncrate, quartz-schist, hornblende- 
schist, mica-schist, limestone, dolomite, with granite, pegmatite, amphi- 
bolite, garnet-rock, syenite, gabbro, labradoiite-rock, olivine-rock, serpen- 
tine, &o. No general order of succession has yet been determined, though 
a clear arrangement into distinct zones is in many jilaces observable. 
Thus in Rukedal (Southern Norway) a mass, .'{900 feet thick, of quartzite, 
quai tz-schist and interbedded seams of hoinblende-schist, lies upon a 
group of hornblende-schists and grey gneiss traversed by abundant 
granite veins. Tliin bands of limestone occasionally occur in the gneiss, 
us near Christiansand, where they have yielded many minerals, especially 
vesuvianite, coccolite, scapolite, phlogopite, chondrodite, and black spinel. 
Apatite with magnetite, titamferous iron, haematite, and other ores forms 
a marked feature of the Norwegian Aicha3an series. The same rocks 
range into Sweden, where a led gneiss is found in the western, and 
a grey gneiss in the eastern distiicts. The former has been observed 
oveilying the latter. The youngest division of the series consists of fine- 
grained to compact eurites or halleflintas, with bands of crystalline lime- 
stone. Granite and other eruptive rocks abound. The most impoitant 
mineral masses in an industrial sense are thick beds and lenticular 
masses of iron-oro (Dannemora, Filipstad, &c.). 

Central Europe. — From Scandinavia rocks presumed to be Archasan 
range through Finland into the north-west of Russia, reappearing in the 
north-east of that vast empire in Petchoia Land down to the White Sea, and 
rising in the nucleus of the chain of the Uial Mountains, and still further 
south in Podolia. In Central Europe they appear as islands in the midst 
of more recent formations. Among the Carpathian Moi^ntains they pro- 

* Holl, Qua) t. Journ, Geol. 8oc. xxi, p. 72. 

® Op. cit. xxxui. p. 440. 

* Op. cit. xxxiv. p. 754 ; xxxv. p. 643 ; xxxvi. p. 536. 

* Hill and Bonney, Q J Geol. Soc. xxxiii. p. 754 , xxxiv. p. 199 ; xxxvi. p. 337. 

* Keilhan, “ Daea Norvegica,” iii. (1850). Kjerulf, Udsigt over det Sydlige Norges 
Geologi,” Chiistiania, 1879 (translated into German by Gurlt, and published by Cohen, 
Bonn. 1880). A. E. Tornebobm, “Die Schwcdisclien Hochgebirge,” Schioed. Akad. 
Stookliolm, 1873. “Das Urterntorium Schwedens,” Neues Jahrh. 1874, p. 131. Karl 
Pettersen, Geologiske Undersogelser inden Tromsd Amt, &c., Norske Videnshdb. Skrift, vi. 
44; vii. 261. 
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trude at a number of points. Westwards of the central portion of the 
Alpine chain they rise in a more continuous belt, and show numerous 
mineralogical varieties, including protogine, mica-schist, and many other 
schists, as well as limestone and serpentine. But their most compact 
area, ana most intelligible sections are to be found in the region that 
extends southward from Dresden through Bavaria and Bohemia between 
the valley of the Danube and the headwaters of the Elbe. They are 
there divided into two well-marked groups— (a) led gneiss, containing 
pink orthoclase and a little white potash-mica, covered by (h) grey gneiss, 
containing white or giey felspar, and abundant dark magnesia-mica. 
According to Gumbel the former (called by him the Bojan gneiss) may 
be traced as a distinct formation associated with granite, but with very 
few other kinds of cr} stalline or schistose rocks, while the latter (termed 
the Ileicynian gneiss) consists of gneiss with abundant interstratifications 
of many other schistose rocks, graphitic limestone, and sei pontine. The 
Hercynian gneiss is oveilaid by mica-schist, above wliicli comes a vast 
mass of argillaceous schists and shales. In Bohemia these overlying 
crystalline clay-slates, and schists (E^ago A of Barrando) giaduato up- 
ward into undoubted clastic rocks known as the Pribram shales, un- 
conformably over which come conglomerates and sandstones lying at the 
base of the fossiliferous series.^ In the Pyrenees the existence of 
Pro-Cambrian granites, with associated well-stiatifiod masses of gneiss, 
mica-schist, limestone, <fec., has been determined.* 

America. — In Noith America Archman rocks cover a large part of 
the continent from the Arctic Circle southwards to the great lakes. In 
Canada, where they were studied in detail by Logan, they consist of two 
divisions. The lower of these, termed Laurentian, from its abundant 
development along the shores of the St. Lawrence, was estimated by 
him to bo about 30,000 feet thick, but neither its top nor base has been 
seen. It has been divided into two series — (1) a lower formation more 
than 20,000 feet thick, consisting chiefly of granite, orthoclase gneiss, 
liands of quartz-rock, schists, ii on-ore, and limestone containing Iho 
Eozoon above rofeiTed to ; and (2) an upper formation fully 10,000 feet 
thick, composed also, for tbo most part, of gneiss, but marked by the 
occurrence of bands of Labrador felspar, as well as schist, iron-ore, and 
limestone. The upper division has been stated to lie unconformably 
on the lower. Mr, Selwyn, however, has recently contended that the 
limestone-bearing series rests conformably upon a massive granitoid 
gneiss, to which he would restrict the term Laurentian, classing the 
limestones in the next or Huronian system.^ 

Above the Laurentian rocks in the region of Lake Huron lies a vast 
mass of slates, conglomerates, limestones, and quartz-rocks, attaining a 
depth of from 10,000 to 20,000 feet. They are termed Huronian. No 

• The following references to descriptions of the Archocan rocks of Central Europe 
may bo useful. Saxony, &c , Creducr, Zeitsch. Deutsch. Geol Ges. 1877, p. 757. Expla- 
nations accompanying the sheets of the Geological Survey Map of Saxony, particularly 
^ctions Geringswaldo, Geyer, Glauchau, Hohenstein,, Peiiig, Rochlitz, Waldheim. 
Bavaria and Bohemia, Gumbel, Geognostischo Beschreibung des Ostbayerifecben 
Grenzgebirges, Gotha, 1868 ; Jokely, Jahrh. Geol. BeichmmtaU, vi. p. 355 ; viii. p. 1, 516 ; 
^kowsky, “Die Gneissformation des Eulengebirges " (Habilitationschrift), Leipzig 
(Engelmann), 1878. 

• ^rrigou, Bull. Soc. Geol. France, i. (1873), p. 418. 

• Nat. ISiet. /8bc., Montreal, February, 1879. 
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fossils have been found in them ; but they must be much younger 
than the Laurentian rocks, on which they rest unconformably, and from 
which they have been in part at least derived. 

Crystalline gneisses, schists, and other associated rocks occur, as in 
Europe, in the cores of many of the chief mountain ranges of North 
America, and have witli more or less confidence been assigned to the 
Archeean series, for example, in the Appalachian chain, and in many of 
the separate ranges comprised among the Kocky Mountains, It is 
probable, however, that some of the rocks included in this reference are 
mctamorphic rocks of much later date. In the Wahsatch Mountains, 
Utah, certain granites, included as Archa3an, have been shown to bo 
younger than the Carboniferous period.^ 

India. — In India the oldest known rocks are gneisses which underlie 
the most ancient Paloeozoic formations, and appear to belong to two 
poiiods. The older oi Bundolkund gneiss is covered unconformably by 
certain “ transition ” or “ submetamorphic ” locks, which, as they approach 
the younger gneiss, become altered and intersected by granitic intrusions. 
The younger or peninsular gneiss is therefore believed to be a meta- 
morphic series unconformable to the older gneiss. Iri the western 
Himalayan chain there arc likewise two gneisses — a central gneiss 
probably Aicliman and an u[)por gneiss formed by the raotamorphism of 
older ’Pal leozoic rocks into which it passes, and which lie unconformably 
on the older gneiss and contain abundant fiagments derived from it.^ 
New Zealand and Australia.— In the South Island of New 
Zealand the most ancient Palmozoic rocks are underlaid by vast masses 
of crystalline foliated rocks traceable nearly continuously on the west 
side of the main watershed. They consist chiefly of varieties of gneiss 
which are coarse and granitoid in the lower parts. In Canterbury there 
is a contial zone of micaceous, talcoso, and graphitic schists overlaid by 
chlorite- and hornblende-schists, and lastly by a quartzitic zone interleaved 
with schists.'^ Similar rocks run southward through the west of Otago. 
The centre of this province is occupied also by a broad band of gently 
inclined mica-schists. These rocks — the main gold-bearing series of 
Otago— are believed by Captain Hutton to be not less than 60,000 feet 
thick, and aie luferred by him to a later foimation than the more 
crystalline gneiss ; but I)r. Haast regards them as only the upper part 
of the great fundamental granitic gneiss of the island. 

In Australia large areas of granite and of crystalline-schists occur, 
but their precise relations have not yet been worked out. Some of these 
rocks have been desciibedby Selw}n, Ulrich, and others, as metamor- 
phosed Palajozoic formations. But there are not improbably other areas 
referable to an Arclnean series. 

* Amer. Jouin Sci. xix. (1880), p. 3C3 

* Medlicott and Blanford, “Manual of Geology of India," pp. xviii. xxvi. Buttheie 
are younger Indian schistose rocks from which these must be distinguished. In the 
Himalayan region there is a senes of gneisses and schists below which he comparatively 
unaltered bods of supia-triassic age. 

* Haast’s “ Geology of Canterbury," p. 252. 

* “ Geology of Ot^o,” p. 31. 
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PART IT. — Paleozoic. 

Under the "oncral term Paltoozoic or Primary are now in- 
cluded all the older sedimentary formations containing organic re- 
mains, up to the top of the Periniaii system. Tlieso rocks consist 
mainly of sandy and muddy sediment with occasional intiu’calated 
zones of limestone. They everywhere Ix^ar witness to comparatively 
shallow water and the proximity of land. Their IVeqiumt alti'rna- 
tions of sandstone, shale, conglomerate, and other detrital materials, 
their abundant rippled and sun-cracked surfaces, marked often with 
burrows and trails of worms, as well as the prevalent character of 
their organic remains, show that they must havt' boon deposited in 
areas of slow subsidence, bordering continental or insular masses of 
land. As regards the organisms of which they have preserved the 
casts, the Paheozoic rocks, as far as the present ovidem'e goes, may 
be grouped into two divisions — an older and a newer : — tlio former 
(from the base of the Cambrian to the top of the Silurian system) 
distinguished more especially by the abundance of its graptolitic, 
trilobitic, and brachiopodous fauna, and by the absence of vertebrate 
remains ; the latter (from the top of the Silurian to the top of the 
Permian system) by the number and variety of its fislies and 
amphibians, the disappearance of graptolites and trilobites, and 
the abundance of its cryptogamic terrestrial flora. 


Section I.— Cambrian. 

§ 1.-— General Characters. 

In those regions of the world where the relations of the Archeoan 
to the oldest Palaeozoic rocks aro most clearly exposed and have 
been most carefully studied, a more or less marked uuconformability 
has been observed between the t\^o series. ISuch a break points 
no doubt to the lapse of a vast interval of timo during which the 
Archaean formations, after suffering much crumpling and meta- 
morphism, were ridged up into land and were then laid open to 
prolonged denudation. These changes seem to have been more 
especially prevalent in the northern part of the northern hemisphere. 
At all events there is evidence of extensive upheaval of land m the 
north-west of Europe and across the northern tracts of North 
America prior to the deposit of the earliest remaining portions of the 
Palaeozoio formations. These strata indeed wei’e derived from the 
degradation of that northern land, and we may form some idea of its. 
magnitude from the enormous piles of sedimentary rock which have 
been formed out of its waste. To this day much of the land in the 
boreal tracts of the northern hemisphere still consists of Archa 3 an 
gneiss. We cannot affirm that the primeval northern land was 
lofty; but if it was not, it must have been subjected to repeated 
renewals of elevation, to compensate for the loss of height which it 
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suffered in the denudation that provided material for the deep 
masses of Palaeozoic sedimentary rock. 

The earliest system or connected suite of deposits in the Palaeozoic 
series has received the name of Cambrian — a term first proposed by 
Sedgwick for the most ancient sedimentary rocks of North Wales 
(Cambria).^ By far the largest mass of these rocks is unfossiliferous, 
so that their identification m different countries is often entirely 
arbitrary. The extent and limit of the Cambrian system are 
probably best seen in the British Islands. 

EooiiS. — The rocks of the Cambrian scries present great uni- 
formity of lithological character over the globe. They consist of 
grey and reddish grits or greywackes, quartzites, and conglomerates 
with shales and slates. Their false-bedding, ripple-marks, and sun- 
cracks indicate deposit in shallow water and occasional exposure of 
littoral surfaces to desiccation. Sir A. C. Eamsay has suggested 
that the non-fossiliferous red strata in this system may have been 
laid down in inland basins, and he has speculated upon the probability 
even of glacial action in Cambrian time in Britain.^ As might be 
expected from their high antiquity and consequent exposure to the 
terrestrial changes of a long succession of geological periods, 
Cambrian rocks are usually much disturbed. They have often 
been thrown into plications, dislocated, placed on end, sometimes 
cleaved and even metamorphosed. 

Life. — Much interest necessarily attaches to the fossils of the 
Cambrian system, for they are the oldest assemblage of organisms yet 
known. They form no doubt only a meagre representation of the 
fauna of which they were once a living part. One of the first 
reflections which they suggest is that they present far too varied and 
highly organized a suite of organisms to allow us for a moment to 
suppose that they indicate the first fauna of our earth’s surface. 
Unquestionably they must have had a long series of ancestors, though 
of these still earlier forms no trace has yet been recovered, perhaps 
because the rocks in which any records of them might have been 
preserved seem to have been everywhere metamorphosed. Thus at 
the very outset of his study of stratigraphical geology the observer 
is confronted with a proof of the imperfection of the geological record. 
When he begins the examination of the Cambrian fauna so far as it 
has been preserved, he at once encounters further evidence of 
imperfection. Whole tribes of animals, which almost certainly were 
represented in Cambrian seas, have entirely disappeared, while those 
of which remains have been preserved belong to different and widely 
separated divisions of inveitebrate life.® 

‘ Much controversy has taken place in England in recent years regarding tlie re- 
spective boundaries of the Oarabnan and Silurian systems. Into this controversy it is 
not heedful to enter here. The limit which I have taken for the Cambrian rocks is 
that which appears to mo to accord best with palseontological evidence. 

* Brit. Assoo. 1880, Presidential address. 

* Recently the presence of medusm in the Cambrian seas has been detected in the. 
casts of their forms found in Sweden by A. G. Nathorst. Swmk. Akad. Handl. xix. 
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The prevailing absence of limestones from the Cambrian system 
is accompanied by a failure of the foraminifera, corals, and other cal- 
careous organisms which abound in the limestones of the next great 
geological series. Tlie cliaracter of the general sandy and muddy 
sediment must have determined the distribution of life on the floor 
of the Cambrian sea, and doubtless has also affected the extent of the 
final preservation of organisms actually entombed. 

The plants of the Cambrian period have been scarcely at all 
preserved. That the sea then possessed its sea- weeds can hardly be 



Fig. 319.— Group of Casibrian (Primordial) Trilobites,* 

1, 01onu8 impar (Salt.) (enlarged); 2, Paradoxidos Davidis (Salt.) (|\j); 8, Cono- 
coryphe (?) Williamaoni (Belt) ; 4, Ellipsocephalus Hoffl (Schloth.) ; 5, Agnoatus 
pnnceps (Salt) (enlarged); 6, Microdiscuo sculptus (Hicks) (enlarged); 7, 
Agnostus Barlowii (Belt.) (enlarged); 8, Erinnys venulosa fSalt), 9, Plutomu 
Sedgwickii (Salt.); 10, Agnostus cambrensis (Hicks) (and enlarged); 11, Dikelo- 
cephalus celiicus (Salt). 

doubted, and various fucoid-like markings on slates and sandstones 
(e.g, the “fucoidal sandstone ” of Sweden) havd been referred to the 
vegetable kingdom. The genus Eophyton from Sweden, and others 
from the Potsdam sandstone of North America, have been described,’ 
but some of these are probably worm-tracks, others are merely 
imitative wrinkles and markings of inorganic origin, and it is not 
certain that any of them are truly plants. What has been regarded 
as an undoubted organism occurs in abundance in the Cambrian 
^ Where not othexwiee stated the figures are of the natural size. 
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rocks of the south-east of Ireland and is named Oldhamia (Fig. 320). 
For many years it was considered to be a sertularian zoophyte, 
subsequently it was referred to the calcareous algro; but its true 
grade seems still uncertain. 

Among the animal organisms of the Cambrian rocks the most 
lowly forms yet detected are hexactinellid sponges (Protospongia, 
Fig. 320), of which four species have been found in Wales. The 
Echinodermata are represented by crinoids (Dendrocrinus), cysti- 
deans {Protocystites, Fig. 320), and star-rfishes (Palmsierina, Fig. 321). 
Annelides existed, as is shown by their trails and burrows 
{ArenicoliteSf Fig. 320, Criiziam). But by far the most abundantly 
preserved forms of life are Crustacea, chiefly belonging to the extinct 
order of trilobites (Fig. 319). It is a very suggestive fact that these 



Fig. 820.— Group op Lowur Oambrun Fossils. 

1, Arenicolites didymus (Salt.) ; 2, Oldhamia antiqua (Forbes); 3, Theca oorrugata 
(Salt.); 4,Protocystite8meneven8ifl(Hick8) (f); 5,Proto8pon«afene8trata (Salt.) (and 
enlarged |) ; 6, Discinapileolus (Hicks) (and enlarged) ; 7, Obolella maculata (Hicks). 

organisms appear even here, as it were on the very threshold ofauthen- 
. tic biological iiistory, to have reached their full structural development. 
Some of them indeed were of dimensions scarcely ever afterwards 
equalled and already presented great variety of form. Individuals 
of the species Parad^ides Davtdis are sometimes nearly two feet 
long. But with these giants were mingled other types of diminutive 
size. It is noteworthy also, as Dr. Hicks has pointed out, that while 
the trilobites had attained their maximum size at this early period, 
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they were represented by genera indicative of almost every stage of 
development, ‘‘ from the little Agnoitus with two rings in the thorax, 
and Microdisous with four, to Erinnys with twenty-four,” while blind 
genera occurred together with those having the largest eyes.' 
Besides those just mentioned, other (3haracteristic genera (Fig. 319) 
are Plidonia, Ellipsocephahis, Gonoeoryplief DikelocephahiSf Olenus, 


1 



Pig. 321. —Group or Upper Cambrian Fossils. 

1, Orthoceras serioeum (Balt.) ; 2, Palffiasteiiua ramseyenais (Hicks); 3, Liugulella Daviaii 
(McCoy) ; 4, Oonularia Homfrayi (Salt ) ; 5, Orthia Carauaii (Salt.) ; 6, Bellerophoa 
arfonenais (Salt ) ; 7, Palnarca Hopkmsoni (Hicks) ; Hymenocaris Yermicaa(^ 
(Salt.) (and enlarged) ; 9, Otenodonta cambrensis (Hiols) (enlarged). 

and Anopolenus, Phyllopod crustaceans likewise occur; the most 
characteristic genus being Hymenocaris (Fig, 321). 

In striking contrast to the thoroughly Palseozoic and long extinct 
order^ of trilobites, the brachiopods appear in genera some of which 
are still familiar in the living world. Lingula and Discina (Fig. 820), 
* Q. J. Oeol Soe. xxviii. p. 174. 
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which appear among these ancient rocks, have persisted with but little 
change, at least in external form, through the whole of geological 
time and are alive still. Other genera are lAngulella (Fig. 321), 
Oholella (Fig. 320), Kutorgina, and Orthis (Fig. 321). Every class of 
the true mollusca had its representatives in the Cambrian seas. The 
lamellibranchs occurred in the genera Ctenodonta (Fig. 321), 
Falmarcay JDavidia, and Modiolopsis. The gasteropods wejre present 
in the heteropod genus so characteristic of Palaeozoic time. Belter o- 
phon (Fig. 321). The pteropods were represented by the genera 
Theca (Fig. 320) and Conularia, the cephalopoda by Orthoceras 
(Fm.321). 

Taking palaeontological characters as a guide in classification it 
has been proposed to group the Cambrian system according to the 
distribution of characteristic trilobites, into two divisions — the lower 
(Harlech or Longmynd and Menevian rocks of Britain) termed 
Paradoxidian, and the upper (Lingula and Tremadoc) Olenidian. 


§ 2. Local Development. 

Britain.^ — The area in which the fullest development of the oldest 
known Palaeozoic rocks has yet been found is undoubtedly the principality 
of Wales. The rocks are there much thicker than in any other known 
region, they have yielded a moro abundant fauna, and they possess 
additional importance from the fact that they were the first stiata of such 
antiquity to bo woiked out strati graphically and paleontologically. As 
already stated, they wore named Cambrian by Sedgwick, I'rom their 
extensive development in Cambria or North Wales, where he originally 
studied them. Their true base is nowhere seen. According to Sedgwick 
and subsequent observers (especially Messrs. Hicks, Hughes, and Bonney) 
they rest unconformably upon a set of igneous and metaniorphio Archaean 
rooks, so that their base at any given locality must be merely a local 
phenomenon. Professor Hughes believes that a strong conglomerate and 
grit generally mark the base of the Cambrian series.^ According to 
Professor Ramsay on the other hand, the base of the Cambrian series is 
either concealed by overlying formations or by the metamorphism which 
he thinks has converted portions of the Cambrian series into various 
crystalline rocks. Starting fiom the lowest observable horizon among 
these ancient sedimentary deposits, the geologist can trace an upward 
succession through many thousands of feet of grits and slates into the 
Silurian system. Considerable diversity of opinion has existed, and 
still continues, as to the line where the upper limit of the Cambrian 
system should be drawn. Murchison contended that this line should be 
placed below strata where a trilobitic and brachiopodous fauna begins, 
and that these strata cannot be separated from the overlying Silurian 

' See Sedgwick’s Memoirs in Quart. Journ. Geol Soc , vols. i. li. iv. viii., and his 
“ Synopsis of the Classification of the British Palieozoic Rocks,” 4to, 18.55 ; Murchison’s 
“Siluria,” and Ramsay’s “North Wales,” m Geological Survey Memoirs, vol in., and 
papers by Salter, Haikness, Hicks, Hughes, and others in the Quart. Joum. Geol. 
and Geol. Mag., to some of which reference is made below. 

* Q. J. Geol. Soc. xxxiv. p. 144. 
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system. He therefore included as Cambrian only tho barren grits 
and slates of the Longmynd, Harlech, and Llanberis. Sedgwick, on tho 
other hand, insisted on carrying the lino up to the base of tho Upper 
Silurian rocks. He thus left those rocks as alono constituting tho 
Siluiian system, and massed all tho Lower Silurian in his Cambiian 
system. Murchison worked out tho stratigraphical order of succession 
from above, and chiefly by help of organic remaius. He advanced fron. 
where tho superposition of tho rooks is cloar and undoubted, and for tho 
fiist time in tho histoiy of geology ascertained that tho “transition- 
rocks ” of tho older geologists could bo arranged into zones by means of 
characteristic fossils as satisfactorily as tho Secondary formations had 
been classified in a similar manner by William Smith. Year by year, as 
ho found his Silurian types of life descend farther and farther into lower 
deposits, he pushed backward tho limits of his Silurian system. In this 
ho was supported by the genoial consent of geologists and paleontologists 
all over the world. Sedgwick, on the other hand, attacked tho pioblem 
rather fiom the point of stratigiaphy and geological striictuio. Though 
he had collected fossils from many of tho rocks of which ho had made out 
the true order of succession in North Wales, ho allowed them to lio for 
years unexamined. Meanwhile Murchison had studied the prolongations 
of some of the samo rocks into South Wales, and had obtained from them 
the copious suite of oiganic remains which cliaiactoiized his Lower 
Silurian formations. Similar fossils wore found abundantly on tho 
continent of Europe and in America. Naturally tho classification pro- 
posed by Murchison was generally adopted. As ho included in his 
Silurian system tho oldest rocks containing a distinctive fauna of trilo- 
bites and brachiopods, the earliest fossiliferous rocks wore ovorywhero 
classed as Silurian. The name Cambrian was regarded by geologists of 
other countries as the designation of a British series of more ancient 
deposits not characterized by peculiar organic remains, and thereforo 
not capable of being elsewhere satisfactorily recognized. Barrande, in- 
vestigating the most ancient fossiliferous locks of Bohemia, distinguished’ 
by the name of the “Piimordial Zone” a group of strata underlying 
the Lower Silurian rocks, and containing a peculiar and oharacteiistio 
suite of trilobites. He classed it, however, with the Silurian system, 
and Murchison adopted the terra, grouping under it the lowest dark 
slates which in Wales and tho border English counties contained some 
of the same early forms of life. 

More recent investigations, however, first by the late Mr. Salter and 
Dr. Hicks, and subsequently by the latter observer, brought to light, 
from the so-called primordial rocks of Wales, a much more numerous 
fauna than they were supposed to possess, and one in largo measure 
distinct from that in the undoubted Lower Silurian rocks. Thus the 
question of the proper base of the Silurian system was re-opened, and 
the claims of the Cambrian system to a great upward extension were 
more forcibly urged than ever. But these claims could now be based on 
palmontologioal evidence such as had never befoie been produced. Ac- 
cordingly there has arisen a general desire among the geologists of 
Britain to revise the nomenclature of the older rocks. Though as yet a 
common accord of~ opinion has not been reached, there seems a strong 
probability that ultimately the boundary line between the Cambrian 
and Silurian systems will lie drawn above the primordial zone along the 
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base of the great Arenig ^oup or Lower Llandeilo rocks of Murchison. 
All his Silurian strata of older date than these rocks will be classed as 
Cambrian. It is undoubtedly true, however, that although a decided 
break occurs in the succession of species at the top of the Cambrian 
series, the general paleeontological resemblance of the Cambrian and 
Silurian systems as thus discriminated is singularly close; so close 
indeed, that there may not improbably be a subsequent revision of this 
question with the result of throwing all these older Palceozoic rocks 
into one paleeontological system. 

According to the classification here adopted, the Cambrian system, as 
developed in North Wales and the border English counties, consists of 
purple, reddish-grey, and green slates, grits, sandstones, and conglomer- 
ates, which are estimated to roach the enormous thickness of 25,000 feet. 
By far the larger part of this vast depth of rock is unfossiliferous. 
Indeed it is only in some bands of the upper COOO feet, or thereabouts, 
that fossils occur plentifully. The total British Cambrian fauna dis- 
covered up to the present time embraces Cl genera and 182 species. By 
fossil evidence the Cambrian system may be divided into Lower and 
Upper, and each of these sections may bo further subdivided into two 
groups, as in the following table : 

i TTrxnor Trcmadoc slates. 

PI’ Lingulu flags. 

T nTOfi- Menerviau group. 

Li wer.^j Harlech and Longmyud group, 

1. Harlech and Longmyud Group. — This group consists of purple, red, 
and grey flags, sandstones, and slates, with conglomerates. These strata 
attain a great thickness, estimated at 4000 feet in South Wales, more 
than 8000 in North Wales, and perhaps 25,000 in Shropshire. They 
were formerly supposed to bo nearly barren of organic remains ; but 
in recent years, chiefly through the researches of Ur. Hicks at St. 
David’s, they have yielded a tolerably abundant fauna, consisting of 
32 species. Among these are 7 genera and 14 species of trilobites 
(Paradoxides, Pluionia, Microdisem, Palmpyge, Agnostus, Camcoryphe), 
four annelides (^Arenicolite8\ a sponge (Protospongia\ six brachiopods 
(Dwema, Lingulella), two pteropods (Theca), &c. Many of the suriaces 
of the strata in some parts of this gioup are marked with ripples, sun- 
cracks, and rain-pittings, as well as with trails of worms— indicative 
of shallow-water and shore-conditions of deposit. Twelve of the 32 
species, according to Mr. Etheridge, pass up into the Monevian group.^ 

2. Menevian Group. — This subdivision has been proposed for a series 
of sandstones and shales, with dark-blue slates, flags, and grey grits, 
which are seen near St. David’s (Menevia), where they attain a depth of 
about 600 feet. They pass down conformably into the Harlech group, 
with which, as just stat^, they are connected by 12 species in common. 
The Menevian beds have yielded 62 species of fossils, of which 19 pass 
up into the lower Lingula flags. Among them the trilobites are 
specially prominent, 12 genera and 32 species having been obtained 
&om the Menevian beds, among which the genera Agnostus (7 species), 
Conocoryj^he (7 species), and Parad4)xide8 (3 species) are specially cha- 
racteristic. Four species of sponges (Protospongia), three of which are 
* Q. J. Ged, 8oc. xxxvii. (1881), President’s address, p. 41, 
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found in tlio Tjongmynd group, and some annelido-tracka likewise occur. 
The mollusca are represented by six species of brachiopods of the genera 
Disdnay Lingulella^ Ohdella, and Orths ; 6 pteropods {Cyrtoihecay Theca) 
have been met with. The earliest entomostraoan {Entomis) and oystidean 
(ProUx^stites) yet discovered occur in the Menevian fauna. 

3. Lingula Flags. — These strata, consisting of bluish and black slates 
and flags, with bands of grey flags and sandstones, attain in some parts 
of Wales a thickness of moie than 6000 feet. They received their name 
from the discovery by Mr. E. Davis (1846) of vast numbers of a Lingula 
(Lingulella Davisii) in some of their layers. They rest conformably upon, 
and pass down into, the Menevian beds below them, and likewise graduate 
into the Treraadoc group above. They are distinguished by a 
characteristic suite (71 species) of organic remains. The trilomtes 
include the genera Agnoslue, Anopolemis, Conocm'yphe, Dikelocephalua, 
Erinmjs^ Olenus, and Paradoxides. 'J'he earliest pliyllopods {Hymenocaris) 
and hetoropods (Bellerophon) occur in those bods. The brachiopods 
include species of Lingulella (L. Davmi), Disrina, Oholella^ and Orthis. 
The pteropods are leprcsented by three species of Theca, Several 
annelides (Cruziana) and polyzoa (Fenestella) likewise occur. 

According to Mr. Etheridge, tlio Lingula flags may bo grouped into 
three zones, each chai actorized by a peculiar assemblage of organic 
remains. The lower division contains 36 species, of which seven are 
peculiar to it. The middle zone, which is of (piito subordinate value, 
has yielded five species, two of which (Gonocoryphe bucephala and Lingu- 
lella Davisii) pass down into the lower division, one {KuUyrgina cingulata) 
ascends into the upper, and two (Lingula squamosa and Bellerophm cam-> 
hrensis) are peculiar. The upper zone has yielded 41 species. Of these 
ton pass up into the Tremadoc beds, while two (Lingulella lepis and 
L. Davisii) continue on into the Arenig group. ^ 

4. Tremadoc Slates. — This name was ^ven by Sedgwick to a group of 
dark grey slates, about 1000 foot thick, found near Tremadoc in 
Carnarvonshire, and traceable thence to Dolgelly, Their importance as 
a geological formation was not recognized until the discovery in them of 
a remarkably abundant and varied fauna which now numbers 84 species. 
They contain the earliest crinoids, slar-fishes, lamellibranchs, and 
cephalopods yet found. The trilobites embrace some genera (Agnostus, 
Gonocoryphe, Olenus, &c.) found in the Lingula flags, but inelude also 
the new forms, Angelina, Asaphus, Gheirurus, Neseuretus, Niohe, Ogygia, 
Psilocephalus, &c. The same genera, and in some cases species, of 
brachiopods app^r which occur in the Lingula flags, Orthis GarausU and 
Lingulella Davisii being common forms. Dr. Hicks has described 12 
species of lamellibranchs from the Tremadoc beds of Ramsay Island and 
St. David’s, belonging to the genera Gtenodmta, Pakearca, Olyptarca, 
Davidia, and Modiolopsis. The cephalopods are represented by Orthoceras 
sericeum and Cyrtoceras prsecox ; the pteropods by Theca Davidii, T. oper- 
culata, and Gonularia Homfrayi ; the echinoderms by a beautiful star-fish 
(Pakeasterina ramseyensis) and by a crinoid (Dendrocrinua canibrmsis).^ 

Careful analysis of the fossils yielded by the Tremadoc beds suggests 
a division of this group into two zones. According to Mr. Etheridge, 
the Lower Tremadoc rooks have yielded in all 28 genera and 58 species, 

* Etheridj^ Q, J. OecH. 8oe, 1881. Prendenfs address, p. 48. 

^ Hicks, Quart. Joum. Qeol. 8oc. xziz. p. 89. 
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of which 8 genera and 9 species pass down into the Lingula flags and 0 
genera and 13 species ascend into the Upper Tremadoc zone. The most 
characteristic forms arc Niohe Homfraiji^ N. vienapiemis, Psilocephalus 
innotatus, Angelina Sedgwickii^ Asaphus affinis. The Upper Tremadoc 
beds contain, as at present ascertained, 20 genera and 33 species, of 
which only 16 species pass up into the Arenig group. It is at the top of 
the Upper Tremadoc strata that the line between the Cambrian and 
Silurian systems is here drawn. According to Sir A. C. Ramsay, thero 
is evidence of a physical break at the top of the Tremadoc beds of Wales, 
so that on a large scale the next succeeding or Arenig strata repose un- 
conformablyiipon everything older than themselves; while Mr. Etheridge 
remarks that no greater break in paheontological succession occurs in 
the whole series of Palaeozoic rocks than at this point, for besides the 
small percentage of fossils of the one seiies that passes over into the other 
(IG species in all) the character of the Arenig fauna strongly distin- 
guishes it from that of the formations below, and further suppoits the 
line of division here adopted between the Cambrian and Silurian rocks. 
But, as already remarked, the demarcation does not interfere with the 
bioad general resemblance in the palaeontological facies of the two 
systems. Unfortunately in England, where the question has been 
principally discussed, personal consideiations have been allowed to in- 
fluence the judgment, the partizans of Sedgwick on the one hand and 
of Murchison on the other contending for the claims of the rival geo- 
logical chiefs. When the personal eloment can be entirely eliminated, 
and the question is discussed on its own merits, the line of demarcation 
between Cambrian and Silurian, as above suggested, will not improbably 
bo effaced, and the whole will bo legarded as one great palaeontological 
system. 

In the north-west of Scotland a mass of reddish-brown and chocolate- 
coloured sandstone and conglomerate (at least 8000 feet thick in the 
Loch Torridon district) lies unconformably upon the Archaean gneiss 
in nearly horizontal oi gently inclined beds. It rises into picturesque 
groups of mountains, which stand out as striking monuments of denuda- 
tion, seeing that the truncated ends of their component flat stiata can bo 
traced even fiom a distance forming parallel bars along the slopes and 
precipices. The denudation must have been considerable even in early 
Silurian times, for the sandstones are unconformably overlaid by quartz- 
rocks and limestones containing Lower Silurian fossils, and these 
younger strata even in the same district rest directly on the Archaean 
gneiss. Here and thero at the base of the red sandstone lies a 
remarkably coarse breccia containing huge angular blocks of gneiss. At 
these localities rounded dome-like bosses of gneiss pass under the 
breccia and forcibly recall the rochee moutonnSes of more recent times.^ 
No trace of organic remains of any kind has been found in the red sand- 
stones themselves, unless certain track-like impressions, observed on the 
^west side of Loch Maree, can be regarded as having been imprinted by 
Crustacea or other organisms.* These sandstones were at one time 
regarded as Old Red Sandstone, though Macculloch, and afterwards Hay 
Cunningham, pointed out that they underlie parts of the schistose rooks 
of the northern Highlands. The discovery by Mr. C. W. Peach of Lower 
Silurian shells in the overlying limestones showed that the massive red 

* Nature, August (1880) xxiL p. 400. * Nature, xjuii. p, 93. 
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sandstones of western Ross and Sutherland could not bo paralleled with 
those of the eastern tracts of those counties, but must bo of older date 
than part of the Llandeilo rocks of the Lower Silurian period. Sir R. 
Murchison classed them as Cambrian — an identification which finds 
support in the lithological resemblance between these rocks of the north- 
west Highlands and much of the Lower Cambrian system of Wales. 

In the south-east of Ireland masses of purplish, red, and green shales, 
slates, grits, quai tz-rocks, and schists occupy a considerable area and 
attain a depth of 14,000 feet without levcaling their base, while their 
top is covered by unconformable formations ( Lower Silurian and Lower 
Carboniferous). They have yielded OWiamia, also numerous buirows 
and trails of annolidos (Histioderma Hibernicum, ArenicoUtes didymtis, 
A. sparms, Haughtoiiia poecila). No Upper Cambrian forms have been 
met with in these lush locks, which are therefore placed with the Lower 
Cambrian, the imconformability at their top being icgarded as equivalent 
to the interval required fur the deposition of the intervening formations 
up to the time of the Llandeilo rocks, as in the north-west of Scotland. 
Some portions of the Irish Cambrian series have been intensely 
metamorphosed. Thus on the Howth coast they a])poar as schists and 
qiiai tz-rocks ; in Wexford they pass into gneiss and granite. In West 
(ralway a vast mass of schists, quartz-rocks, and limestones (8000 feet and 
upwards) passes up into schistose and hornblendic, as well as unaltered 
rocks containing Llandeilo fossils. These have been supposed by Mr. 
Kinahan to be probably Cambrian. He suggests that they are Upper 
Cambrian, which would imply that Upper Cambrian rocks pass conform- 
ably into the Llandeilo formation without the occui i ence of the thick 
Arenig rooks of Wales. In a difficult country, however, broken by faults 
and greatly metamorphosed, an unconformabihty might easily escape 
detection. According to Mr. Hull, tho Galway and Mayo rocks contain 
no representatives of the Cambrian system. In his view tho oldest 
portions (hornblende-schist, gneiss, &c.) are Archaean, covered (uncon- 
formably, no doubt) by generally metamorphosed Lower Silurian rocks, 
above which come Upper Silurian non-metamorphosed strata. 

Continental Europe. — According to tho classification adopted by 
M. Barrande, the fauna of the older Palceozoic rocks of Europe suggests 
an early division of the area of this continent into two regions or 
provinces, — a northern province, embracing the British Islands, and 
extending through North Germany into Scandinavia, on the one hand, 
and into Russia on the other, and a central-European province, including 
Bohemia, France, Spain, Portugal, and Sardinia. 

Passing from the British type of the Cambrian deposits we encounter 
nowhere in the northern pait of tho continent so vast a depth of 
stratified deposits. In central and northern Norway the Archeean 
gneiss is overlaid by reddish and grey sandstones and conglomerates 
(Sparagmite), with schists, quartzites, and limestones. Above these rooks, 
which, according to Kjerulf, are partly coeval with the Archaean series, 
lies the “ Primordial Zone ” (p. 659). Near Kongsborg it is made up of 
a lower band (8 feet) of conglomerate, sandstone, and schist, followed by 
60 feet of black shales with Paradoxides Tessini, P. ruguloms, Agnoatus 
faUaXy A. parvifrona, A. gihhua, A. mcerlus, above which come more dark 
shales (22 feet) with Paradoxidea Forchhammeri, Agnoatna Kjerulji, A, 
6feci/rona, A. aculeatiia, Protoapongia^ &o. In the Christiania district 
there occur (1) a lower zone 9U Norwegian feet thick, composed of con- 
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glomerates, sandstones, and dark shales with limestone, and containing 
Paradoxides Tessini and P. Foi'chhammeri ; and (2) an upper zone (160 
feet) composed of black slates (Alum slates) and fetid limestone, with 
Olenus, &c. In Sweden the Cambrian series compiises (1) “Eophyton 
and Fucoid Sandstones” — sandstones and green shales with Eophyton^ 
Palseophycus, and numerous other somewhat obscure impressions (Begio 
fucoi^rum of Angelin), and the first traces of the primordial fauna 
(Theca, Oholus, &o.) ; thickness from not more than 50 or 60 to 400 feet. 
(2) “ Paradoxides Beds ” — black alum slates, with an intercalated band 
of limestones (Andrarumskalk) ; united thickness only a few feet. Ac- 
cording to Linnarsson the group may be subdivided into six zones, each 
marked by its chavacteristic trilobite, viz., 1. Paradoxides Kjerulji ; 2. P. 
Tessini ; 3. P. Davidis ; 4. P. Oelandicus ; 5. P. Forchhammeri ( = Andrarum 
limestone) ; 6. Aynostm Isevigatus. The same author gives a census of the 
fauna of those beds, from which it, appears that they contain 44 species of 
trilobites — 1 Leperdiiia, 3 pteropods (Theca), 11 brachiopods, and a 
sponge. (3) “ Olenus schists ” comprising the upper part of the black 
alum slates containing Olenus, thickness not more than 40 or 50 feet, 
yet believed by Linnarsson to contain paleontological equivalents for 
every horizon of the thick English Lingula flags. (4) ‘'Dictyouema 
schists, ’’(.full of Dictyonema fiahelliforme with a Dichograptus and OholeUa 
A remarkable grouji of primordial trilobites has lecently been obtained 
from a limestone (Exulans zone) lying probably about the horizon of the 
Tessini zone in Scania. The forms aio for the most pait peculiar to Scan- 
dinavia, and include species of the genera Paradoxides, Conocoryphe, Lios- 
tracus, Solenopleura, Agnosius, Hyoliihm (Theca), Lingulella, and Obolellad 

It is unceitain whether the Scandinavian Cambrian series should bo 
regarded as representing the whole of the enormously thicker British 
system or only the upper part of it. On the former supposition we 
must conceive that while the British area underwent a subsidence of 
more than 20,000 feet the Scandinavian region did not sink moie than 
about a hundredth part of that amount. The Cambrian formations 
appear to thin out eastwards from Sweden, for they have not yet been 
satisfactorily recognized among the undisturbed Palteozoic sediments of 
north-western Eussia, 

In Central Europe Cambrian rooks appear from under later accu- 
mulations in Belgium and the north of France, Spain, Bohemia, 
and the Thuringer Wald. The most important in France and 
Belgium is that of the Ardennes, whore the principal rocks are grit, 
sandstone, slates, and schistose quartzites or quartz-schists (quartzo- 
phyllades of Dumont), with bands of whet-slate, quartz-porphyry, 
diabase, diorite, and porphyroid. According to Dumont these rocks, 
comprehended in his “ Terrain Ardennais,” can be grouped into three 
great subdivisions — 1st, the “ Syst5me Dovillien,” pale and greenish 
quartzites with slates or phyllades, containing Oldhamia radiata and 
annelide tubes ; 2nd, the “ Bysteme Eevinien,” phyllades and black 
pyritous quartzites from which Dictyonema sociale, Eophyton Linnseanum, 
and worm-burrows have been obtained; 3rd, the “Syst5me Salmien” 

^ Kjerulf, “ Geol<^ie des Sudl. und Mittl. Nonvegen,” 1880. W. Brogger, Nyf. 
Mag. 1876. Geol. Foren. Forhandl. 1875-76. Angelin, “ Falseontologia Suecica,” 
1851-54. Dahll, “ Vidensk-Solsk. Forhandl.” 1867. Tjnnarpjy iri, Py R|> fi k . Vet. Akad. 
Handl.” 1876, iii. No. 12 ; Oeol, Mag. vi. (1869), p. 393 ; lii. 2nd Deo. 1876, p. 145. “ Ow 
Faunen in Kalken med Conocoryphe ejmton*,’* Stockholm, 1879. Lundgren, in text to 
Angelin’s Geol. Map of Scania, N. Jahrh. 1878. Lapworth, Geol Mag. 1881, p. 260. 
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consisting mainly of .qnartzose and schistose strata or quartzo-phyllades 
and yielding remains of Paradoxides and Lingula. All these rooks have 
been greatly disturbed and are covered unconformably by Devonian and 
later formations.^ In the north-west of Franco a large tract of Palteozoio 
rocks spreads through Brittany and the west of Normandy. Recent 
researches have shown that in that region there is an old gneiss with 
overlying mica-schists followed by a mass of what used to bo called 
“ transition ” strata, which appear to contain representatives of Cambrian, 
Silurian, and Devonian deposits. Towards the west of this region the 
gneiss and mica-schist are succeeded by green silky talcose-schists (phyl- 
lades de Douarnonez) and then by 100 to 120 metres of conglomerate 
and red shale. These strata may bo Cambrian. They are followed by 
a persistent group of white sandstone and shale with Scolithna linearis 
{Gres armoricain),^ which may bo the kisomont zone of the Silurian 
system of the north-west of Franco. In the basin of Rennes considerablo 
bauds of limestone, sometimes magnesian, togothor with quartzites, 
conglomerates, and greywackes occur in the groat series of Cambrian 
schists. Traces of annelides and perhaps of Oldhamia occur in those 
strata, but no evidence of the true primordial zone with its characteristic 
trilobite fauna has yet been discovered.'* 

The classic researches of M. B.irrando have given to the oldest fossil- 
iferous rocks of Bohemia an extiaordinaiy interest, lie has made 
known the existence there of a lemaikable suite of organic remains 
repiesentative of those which characterize the Cambiian rocks of Britain. 
At the base of the geological formations of that region lie the Arohman 
gneisses already mentioned. Those are overlaid by vast masses of schists, 
conglomerates, quartzites, slates, and igneous rocks, which have been 
more or loss metamorphosed, and are singularly ban on of organic 
remains, though some of them have yielded tiacos of annelides. They 
pass up into certain grey and green fissile shales, in which the earliest 
well-marked fossils occur. The organic contents of this iltage 0 or 
Primordial zone form what M. Barrande terms his primordial fauna, which 
contains 40 or more species, of which 27 are trilobitos, belonging to the 
characteristic Cambrian genera — Paradoxides {12), Agnostiis (5), Conocoryphe 
(4), Ellipsocephahs (2), Hydrocephalus (2), Arionellus (1), Sao (lb Not a 
single species of any one of these genera, save Agnostus (of which four 
species appear in the second fauna), has been found by M. Barrande higher 
than his primordial zone. Among other organisms in this primordial fauna, 
the brachiopods are represented by two species {Orthis and Orhicula), the 
pteropods by five {Theca), and the echinoderms by five cystideans. 

North America. — Kooks corresponding in position and in the 
general character of their organic contents with the Cambrian formations 
of Europe have been recognized in different parts of the United States 
end Canada. They appear in Newfoundland, whence, ranging by Nova 
Scotia and New Brunswick, they enter Canada, the northern parts of 
New York, Vermont, and eastern Massachusetts. They rise again along 
the Appalachian ridge, in Wisconsin, Minnesota, Missouri, Arkansas, 

' Dewalque, “ Prodrome d’une Description Gdol. do la Belgique," 1868. Mourlon, 
‘^G^logie de la Belgique,” 1880. Goeselet, “ EsquiBso Gdol. du Nord do la France, 

’ Bamis, Bull. 8oo. Oiol. Frame, v. (1877), p. 266. 

* Tromelm et Lebesoonte, Butt. 8oc. Gdol France, iv (1876), p. 583. Bairois, Op, 
eit. V. (1877), p. 267. 

2 U 2 
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Texas, and Georgia. Westwards from the great valley of the Mississippi, 
where they have been found in many places, they reappear from under 
the Mesozoic and younger Palseozoio rocks of the Eocky Mountains. 
They have ^en divided by American geologists into two formations — 
(1) Acadian, a mass (2000 feet) of grey and dark shales and some sand- 
stones ; and (2) Potsdam (or Ueorgian), which attains in Newfoundland 
a depth of 5600 feet, but thins away westward and southward till in the 
valley of the St. Lawrence, where it was studied by Logan and hiff 
associates of the Geological Survey of Canada, it is only from 300 to 000 
feet thick. 

Among the organic remains of the North American Cambrian rocks 
facoid casts appear in many of the sandstones, but no traces of higher 
vegetation. The Acadian formation has yielded primordial trilobites of 
the genera Paradoxides^ Conocoryphe, Agnostus, and some others ; braohio- 
pods of the genera Lingulella, Biscina, Oholella, and OrtUs ; and several 
kinds of annelide-tracks. The Potsdam rocks contain a few sponges, the 
earliest forms of graptolite, some brachiopods, including, besides the 
genera in the Acadian beds, Oholus, Camarella, and Orihisina; some 
pteropods (Hyolithm or Theca); two species of Orthoceraa ; annelide- 
tracks ; trilobites of the genera Conocoryphe, Agnostus^ Dikelocephalus, 
Olenellus, Ptychaspia, Chariocephalm, Aglaspis^ and Illsenurus. Some of 
these genera ascend into the ba8(J of the Silurian system, but Aglaspis, 
ChanocephaluB, IlleenuruB^ OlenelluBy ParadoxideSy Phemphigaspis^ and 
Triarthrella are confined to the Cambrian zones. 

M. Barrande has called attention to the remarkable uniformity of 
character in the organic remains of his primordial zone over the con- 
tinents of Europe and America. He published eleven years ago the sub- 
joined table, to show how close is the parallelism between the proportions 
in which the different classes of the animal kingdom are represented.^ 


Countries 

CruBtaceanB 


Trilobites. 

Other Cmstacea 

Ostracods. 

Anaelides 

Pteropods 

Heteropods 

Gasteropods 

Brachiopods 

Biyozoans 

Cyetideans 

Sponges 

Total by Conntri 


27 .. 


5 .. 

2 1 5 ., 40 

2. Spain 

9 .. 

i .. 


2 6 . . 1 . . 19 


77 .. 

5 .. 

2 .. 

.. 8 4 .... 96 


33 1 

4 4 

7 .. 

.. 6 .. 1 2 68 

5. Newfoundland .... 

2 .. 

.. 


2 

6. New Brunswick . . . 

18 .. 



fi . , 1 . 25 

7. New York 

5 .. 



5 

8. Braintree (Massachusetts) . 

1 .. 



1 


172 1 

10 4 

14 .. 

2 28 5 8 2=246 


^ TrUdbitei, Prague, 1871, p. 198. Since the publication of this table the progress of 
research has increased the number of species from most localities; but the general 
facies of the primordial fauna has not been materially afibcted thereby. 
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Section 11. Silurian. 

The important system of rocks next to be described was first 
investigated by the late Sir R. I. Murchison in Wales and the bor- 
dering counties of England. He found it to be characteristically 
developed over the tract once inhabited by the Silures, an ancient 
British tribe, and he thence chose the name of Silurian as a 
convenient designation. Passing down conformably into the Tre- 
madoc slates at the top of the Cambrian series, and being covered 
conformably by the base of the Old Red Sandstone, it there repre- 
sents a somewhat better defined section of Palmozoic time than the 
Cambrian system, and offers a more satisfactory base for comparison 
in other countries. No geological suite of deposits has been traced 
over a wider extent of the earth’s surface, or presents, on t{ie whole, 
so uniform a series of lithological and paleontological characters. 


§ 1. — General Characters. 

Rocks.— The Silurian system consists usually of a massive series 
of grey wackes, sandstones, grits, shales, or slates, with occasional bands 
of limestone. The arenaceous strata include pebbly grits and con- 
glomerates, which are specially apt to occur at or near any local base 
of the formation, where they rest unconformably on older rocks. 
Occasional zones of massive conglomerate occur, as among the 
Llandovery rocks of Britain. The argillaceous strata are in some 
regions (Livonia, &c.) mere soft clays : most commonly they are hard 
fissile shales, but in some regions, (Wales, &c)., where they have 
been subjected to intense compression, they appear as hard cleaved 
slates or even as schist and gneiss (Scotland, Ireland). In Europe 
the limestones are, as a rule, lenticular, as in the examples of the 
Bala, Aymestry, and Dudley bands, though in the basin of the Baltic 
some of the limestones have a greater continuiW. In North America, 
on the other hand, the Trenton limestone in the Lower, and the Niagara 
limestone in the Upper Silurian system are among the most persistent 
formations of the United States. Easily recognizable bands in many 
Silurian tracts, especially in the north-west of Europe, are certain 
dark anthracitic shales or schists, which, though sometimes only 
a few feet thick, can be followed for many leagues. As they usually 
contain much decomposing iron disulphide which produces an efflores- 
cence of alum, they are known in Scandinavia as the alum-schists. 
In Scotland they are the chief repositories of the Lower Sdprian 
graptolites. Their black, coal-like aspect has led to much fruitless 
mining in them for coal. In the nortnem part of the State of New 
York, a series of beds of red marl with salt and gypsum occurs in the 
Upper Silurian series, and in the Salt Range of the Punjaub a group 
of saliferous strata belongs to a still older period. These salt-bearing 
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deposits are the oldest yet discovered. In Styria and Bohemia 
important beds of oolitic haematite and siderite are interstratified with 
the Ordinary greywackes and shales. Occasionally sheets of various 
eruptive rocks (felsites, diabases, diorites, &c.) occur contempor- 
aneously imbedded in the Silurian rocks (N. Wales, &c.), and with 
their associated tuffs represent the volcanic ejections of the time. 

As a rule Silurian rocks have suffered from subsequent geological 
revolutions, so that they now appear inclined, folded, contorted, 
broken, and cleaved, sometimes even metamorphosed into crystalline 
schists. In certain regions, however (Basin of the Baltic, New York, 
&c.), they still remain nearly in their original undisturbed positions. 

Life.— -The general aspect of the life of the Silurian period so far 
as it has been preserved to us, may be gatliered from the following 
summary published by Dr. Bigsby in 1868 — plants 82 species ; amor- 
phozoa ; foraminifera 25 ; coelenterata 507 ; echinoderraata 500 ; 
annelida 154; cirripedes 8; trilobita 1611; entomostraca 318; 
polyzoa 441 ; brachiopoda 1650, monomyaria 168 ; dimyaria 541 ; 
heteropoda 358; gasteropoda 895; cephalopoda 1454; pisces 37; 
class uncertain 12 ; total 8897 species. M. Barrande in 1872 pub- 
lished another census in wliicli some variations are made in the 
proportions of this table, tlio total number of species being raised to 
10,074. 

The plants as yet recovered are chiefly fucoids. In many cases 
they occur as mere impressions which may sometimes be not of 
vegetable origin at all, but casts of the trails or burrows of worms, &c. 
Among the most abundant genera are Buthotrephis, Arthrophycus, 
Palfeopliycus, and Nematophyens (Carruth.), the latter having appa- 
rently been a gigantic form somewhat like the living arborescent 
Lessonia. But in the Upper Silurian rocks beautifully preserved 
sea- weeds like the living GeUdium or Plocamium occur, such as the 
Chondrites verisimilis (Salt.) of the Ludlow rocks of Edinburgh- 
shiro. , Traces, liowever, of a higher vegetation have been discovered 
whicli are of special interest as being the earliest known remains of a 
laud flora. Many years ago certain minute bodies found in the 
Ludlow bone-bed were regarded as lycopodiaccous spore-cases, but 
some doubt has been cast on their organic grade. More recently, 
however, Dr. Hicks has obtained from the Denbighshire grits of 
N. Wales other spores probably lycopodiaceous.^ True lycopods 
(Sayemria) have been met with in the Upper Silurian rocks of 
Bohemia and a supposed fern (Eopteris Amegaveri^ in the Lower 
Silurian slaty schists of Angers containing Calymene Tristani? From 
,the Clinton limestone of Ohio portion of a lepidodendroid iree 
(Glyptodendron Eatonense) has been obtained. The Cincinnati group 
of strata has also yielded a Sphenophylhm. From the meagre 
evidence as yet collected, it would appear that the land of the 

1 Q.J. 6?eo7.iSoc. 1881, p. 482. 

^ G. De Saporta, Compfes rendus, Ixxxv. (1877), No. 10. M. Meunier-Chalmas has 
suggested that this supposed fein is a crystallization of pyntes— a view taken also by 
Mr Carruthers 
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Silurian period had a cryptogamic vegetation in whicli lycopods and 
ferns no doubt played the chief part. 

In the fauna of the Silurian rocks the most lowly organisms 
known are foraminifera, of which several genera, including the still 
living genus Saecammina, have been detected. Among these forms 
may perhaps be included, the singular fossils described as IschaditeSf 
Beceptaculites, and NiduUtes, of which the true relations are not yet 
well understood. The Silurian seas possessed representatives of the 
calcareous and of the siliceous sponges of modern times. Under the 
former group may be placed the genus Arclueocyatlms of the Lower, 
and the genera Astrmspongia and Amphkpongia of the Upper 
Silurian rocks ; under tlie latter group come Astylospongia and 
Protachilleum. With these fossils may bo placed the abundant and 
still doubtful form Stromatopora. 



Fm. 322 .— Group op Lower Silurtan Graptoliteh. 
a, Monograptus (Graptolithus) priotlon (Bronn): l>, Phyllograptus typua (Hall); o,Dip- 
lograptus folium (His.) ; d, Rastrites poregnnus (Barr); e, Didyraograptus Mur- 
chisonii (Beck) ; /, Monograptus (Graptolithus) Pedgwickii (Portl.) ; <7, Dicrano- 
graptus ramosus (Hall) ; h, Tetragraptua Hicksii (Hopk.). 

Some of the most plentiful and characteristic denizens of the 
Silurian seas were undoubtedly the various hydrozoan genera united 
under the common name of graptolites (Fig. 322). Among the 
monoprionidian forms, or those with a single row of cells, the 
genera Bastrites and Monograptus (Oraptolithus) are abundant. The 
diprionidiun forms, or those with two rows of cells, specialljr cha- 
racteristic of the lower subdivision of the Silurian system, are richest 
in genera, of which some of the commonest are Diplograptus, Bicello* 
graptusy BidymograptuSf and Climacograptus, 

Corals must nave swarmed on those parts of the Silurian sea-floor 
on which calcareous accumulations gathered, for their remains are 
abundant among the limestones, particularly in the upper division of 
the system. Among the tabulate forms are the genera FaDositeSf so 
characteristic in the Upper Silurian limestones of Europe and 
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America, Choetetes, Theda, Halysites or chain coral, Syringopora, 
and Tetradium. The rugose corals are likewise abundant, some 
conspicuous genera being Stauria, Cyathaxonia, Gyaihophyllum, 
Zaphrentis, Petraia, Omphyma (Fig. 327), Stromhodes, Ptycho- 
phyllum, and Acervularia (Fig. 327). The echmoderms were 
represented by star-fishes {Paheaster, Palseasterina, Palseocoma, 
Lepidaster), brittle-stars {Protaster, Eucladia), many forms of 
crinoids {Actinoerinus, Cyathocrinus, Ghjptocrims, Eimlijptocrinm, 
Taxocrinus, &c.), and particularly by species of the extmct Palmo- 
zoic order of cystideans {Ecliinosphmrites, Sphseronites, Pleurocystites, 
Hemicosmites). The annelides of the Silurian sea-bottom comprised 
representatives of both tlie tubicolar and errant orders. To the 
former belong the genera Cormdites, Ortonia, Conchicolites, SerpuUtes, 
and also the still living genus Spirorhis. The errant forms are 
known only by their burrows or trails which occur in immense 
profusion -on the surfaces of shales and sandstones. Names have 
oeen given to these markings {Arenicolites, Chondrites, Nereites, 
Scolithus, &c.). 

The Crustacea of the period have been abundantly preserved and 
form some of the most familiar and distinctive fossils of the system. 
Within the last few years undoubted cirripedes have been found in 
the Silurian rocks of Britain, Bohemia, and North America 
{Ttirrilepas, Anatifopsis). Small ostracods abound in certain 
shales, some of the most frequent genera being Entomis, Beyrichia, 
Primitia, Leperditia, Aristozoe, Orozoe, Callizoe. The phyllopods, 
which, as we have seen, made their appearance in Cambrian times, 
continue to occur on scattered horizons, and generally not in great 
numbers, throughout the Silurian rocks ; characteristic genera are 
Caryocaris, Peltocaris, Disdnocaris, Ceratiocaris, Dictyoearis, Crypto- 
caris, and Aptychopsis. But by far the most prolific order is that of 
the trilobites (tl’ig. 323), which, beginning in the Cambrian, attained 
its maximum development in the Silurian, waned in the Devonian, 
and became extinct in the Carboniferous period. According to 
the census of Barrande in 1872 there were then 1579 known species. 
A few of the primordial genera continued to live on into Lower 
Silurian times, such as Olenus, Agnostus, and Conocoryphe. But 
many new genera made their appearance and continued to live 
through most of the Silurian period. In the lower division of the 
system, characteristic genera are Asaphus, Amphion, Ampyx, 
Barrandia, Cyhele, Ogygia, Bemopleurides, and Trinucleus; many 
genera are common to both the lower and upper formations (but 
usually with speciBc distinctions), such as Addaspis, Calymene, 
Cheirurus, Encrinurus, Eomalonotus, Illeenus, Lichas, and Phacops. 
Towards the top of the system eurypterids make their appearance, 
and continue to occupy a prominent place until the Carboniferous 
period. The Silurian genera are Pterygotus, Eurypterus, Slimonia, 
Stylonurus, and Hemiaspis, 

The polyzoa of Silurian times have been tolerably well preserved. 
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and present many peculiarities of structure. One of the most 
abundant genera is Fenestella, which ranges from Lower Silurian to 
Permian rocks ; another, Ptilodietya, ascends into the Carboniferous 
system. Other genera are Retepora, Pahaehara, and Hippothoa, So 
abundant are the brachiopods and so cliaracteristic on the whole are 
the species of them occurring in certain Silurian zones or bands, that 
these fossils must be regarded as of special value for purposes of 
stratigraphical comparison. The old and still living genera Disotna, 
Lingula, and Crania are found on different horizons in the Silurian 
series. Characteristic types are Acrotreta, Atrypa, Leptsena, Meri- 
Stella, Orthis, Pentanierm, Poranibonites, Rhjnchonella, Siphonotreta, 
Spirifera, Stricklandinia, Strophomem, and Triplesia. Some of these 



Fio. 323 . — Gkoui* of Lowtu Siluiiian Titii.oBiTKa. 

1, Illaenus Davisii (Salt.)(i); 2, Calynieoe brovicapitata (Portl.) ; 3, Ogygia Buohii 
(Brongn ) ; 4, ABaphiis tyrannos (Murcli ) . 5, Ampyx nudus (Murch.) ({|) ; 

6, .dEgliiia bmodosa (Salt.) ; 7, Acidospw Jamcsu (Salt.) ; 8, Trmucleus Lloydii 
(Slxirch.). 

are particularly distinctive of certain zones. Tlius the Pentameri 
are so common in the so-called middle Silurian rocks in Britain that 
these strata received the name of the “Pentamerus beds/’ (Fig. 326). 
Orthis is most abundant in species in the lower part of the Silurian 
system : Rhynchonella and Spirifera occur chiefly in the upper. The 
lamellibranchs have been less abundantly preserved ; some of their 
most fre<juent genera are the monomyarian Ambonyehia (Fig. 328) 
and Ptertnea and the dimyarian Ctenodonta, Modiolopsis, Qoniophora, 
(Fig. 328), Cleidophorus (Fig. 325), Palmrca, and liedonia 

Of the gasteropoda of the Silurian seas upwards of 1300 species 
have been named ; some of the more frequent genera are Acroculia, 
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Cyolonma, Euomphalus, Eelicotomay Eolopma, Holopella, Murchisoniut 
Ophilda, PlatyscMsmay Pleurotomaria, BapMsioma, and Suhulites, 
Some heteropod forms occur, e.g. Bellerophon and Maclurea ; but 
pteropods are more frequent, being represented sometimes abun- 
dant!^ by the genera Tentaculites (regarded by some as an annelide), 
Eyohthus (or Pheca), Gonulariay and Pterotlieca. That the salt waters 
of the Silurian era swarmed with cephalopods may be inferred from 
the fact that according to Barrande’s census no fewer than 1622 
species have been described. They are all tetrabranchiate. Some 
of the most abundant forms are straight shells, of which Ortlioceras 
(Figs. 324, 328) is the type. This characteristically Palmozoic genus 
abounded in the Silurian period and many of its individuals attained 
a great size. Barrande has described upwards of 550 species from the 
basin of Bohemia. Of Cyrtoeeras, in which the shell was curved, the 
same small area has yielded more than 330 species. Phragmoceras 
(Fig. 328) likewise possessed a curved shell, but with an aperture con- 
tracted in the middle. In Ascoceras the shell was globular or flask- 
shaped, with curiously curved septa ; in Lituites (Fig. 328) it was 
curled like that of Nautilus. The two latter genera occur in Silurian 
rocks, but while Lituites never outlived the Silurian period, Nautilus 
is still a living denizen of the sea. 

The first traces of vertebrate life make their appearance near the 
top of the Silurian system. They consist of the remains of fishes, the 
most determinable of which are the plates of placoderms (Pteraspis, 
Goocosfeus). The bone-bed of the Ludlow rocks has also yielded 
certain curved spines which, under the name of OnchuSy have been 
referred to a cestraciont, and some shagreen-like plates which have 
been supposed to be scales of placoid fishes (Sphagodus, Thelodus), and 
bodies like jaws with teeth which have been regarded as jaws of 
fishes (Plectrodus). It is possible, however, that some at least of 
these remains have been incorrectly determined, and may be 
crustacean. The Upper Silurian rocks have yielded, both in Europe 
and North America, great numbers of minute tooth-like bodies which 
were named “Conodonts” by their discoverer, Pander, and were 
supposed to be the teeth of such fishes as the lamprey, which 
possessed no other hard parts for preservation. These bodies have 
been also referred to different divisions of the invertebrata, their true 
position being still matter of dispute. 

§ 2. Local Development. 

Britain.^ — In the typical area where Murchison’s discoveries were 
first made he found the Silurian rocks divisible into two great and well- 
marked series, which he termed Lower and Upper. This classification 

* See Murchiswi’a “Silurian System,” and “Siluria;” Sedgwick’s “Synopsis” 
(cited p. 652) ; Ramsay’s “ North Wales ” in Memoirs of Oeol. Sum vol. iii. ; Etheridge, 
Address Q. J- Oeol. 8oc. 1881 ; numerous local memoirs in recent volumes of the Quart. 
Journ. Oeol. Soo. and Oeol. Mag., particularly by Hicks, Ward, Hughes, Keeping, Lap- 
worth, &c. 
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has been found to hold good over a large part of the world. The sub- 
joined table shows the arrangement and nomenclature of the various 
subdivisions of the Silurian system : 


Upper Silurian. 


Lower Silurian. 


17. Ludlow group . 

6. Wenlock group 
1 5. Upper Llandovery group . 
f4. Lower Llandovery group . 

1 3. Bala and Caradoc group . 
2. Llandoilo group 
[l. Arenig or Stiper Stone group 


Fi'f-t. 

. D.'iO 
. 1600 
. 1500 
. 1000 
. 6000 
. 2500 
. 4000 


Approximate averngo thickness =18,550 


Lower Silurian. — 1. Arenig or Stiver Stone Group. — These rocks 
consist of dark slates, shales, flags, and bands of sandstone. They are abun- 
dantly developed in the Aicnig mountain, where, as originally described 
by Sedgwick, they contain masses of associated porphyry. Throughout 
that district they have been deposited at a time wlien streams of lava and 
showers of volcanic ashes wore thrown out in gicat quantity from sub- 
marine vents. They contain an abundant suite of organic remains (^63 
genera and 150 species), of which only eleven genera and sixteen species 
are common to the Tremadoc beds below, while eight genera and nine 
species pass up into the next group. New genera of tnlobites make their 
t^pearance in these rocks {ASglina^ Barrandea^ Calymene, Ilomalonotus^ 
IlleenopsiSf IllsenuSy Phacops, Placoparia^ Trinucleui). Eight species of 
pteropods {Conularia^ Theca)^ eighteen species of brachiopods (Lingula, 
Lingulella, Oholella, Discina, Siphonotreta, Orthis), six lamollibranohs, four 
gasteropods, and five cephalopods have been found ; but the most abun- 
dant organisms are the graptolitos, of wliich the Arenig rocks of St. 



Fig. 324.— Group op Arenig Fossils. 

1, Orthooeras croreesiense (Hicks'); 2, Bellerophon llanvimensifl (Hicks); 3, Orilils 
<»lligramma (Dalm.) (enlarged) ; 4, Redonia anglioe (Salt.) ; 6, Paloearca amygdalus 
(Balt). 


David’s, in Pembrokeshire, have yielded forty-two species, which belong 
to eighteen genera, including Didymograptus, Tetragraptus, JDiplograptus, 
Benarograptus, and Callograptus.^ This sudden and great development 

* Hicks, Quart. Joum. Oeol, 8oo. 167. Hopkinson and Lapwortb, ibid. p. 635 
Etheridge, tbtd. zxzvii. p. 89. 
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of these organisms gives a distinctive aspect to the Arenig rooks. Grap- 
tolites continue abundant in the overlying Llandeilo group, so that they 
form in Britain a convenient character by which to mark otf the 
Cambrian from the Lower Silurian fauna. 

A remarkable feature in the history of the Arenig rocks in Wales 
was the volcanic action during their formation, whereby vast piles 
of various felsitio or.rhyolitic lavas and tuffs were erupted to the surface 
and interstratified with the contemporaneously deposited sediments. 
Some of the more important Welsh mountains consist mainly of these 
ancient volcanic raateiials — Cader Idris, the Arans, Arenig Mountain, 
and others. 

2. Llandeilo Group. — These daik argillaceous and occasionally calca- 
reous flagstones, sandstones, and shales were first described by Murchison 
as occurring at Llandeilo, in Caimarthenshire. They reappear near 
St. David’s, on the coast of Pembrokeshire, and at Builth, in Kadnor- 
shire. Up to the piesent time they have yielded 80 geneia and 
175 species of fossils. Of these eight genera and nine species are 
common to the Arenig below, 38 genera and 73 species to the Caradoc and 
Bala above, while 34 genera and 93 species are peculiar. The hydrozoa 
are still abundant forms, certain dark shales being copiously charged 
with graptolites. Of Crustacea 45 species belonging to 18 or 20 genera 
have been obtained. These include characteristic trilobites which do 
not range beyond this group — AmpJim tyrannus, Barrandea Cordaiy Caly- 
mene cambrensis, Clieirurus Sedfjicicldi^ Ogygia Buchii, Trinucleus concentricus, 
T. Lbydii, T. favus. The phyllopod Peltocaris aptychoides is also peculiar. 
The brachiopods number 34 species, including the genera Acrotreta^ 
Crania, Lepteena, Bhynchonella, and Strophomenay which here make their 
fiist appoaianco. The lamellibranchs aie represented by six species, the 
gasteropods by 12 {MurcUsonia, Cyclonema, Loxonema), the hetoropods by 
seven {Seller ophon), the pteropods by two (Conxdaria, Theca), the cephalo- 
pods by seven {Ortlioceras, Piloceras, Endoceras). 

3. Caradoc and Bala Group. — Under this name are placed the thick 
yellowish and grey sandstones of Caer Caradoc in Shropshire, and the 
grey and daik slates, grits, and sandstones round Bala in Merionethshire. 
In the Shropshire aiea some of the rocks aio so shelly as to become 
strongly calcareous. In the Bala district the strata contain two lime- 
stones separated by a sandy and slaty group 4 >f locks 1400 feet thick. 
The lower or Bala limestone (25 feet thick) has been traced as a 
variable band over a large area in North Wales. It is usually 
identified with the Coniston limestone of the Westmoreland legion. 
The upper or Hirnant limestone (10 feet) is more local. Bands of 
volcanic tuff and large beds of vaiious felsitic lavas occur among the 
Bala beds, and prove the contemporaneous ejection of volcanic products. 
These attain a thickness of several thousand feet in the Snowdon 
region. 

, A large suite of fossils, including 179 genera and 614 species, has been 
obtained Irom this group. The sponges aie represented by Sphserospongia 
and other genem; the graptolites by Diplograpius ptistls, Monograptus 
{GraptoUthSjpnodon, M. SedgwicUi, &c ; the corals by 40 species belonging 
to Heliolites, Fnvosites, Monticulipora, Halysites, Petraia, &c . ; the echino- 
derms by enciinites of the genera Cyathocrinus and Ghjptocrinus,- by no 
fewer than 23 species of cystideans (Echinosphserites, Sphseronites, &c.), and 
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hy star-fishes of the genera Palssaster and Stena»ter; the nnnelides b)’’ 
Serpulites, and nnmei*ous burrows nnd tracks; the trilohitos by 27 
genera, of which the most important for their stratigraphical value 
are Aciiladpis species), Amptjx (G), Agnosfm (5), Asciphm (G), Caljj- 
MPue (8), Cheirurus (G), IIomalonotuH (4), IUbpiiua {ij), Phacopn 







Fig. 325,--Gbotjp of Oaradoo Fossils. 

Porambonites intercedens (Pander); 6, Orthis hirnantonsis (McCoy); c, Lingula 
longissima (Pander?), d, 8tropbomena grandis (Sby.), e, Orthis plicata (B^.); 
/, Orthis calligramma (Dalm), gr. Crania divaricata (McCoy); h, Triplesia (?) 
maocoyana (Dav.) ; i, Atrypa (’) Headu (Billings) (f) ; Atrypa marginalis (Dalm.) ; 
fcj Uiscina oblongata (Portl.) ; ^ Ambonychia prisca (Portl.) ; to, Palffiarca billing^- 
siana (Salt.) ; n, Ehynchonclla nana (Salt ) ; c, Cleidophorus ovalis (McCoy). 

^3), Bemopleurides (8) ; the ostracods by Beyriehia^ Leperdiiia, CytJiere, 
Primitiaf and Entomia; the polyzoa by Fenestella, Glauconome, and 
Piilodictya; the brachiopods by Atrypa^ Bhynchonella, Lepteena, Orthis 
(41 species), Strophomena (19), Viscinay and Lingula ; the lamellibranchs 
by Ctenodonta (17 species), Orthonota (6), Modiolopais (16), Pterinea 
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AmhonycMa (8), Palmrca (5); the gasteropods by Murchtsonia^ 
Pleurotomariaj Baphutomaj Chfclomma^ Euomphaltis, and Holopea; tHe 
pteropods by Tentaculites^ Comlaria, Theca; the heteropods % 11 
species of Bellerophon and some forms of Maclurea ; and the oepha- 
lopods by 47 species belonging to the genera Orthoceras, Cyrtoceras, 
LituiteSj &q. 

4. Lower Llandovery Group . — In North Wales the Bala beds about five 
miles S.E. of Bala Lake begin to be covered with grey grits, which 
gradually expand southwards until they attain a thickness of 1000 feet 
in South Wales. These overlying rocks are well displayed near the town 
of Llandovery, where they contain some conglomerate bands, and where 
Mr. Aveiine detected an imconformability between them and the Bala 
group below them, so that the subterranean movements had already 
begun, which in Wales marked the close of the Lower Silurian period. 
Elsewhere they seem to graduate downwards conformably into that 
group. They cover a considerable breadth of country in Cardigan and 
Carmarthenshire, owing to the numerous undulations into which they 
have been thrown. Their chief interest lies in the transition which 
they present between the fauna of the Lower and Upper Silurian forma- 
tions. They have yielded in all, according to Mr. Etheridge’s census, 68 
genera and 204 species of fossils, whereof 60 genera and 106 species are 
common to the Bala group below, and 45 genera and 104 species pass up 
into Upper Llandovery rooks above. Some of peculiar fossils are 
Nidulites favus, Meristella crassa, M. angustifrons, and Murchisonia angu- 
lata. Among the forms which come up from the Bala gioup and dis- 
appear here are the corals HelioUies interetinctus^ Petraia subduplicata, and 
Favosites aspera ; the trilobites Lichas laxatus and lllsenus Bowmanni ; the 
brachiopods Orthia Actonise and 0. imularia ; the gasteropods Murchisonia 
gyrogonia and Cyclonema crehristria; and the cephalopod Orthoceras 
tenuicinctum. But many of the Lower Silurian forms continue on into 
the Upper Llandovery beds. From the abundance of the peculiar 
brachiopods termed Pentamerus in the Lower, but still more in the Upper 
Llandovery rocks, these strata were formerly grouped together under 
the name of “ Pentamerus beds.” Though the same species are found in 
both divisions, Pentamerus ohlongus is chiefly characteristic of the upper 
group and comparatively infrequent in the lower, while Stricklandinia 
{Pentamerus) lens abounds in the lower but appears more sparingly in 
the upper. 

The Lower Silurian rooks, typically developed in Wales, extend 
over nearly the whole of Britain, though largely buried under more 
recent formations. They rise into the hilly tracts of Westmoreland and 
Cumberland, where they consist of the following subdivisions in 
descending order : 


[^wer Llandovery not represented.) 

boniston Limestone and Shale . . = Bala beds. 


Volcanic series (green slates and por- 
phyries) : tufifs and lavas without ot- 
mnary s^imentary strata except at base, 

12,000 ft ^ 

Skiddaw Slates, 10,000 or 12,000 ft., base! 
not seen j' 


[Part of Bala, whole of Llandeilo, 
and perhaps part of Arenig 
formation. 

f Arenig, with perhaps Tremadoc 
[ and Lingula Flap. 


Apart from the massive intercalation of volcanic rocks these strata 
present considerable lithological and palaeontological differences from the 
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typical subdivisions in Wales. Tlie Skiddaw slates are black or dark- 
grey argillaceous, and in some beds sandy, rocks, often much cleaved, 
though seldom yielding workable slates, sometimes soft and black like 
Carboniferous shale. As a rule they are singularly unfossiliferous, but 
in some of their less cleaved and altered portions they have yielded 
about 40 species of graptolites (chiefly of the genera DldymograpUi<i, 
Diplograptus, Dichograptm, TetragraptuSy PhillograpUiSy and CrmacograptHs)^ 
Lingula hrevls, traces of aniiolides, a few trilobites {Mjlhm, Agnostua, 
AaaphuSy &c.), some phyllopods [Caryocaria), and remains of plants 
(ButhotrepMSy &c.). In many places the slates have been motamorphosecl, 
passing into chiastolite-slate, mica-schist, andalusite-schist, &c., with pro- 
trusions of granite, syenite, and other crystalline rocks (p. 579). Towards 
the close of the long period represented by the Skiddaw slates, volcanic 
action manifested itself, tirst by intermittent sliowers of ashes and 
streams of lava, which were iiitorstratifiod with the ordinary marine 
sediment, and then by a more powoiful and continuous series of 
explosions, whereby a huge volcanic mountain or group of cones was 
piled up above the sea-level. The length of time occupied by this 
volcanic episode in Cumbrian geology may be inferred from the fact that 
all the Llandeilo and nearly all the Bala bods are absent hero. The 
volcanic island slowly sank into a sea where Bala organisms flourished. 
Among these wo find such familiar Bala species as Favoaites fihroaa, 
Heliolitea interatinctua, Cyhele verrucoaay Leptsana aericea, Orthia Actonmy 0, 
hiforata, 0. caligrammay 0. elegantulay 0. porcatay and Strophomena rhom’- 
Imdalia, These organisms and their associates gathered on the sub- 
merged flanks of the sinking volcano into a bed of limestone — the 
Coniston limestone — which can still bo traced for many miles through 
the Westmoreland hills, as the Bala lim<'stono which it represents can 
be followed through the volcanic tracts of North Wales. The Coniston 
limestone is covered by certain flags and grits which from their organic 
remains are referred to the Upper Silurian series. 

In the south of Scotland, according to the detailed researches of the 
Geological Survey, the Lower Silurian formations are represented by the 
subjoined groups of strata in descending order ; 


Sandstones and conglomerates, Girvan valley . 
Conglomerates, grits, shales, and lenticular bands of 
limestone, Peeblesshire, Dumfriesshire, S.W. Ayr- 
shire, sometimes 2000 ft 

Carsphairn group, coarso pebbly grits and groywacke, 

1200 ft 

Upper Black Shale, with graptolites, 550 ft. 

Lowther group, olive, grey, and blue shales, and 

sandstones, 4000 ft 

Dalveen group, greywacko and shale, with band of 
fine conglomerate, 3500 ft. . . ... 

Queensberry group, massive greywackes and grits, with 
occasional conglomerate bands and some shales, 

4500 ft. 

Lower or MoSat Black Graptolite Shale group, 
200-400 ft 


= Llandovery. 

= Caradoc or Bala. 


rrLlandeilo (14,000 ft.). 


Aidwell group, brown flags, greywackes, and shales, 
sometimes purplish and red ; base not seen . .j 


As a whole these strata are singularly barren of organic remains. 
Most of the fossils which the Llandeilo groups contain lie in the bands of 
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dark anthracitic shale which have been traced across nearly the whole 
bieadth of the country. These shales, crowded with graptolites of recog- 
nizable Llandeilo forms (^Climacograptm teretiiisculus, Diplograptua pristia^ 
and Oraptolithus sagittarim being particularly abundant), were deposited 
over wide areas of sea-bottom. It is remarkable that wherever they 
appear the graptolites come with them, as if these organisms could only 
flourish on the black carbonaceous mud. The persistence of the graptolitic 
fauna is shown by the flict that many of the same species occur in the upper 
black shales at a vertical distance of more than 10,000 feet above the 
horizon of the lower shales (p. 629). Crustacea are exceedingly rare, but 
two phyllopods, Disdnocaris Brovmiaria and Peltocaris aptijchoides, occur ; 
while from Dumfi iesshire two obscure trilobites are referred doubtfully to 
Encrinurus and Phacops. The vast thickness of sandy, giitty, and shaly 
unfossiliferous strata is the distinguishing feature of the Lower Silurian 
scries in the south of Scotland.^ The Caradoc or Bala gioup lies un- 
conformably upon the upper parts of the Llandeilo rocks. It contains in 
the eastern districts some calcareous conglomerates which hero and there 
swell out into local masses of limestone. In the south-west of Ayrshire 
the limestones attain considerable dimensions. In these calcareous 
bands numerous Caradoc species have been found, among them Cheirums 
gelaainoaua, Encrinurm pmetatm, with species of Ulsemis and Asaphua^ Orihin 
calligramma, 0. conjinia, Leptmna aericea, Maclurea, and such corals as 
Heliolitea, Favoaitea, Omphyma, and Strepliodea. In the same district 
certain shales and sandstones full of Caradoc fossils are overlaid with 
sandstones, shales, and conglomerates containing Pentamerua obloiigm, 
Atrypa hemiapheriva, Meriatella anguatifrona^ Lichaa laxatua^ Petraia elongata, 
NiduUtea favua, and numerous other fossils which indicate the horizon of 
the Llandovery rocks. 

The Highlands of Scotland, as above (p. 583) stated, consist mainly of 
crystalline rocks — gneiss, mica-schist, chlorite-schist, clay-slate, quartz- 
rock, schistose flagstone, and many others, which from the discovery of 
recognizable fossils near their base have been showm to be metamorphosed 
Lower Siluiian rocks. As this deduction possesses very great impor- 
tance in theoretical geology, particularly in relation to the history of 
metamorphism and metamorphic rocks, it is desirable that the true 
geological horizon of fossils found below so vast a pile of crystalline 
schists should be precisely determined. Fortunately the number and 
good preservation of the specimens allowed the determination to be satis- 
factorily made by Salter, who declared his conviction that they were 
unequivocally Lower Silurian, and bore a most remarkable resemblance 
to a group of fossils from the Lower Silurian rocks of North America. 
Five of the species he regarded as identical with known American forms 
(Orthoceraa arcuoliratwm, Hall; OrtUa atriatula^Emmom ] Ophileta compacta, 
Salt.? Murchiaonia gracilia, Hall; M. 6eZI?cinda, Hall), 4 as representative, 
3 doubtful, and 1 new genus, found also in Canada. “ That this truly 
^orth American assemblage,” he remarks, “ should be found in the ex- 

* Mr. Charles Lapwortb, who has devoted much time to the study of the graptolites 
of these rocks, has come to the conclusion that wbat is here termed the Moffat Shale 
group, and regarded as merely a subordinate member of a thick series of sandy and 
generally unfossiliferous strata, represents the whole series of strata from the Llandeilo 
up into the Upper Silurian formations ; that is to say, somewhere aWt a half of the 
whole of the Silurian system is contamed in a group of shales and sandstones, sometimes 
less than 200 feet thick I 
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treme north of Scotland on the same parallel as the f^anailiaii — that 
species of Mnclurea and Pap/i/stowm, resembling those of the St. liawrenoe 
basin, and Orthocerata bearing largo siphunclos. like those of North 
America, Scandinavia, and Russia, should occur in Scotland, and yet. bo 
scarcely known further south, is at least siiggestivo of a geographical 
distribution— pel haps even of climatal conditions— not very unTiko that 
of more modem times.”^ From this palmoutological decision it follows 
that the overlying conformable schistose senes of the Scottish Highlands 
is a mass of metamorphosed Silurian strata. 

In the south-east of Ireland, grey, greenish, and piiiplo grits, and 
grey and dark shales lie unconforniably upon the Cambrian rocks, and 
contain a few fossils of Landeilo age. They present intorstratitied bods 
of tuff and felsitic lavas indicating contemporaneous volcanic action. In 
the north-east of the island a broad bolt of Lower Silurian rocks runs from 
the coast of Down into the heait of Roscommon and Longford. This 
belt 18 evidently a prolongation of that in the southern uplands of 
Scotland. It is marked by the occurience of similar dark anthracitic 
shales crowded with graptolites 'I'ho i idlest fossiliferons localities 
among the Irish Lower Silurian rocks aio found at the Chair of Kildare, 
Portrane near Dublin, Pomeroy in Tyrone, and Lisbellan in Formanagh, 
where small protrusions of the older rocks liso as oases among the 
surrounding later formations. Portloclc brought the northern and 
western localities to light, and Muichison pointed out that, while a 
number of the tnlobites (Triniicleus, Phaeops, Cahjmene, Illmms), as well 
as the simple plated Otthidse^ Leptsense, and Strophomenie, some spiral 
shells, and many Orthocerata, are specifically identical with those from 
the typical Caradoo and Bala beds of Shropshire and Wales, yet they 
are associated with peculiar forms, first discovered m Ireland, and very 
rare elsewhere in the Biitish Islands. Among those distinctive fossils ho 
cites the trilobites, Bemopleurides, Harpeft, Amphion, and Bronteus, with 
smooth forms of Asaphus (Isotelus), whicli, though abundant in Ii eland and 
America, seldom occur in Wales or England, and never on the Continent. 

In the north and west of Ireland a largo area of surface is occupied 
by crystalline rocks — gneiss, schists, quartz-rocks, limestone, granite, 
&c. — which are manifestly a continuation of those of the Highlands of 
Scotland. They run south-westward parallel with the belt of unaltered 
Lower Silurian rocks fi om which, in some places, as in county Tyrone, 
they are only a few miles distant. The district of Poraeioy, so rich in 
Silurian fossils, promises to afford tho greatest light on the interesting 
but difficult problem of the raetamoiphisra of the Lower Silurian rocks of 
the Scottish Highlands and the north-west of Ireland. It will be seen 
from the evidence furnished by the sections in West Mayo (p. 685) that 
the metamorphism must have taken place prior to the deposition of the 
Upper Silurian rocks of the west of Ireland. 

Upper Silurian.— The series of rocks in the British Islands classed 
M Upper Silurian occurs in two very distinct types. So great indeed 
is the contrast between these types that it is only by a comparison of 
organic remains that the whole has been grouped together as the deposits 
of one great geological period. In the original region described by Mur- 
chison, and from which his type of the system was taken, the strata are 

‘ Quart. Journ. Oeol. Soc. xx. 881. 

* “ Siluria,” p. 174. 
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comparatively flat, soft, and unaltered, consisting mainly of somewhat 
incoherent sandy mudstone and shale, with occasional hands of limestone. 
But as these rocks are followed into North Wales, they are found to swell 
out into a vast series of grits and shales, so like portions of the hard altered 
Lower Silurian rocks that, save for the evidence of fossils, they would 
naturally be grouped as part of that more ancient seiies. In Westmore- 
land and Cumberland, and still further north in the border counties of 
Scotland, also in the south-west of Ireland, it is the North Welsh type 
which prevails, so that in Britain the general lithological characters 
and minute palaiontological subdivisions ascertained in the original 
Silurian district are almost confined to that limited region, while over the 
rest of the British area for thousands of squaio miles the hard sandy and 
shaly type of North Wales is prevalent. 

Taking first the Silurian tract of the west of England, and 
the east and south of Wales, wo find a decided unconformability 
separating the Lower from the Upper Silurian deposits. In some 
places the latter steal across the edges of the former, group after group, 
till they lie directly upon the Cambrian rocks. Indeed, in one district 
between the Longmynd and Wcnlock Edge, the base of the Upper 
Silurian locks is found within a few miles to pass from the Caradoc 
group across to the Lower Cambrian rocks. It is evident, therefore, 
that in tho Welsh region very great disturbance and extensive denuda- 
tion preceded the commencement of the deposition of the Upper Silurian 
rocks. As Sir Andie w C. Ramsay has pointed out, the area of Wales, 
previously covered by a wide though shallow sea, was ridged up into a 
series of islands, lound the margin of which the conglomerates at tho 
base of the Upper Silurian series began to be laid down. This took 
place during a time of submergence, for these conglomeratic and sandy 
strata are found creeping up the slopes and even capping some of the 
hills, as at Bogmine, where they reach a height of 1150 feet above tho 
sea,^ The subsidence probably continued during the whole of the 
interval occupied by the deposition of the Upper Silurian strata, which 
were thus piled to a depth of from 3000 to 5000 feet over the disturbed 
and denuded platform of Lower Silurian rocks. 

Arranged in tabular form, the subdivisions of the Upper Silurian 
rocks of Wales and the adjoining counties of England are in descending 
order as follows : 

Base of Old Red Sandstone. 

Tiles tones. 

Upper Ludlow Rock. 

Aymestry Limestone. 

Lower Ludlow Rock. 

Wenlock or Dudle 
Wonlock Shale , 

Woolhope or Barr 
Tarannon Shale 

May Hill Sandstones, 

Lower Llandovery Rocks. 

1. Upper Llandovery group. — May Hill Sandstones. — The position ol 
these rocks as the true base of the Upper Silurian groups was firs! 
shovn in 1853 by Sedgwick, who named them the May Hill Sandstonet 
from the locality in Gloucestershire where they are so well displayed 
* Ramsay, Physical Geology and Geography of BrUaiuy p. 91. 


y Limestone . .j 
imeitone «nd Shale ; =1^0^? Wee. 


Limestone 


3. Ludlow group. I 


2. Wenlock groupj 

1. Upper Llan-i 
dovery erouDl 
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Appearing on the coast of Pembrokeshire at Marloes Bay, they range 
across South Wales until they are overlapped by the Old Bed Sandstone. 
They emerge again in Carmarthenshire, and trend north-c«istward as a 
narrow strip at the base of the Upper Silminn senes, from a few feet to 
1000 feet or more in thickness, as far as tlio Longmyml, whore, as a 
marked conglomerate wrapping round that ancient (\iinbrian lidge, 
they disappear. In the course of this long tract they pass snecessively 
and imconformably over Lower Llandovery, Caiadoc, Llandoilo, and 



Fig. 326. — Gboup of Pentamebi fbom Llandovery Rooks 
PentameruB oblongua (Sby ) ; b, P. galcatus (Dalm.) , c, P. Kniglitii (Sby.) ; d, P. ob- 
lon^a (Sby.) ; e, P. rotundua (Sby.) (f) ; /, P. Knightii (small apecimen) ; g, P. lln- 
gn«er(8by.); h, P. undatus (Sby.). 

Cambrian rocks. They consist of yellow and brown ferruginous sand- 
stones, often full of shells, which arc apt to weather out and leave casts. 
Their lower parts are commonly conglomeratic, the pebbles being 
largely derived from older parts of the Silurian system. Here and 
there, where the organic remains become extraordinarily abundant, the 
strata pass into a kind of sandy limestone, known as the “ Pentamerus 
bmMtone,” from the numbers of this braohiopod contained in it. The 
fossils found in the May Hill Sandstones number 91 genera and 201 
species, of which only 136 species are confined to this group. 
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Among the fossils are some traces of fucoids; sponges {Cliona, a 
burrowing foim like the modern Cliona) ; the widely-diffused Monograptm 
( Gtaptolithus') priodmi ; a number of comls (^Pdrnia, Heliolites^ Favosites, 
Halysifes, Syringopora, <fec.) ; a few crinoids and the earliest known sea- 
urchins {PalsecUnus) ; the genus Tentaculites, by some naturalists classed 
with the pteropods, by others with the annelides, is particularly abundant ; 
a number of trilobites, of which Phacops Stokesii, P. Weave>\ Encrinunts 
punctatm, Calymene Bhinenhachii, Proetm Stokem, and Illmius Thomoni 
are common ; numerous brachiopods, as Atrypa hemispherica, A. reticularis, 
Pentamerus ohlongus, Strickhndinia lirnta, S. lens, Lepfsena transversalis, 
Orihis calUgramma, 0. elegantula, 0, reversa, Strophomena compressa, S. 
pecten, and Lingula parallela; lamellibranchs of the mytiloid genera 
Orthonota, Mytilus, and Modiolopsis, with forms of Pterinea, Ctenodonta, and 
Lyrodesma ; gasteropods, particularly the genera Acroculia, Baphistoma, 
Murchiaoniai Pleurotomaria, Cyclonema, Holopella ; heteropods, particularly 
the species Bellerophon dilatatus, B. frilohatua, and B. carmatus ; and 
cephalopods, chiefly Orthocerata, with some forms of Actinoceras, Cyrtoceras, 
Tretoceras, and Phragmoceras, and the old species Lituites cornu-arietis. 

2. Wenlock group. — This suite of stiafa includes the larger patt of the 
known Upper Silurian fauna of Biitain, as it has yielded no fewer than 168 
genera and 530 species. In the typical Silurian area of Murchison, it 
consists of two limestone bands (Woolhope and Wenlock), separated by 
a thick mass of shale (Wenlock Bhale). The following subdivisions in 
ascending order are recognized. 

(a.) Tarrannon Shale. — Above the Upper Llandovery beds comes a 
very persistent zone of fine, smooth, light grey or blue slates, which has 
been traced down the whole length of Wales fiom the mouth of the 
Conway into Carmarthenshire. These rocks, termed the “ paste-rook " 
by Sedgwick, have an extreme thickness of 1000 to 1500 feet. Poor in 
organic remains, their chief interest lies in the fact that the persistence 
of so thick a band of rock between what were supposed to bo continuouf 
and conformable formations should have been unrecognized until it was 
proved by the detailed mapping of the Geological Survey. 

(6.) Woolhope Limestone. — In the original typical Upper Siluriai 
tract of Shropshire, and the adjacent counties, the Upper Llandover} 
rooks are overlaid by a local group of grey shales containing nodula 
limestone which here and there swells out into beds having an aggregati 
thickness of 30 or 40 feet. Those strata are well displayed iii th 
picturesque valley of Woolhope in Herefordshire, which lies upon a won 
quaquaversal dpme of Upper Silurian strata rising in the midst of th 
surrounding Old Hed Sandstone. They are seen likewise to the nortl 
west at Presteign, Nash Scar, and Old Radnor in Radnorshire, and t 
the east and south in the Malvern Hills (where they include a grea 
thickness of shale below the limestone), and May Hill in Gloucesteishin 
These strata have yielded many oharaoteiistically Upper Silurian fossil 
including 13 genera and 24 species of Crustacea and 17 genera and 5 
species of brachiopods. Among the common forms may be mentione 
Buma»tus Barriensis, Homalonotus delphinocephalus, Phaeops caudatu 
Atrypa reticularis, Orthis calUgramma, Strophomena imbrex, Bhynchonel 
hor^is, B. Wilsoni, JEuomphalus sculptus, Orthoceras annvlatum. 

It is a feature of the older Palseozoic limestones to occur in a yei 
lenticular form, swelling in some places to a great thickness and rapidl 
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dying out, to reappear again perhaps some miles away with increased 
proportions. This local character is well exliihitod by the Woolhope 
limestone. "Whore it disappears, the shales underneath and intercalated 
Avith it join on continuously to the overlying Wenlock shale, and no line 
for the Woolhope sub-group can then bo satisfactorily drawn. The 
same discontinuity is strikingly traceable in the Wenlock limestone, to 
bo immediately leferred to. 

(c.) Wenlock Shale . — This is a series of grey and black fino shales, 
traceable from the banks of the Severn near Coalbrook Dale across 
Kadnorshiie to near Camarthon — a distance of about 90 miles. The 



Fio. 827.— Upper Silurian Corals and Crustaceans. 
a, Acervularia ananas (Linn.) ; h, Ptycliophyllum patellatum (Schlotli.) (1) ; c, Oraphyma 
turbinatum (Linn.) (1) ; d, Petraia bina (Lons ) ; e, Ceratiocans papilio (Salt) ; /, 
Homalonotos delphinocephalus (Green) (J) ; g, Cypbaspis mogalops (McCoy) ; h, 
Phacops Downmgite (Murch.). 

same strata reappear in the protrusions of Upper Silurian rooks which rise 
out of the Old Red Sandstone plains of Gloucestershire, Herefordshire, 
and Monmouthshire. In the Malvern Hills they were estimated bv 
Professor Phillips to reach a thickness of 640 feet, but towards the north 
they thicken out to 1000 or even 1400 feet. On the whole the fossils 
are identical with those of the overlying limestone. The corals, 
however, so abundant in that rock, are here compsiratively rare. The 
brachiopods (of the genera Lepteena, Orthis, Strophomena, Atrypa^ and 
^hynchonella) are generally of small size — Orthis biloba, 0. hylmda^ and 
the large flat 0, rustica being characteristic. Of the higher mollusca 
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thin-shelled forms of Ortltoceras arc specially abundant. Among the 
trilobites, Encrimrus punctatus, E. variolarisy Calymene Blumenhachiiy C. 
tuberculosa, Phacops caudatus, and P. Imigicandatm aie common. The 
Monograptua (^Graptolithis) priodon, so frequent among the Bala beds of 
the Lower Silurian scries, also occurs in the Wenlock shale; while 
M. (Orapioliihm') Flemingii is here a chaiacteristic species. 

{d.) Wenloch Limestone. —Thh is a thick-bedded, sometimes flaggy, 
usually more or less concretionary limestone, grey or pale pink, often 
highly ciystalline, occuriing in some places as a single massive bed, 
in others as two or more stiata separated by giey shales, the whole 
forming a thickness of rock langing from 100 to 1100 feet. As its 
name denotes, tins /one is typic«illy developed along Wenlock Edge 
in Shropshire, whcro it runs .as a prominent ridge for fully 20 
miles; also between Aymcstry and Ludlow. It likewise appears at 
the detached areas of Upper Siluiian strata above rofeiiod to, being 
specially well seen near Dudley (wdienco it is often spoken of as 
the Dudley limestone), Woolhope, Malvern, May Hill, and Usk in 
Monmouthshiio. 

A distinguishing characteristic of the Wenlock limestone is the 
abundance and vaiiety of ils corals, of which no fewer than 25 genera 
and 76 species have been described, of which 41 species are peculiar to 
the Wenlock group. The rock .seems indeed to Live been formed in 
part by massivi' .sheets and buncht's of coral. Chalactell.^tic species aie 
Halysitescalvnnlarui, lleliolitts ll. tnluIntHs, Almditts Lnhcchd, 

Farositea aspero. F. Jihroaa, F. goOdtiudo'a. Coenitva juiupciiiina, Syi IngopoKt 
fascicnlidis, and Omphynta tidhinatam. 'flic crinouls aie also specially 
abundant, and often beautifully pioseived 20 gcneia make theii fiist 
appearance in the Wenlock group, and 17 aio confined 1o it, among 
the 65 siiecies which have been named, PoicchuoiintH monilifvnnis is one 
of the most fiequenl , others being Ciokdocrinm nigosiis, Cyafhocrhms gonin- 
dactylus, and Mnrsiipiomwta cwlains. Sevoial eystideans occui, of which one 
is Pseudocriitites qimh i/mciatas. The annolides number 34 species. The 
crustaceans include numerous tiilobites, among which we miss some of the 
peisistent Lowci iSilurian geiieia, such as Asaphm, Ogygia,'dud Trinucleus, 
none of which ascend into the Wenlock group. The mo.st abundant 
trilobite is the long-lived Calymene Blumenhachii, which ranges from tlio 
Llandeilo flags up to near the top of the Upper Siluiian formations. It 
occurs abundantly at Dudley, where it received the name of the “ Dudley 
Locust.” Other common forms are Emrinurm pimctatus, E. variolans, 
Phacops caudatus, P. Doicningise, P. Stokesii, Bimastus Barriensis, Homalo- 
notus delphinocephalus, and Ghehurus himucronatus. One of the most 
remarkable features in the crustaceous fauna is the first appearance of 
the merostomata, which are represented by Eurypterus punctatus, Hemiaspis 
honidus, and Ptcrygotus prohlematiciis. The brachiopods continue to be 
abundant, 21 genera and 96 species having up to this time been enii- 
merated ; among typical species may bo noted Atrypa reticularis, Merk 
Stella tumida, Spirifera clevata, S. plicatella, Bhynchonella borealis (very 
common), jK. cuneata, B. Wilsoid, Orthis elegantula, 0. rustica, Strophomena 
rhovihoidalis, and Pentamerus galeatus. The lamellibranchs are represented 
by 43 species; among these several species of Pterinea, Cardiola, and 
CucuUella are abundant, with Grammysia cingulata, and some species of 
Modiolopsis and Cienodonta. The gasteropoda are marked by species 




Fro. 328 — GxouF or Upfeb SttuniAH Molichca —a, Morlstella (0 didyma (Dalm.) ; h, Strophotnen* 
antlqoAU (8by,); c, Lingula I^wUll (!5by), d, Lepta-na transversalis (Dalm), e, Khynchonella 
boreall* (Scnloth^, RhvnclioDella Wllaonl (S^ ); g, Ctenodonta intcmipta (Brod ) , A, Ambonychla 
acnticoataU (McCoy), t, Modiolopala Nilaaonl (Hla.); Orthonota amygdalina (SBy ), I, (Junlophora 
cyrolMpfomia (Sby); *, Kuomplialua rugoaua (Sby), w, Trochua cielatut (McCoy) (?)« «• 
Bujceras TentrlcMutn (^y.) (J) *, o, Orthocam annuiRtom (Sby ) (J) ; p, Lltultea glganteua (Sby.) (<) \ 
•h Litait«8 artknlatus (Sby.). 
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of Euomphalus, Murchisonia^ Holopella^ Pleuroiomaria^ Acroculiay Cydomim. 
The cephalopodB are confin^ to nve genera, Lituitesy Actirwceras, CijrtoceraSy 
Orthoceraiy and Phragmoceras ; of these the orthoceratites are by far 
the most abundant both in 8j>ecieK and individuals. Otlhoceras annnJatnm 
is the most common form. The pteropods appear in the beautiful and 
very abundant Comdaria Sutccrhyl, and the heteropods in the common 
and characteristic Bellerophni Wenlockensh. 

3. Ludlow Group. — This 8erie.s of sUita consists essentially of shales, 
with occasionally a calcareous liainl in the middle. It graduates down- 
ward into the Wenlock group, so that when the Wenlock limestono 
disappears, the Wenlock and Ludlow shales fo’m one continuous 
argillaceous foimation, as they do wheie they stretch to the south- 
west thiough Biecon and Oarinarthon. 'I'he fiudlow locks, tyi)icaUy 
seen between Ludlow and Aymcstr}', appc.ir likewise at the detached 
Silurian aieas from Dudley to the mouth of the Severn. They 
wore grouped by Murchison into]thieo zones. Tlieii fauna numbers at 
pie.sent nearly 400 species, of which 120 are also found in the Wenlock 
group. 

(a.) Lower Ludlow Rod. — This is a group of soft daik-grey to pale 
greenish-brown or olive sandy shales, oltfii with calcaieous coiicietious. 
Much of the rock, howevei, piesents so little hssile stiucture as to get 
the name of mudstone, wi'athoiiiig out into coiicietious which fall to 
angular fragments as the rock (uumhles down. It becomes more sandy 
and flaggy towards the top. From the softness of the shales tliis zone of 
lock has been extensively denuded, and the Wenlock liiuestone rises up 
boldly from under it. 

An abundant suite of fossils has been yielded by these shales. 
Light species of star-fishes, belonging to the goneia Protaster (like the 
brittle-stars of the British seas), Palveodiscus. and Paleeocoma. A few 
graptolites (eight species belonging to G^aptolithns or Jlfoiioj/raptuB) occur, 
particulaily the persistent Jlloao//) up/ {QraptoUthm) priodon (common), 
M. colonus, and M, Flemingii. A few coials occui in the Lowei Ludlow 
lock, all of species that had alioady appealed in the Wenlock limestone, 
but the conditions of deposit weie evidently unfavourable for then 
growth. The tiilobites are less numerous than in oldei beds, they in- 
clude the veneiable Cahjmeue Rlumenbavhil, Phacops caudatus, and its still 
Ion ger- tailed variety P. longkandatm y also BrigJttlly Homalonotiis 

delpUuocephalus, and Cyphaspk megalops. But other loims of crustacean 
life occur in some number. As the tiilobites begin to wane, numerous 
phyllopods apjiear, the genus Ceratiocaris being leprescnted by ten oi 
more species. Still moie remaikable, liovvever, was the increasing im- 
portance of the meiostomatous ciustaceans. Though biachiopods arc 
not scarce, hardly any seem to bo peculiar to the Lower Ludlow rock , 
of the 38 known species 33 occur in the Wenlock group. Bhynchondla 
Wilsoniy Spiriferp exporecta, Strophomena cuglyphay Atrypa reticularis, and 
Chonetes minima are not infrequent. Among the more fiequently recurring 
species of lamellibrauchs the following may be named — Gardioh interrupta. 
G. striata, Ortlionota rigida, 0. semisulcata, and a number of species of 
PUrima. The orthocoi atites are numerous, as Orihoceras Litdense, 0. 
suhmdulatnm, also species of Phragtnoceras and Lituites. The numliers of 
these straight and curved cephalopods form one of the distinguishing 
features of the zone. At one locality, near Leintwardine in Shiopshiie, 
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which hoa been prolific in Lower Ludlow fossils, particularly in sfcar-fishoB 
and eurypterid crustaceans, a fragment of tho fish Scaph(UjiiH {Ptera«pU) 
htdensis was discovered in 1850. This is the earliest trace of vertebrate 
life yet detected. It is interesting to note that this fish does not stand 
low in the scale of organization, but has afiinities witli our modern 
sturgeon. 

( h.) Aymestnj IJmentonc—n daik grey soinowluit earthy concretionary 
hmestono in beds fioin I to 5 feet thick. Where at its thickest it forms 
a conspicuous foatiuo, rising above tho soft and denuded Lower Ludlow 
shales, and, owing to tho easily removable natuio of some fuller’s eaith 
on which it lies, it has lieio and theio been dishxjatod by laige landslips. 
Tt is still more inconstant than tlio Wenlock limestone. Though well 
developed at Aymestry it soon dies away into bands of oaloareous 
nodules, which iiiially di8.ippeai, and the lower and upper divisions of 
the Ludlow group then come together. Tho oiganio remains at present 
known number geneia and 84 species, which for tho most part are 
identical with Wenlock forms It is evident that tlio organisms which 
flourished so abundantly iii tho clear water in winch the Wenlock lime- 
stone was accumulated continued to live outside the uieaof deposit of tho 
Lower Ludlow lock and icappcaied in that urea when the conditions for 
thoii existence there lotuined dm mg tho deposition of the Aymestry 
limestone. Tho most chaiucteristie fossil of tlie latter rock is tho 
Pcntanierus Kn'ujhtii; other common forms aio Mhiinvhondh WiUoni, 
Lingula Lewisii, Stiophomena vHifhjphi^ Bellerophon dilntatus, Ptcrinea 
Sowerhi/iy with many of tho same shells, corals, and trilobitcs found in tho 
Wenlock limestone. Indeed, as Muichison has pointed out, except in 
tho less number of species and tho occiirienoo of some of tho shells more 
characteristic of tho Upper Ludlow zone, there is not much paleonto- 
logical distinction lictwocn tho two limestones.' 

(c.) Upper Ludlow Bock. — In tho original Siluiian district described 
hy Murchison, the Aymestry 'Lmestoiio is covered by a calcareous shelly 
band full of Bhi/urhonella nnriculu, somotimes .‘iO or 40 feet thick. This 
layer is succeeded hy grey sandy shale or mudstone, often weathering 
into concretions, as m tho Lower Ludlow zone, and assuming externally 
the same rusty-brown or greyish olive-green hiu*. Its harder beds are 
quarried for building stone , but tho general character of tho deposit, 
like that of the aigillaceous poitions of tho Upper Silurian formations as 
a whole in tho typical district of Siluna, is soft, incoherent, and 
crumbling, easily decomposing once moio into the original mud, and 
piesenting in this respect a contrast to tho haid, fissile, and often slaty 
shales of the Lower Siluiian senes. Many of tho sandstone bods aio 
crowded with ripple-marks, rili-marks, and annelid-trails, indicative of 
the shallow littoral waters in which they wore deposited. One of tho 
uppermost sandstones is termed tho “ Fucoid Bed,” from tho number of 
its cylindrical sea-weed-liko stems. It likewise contains numerous 
inverted pyramidal bodies, which are liclieved to be casts of the cavities 
made in the muddy sand by the rotatory movement of crinoids rooted 
and half buried in the micaceous mud.^ At the top of the Upper 
Ludlow Rock near the town of Ludlow, a brown layer occurs from a 
quarter of an inch to thieo or four inches in thickness, full of fragments 
of fish, Pterygotus, and shells. This layer, termed tho “ Ludlow Bone- 
' Siluria, p. 130. * Op. Ht, p 133. 
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bed,” is the oldest from which any considerable number of vertebrate 
remains has been obtained. In spite of its insignificant thickness it has 
been detected at numerous localities from Ludlow as far as Pyrton 
Passage, at the mouth of the Severn — a distance of 45 miles from north 
to south, and from Kington to Ledbury and Malvern— a distance of 
nearly 30 miles from west to east, so that it probably covers an area 
(now largely buried under Old Ked Sandstone) not less than 1000 squaie 
miles in extent. Yet it appeals never to exceed and usually to fall short 
of a thickness of 1 foot. Fish remains, however, are not confined to this 
horizon, but have been detected in strata above the original bone-bod at 
Ludlow. The higher parts of the Ludlow rock consist of fine yellow 
sandstone and harder grits known as the Downton sandstone. Originally 
the whole of these flaggy upper parts of the Ludlow group were called 
“ Tilestones” by Murchison, and being often red m colour wore included 
by him as the bise of the Old Ked Sandstone, into which they gradually 
and conformably ascend. Undoubtedly they show the gi-adual change of 
physical conditions which took place at the close of the Silurian period 
in the west of England, and brought in the deposits of the Old Red 
Sandstone. But as their organic contents are still unequivocally those 
of the Ludlow group, they are now classed as the uppennost zone of the 
Silurian system. 

A considerable suite of organic remains has been obtained from the 
Upper Ludlow rock, which on the whole are the same as those in the 
zones underneath. Vegetable remains, some of which seem to be fucoids, 
but most of which aio piobably terrestrial and lycopodiaceous, abound 
in the Downton sandstone and passage-beds into the Old Red Sandstone. 
Some minute globular bodies, doubtfully referred to the sporangia of 
a lycopod (^Parhytheca), occui wuth some other plant remains {Pachy- 
apotangiim^ Actinophylliim^ Chondiitvs, a beautiful sca-woed). Coials, 
as might be supposed from the muddy character of the deposit, 
seldom occur, though Murchison mentions that the eucnisting form 
Atmdites Jihrosna may not infrequently be found envolojiing shells, 
Cyclonema corallii and Murchisonia (orallii being, as their names imply, its 
favourite habitats. All the corals of these and the other divisions of 
the Ludlow group are also V\ cnlock species. Some annolidos {Serpditea 
longiapinua, Comiditea aerpulauua, and Trachyderma coriacea) are not un- 
common. The Crustacea are represented in the Upper Ludlow rock 
by 23 genera and 71 species, and in the whole Ludlow group by 29 
genera and 97 species, including ostracods {Beyrichia Klcedeni, Leperditia 
tmrginata, Entomia tiiheroaa), phyllopods (16 species, Cemtiocaria^ Bictyo- 
cana\ and eurypterids (Eurypterua 10 species, Eemiaapia 6, Pterygotua 9, 
SHmonia 3, Stylonurua 3, Himantopterua 1). The trilobites have still 
further waned in the Upper Ludlow rock,* though Homalonotua Knightii, 
Emrimnia punctatua, Phacopa Bownhigiw, and a few otheis still occur, and 
oven the persistent Calymene Blumenhachii may occasionally be found. 
Qf the brachiopods the most abundant forms in this zone are Bhyn- 
chonella numda, Chonetea atriatella, Dtacina rugata, and Lingula cornea. 
The most characteristic lamellibrancbs aio Orthonota amygdalina^ Oonio- 
phora cymbmformiay Pterinea Uneeda, P. retroftexa ; some of the commonest 
gasteropoda are Murchiaonia corallii^ PlcUyachiama helicitea^ and Solopella 
ohaoleta. The orthoceratites are specifically identical with those of the 
Lower Ludlow rook, and are sometimes of large size, Orthoceraa hullatum 
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being specially abumlaiit. In all 10 genem and 14 8{)ocies of fishes 
have been recovered fi-om the Lndlow rocks. The fish roiuaius consist 
of bones, teeth, shagrcen-liko sciiles, plates, and fin-spines. They in- 
clude some plagiostoinous (placoid) forms {Thdodnif), sha^reen-scales 
(Sphagodus), skin (the spines desciibod under ihe name of Onchua being 
probably crustacean), and some ostracostoans (CephaJaapis^ Auchemsph, 
and Pteraspis). 

In the typical Silurian region of Shropshire and the adjacent 
counties, nothing can bo more decided than the lithological ovideneo for 
the gradual disappeaianco of tho Silurian sea, witli its crowds of 
graptolites, tiilubites, and brachiopods, and for tho gradual introduction 
of those geographical conditions wliich brought about tlio deposit of tho 
Old Red Sandstone. The iino grey and olive-coloured muds, with their 
occasional /ones of limestone, are succecdctl by bright red clays, sand- 
stones, cornstonoH, and conglomoiatcs. Tho evidence from fossils is 
equally ex[dicit. Uj) to the top of (ho Ludlow rocks tho abundant 
Silurian fauna continues in hardly diminished numbers. But as soon 
as tho red strata begin tho organic romains lapidly die out, until 
at last only tho fish and the large euryplerid crustaceans continue 
to occur. 

Turning now from the interesting and oxtieiuely important though 
limited area in which tho original typo of tho Ljipor Siluiiau rocks is 
developed, we ohsorve that whether fiaced noithwaids or south-west- 
wards tho soft mudstones and thick limcstoiies give way to hard slates, 
grits, and flagstones, among which it is scarcely ]io8sible sometimes even 
to discriminate what lepresents tho Wonloek fioin what may ho tho 
equivalent of tho Ludlow group. It is in Denhighshiie and tho adjacent 
counties that this change becomes most muiked. Tho Taraiiiion shale 
above desciibed passes into that legion ol Noith Wales, wlioio it forms 
tho base of tho Upper Silurian formations. Jt is covered by a series of 
giits 01 sandstones which in some [daces arc at least dOOO feet thick. 
4’heso arc covered by and [lass latoially into hard shales, which arc 
believed to represent jiarts of tho true Wenloek group, porha])s oven 
some portion of tho Ludlow locks. Jt is evident, however, that in spite 
of the wide extent over winch thoe iSiluiian locks of Noith Wales arc 
spread, and the great thickness which they attain, they do not present 
an adequate stratigiaphical equivalent tor tho comjileto succession in 
tho original Silurian distiict. Instead of passing \\\) conformably into 
tho base of the Old Rod Sandstone, as at Ludlow, they arc covered by 
that formation nnconformahly. In fact they have been upturned, 
crumpled, faulted, and cleaved bcfoie tlio deposition of those portions of 
tho Old Red Sandstone which lie ujion them. These great physical 
changes took place in Denbighshire when, so far as tho evidence goes, 
there was entire quiescence in tho Shiopshire district ; yet the distance 
between the two areas was not more than about 60 miles. These 
subterranean movements were doubtless connected with those more 
^dely extended upheavals which converted the floor of the Silurian sea 
into a series of isolated basins, in which the Old Bed Sandstone was 
laid down. 

In Westmoreland and Cumberland a vast mass of hard slates, grits, 
and flags, was identified by Sedgwick as of Upper Silurian age. These 
form the varied ranges of hills in the southern part of tho Lake district 
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from near Sliap to Duddon mouth. The following are the local sub- 
divisions with the conjectural equivalents in Siluria : ^ 


Hay Fell and 
Kirkby Moor 
Flage 


Bannisdale 
Slaten . 


Comstou Gilts . 
Couistoii Flags 


Flaggy beds, with lamellibmnchs abundant 
Massive greenish and grey sandstones, with! 

bands of fossils, Holopella abundant . / 
'Calcareous beds, with llhytichonella navicula\ 
abundant / 

Sandstone and shale, with star-fish 

Dark blue flags and grits of gieat thick- 

, ness 

Flags and gieywaoke (Orthoceras mhnndu- 
latum, O a)igulatum,Monograptus{G)apti)- 
lithus) Flemhigii, M. colonus, Ceratiocang 
Murclmoni), upwards of 4000 feet 
Daik grey coarse flags (Cardiola mterrupta, 
Orthoceras guhttndulalum), 1000 feet 


}= 


COTilestonos. 
tUpper Lud- 
\ low. 
fAymestry 
\ Limestone 
fLower Lud- 
\ low 


/Lower Wen- 
= \ lock 


Coniston Limestone (Lower Silurian) 


[Caradoc or 
L Bala 


In the northern part of the Lake district a gieat anticlinal fold 
takes place. The Skiddaw slates arch over and are succeeded by the 
base of the volcanic soiies above desciibed. But before more than a 
small portion of that series has appeared the whole Silurian area is over- 
lapped unconformably by the Carboniferous Limebtone. It is necebsary 
to cross the broad plains of Cumberland and the south of Duinfriebshiro 
before Siluiiau locks are again mot with. In this intervening tract a 
synclinal fold must lie, for along the southem base of the uplands of the 
south of Scotland a belt of Upper Siluiian rocks, dipping on the whole to 
the south-east, can be traced from the heart of the Cheviot Hills to the 
headlands of Wigtownshire. These rocks must reach a thickness of 
several thousand feet, but their top is nowhere seen. They repose on 
some of the oldei parts of the Llandeilo series, with so close a coincidence 
of dip and strike that no decided nnconfonnability has yet been traced 
between them. They consist esbeiitially of shales, with a considerable 
]>roportion ot greywacke bands towaids the base. At different horizons 
they contain lenticular bauds of a calcareous pebbly grit. But their most 
characteristic feature, and one which at once distinguishes them locally 
from the adjoining Lower Siluiian rocks, is the occurrence of a brownish 
black, highly fissile shale, composed of layers in most cases as thin as 
ordinary writing paper and usually oiowded with graptolites. These 
peculiar bands occur throughout the whole seiies of rocks from bottom to 
top. They are sometimes so thin that 20 or 30 seams or ribs, each finely 
fissile, may be seen intercalated within the space of an inch of the 
ordinary shale or greywacke. Occasionally they form zones 80 to 100 
feet thick, consisting entirely of finely lea\ed giaptolitic shales. As a 
whole these Scottish Upper Siluiian strata resemble lithologically the 
coi responding series in Westmoreland, though here and there they 
assume the character of mudstones not unlike those of Shiopshire. The 
abundant fossils in them are simple graptolites {Monograj^ftus (Grapto- 
lithus) Sedgtoickii, M. Becki, M. Flemingii, M. colonus, M. griestonensis, Be- 
tiolit^ geinitzianuSy &o.). Orthoceratites come next in point of numbers 

‘ The oirangcmcnt and tUiokness^s here given are those m the Kenilal district as 
inappetl by Mr. Aveline and Mr. Hughes in the course of tho Geological Survey 
98, S.E., ExpicnatiMi, pp. 6-13, 1872). 
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(Orthoccras anmdaium, 0. teimicinctum, tfec.) In soino of tho ehalos 
cnistacean fragments are numorons. They inelndo largo pieces of tlie 
carapace of Diciyocaria, with remains of Cernttoearia and Ptenjgotm. The 
pebbly grits contain Petmia and cnnoid stems. In the Bouth of Kirk- 
cudbright certain limestones and conglomerates intercalated among those 
shales have yielded a more varied fauna, having on the whole a decidedly 
Wenlock character, and including Favositea, Catvnipora, Boyrichia tuber- 
cidata, Phacopa caudatua, Meriafella, Leptsem aerkea, Atrypa reticularia, 
Strophomem imbrex, Murchtaonia, Oriltoceraa temicinctum, &o. 

It is impossible in the south of Scotland to separate the Upper 
Silurian rooks into Wenlock and Ludlow groups. On the whole tneso 
rocks seem to be representative mainly of the older half of the Upper 
Silurian divisions. They are covered unconformably by Lower Old 
Red Sandstone and later formations. In the counties of Edinburgh and 
Lanark, however, the base of the Ijowor Old Ited Sandstone is found 
to graduate downward into a tliick series of brown, olive, and grey 
shales, sandstones, and grits, containing undoubted Ludlow fossils. It 
is deserving of remark also that the peculiar lithological typo so 
characteristic of the strata in the original Silurian area reappears in the 
centre of Scotland, many of the concretionary brown shales and olive- 
coloured mudstones being undlstinguishablo fiom those in the typical 
sections at Ludlow, Some of these beds are crowded with fossils, 
among the most typical of which are Leptmia irnnaveraalia, Orthmwta 
amygdalina, Platyachiama heliciiea, Beyrichia Klcedeni, Otihneeraa Maclnreni, 
with many crustaceans of the genera Ceratiocaria, Dictyocaria, Eurypterua, 
Pterygotua, Slimonia, and Stylomrua. In the Pentland Hills these strata 
are estimated to attain a thickness of 3500 to 4000 feet, but their base is 
nowhere reached ; in Lanarkshire they are at least as thick. Their lower 
portions may represent some of the higher parts of the Wenlock group. 

Ireland furnishes some interesting evidence regarding the geo- 
graphical changes in the west of Europe bidwcon the clohO of the Lower 
►Silurian and the beginning of the Upper Silurian peiiod. It has already 
been pointed out that the metamorphosed Tjowor Silurian rocks of the 
Scottish Highlands are prolongctHinto the north of Ireland, whence they 
range south-westwards to Galway Bay. In the picturesque tract 
between Lough Mask and the mouth of Killary harbour these metamor- 
phosed rocks are unconformably overlaid by masses of sandstones, con- 
glomerates, and shales more th^in 7000 foot thick, and containing 
Llandovery and Wenlock fossils with a mixture of Caradoc forms. In 
the midst of the greatly metan^rphosed Lower Silurian platform, 
portions are to be found still little altered and full of fossils, The 
overlying Upper Silurian strata have not been metamorphosed, but 
contain pebbles of the altered rocks on the upturned edges of which 
they lie. It is evident therefore, as Mr. Hull has remarked, that the 
metamorphism must have occurred between the formation of the Lower 
and that of the Upper Silurian rocks of the region.' In connection with 
this question it should be remarked that abundant volcanic activity 
accompanied the deposit of these Upper Silurian rooks in the west of 
Ireland, successive sheets of lava feurite) and beds of tuff forming con- 
spicuous bands among the stratined rocks, and reaching a collective 

‘ PhyHcal Otology oj Irdand, p. 22 ; Kinahan's Otology of Ireland, chap. lil. ; 
Otohgi^ Survty of Ireland, Explanaiion of Shttit (76, 77, 83, and 84). 
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thickness of 800 feet and upwards. Between Brandon Head and Dingle 
Bay a thick mass of strata on the coast must, from the comparatively few 
fossils obtained from it, be held to represent Upper Silurian foimations. 

Scandinavia and Basin of the Baltic.^ — The bioad hollow which, 
running from the mouth of the English Channel across the plains of 
northern Germany into the heart of Kussia, divides the high grounds ot 
the north and north-west of Europe from those of the centre and south, 
separates the European Silurian region into two distinct areas. In the 
northern of these wo find the Lower and Upper Silurian formations 
attaining an enormous development in Britain, but rapidly diminish- 
ing in thickness towards the noith-east, until in the south of Scandinavia 
and the Gulf of Finland they reach only about ^th of that depth. In 
these latter tracts, too, they have on the whole escaped so well from the 
dislocations, crumplings, and metamorphisms so conspicuous to the 
south-west, that to this day they remain over wide spaces nearly as 
horizontal and soft as at first. In the southern area Silurian rocks 
appear only here and there from amidst later formations, and almost 
everywhere present proofs of intense subterranean movement. Though 
sometimes attaining considerable thickness they are much less fossili- 
ferous than those of the northern part of the region, except in the basin 
of Bohemia, where an exceedingly abundant series of Silurian organic 
remains has been preserved. 

In the south of Scandinavia (Mjosen See, Mai mb, Gothland) the 
Lower and Upper Silurian rocks attain a united thickness of not more 
than about 1200 foot, yet are said to contain representatives of all the 
leading subdivisions of the British series. The following table exhibits 
the Silurian succession in the western part of the Baltic basin with the 
supposed English equivalents : 


Sandy beds, with Fterinea retrojtexa, RhjnchmeUa nucula\ 
Orthomta return, Beyrichia tuherculata S. Gothland . j 
Upper Malmd limestone . . ^ 

Upper Graptohte marls, Monograptus {Graptoliihm) priodon\ 

(Ludense) abundant V 

Lower Malmo limestone, with large Orthocerata haying 
central siphuncles . . . . . J 

Encrinital schists with orthoceratites and Gomphoceras 

pyriforme 

Coral limestone (Omphyma turhinatum and other Wenlock 

corals). ... 

Pentamerus limestone {Pentamerus ohlongus, P. galeatws^ 
Strichlandinia lens, Leptxna iransversalis, Encrinurus 

punctotus, &c ) 

Lower argillaceous schists 

Calcareous sandstones (Brachiopod schist) containing a' 
mixture of Llandovery forms, as Meristella angmtifrons, 
and many large smooth Pmtameri . ... 

Calcareous and ai^llaceous flagstones (Trinucleus schist), 
Orthie mlUgramma, 0. testudinaria, 0. pecten, Lepisena ’ 
sericea, Conularia qmdrisulcata, Asaphus expansus, Trinu- 
cleus concentricus, &c. ....... 

Chasmops limestone and Encrinital schists . 


= Upper Ludlow. 


= Lower Ludlow. 


= Wenlock. 


= Llandovery. 


=Caradoc. 


> Consult Angelin’s “ Palieontolorica Suecica ; ” Kjerulf, “ Norges Geologi,” 1879, 
or “ Geologic des Stidl. Norvegen ” (GurltX 1880. ; Linnarsson, Zeitsoh. Deutsch. Geol 
GeseU. xxv. 675 ; Geol Mag. 1876, pp. 145, 241 ; Qeol. Fifreningens Stockholm. Fdrhandl 
1877, 1879 ; Lundgren, Neues JaJifh, 1878, p. 699. 
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Middle Graptolite (Dioranograptus) aohists, with Phylh^raptufi 
typw, Didymograptm geminus, Diplograpiut pmth, D. 
miumj D. teretimculw, and forms of Asanhw, Ominia. 

Trinucleus, &c 

Lower Orthoccratite limestone (Ceratopype-Kalk). with 
Orthoceras duplex, 0. annulatum, Liimies cornu-aiietiif. 
Orthis caUigramma, 0, elegonfuhi, Belleiophon hihlnitus, 
Piycliopyge apphnahi, Megalaspis liinhatuin, AgnoxtuK gla- 

hratus, &c 

Lower Graptolite (Phyllograptus) Hchista (with minioroutt] 
graptolitcs of the genera Did ymogra plus, T<tragrapius,\ 
Dichograptus, Temnoqraptm, Phyllograptus, &c , losting on 
the Cambrian Alum-schiata] J 


=TilRiuU*ilo 


= Aromg in part. 


In the Christiania district, according to Kjerulf, the following sub- 
divisions can be established . 


I 


Compact grey, often bituminous limestone, with nbuiidant Orthoceras coch- 
lealum and Choueles etriateUa. 

Grey somewhat bituminous limestone, witli slmle.s and clays. 

Fissile green or giey maily shales contaming the last graptolites. This 
and the two oveiijing memlters have a united depth of 83.') Horwegiaii 
feet at Riugeiigo. 

Coral-limestone and Pentameius limestone 

Calcareous sandstone, with IthynchoueUadtodontamd shales, 150 to 370 foot. 

Shales and marls, with nodules and slant hods of cemeiit-.stoni' {Trinu- 
cleus, Chasmops), 700 foot. 

Graptolite shales, Limestone in two or inoie bands (Orthoceras-, Asaphus-, 

, Megalaspis-limestone), 250 feet m places 


Though the general resemblance of the eucceseion of fossils in 
Scandinavia and in Britain is singulaily close, there are, as might have 
been anticipated, differences in the range of species, some forms having 
appeared earlier or having survived later in the eno regien than in the 
other. Thus the Pentamerm ohlongiis ascends in Scandinavia into rooks 
full of Wenlook corals, but does not occur in the Wenlook group of 
Britain. On the other hand, among Scandinavian strata containing such 
charaoteristically Lower Silurian genera of trilobites as Asaphus, Trinu- 
cleus, and Ogygia, there occur oiganisras which in Britain are typically 
Upper Silurian, such as Orthoceras dimidiatum and 0. distans, two fossils 
of the Ludlow rocks. In Britain no graptolites have yet been found 
below Arenig rocks, but in Scandinavia they occur in the Dict|ronema 
schists, which are probably of Upper Cambrian age. These facts possess 
considerable importance in relation to the value of paleontological 
evidence in correlating the formations of different countries, since they 
indicate that the order of succession found to hold good in one region 
cannot be rigidly applied to others, as is so often attempted by paleon- 
tologists, and that in such cases it is not from individual species so much 
as from the general facies of the fossils that we must draw geological 
parallels. The first appearance and duration of a species have doubtless 
greatly varied in different regions. It is altogether against the analogies 
of nature to hold that a species has everywhere had nearly or precisely 
the same chronological range. 

In the northern regions of Sweden and Norway the Silurian forma- 
tions present a remarkably different development from that just described. 
Accoiding to the researches of A. E. Tomebohm they are there represented 
by vast masses of quartzite, mica-slate, gneiss, hornblende-schist, clay- 
slate, and other crystalline rocks. The schists can be seen reposing up>m 
recognizable SUurian strata in numerous natural sections, and without 
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crumpling, invasion of eruptive masses or other disturbance. In their 
geiicial cliaiacter and order of succession these Scandinavian rocks 
present many points of resemblance to the altered Silurian series of the 
Highlands of Scotland already described (p. 583). Tornebohm divides 
them into two series— the Seve group, composed of a set of quartzites, 
and crystalline schists coveied by the Koli group, in which mica-schisis 
and clay-slates are the chief rocks. The latter may be metamorphosed 
shales, and it is lemarkable that, as in Scotland, the lower parts of the 
group are generally the less altered.* 

In Russia Silurian rocks must occupy the whole vast breadth of 
territory between the Baltic and the flanks of the Ural Mountains, 
beyond which they spread eastward into Asia. Throughout most of this 
extensive area they lie in horizontal undisturbed beds, covered over and 
concealed from view by later formations. Along the flanks of the Urals 
they have been upheaved, and placed on end or at a high angle against 
the central portions of that chain, and have been partially metamorphosed 
into chlorite-schist, mica-schist, quartz-rock, and other crystalline masses. 
But along the southern margin of the Gulf of Finland they appear at the 
surface as soft clays, sands, and unalteied strata, which, so far as their 
lithological characters go, might be supposed to be of late Tertiary date, 
so little have they been changed during the enormous lapse of ages since 
Lower Palaeozoic time. The gieat plains between the Uial chain on the 
east and the rising grounds of Germany on the south-west have thus 
from a i emote geological antiquity been exempted from the terrestrial 
corrugations which have affected so much of the rest of Europe. They 
have been alternately, but gently, depressed as a sea-floor, and elevated 
into steppes or plains. The following subdivisions have been established 
by F. Schmidt among the Silurian rocks of north-west Russia . ^ 


I. Upper Silurian, 

^ [Sandy variable limestone, with marly layers passing into sandstone 
73 g< (Beyrichia tuberculata^ Grammysia cinyulata, Chonetes striatella and 
^ M i nunieious fish remains, Onchus, &c ). 

[Upper Oesel Group, yellow marly and sometimes dolomitic strata {Rhyn- 
p I J chonella Wilsoni, Chonetes striatella, Flatyschisma helicUes, Eurypterm 
1 remipes, and fish remains, &c.) 

M Lower Oesel group, dolomite, with marl and coral limestone below (JPropora 
8 iubulata, Haly sites distans, Beyrichia Kloedeni, Enonnurus punctatus, 
g Proelus concinnus, Meristdla tumida, Spirifera crispa, Leptxna transver- 
^ salts, Euomphalus funatm, Orthoceras annulatum, &c.) 

. [Pentamerus band, with P ehsUmus (phlongus). Alveolites Ldbechei, Belle- 
S rophon dilatatus, Bronteus signatus {laticauda), 

^ Compact limestone and dolomite with siliceous nodules (Heliolites inter- 
“ stinctus, Ptilodictya scalpeUum, Strophomena pecten, Ortliis hyhrida, 
Pentamerus iinguifer, Leperditia marqinata). 

(.Pentamerus band, limestone, and dolomite, with Pentamerus borealis, &c. 


II. Lower Silurian. 

Borkholm limestones and marls (Halysites lahyrinthica, Heliolites mega- 
. stoma, Syringophyllum, organum, Inchas margaritifer, Pleurorhynchus 
8 dtpterus, Orthoceras calamiteum, &o.), 

I < Lyckholm, yellow or grey compact limestone and marls (Orthis fldbelMum, 
§ 0. ActoMse, 0. tnsularis, &c.), 

^ Wesenberg limestone and marl (Orthis testudinaria, Enerinurus multi- 
segmentatus, Lichas Eichwaldi, &o.). 


‘ A. E. Tornebohm, Biha^ tiU K. Svenska Vet. Akad. Handl. i. No. 12, 1873. 

* Untersuchungen iiher die Silurieehe Formation von Ehstland, Nord JAvland und 
Oesel, published in Arekivftir die Naturhunde Lit. Ehst. und Kurlmds, Dorpat, 1858. 
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Limestone usually somewhat bituminous, with mrtings of re<hU»h*yellow 
and brown very bituminous marl (BpynVAia rompliento, AwioftM# 
cicHmvMtm, Orthh caUigramma, Leptxna »erimi, Sco.). ^ 

Orthooeratito limestone (Vaginaten-Kalk) niul marl bands, l.’i to 40 foot 
. thick {Monticnlipoia petropoUtana, Echinot^plinrite* aurauthm^ Adaphut 
expansuf^ OrlhU ealligramma, Orthorerns ragimtttm, fio ). ^ 

Limestone, full of glauconite grama, especially towards tho bottom (Orthh 
caUigramma, 0, exfeiim, abundant fragments of and Asnnhtu 

, &c ). ’ 

Glauconite sand (C feet), with numerous foiaminifora in tho glauconite 
grains (^PandereUa, Cymbulia^ Tiedemanma, &c.) and tho “ Conodonts ” 
of Pander. 

Alum-slate (10 feet), highly caibonaecous, with pyrite-notlules nn<l 
• abundant gmptolites {Dichjottema llmitqni, Oholua, &C.). 

Un^lite sandstone (120 feet), yellow to white, witli (in the upper pait) 
nbundant shells of Oholnn ApoUinis (“ Ungulitos ” of Pandci). 

Blue Clay, witli sandstone bands, sparingly fossiliferous ; boreil at Revel 
, to a deiith of 800 fevt without its bottom being reached. 


Bohemia.^ — In the centre and south of Europe by far tho most 
important Siluiian aioa i.s tho basin of Bohemia, so admirably worked 
out by M. Barrande, wherein tho formations ttro grouped as in tho sub- 
joined table : 


a 


« 

1 § 

— p 



Etage H Shales with eoaly layers ami hods of quartzite 
(Vliacop» feenndm, TenUmdite* chgantt), with 
species of Lepttrna, Orthorerait, Litniki, (hmiafUrnt 
&c 850 ft. 

„ G Argillaceous limostonos with eheit, shales, and 

calcareous nodules 1000 „ 

Numerous trilobitcs of the genera Dafinaiulen, 
lirontem, Pkacops, JVoMws, Jfnrpei*, ami (\thj- 
mnH>; Atrypa letictdauK, railanifruH huguifrr. 

[ „ F Palo and daik limestone v'ltli ehoil 

I Lichas, I'hacopi*, Atnfpa iitiadariit, I'enUmmiK 

gaJeatm, Favo>*ite» guthlaiidira, F. Jihrom, TeuUf' 
culitett 

, E Shales with oalcnieous nodules, and shales resting 

on sheets of Igneous ns'k (IJOO ft) . . 450-000,, 

A very noli Upper Silurian fauna, abundant eepha- 
lopods, trilobitcs, Jko . ; llaUjmtu eatenniaria, 

^ graptohtes m many species. 

„ D Yellow, grey, and black eludes, with quartzite aud 

conglomerate at base ...... 11000 „ 

Abundant trilobitcs of geiieia Trinw'hm, Ogygia, 

Asaphus, lUxnw, Itemoplem idvn, &e. 


a 

6 



V 


C Shales or “schists/’ sometimes with porpliyries 

aud conglomerates 000-1200 „ 

Paradoxides, Elliptmepludm, AgnoxtiiH, and other 
genera of trilobitcs referred to awve (ante, p. GSD). 


<1 


^|SchiBts wholly unfossilifcrous resting on gneiss. 


The lower two Stages (A, B) correspond probably to some of the older 
parts of the British Cambrian series, and perhaps in part to still older 
rocks. ^Itage C, or tho Primordial Zone, is the equivalent of the Upper 
Cambrian rocks of Wales, possibly also partly of the Arenig senes. 
Etage D, subdivided into five groups (dl, a2, d3, d4, and d5), appears to 
be, on the whole, representative of the Lower Silurian formations of the 
BiitUh area, though it is impossible to make the minor subdivisions in 
‘ See Barrande ’0 magniftoent work, “ Systfeme Silnrien de la Bohfeme.** 
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the two countries agree. The remaining four Stages answer to tho 
English and Welsh Upper Silurian groups— the highest stage of all (H) 
indicating by its organic remains the approach of the Devonian system. 

Small though the area of tho Silurian basin of Bohemia is (for it 
measures only 100 miles in extreme length by 44 miles in its greatest 
breadth), it has proved extraordinarily rich in organic remains. M. Bai- 
rande has named and described several thousand species from that basin 
alone, the greater number being peculiar to it. Some aspects of its organic 
facies are truly lemarkablc. One of these is tho extraordinary variety 
and abundance of its straight and curved cephalopods. M. Barrande has 
determined 18 genera and two siibgenera, compiising in all no fewer 
than 1127 distinct species. The genus Orlhoceras alone contains 554 
species, and Cjirtoceras has 330.^ Of the trilobites, which appear in great 
numbers and in every stage of growth, the same indefatigable exploroi 
has detected as many as 42 distinct genera, comprising 350 species; 
the most prolific genus being Bionteus^ which includes 46 species entirely 
confined to the 3rd fauna or Upper Silurian. Acidaspis has 40 species, of 
which six occur in tho 2nd and 34 in tho 3rd fauna. Proetm also numbcis 
40 species, which all belong to tho 3rd fauna, save two found in the 2nd. 
Other less prolific but still abundant genera are Palnanites^ PJiacops, and 
Illmrns. Tho 2nd fauna, or Lower Silurian series, contains in all 32 goneia 
and 127 species of trilobites, while the 3rd fauna, or Upper Silmian 
series, contains 17 genera and 205 species, so that generic types are 
more abundant in tho earlier and specific varieties in the later rocks.^ 
Prance and Belgium. — The researches principally of Gosselet have 
demonstrated that a consideiablo part of the strata giouped by Dumont 
in his “ terrain rhdnan,” and generally supposed to be of Devonian age, 
must be relegated to the Lower Silurian series. He shows that, though 
almost concealed by younger formations, the Silurian looks that are laid 
bare at the bottom of tho valleys of Brabant can bo paralleled in .i 
general way as under : 

'Scldstes de Fosi>e; psainmites and lustrous shales with nodules and oven 
beds of limestone, contaimng most of tho fossils of the group below, with 
. tho addition of Sphxrexocims and Ealysites catenularia 
ScMstes de Gembloux ; pyritous black and greenish shales, which at Grrand- 
'g > Mauil, in the valley of the Omoau, have yielded upwards of 50 species ot 
^ fossils, including Calymene iitcetta, TrinucUns setiformis, llkenns Bow- 
^ manni, Bellerophon bilohatus, SttophomeuaihomboidaUSfOrfhis festudinaria, 

0. vespertiko, 0. calligrainvm,, 0. Actoniv, GraptoUthm priodon, Glimaco- 
, graptus scalaris. 

'Schistes bigarres d'Oisqiterq; variegated flagstones and shales, sometimes 
<5 black and graphitic. 

Schistes aimantiferes de Tubue ; green, sometimes bluish and blackish rocks, 

- comprising shales with magnetite and pyrite, and shales passing into elate 
S and into quartzite. 

Quartzites ds Blammont ; whitish and greenish quartzites becoming pink by 
, weathering.® 

The Silurian rooks of Belgium comprise several contemporaneously 
erupted masses of porphyrito and of diabase, as well as beds of porpbyroid, 
arkose, and eurite. 

Silurian rocks have been detected in many parts of the old Palfcozoic 

* Syst, Silur, ii. suppt. p. 266, 1877. 

* Op. cit. i. suppt. “ Trilobites,” 1871. 

» GMselet, “ E^uisse Gdologiqiie du Nord de la France,” p. 84. Mourlon, “ 
de la Belgique,” p, 40. Malaise, “ M^m. Qouronu. Acad. Boy, Belgique,” 1873. 
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ridge of the north-west of France. According to recent researches,^ the 
order of succession in Brittany (llle-et-Vilaiiie) is as undei- ; 

White limestone of Erbray (Cniymeue Btumenhachii, Htirin’n venuhom). 

Ampelitic or carbonnceons limestone of Briasso. 

Sandy and ferruginous nodules of IMartignd-Porchuud, Thouno, &o. {(hrdiofa 
interrupta^ Monograptm (Graptolithm) priodon). 

Carbonaceous (ampelitic) shales of Poligue, and plitlinnitos of Anjdu (MtiiO' 
gi aphis {G raptohthus) colouns) 

Slates of Riadan (Tnnnrlefi<*) 

Sandstones (May, Thoimo, Bus Pont, Saiut-Gcimaiu do la Bouoxierc, &c ), con- 
taining Trinuclevs Gohi/tmi, Gahjmeve Bayam, Oifhis lahn, 0 hudh'i- 
qliemist 0. pidvinata, G. valpyam^ 0 Bathosi, Nucleospua Vtraiui, Lingula 
Morierei, Pseudarca iypa, l)ip(oijrapsn'< Haylei ; pii)bnbly eqiiivalont to the 
British Caradoc group 

Slates of La Oouydro (Oilhis Bcrthmi) 

Nodular shales of Guiclicn, &o. (JUxlymenc Tiistanf, Plnroparvi U'ainHcminci, 
Ai'iilaspis Buchii). 

Slates of Angers (Ogi/gia Dmnaresti). 

Shales of Laillc and Sion (Plncopann Zippeiy JFijohlhns ciiu'his). 

Aimorican sandstone ((Ires Armorica in), jmssibly the Imso of the Cowei' Silurian 
(lowest Llandoilo or Aronig) or second fauna of Bnriaiulo (Asaphiis arnioii- 
('anus, Lingula LcKueurL L Ilawld, L Salh'ii, DiuoMm Hrinumli, Lyia- 
(lesma annorivana, aunchdes) 

lU'd shales and conglomerates without fossils. 

In Germany Silurian rocks appear in a few detached arcaN, Imt 
piesont a great contrast to those of Bohemia in their comparatively 
nnfossiliferons character, and the absence of any one continuous suc- 
cession of the whole Siluiiun system. Tliey occur in the Thuringer 
Wald, where a series of fuooidal-schists (perhaps Cambrian) passes up 
into slates, greywackes, &o., with Lingula, Discina, Cahjmcnc, numerous 
graptolites, and other fossils. Those strrta (from 1000 to 2000 foot 
thick) may represent the Lower Siluiian groups. Tlicy are covered hy 
some graptolitio alum-slates (Monograptm, Diplograpim), shales, flinty 
slates, and limestones (Favosites gotlilandica, Cardiol nmterrupta, Tentandites 
acuarius, <kc.), which no doubt represent the Upper Silurian groups, and 
pass into the base of the Devonian system.'^ Among the Harz DIountains 
certain greywackes and shales containing land-plants (Ivcopods, &c.), 
trilobites (balmanites, &c.), graptolites, <Vc., are regarded as of inter- 
mediate age between true Upper Silurian and Lower Devonian rocks.^ 
In the western half of the Spanish peninsula Silurian rocks are found 
flanking the older schists and crystalline masses, and spreading over a 
vast area of the table-land. They appear to belong chiefly if not wholly 
to the lower division of the system, and they include representatives of 
Barrando’s primordial zone, containing 10 species of organisms of which 
nine are primordial trilobites. 

Among the Alps the hand of ancient sedimentary rocks which, 
flanking the crystalline masses of the central chain, has been termed the 
“greywacke zone,” has in recent years been ascertained to contain 
representatives of the Silurian, Devonian, Carboniferous, and Permiarf 
systems. In the eastern Alps a belt of clay-slate and greywacke, with 
limestone, dolomite, magnesite, ankerite, and siderite runs from Kitzbiihel 

* Do Tromeliu et Lebesoonte, Bull. 8oc. OSol. Frankie, 1876, p. 685. Aesoe. Franf 
1875. Bull, 8oc. Linn. Normandie, 1877, p. 5. Soe also Dalimier, “ Stmtigraphie des 
Tenaiiu primaires dans la presqu’ile de Clotentin,’' Paris, 1861 ; Bull, 8oo. OM. France, 
18658,0. 907; De Lapparent, Butt, 8oo. Gdol. France, 1877, p. 569. 

* Bichter, ZeiUeh. Beutech. Ged, GeselL xxi p. 859; xxvji. p. 261. ^ . 

* Loosen, op, di, xx. p. 216}.xxi. p. 284 ; xxix. 612. 2 Y 2 
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in the Tyrol as far as the south end of the Vienna basin. A few ortho- 
ceratites, brachiopods, and other fossils found in this belt are regarded 
as Upper Silurian forms. Remains of comls, crinoids, and brachiopods 
have been met with even deep beneath the limit formerly drawn between 
the Paleeozoio and Archaean rocks of the Alps, so that there is now 
reason to believe that a considerable part of the crystalline schists may 
1)0 altered Palaeozoic rocks. Silurian rocks containing graptolites have 
also been met with among the southern slopes of the Alps in Carinthia.^ 
North America.® — In the United States and Canada Silurian 


rocks spread continuously over a vast territory, from the mouth of 
the St. Lawrence south-westwards into Alabama and westwards by the 
great lakes. They almost encircle and certainly underlie all the later 
Palaeozoic deposits of tlio great interior basin. The rocks arc most typically 
developed in the State of New York, where they have been arranged as in 
the subjoined table : Silurian. 


IV. Oriskany r 
Fonnation.l 


Ilf. Lower 
Helderberg- 
Formation. 


II. Salina 
Formation 


I. Niagaia 
Formation 


Oriskany sandstone (Spirifera arenosa) . 

X4) Upper Pentamerus limestone {Pentamerm psewdo-l 

galeatus) . 

(3) Delthyris limestone (ilfenVeZZa teuis). 

' (2) Lower Pentamerus li mestone (Pentamerm galeatm) \ 

(1) Water-lime (Tentaculitesy Eurypterus^ and Ptery- 

, gotus) 

Onondago salt group, consisting of red and grey marls,' 

sandstones and gypsum, with largo impregnation of] 
common salt, but nearly barren of fossils 
[(3) Niagara shale and limestone (HalysiteSf Favoiiiee^ 
Calymene Bhimenbachii, Homalonotm delphinoce- 
pkalus, Leptxna transverealu^ &c.) . . 

(2) Clinton gioup (Pentamerus dbhngust Atrypa 

reticularis, &c.) 

(1) Medina group with Oneida congloraerato (JifocZZo 
hpsis orthonota) 


►Ludlow. 


|►Welllock. 

[Upper 
Llan- 
dovery. 


A. Lovoer Silurian. 


II. Trenton 
Formation.* 


I. Canadian 
Formation.* 


'(3) Cincinnati (Hudson River) group (Syringopora, Halysites, 
Diplograptm pristis, Pterinea demissa, Leptxna sericea). 
(2) Utica group— Utica shale. 


Graptolithus amplexicaulis, 

Trinucleus concentricus, 
Orthis testudinaria, Murchi~ 
sonia, Conularia, Orthoceras, 
Cyrtoceras, &c. 


1 Trenton limestone. 

Black River lime- 
stone. 

Biidboye limestone. 

'(3) Ohazy group— Chazy limestone (Maolurea magna, M. Logani, 
Orthoceras, lUgenus, Asaphus). 

(2) Quebec group (upwards ot 100 sj^cies of trilobites of genera 
Agnosias, Ampyx, Amphion, Conocoryphe. Dikehcephalus, 
lllsenus, Asaphus, &c., more than 50 species of graptolites). 
!(1) Calciferous group (graptolites, Lingulella acuminata, Lep- 
tssna, Conocardium, Ophileta compacta, Orthoceras primi- 
genium, 14 species of trilobites of the genera Amphion, 
Bathyurus, Asaphus, Conocoryphe). 

Potsdam formation, representing Cambrian (see ante, 
p. 660). 


* Von Hauer, “ Geologie, ’ p. 216. Stache, Jahrb, Oeol. Iteichsanstalt. zxiii. p* * 
zxiv. 136. The latter memoir contains a detailed description of the greywaoke zones of 
the eastern Alps, which the author divides into five pre-triassic groups: 1. Quartzphyllit® 
group ; 2. Kj^hyllite group ; 3. Kalkthonphyllite group ; 4. Group of the older 
greywaokes (Silurian and Devonian); 5. Group of the Upper Coal and Permian rocks. 

2 See especially the Memoirs of the Oedogieal Survey of Canada and the numerous 
monographs of I*rof. James Hall, of Albany, 
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It is interesting to observe tlie number of genera and even of species 
common to the Silurian rocks of America and Europe, and the close 
parallelism in their order of appearance. Not a few of the widely 
diffused forms occur in Arctic America, so that a former migration 
along shallow northern waters between the two continents is rendered 
highly probable. Among these common species the following may bo 
enumerated as occurring in the Upper Sihiiian rooks of New Yoik, the 
coasts of Barrow Straits within the Arctic Circle, Britain, and the Baltic 
basin : — 5tror»a<opora concentnVu, Hah/siles mtenularla, Favosites gothlandica^ 
Orthis elegantula, Atrypa reticularis. The gi-aptolites appear to have 
reached their full development and to have waned at corresponding 
stages of the Silurian period on each side of the Atlantic. Among the 
Crustacea trilobites were the dominant order, represented in each region 
by a similar succession of genera, and oven to some extent of 8{)eoios. 
And as these earlier fonns of articulates waned tlioro appeared among 
them about the same epoch in the geological series the ouryptorids of tl»o 
Water Lime of New York and of the Ludlow rocks of Shropshire and 
Lanarkshire. 

Asia, &c. — Silurian rooks have been recognized over a largo part of 
the surface oT the globe. They have been found, for example, running 
through the Cordilleras of South America on the one hand, and among 
the older rocks of the Himalaya chain on the other. The Salt Ilange of 
the Punjaub contains thick masses of bright red marl with beds of rock- 
salt and gypsum, over which lie purple sandstones and shales containing 
traces of fucoids and annelids and a small brack iopod resembling Obohs. 
These saliferous rocks are probably at least as old as the Silurian period, 
if not older. In the regions of the Northern Punjaub and Kashmoro 
traces of Silurian organic remains have boon discovered ; while in the 
north of Kuniaun these fossils have been found in considoiablo quantities. 

In Australia the existence of the Silurian system has been proved by 
the discovery of a considerable number of characteristic fosuls, among 
which are numerous graptolites of the geneia Clitnacograptus, Cosno- 
graptus, Dichograptus, Dicranograptus, Didymograptus, Diplograptus, Mom- 
graptus, Loganograptus, Phyllograptus, Iteiiolites^ and I'etragrajduSf Vrhioh 
occur in the Lower Silurian series of Victoria ; also many Upper Silurian 
fossils from New South Wales, including such world-wide species os 
Favosites gothlandica^ MelioUtes interstinctus, CalyTuefie Slumenhacku, Encn- 
mirus punctaius^ Entomis tuberosa^ Pha^ops caudatus, Atrypa reticularis, 
Lepteena sericea, Pentamenis Knightii, P. ohlongus, PhynchonGlla Wihoniy 
Ortlionota amygdalinat Orthoceras Mlatum. 

Section III.— Devonian and Old Red Sandstone. 

In Wales and the adjoining counties of England, where the 
typical development of the Silurian^ system was worked out by 
Murchison, the abundant Silurian tnarino fauna conies to an abrupt 
close at the base of the red rocks that overlie the Ludlow group. 
From that horizon upwards in the geological series we have to pass 
through some 10,000 feet or more of barren red sandstones and 
marls, until we again encounter a copious marine fauna m toe 
Oarl^niferous Limestone. It is evident that between the dis- 
appearance of the Silurian and toe arrival of the Carboniferous 
fauna very great geographical changes occurred over the site of 
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Wales and tho west of England. For a prolonged period the sea 
must have been excluded, or at least must have been rendered unfit 
for the existence and development of marine life, over the area in 
question. The striking contrast in general facies between the 
organisms in the Silurian and those in the Carboniferous system 
proves how long the interval between them must have been. 

The geological records of this interval are still only partially 
unravelled and interpreted. At present the general belief among 
geologists is that, while in the west and north-west of Europe the 
Silurian sea-bed was upraised into land in such a way as to enclose 
large inland basins, in the centre and south-west the geographical 
changes did not suffice to exclude the sea, which continued to cover 
that region more or less completely. In the isolated basins of the 
north-west a peculiar typo of deposits termed the Old Red Sandstone 
is believed to have accumulated, while in the shallow seas to the 
south and east a series of marine sediments and limestones was 
formed to which the name of Devonian has been given. It is thus 
supposed that the Old Red Sandstone and Devonian rooks represent 
dinerent geographical areas, with different phases of sedimentation 
and of life, during the long lapse of time between the Silurian and 
Carboniferous periods. 

That the Old Red Sandstone, at least, does represent this prolonged 
interval can be demonstrated by innumerable sections in Britain, 
where its lowest strata are found graduating downward into the top 
of the Ludlow group, and its highest beds are seen to pass up into 
the base of the Carboniferous system. But the evidence is not 
everywhere so clear in regard to the true position of tlie Devonian 
rocks. That these rocks lie between Silurian and Carboniferous 
formations was long ago shown by Lonsdale to be proved by their 
fossils. But it is a curious fact that where the Lower Devonian 
bods are best developed the Upper Silurian formations are scarcely 
to bo recognized, or, if they occur, can hardly be separated from th(5 
so-called Devonian rocks. It is therefore quite possible that the 
lower portions of what has been termed the Devonian series may in 
certain regions to some extent represent what are elsewhere re- 
cognized as undoubted Ludlow or even perhaps Wenlock rocks. 
We cannot suppose that the rich Silurian fauna died out abruptly at 
the close of the Ludlow epoch. We should be prepared for the 
discovery of Silurian rocks younger than the latest of those in 
Britain, such as M. Barrande has shown to exist in his Ltage H 
(p. 689). The rocks termed Lower Devonian may partly represent 
some of these later phases of Sdurian life, if they do not also mark 
peculiar geographical conditions of a still older period in Upper 
bilurian time. On the other hand, the upper parts of the Devonian 
system might in several respects be claimed as fairly belonging to 
the Carboniferous system above. 

The late Mr. Jukes proposed a solution of the Devonian problem, 
the effect of which would be to turn the whole of the Devonian 
rocks into Lower Carboniferous, and to place them above the Old 
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Bed Sandstone, which would thus become the sole representative in 
Europe of the interval between Silurian and Carboniferous time.^ 
In the following descriptions an account will first bo given of the 
Devonian type and then of the Old Bed Sandstone. 


I. DEVONIAN TYPE. 

§ 1. General Characters. 


Bocks. — Throughout Central and Western Europe the Devonian 
system presents a remarkable persistence of petrographical characters, 
indicating probably the prevalence of the same kind of physical 
conditions over the area during the period when the rocKs were 
accumulated. The lower division consists mainly of sandstones, 
grits, and greywackes. These rocks attain a great development on 
the Bhine, where they form the material through wliich the 
picturesque gorges of the river have been eroded. In the central 
zone limestones predominate, some of them crowded with the corals 
and molluscs of the clearer water in whicli tlicy were laid down. 
The upper series is luore variable : being in some tracts composed 
of sandstones and shales, in others of shales and limestones, hut 
everywhere presenting a more shaly thin-bedded asnect than the 
subdivisions beneath it. Considerable masses of diabase, tuff, aud 
other associated rocks arc intercalated in the Devonian system of 
Germany. As a rule tho rocks ha\o been subjected to more or loss 
disturbance, having boon thrown into plications, and sometimes, as in 
Cornwall and Devon, having even nmlergonecxteuHivo cleavage. ^ In 
some localities also they nave boon metamorphosed into schists, 
quartzites, &c., and have been invaded by large masses of granite and 
other eruptive rocks. . . 

Among the economic products the most important lu Europe are 
the ores of iron, lead, tin, copper, &c., wliicli occur in veins or 
lenticular masses through the Devonian rocks (Devon aud Cornwall, 
Harz, &c.). In North America tho Devonian roclis of Pennsylvania 
contain bands of ‘‘ sand-rock ” charged with petroleum. 

Life. — An abundant cryptogamic flora covered the land during 
the ages that succeeded the Silurian period. As the remains of this 
vegetation are chiefly preserved in the Old Bed feandstoue facies of 
depuaits, it is described at p. 700. Tho fauna of tlio Devonian 
rocks is unequivocally marine. Among the more lowly fornis of 
life are some the true zoological grade of which has been the subject 
of much uncertainty. Of these, tho fos>il known ns Galceola sanda- 
Una (Fig. 330) has been successively described as a laraellibranch, a* 


‘ See hia papers in Journ. Roy. Geol. Soc. Ireland (1805), i. pt 1, new ser., and 
QuaH. Jonrn. Qeol Soa. xxii. (1866), and his pamphlet on Additional on Rocht ef 
North Devon, &c , 1867. The « Devonian question," as it has been called, lias evoked a 
large number of papers, of whicli, besides those quoted in subs^uent 
lowing may be enuSemted :--Prof. Hull, Q. J. 

Hip)* P- 256. A. Champerpowne, Oed. Mag. v. 2nd Ser. (1878), p. 

p. 125 ; wU. (1881), p. 410. The general verdict has been adverse to tho explanation of 

the struotoxe of Nortn Devon prop^ by Mr. Jukes. 
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hippurite, and a brachiopod ; but is now regarded as a rugose coral 
possessing an opercular lid. The Pleurodictyum prohlematiowmf a 
well-known form of the Lower Devonian beds, is now classed with 
the Favositidee among the perforate corals. Numerous forms of the 
puzzling genus Stromatopora occur in some of the limestones ; and the 
curious Heceptaculites, already (p. 663) referred to, is a well-known 
Devonian fossil. The corals of the Devonian seas were both abundant 
in individuals and varied in their specific and generic range. Not 
a single species is common either to the Silurian system below or 
the Carboniferous above. Among the rugose forms the genera 
Cyathophyllum, Acervularia, and Gystiphyllum are characteristic. 
The tabulate kinds belonged chiefly to the two important genera of 
Favosites and Alveolites. Of the echinoderms by far the most 
abundant representatives are crinoids, which occur in great profusion 
in the limestones, sometimes forming entire beds of rock. They 
belong chiefly to the two families of Cyathocrinidee, simple 
pedunculate forms with five branching arms, and the Cupresso^ 
crinidts, having five arms which when folded up form a pentagonal 
pyramid the accurate fitting of which recalls the ambulacra of sea- 
urchins. The Cystideans ai)pear to have died out in the Devonian 
period. True star-fishes also occur {Heliantlmter, Astropecten, Coelaster). 

The known crustacean fauna of the Devonian period indicates a 
striking diminution both in number of individuals and of species of 
trilobites (Fig. 329). Most of the genera so abundant and chameter- 
istic among the Silurian rocks are now absent, the most frequent 
Devonian forms being species of Phacops, Homalonotm, Dalmanites, 
and Bronteus. The ostracods are chiefly represented by the genus 
Entomis (Cypridina), which occurs in enormous numbers in some 
Upper Devonian shales (“ Cypridinen-sohiefer ”). The phyllopods 
and eurypterids occur chiefly in the Old Red Sandstone, and arp 
noticed on p. 710 (Fig. 329, d). Altogether 45 genera and 21)0 
species of Devonian Crustacea are known. 

Among the mollusca of the Devonian rocks remains of the 
pteropod Tentaculiies are not uncommon. The brachiopods now 
reached perhaps their maximum development, whether as regards 
individual abundance or number of specific and generic forms; 
no fewer than 61 genera and 1100 species having been described. 
They compose three-fourths of the known Devonian fauna. Wliile 
all the families of the class are represented, the most abundant are 
the Spiriferidw, including the genera Spirtfera, Cyrtia^ Aihyrl^ 
{Spiriaera), Uncites, and Atrypa, and the Rhynchondlidse, Bhyn' 
chondla, Camarophoria, and rerUanierus. The Strophoraenids or 
* Orthi^, so abundant in the Silurian rocks, are now represented by 
a waning number of forms, including the genera Orihis, Etroplwniena, 
StrepMiynchus, and Leptssna, The Productids made their appear- 
ance in Silurian times, but were more abundant in the Devonian 
seas, where their most frequent genera were Ohonetes and Prodwtus, 
both of which attained their maximum development in the Carbon- 
iferous period. One of the most characteristic and largest Devonian 
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bracliiopods is Stringoce^halm — a genus allied to Terehraiula, but 
entirely confined to this geological system (Fig. 330). Another 
characteristic terebratula-like form is Bensseleria, 

The known Devonian lamellibranchs number 90 genera and 900 
species, belonging chiefiy to the genera Pterinea, Cardiola, Megalodon, 




Fig. 3:9.— Devonian and Old Bed Sandstone CRrsTACEA. 

G, Esfcherift membranacea (Jones), nat. size and magnified (Lower Old Red Sandstone) ,* 
ft, Entomis (Cypridina) serrato-striata (Sandb.), nat. size and magnified (Upper 
Devonian) ; c, Eurypteius pygmseus (Salt.) (Lower Old Red Sandstone) ; d, Ptery- 
gotua anglious (Ag.) (Lower Old Red Sandstone); e, Phacopa latifrons (Broun) 
(Lower Devonian) ; /, Bronteus flabellifer (Goldf.) (Lower Devonian) ; g, Hoina- 
lonotus armatus (Burm.XLower Devonian). 

Grammystaf Cucullmt Curtonottis, Ludna^ and Avi(ydopecten ; Pte- 
rinea being specially abundant in the lower, GuculUea and Curtonotus 
in the upper subdivision of the system. The most important genera 
of gasteropoda are Euomplmlus, Murchisonia, Loamma, Maerocheilw^ 
and PUurotomaria, with the heteropods Bellerophon and Pmellia, 
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The cephalopcds embrace representatives of both the tetrabranchiate 
families of Nantilids and Ammonitids. Among the Nautilids are 
the genera Clymmia (50 species), an especially abundant form in 
some of the Upper Devonian shales and limestones, Gyroceras, 
Orthoceras f 130 Species), Cyrtoceras (60 species), and Gomphoceras. 
The great family of the Ammonites had in the Devonian waters 
representatives of the more abundant coiled forms in the character- 



FlO. 330 — Dk\ OMAN- Fusmlh. 

a\ StringocephaluB Btirtini (Dcf.) , «’. l>f>- liUcral, and «*, Do internal vii w ; h, Unoitf 
gryphn»(Def.): c,Splrif('radwnnptR(How ); d,Calccolamiiululiiin(Iiinn ): d-.0|Hi 
cular lid of do ; e, Cucallroa Ilardingii (Sow ) : /, Megalodon cucullaUis (Sow ). 

istic genus Gmiatites (168 species), and of the straight forms n 
JBactrites (9 species). In the Devonian rocks of Central Eurof 
scanty remains of the groat fish fauna of the Old Bed Sandston 
have been found, more especially in the Eifel, but seldom in such 
state of preservation as to warrant their being assigned to an 
definite place in the zoolojgical scale. Recent^, E. Beyrich In 
described from Gerolstein in the Eifel an undoubted species ' 
PteriMyt, which, as it cannot be certainly identified with an 
^ p nhrnaim. A Co€eo$im has 
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described by F. A. Roemer from the Harz, and more recently one 
has been cited from Bicken near Herborn by Von Koenen; but, as 
Beyrich points out, there may be some doubt as to whether the 
latter is not a Pterichthyg} A Gtenacanthus, seemingly undistin- 
guishable from the C. Bohemicus of Barrande’s fltage G, has also 
been obtained from the Lower Devonian “Nereitenschichten” of 
Thuringia.^ Two sharks (Palgedaphus devonienm and Byssaecinthm 
Gosseleti) have been obtained from the Belgian and north of France 
area. The characteristic Holoptyehius nobilmimus has recently been 
detected in the Psammite de Condroz, which in Belgium forms a 
characteristic sandy, portion of the Upper Devonian rocks. These 
are interesting facts, as helping to link the Devonian and Old Red 
Sandstone types together. But they are as yet too few and 
unsupported to warrant any large deduction as to stratigraphical 
correlations between these types. The fishes of the Old Red Sand- 
stone are noticed on p. 710." 

§ 2. Local Development. 

Britain.^ — The name “ Devonian ” was first applied by Sedgwick and 
Murchison to the rocks of North and South Devon and Cornwall, 
whence a suite of fossils was obtained which Lonsdale pronounced to bo 
intermediate in character between Silurian and Carboniferous. The actual 
passage of these strata into Silurian rocks cannot be determined from 
any section, but they clearly graduate upward into Carboniferous strata. 
They have been arranged into three divisions, as in the subjoined table : 

Tilton and Pickwell-Dowu (jrioup.—Groy slate with courses of im* 
puie limestone (Pilton) passing down into yellow, brown, and red 
Uppkr ,< sandstones (Baggy Point, Marwood), and a seiies of hard grey 
and red sandstones and micaceous flagstones at tlie base (Pickwell- 
, Down, Dulverton, Morte Bay). 

Ilfracombe Group. — Grey imfoe&iliterous slates (Morte Hoe, Woola- 
combe, and Lee Bay) passing down into calcareous fossiliferoiis 
Middle , slates and limestones (Ilfracombe, Combe Martin, Torquay, Ply- 
mouth), resting on hard green, grey, and red grits, sandstones, and 
, conglomerates (Hangman Hill). 

Lyntou Group. — Soft slates with thin limestone and sandstone bands 
TiOWEu .. (Lynton), resting on lowest schists and red grey micaceous sand- 
, stones (Lynton, Lynmouth, Foreland, &c ). Base not seen. 

The total thickness of these rocks is given by Dr. Haughton at 9600 
feet. Their enclosed fauna numbers about 400 species, chiefly found in 
the middle group. 

Lower. — The clay-slate of Looe, Cornwall, has yielded a species of 
PtercispiSf also Pleurodictyum prohlematicuni. The lower gritty slates and 
limestone bands of North Devon contain, among other fossils, Favoiites 
cervicomiB^ Cyathophyllum helianthoides, Petraia celtica^ Pleurodictyum prohle- 
maticum, Cyathocrinm (two species), Homalonotuis (two species), Phacops 
laciniatvs, Feneatella antiqm, Attypa reiiculaaisy Orthia arewafa, Spirifera 
[cunalifera, 8. Imicoata^ Pterinea apinoaa^ &c. 

The British Lower Devonian rocks appear as yet to have supplied no 
’ Zeiteeh, DeuUoh, Q&d,. Oesell. xxix. 751. * Op. eit. 423. 

* Sedgwick and Hutchison, Trant. Oeoi. 8oc. 2nd ser. v. p. 683. Lonsdale, Proc. 

Boo. iii. p. 281. Etheridge, Q. J, Qeol Soe. xxiiu (1867), 668, where a copiqua 
pibliography up to date will be found ; also Op. cit, xxxvii., Address, p. 178. 
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gasteropod nor cephalopod and only 21 species of brachiopods. Traces 
of fish remains have been obtained among them in the form of bones and 
coprolitio debris. So far as obsei-vation has gone, not a single Silurian 
species has been certainly detected in the Devonian rocks of Britain, 
with, according to Mr. Etheiidge, the solo exception of the long-lived 
and universally diffused Atrypa reticulam. There can be no doubt, how- 
ever, from the meagre list of fossils from the Lower Devonian rocks of 
Devon and Cornwall, that either the conditions for the existence or 
those for the fossilization of the early Devonian fauna must have been 
singularly unfavourable in the south-west of England. It would be rash 
to argue as to the extinction of the Silurian fauna from the unsatis- 
factory evidence of these rocks. 

Middle. — As above remarked, this is the great storehouse of Devonian 
fossils in the south-west of England. In this fauna, as tabulated by Mr. 
Etheridge, there are 8 protozoa, including 5 species of Stromatopora, of 
which S, concentrica and S. placenta are characteristic ; 24 genera and 48 
species of actinozoa, among which the corals Acirvularia (7 species), 
Alveolites (4), Cyathophyllum (12), Favosites, Pleurodictyum, and Petraia ajo 
conspicuous; 6 geneia and 12 species of ciinoids {Hexacrinm, Cyatlio- 
erinus, Cupressocrinus, &c.) ; a pteropod ( Tentnculites annulatus) ; 5 genera 
and 6 species of crustaceans, which are all trilobites {Pkacops gram- 
latus, P. latifrom, P. pmctatm, Bronteus flahelHfer^ Clmrums ariicnlatnn^ 
Earpes macrocephalns). The biyozoa aie represented by 6 geneia 
and 7 species. The brachiopods are the most abundant forms, 
numbering at present 23 genera and 80 species out of a total British 
Devonian list of 26 genera and 116 species. Among them are Athyris 
concentrica^ A. lachryma^ Atrypa reticularis^ A. desquamaia, Camarophoria 
rhomboidea^ Cyrtina Leniarlii, Orthis striatula, Rhyiiehonella acuminata, JR. 
pugnus, Pentamerus hrevirostris, Spirifera Verneuili (disjuncta), Stringo- 
cephalus Burtini^ Uncites gryphus, &q. The lamcllibranchs are poorly 
represented, 13 genera only occurring, many of them represented by only 
one species ; the most common genera being Pterinea, Avirnl(mecten, and 
Megatodm. The gasteropods are likewise present in but small nuinbeis 
and variety ; 12 genera and 36 species have been enumerated. Of these 
species, 5 {Acrnculia vetusta, Loxonema rttgiferum, L, tumidum, Murrhisonin 
angulata, and M. spinosa) survived into the Carboniferous period. The 
cephalopoda are represented by 5 genera, the most abundant sjiecifically 
being Uyrtoceras (12 species), Orthoceras (^8), and Goniatites (12); one 
species of Nautilus also occurs. Of the total list of fossils a large propor- 
tion is found in the Middle Devonian rocks of the continent of Europe. 

Upper. — From the calcareous portions of the Betherwin and Piltor 
beds of Cornwall and Devon a considerable number of fossils has been 
obtained. Among the more characteristic of these we find 1 1 species ol 
the coiled cephalopod Clymenia {C. undulata, 0. Isevigata, C. striata), i 
number of species of Ooniedites (G. intumesceusy 0. multilobatuSy 0. rc/rfwww 
0. auris), Baetrites Schhtheimiy the trilobites Phacops granulatus and P 
kUifremSy the small ostracod Entomis {CypruUna) serrato-striatay the brachio 
pods Spirifera Verneuili or disjunctay Strophomena rhomboidalisy Chonetesh^ 
drensisy Productus suhaculeatusy and the lamellibranch Cucullm Sardmp) 
Some traces of fishes, referred to Coccosteusy have been recently fouiic 
The Marwood and Point beds have also yielded traces of Is®' 

plants, such as Knorria diehotoma and Palm^ris Eibemka, the latter fer 
Doing common in some parts of the Upper Old Red Sandstone of 
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The higher red and yellow sandy portions of the Upper Devonian 
rocks shade up insensibly at Barnstaple in North Devon into strata 
which by their fossils &tq placed at the base of the Carboniferous 
Limestone series. But in no other locality save these south-western 
districts can such a passage be observed. In all other places the Car- 
boniferous system, where its true base can be seen, passes down into 
the red sandy and marly strata of the Upper Old Red Sandstone without 
marine fossils. Of the total known Devonian organisms of Britain 32 
genera and 51 species pass up into the Caiboniferous system. 

Central Europe. — A large tract of Devonian rocks extends across 
the heart of Europe from the north of France through the Aidennes, the 
south of Belgium, and Rhenish Prussia, Westphalia and Nassau. But 
that the same rocks have a much wider spread under younger formations 
which cover them is shown by their reappearance far to the west in 
Brittany,^ and to the east in the Harz and the Thuringer Wald. In the 
Belgian and Eifelian tracts they have been subdivided as under : 


Belgium and the North of France * 
Fammenien, consisting of two 
facies : 

(h) Psammites da Condros (Con- 
drusien), in which six zones 
are distinguished (Cucnllm 
Hardingii, Spirifera Verneuili, 
Shynchonella Dumonii, Orthu 
crenistria, Fhacopa laUfrona, 
Palxopteria hihernica^ Spheno~ 
pteria Jlaccida, ^c.). 

(а) Sohistea de Faraenne, divi- 

sible into four zones, (1) that 
of Spirifera diatana, (2) of 
jRhynchoneUa letienaia, (3) of 
Mhynchonella (4) of 

Rhynchonella Omahuai. 

Frasnien, varying in composition 
and organic contents in different 
parts of the Devonian basins. In 
the Dinant basin it consists of 

(б) Schistes de Matagno (Oonirt- 

retrorauay Cardium pal^ 
matumy Camarophoria hmiday 
Bactrit^ aubconicuSy Entomia 
{Cypridina) aerrato-kriata). 

(a) Calcaires et schistes de 
Frasne, with abundant fossils 
{Bronteua flabdlifer, Oonialitea 
intumeacena, Spirifera Ver- 
neuili, 8p. pachyrhyncha, Sp. 
orbdiana, Spirigera concen- 
tricOy Atrypa reticulnria, Rhyn- 
ch&neUa cuboidea, Camaro- 
phoria formoaa, Receptaculitea 
Neptuni). 


Rhineland.^ 


(c) Sandstones and shales (Spirifera 
Verneniliy P)oduetua auhaculeatna. 
CuculUea Hardingii, EnUmia 
{Cypridina) aerrato-atriata). 


(h) Shales and marls (Goniatitea re- 
iioraua, G. primoidialia, Oriho- 
ceraa auhfiexuoaum, Baetritea 
gtacilia, Pleurotomaria turhinea, 
Cardiola retroatriata, Entomia 
aenato-ab iata, &c.). 


(a) Ouboides beds,— Nodular crum- 
bling limestone (Kramenzelkalk), 
dolomitic marl, and sbaly lime- 
stone (Spirifera Verneuili, /Pp. Urii, 
Atrypa reticularia, Rhynchonella 
cuboidea, Productua auJ^etdeatua, 
Camarophoria formoaa, Recep- 
taculitea Neptuni). 


^ A ridge of Devonian rocks stretches eastward under the south of England (where 
its existence has been proved by well-borings at London), and no doubt joins the 
Devonian area of the Boulonnais. 

* See Dewalque’s “ Prodrome,” Mourlon’s “ Gwlogie de la Belgique,” and especially 
Gosselet's ‘♦Esouisse Gfelogiqne.” 

* See the elaborate series of papers by E. Eayser in the ZeiUcihrift Deutaeh. Qeol. 
OeaeU, yols. xxu. (1870) to xxvi. F. Maurer, N, Jahrb, 1880, 1882. 
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Belgium and the North of France. 


Rhineland. ' 


fGivetien. The great limestono of 
the middle Devonian scries, well 
seen at Givet. Among the abundant 
characteristic fossils are Spirifera 
mediotexta, 8p. undifera, Strin(io~ 
cephalua Btirtini, Umitea gryphua^ 
Megalodon cucullatua^ Murchisonia 
coronata, M. hilineafa, Cyaiho- 
phyllum qnadrigemimm, JIdiolitea 
poroaa. 

In the basin of Namur the con- 
glomerate of Pairy-Bony lies below 
the limestone, and contains a band 
of sandstone 'with plants {Lepido- 
dendron Gaajnamm), 


^Eifc'lien, Sliales (Schistcs de 
Couvin), with Calceola aandaUmt, 
Phacopa latifrona, Spirifera cvrmta, 
Sp. subeuxpidaiuy Sp. elegaiii^, 
Spirigeia coueeidrica, Peidamema 
gakntna, Stnphahaia pioductoidea, 
Ac. 

Oohlcnzien or Grauwacke, com- 
posed of four zones of grojwacki', 
sandstones, shales, and conglomerate 
(Poudinguo do Burnot, Ahrien, 
Hundsruckion},with Plcurodictymu 
prohlematiciim, Chonetes plebeia, 
Strophomena depreasa, Strophomem 
daleidenais, Leptxna Murchiaomi, 
Rhymhonella orbignyana, Spin/eia 
suliaia^ptdata, Sp adtiijugata, 
j Sp. paradoxa, Calceola aaudalrna, 
numerous Ptninex. 

Taunusien, consisting of the Gics 
d’Anor (Spirifera jmradoxa, Sp. 
Biachofi, Spirigera undata, &c ^ 


Gedinnicn, compri.sing an upiicr 
group of shales and sandstones 
and a lowei gioup of fossiliferous 
shales, quartzo-phyllades, quart- 
zites, and conglomerates. Tho 
fossils in the lower group compiiso 
Dalmanitea, Homalomtua Banner i, 
Primiiia Joimii, TentaciUitea gran- 
dia, T. irregidariSf Spirifera Mei cm / , 
Orthia VerneuilU Pterinea ovalia^ 
i Ac. 


(b) Stringocephalus group, consist- 
ing of the great Eifel limestone 
with underlying crinoidal beds 
(Stringocephalus Burtini, Spirifera 
undata, Productua avhaculeatua, 
Pentarnerua galeatua, Atrypa re- 
ticularis, Calceola sandalina, and 
many corals and orinoids). 

(a) Calceola group,— marly lime- 
stones full ot Calceola sandahna, 
Spirifera concentrica, Camaro- 
phoria micro) hyncha, Ac , resting 
upon impuie shaly fenugmous 
limestone and greywacke, marked 
by an abundance of Spirifera 
cnlfrijugata, Rhynchoiiella Orbig- 
nya)ia, Atrypa leticularia, Phacopa 
lalifrona, &c. 


c) Upper Greywacke (Vichtci- 
schichten), with Clametea aarciuu- 
lata, Ch. dilatata, lihy)icho)iella 
o)bignyaua, numerous Ptoinea:. 
(h) Ahr gioup,— greywacke shales 
with Chonetea aarcimilata, C 
dilatata, Iihyurho)iella Livomca, 
Spiiifeia pa)adox(i, Sp. aperwsiia, 
many species of Pte)i)iea, Pleura- 
tomaria, and Murchiao)\ia 
(a) Coblentz group, greywacke and 
clay-slate (LepUeua laticusta, 
€h(j)ietea sa)cinidata, Rhijncho- 
vcUa Livonica, Plemodictymn 
prohlematicum, Ac.). 


In tho Harz, according to tho researchos of P. Roomer and K. A. 
•LoBsen, the Devonian eyatem, which is there largely developed, consists 
of a lower group of quartzites, groywackes, flinty slates, clay slates, and 
associated bands of diabase, a middle group composed of tho characteristic 
Stringocephalus-limestono with diabase tuffs, and an upper gioup 
consisting of limestones, shales, and sohalsteins, with the usual 
VemeuiK and Entmis eetrato-striata. Representatives of the same system 
reappear with local petrographioal modmeations, but with a remarkable 
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persistence of general palaeontological characters, in Eastern Thuringia, 
Franconia, Saxony, Silesia, the north of Moravia, and East Galicia. 
Devonian rocks have been detected among the crumpled formations of 
the Styrian Alps by means of the evidence of abundant corals, clymenias, 
gasteropoda, lamellibranchs, and other organic remains. Perhaps -in 
other tracts of the Alps, as well as in the Carpathian range, similar 
shales, limestones, and dolomites, though as yet unfossiliferous, but 
containing ores of silver, lead, mercury, zinc, cobalt, and other metals, 
may be referable to the Devonian system. To the west of the central 
area the system has been recognized by its fossils in the Boulonnais, 
where it is well exposed. In the Paleozoic ridge of Brittany, also, as 
was many years ago shown by De Verneuil and Do Gerville, the system 
is represented by a series of fossiliferous strata which in the lower part 
consist of sandstones, chiefly of greenish colours, alternating with shales 
and followed by courses of grey or black limestone and shale, above 
which lies an upper group of shales, crumbling micaceous sandstones, and 
some limestone. Again the central Silurian zone of the Pyrenees is 
flanked on the north and south by bands of Devonian rocks (with broad- 
winged spirifers and other characteristic fossils), which have been 
gieatly disturbed and altered. 

Throughout Central Europe there occurs, in many parts of the 
Devonian areas, evidence of contemporaneous volcanic action in the form 
of intercalated beds of diabase, diabase-tuff, schalstein, and porphyroid. 
These rocks are conspicuous in the “ greenstone ” tract of the Harz, in 
Nassau, Saxony, Westphalia, and the Fichtelgebirge. Here and there 
the tuff-bands are crowded with organic lemains. It is also deserving of 
remark that over considerable areas (Ardennes, Harz, Sudeten-Gebirge, 
&c.) the Devonian sedimentary formations have assumed a more or less 
schistose character, and appear as quartzo-phyllades, quaitzites, and other 
more or less crystalline rocks which were at one time supposed to belong 
to the Archaean series, but in which recognizable Devonian fossils have 
been found. At numerous places also they have been invaded by masses 
of granite, quartz-poiphyry, or other eruptive rocks, round which they 
present the characteristic phenomena of contact metamorphism (p. 578). 
With these changes may have been connected the abundant mineral 
veins (Devon, Cornwall, Westphalia, &c.), whence large quantities of 
iion, tin, copper, and other metals have been obtained. 

Russia. — In the north-east of Europe the Devonian and Old Eed 
Sandstone types appear to be united, the limestones and marine 
organisms of the one being interstratified with the fish-bearing 
sandstones and shales of the other. In Russia, as was shown in the 
great work “Russia and the Ural Mountains” by Murchison, De 
Verneuil, and Keyserling, rocks intermediate between the Upper 
Silurian and Carboniferous Limestone formations cover an extent of 
surface larger than the British Islands. This wide development arises, 
not from the thickness, but from the undisturbed horizontal character of 
the atrata. Like the Russian Silurian deposits, they remain to this day 
nearly as flat and unaltered as they were originally laid down. Judged 
by mere vertical depth, they present but a meagre representative of the 
massive Devonian greywacke and limestone of Germany, or of the Old 
Red Sandstone of Britain. Yet vast as is the area over which they con- 
stitute the surface rock, it probably forms only a small portion of their total 
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extent ; for they are found turned up from under the newer formations 
along the flank of the Ural chain. It would thus seem that they spread 
continuously across the whole breadth of Russia in Europe. Though 
almost everywhere undisturbed, they afford evidence of some terrestrial 
oscillation between the time of their formation and that of the Silurian 
rocks on which they rest, for they are found gradually to overlap Upper 
and Lower Silurian beds. 

The chief interest of the Russian rocks of this age, as was first 
signalized by Murchison and his associates, lies in the union of the 
elsewhere distinct Devonian and Old Red Sandstone types. In some 
districts these rocks consist largely of limestones, in otheis of red 
sandstones and marls. In the former they present molluscs and other 
marine organisms of known Devonian species ; in the latter they afford 
remains of fishes, some of which are specifically identical with those of 
the Old Red Sandstone of Scotland. The distribution of these two 
palaeontological facies in Russia is traced by Murchison to the litho- 
logical characters of the rocks, and conscfiuent original diversities of 
physical conditions, rather than to differences of age. Indeed, cases 
occur where in the same band of rock Devonian shells and Old Red 
ISandstone fishes lie commingled. In the belt of the formation which 
extends southwards from Archangel and the White Sea, the strata 
consist of sands and marls, and contain only fish remains. Traced 
through the Baltic proviirces, they are found to pass iirto red and grecir 
marls, clays, thin limestones, and sandstones, vith beds of gypsum. In 
some of the calcareous bands such fossils occur as Orthis striatuh, 
Spiriferina prisca, Lepfsena productoideSy Spirifera calcaratay Spirorhis ompha- 
lotdes, and Orthoceras suhfusiforme. In the higher beds Hohptychius and 
other well-known fishes of the Ujrper Old Red Sandstone occur. Followed 
still further to the south, as far as the w^atershod between Orel and 
Woroncsch, the Devonian rocks lose their red colour and sandy character, 
and become thin-bedded yellow limestones, and dolomites with soft 
green and blue marls. Traces of salt deposits are indicated by occa- 
sional saline springs. It is evident that the geographical conditions 
of the Russian area during the Devonian period must have closely 
resembled those of the Rhine basin and central England during tho 
Triassio period. 

The Russian Devonian rocks have been classified as follows : 


UlTJiB . 


MmDLE . 


Loweb . 


Red and white sandstone and green marls,*— numerous fish remains, 
particularly Holoptychius n^lmimw, Glyptoateus favostu. Dip- 
lopierua macrocephatua. 

Limestones, clays, i^ls, dolomite, and -nuraorous cha- 

racteristic Deronian shells ond enuoids, also UohpiychiMa 
nMlmimua. 

In some districts red and green limestones with red marls and 
Middle Devonian fossils; in others (North Livonia) sandstones 
and clays, with numerous fish remains of the genera Oatedepia, 
Dipterua^ Diplojtterua, AaUrdepia, and others found also in tho 
Caithness flags of Scotland. 


There is an rmquestionable passage of the uppermost Devonian rocks 
of Russia into the base of tho Carboniferous system. 

Korth Ainerica.--The Devonian svstem, as developed in the 
northern States, and eastern Canada and Nova Scotia, presents 
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geological interest in the union whicli it contains of the same two 
distinct petrographical and biological types found in Europe. Traced 
along the Alleghany chain through Pennsylvania into New York, the 
Devonian rocks are found to contain a characteristic suite of marine 
organisms comparable with those of the Devonian system of Europe. 
But on the eastern side of the great range of Silurian hills in the north- 
eastern States, we encounter in New Brunswick and Nova Scotia a 
succession of red and yellow sandstones, limestones, and shales nearly 
devoid of marine organisms, yet full of land-plants, and with occasional 
traces of fish remains. 

The marine or Devonian typo has been grouped in the following 
subdivisions by the geologists of New York : 

Catskill Red Sandstone. 

Chemung group. 

Poitage group. 

Genesee group. 

Hamdton group. 

.Marocllus group 

Coruiferous or Upper Helderberg group. 

< Seholiarie Gut. 

ICauda-galh Grit. 

In the Lower Devonian soi ies ti aces of terrestrial plants {PsilopJiyton, 
Caulopieris, &c.) have been detected, even as far west as Ohio. Corals 
(oyathophylloid forms, with Favosites^ Syringopora, &o.) abound, especially 
in the Corniferous Limestone, perhaps the most lemaikable mass of coral- 
rook in the American Paleozoic series, and from which Hall has made a 
magnificent collection of specimens. Among the biachiopods are species 
of Fentamerm^ Stricklandinia, Bhynchonella, and others, with the charac- 
teristic European form Spirifera cultrijugata, and the world-wide Atrypa * 
reticularis. The trilobitos include the genera JDalmanitcs, Proetus, and 
Phacops. The eailiest known traces of American fishes occur in the 
Corniferous group. They consist of ichthyodorulites, and teeth of 
cestraciont and hybodont placoids, and plates, bones, and teeth of some 
lieouliar ganoids {MacropetalicUhys, Onychodus). 

In the Hamilton formation (embracing the MarceUus shale, the 
Hamilton beds, and the Genesee shale) remains of land-plants occur, but 
much less abundantly than among the rocks of New Brunswick. 
Brachiopods are especially abundant among the sandy beds in the centre 
of the formation. They comprise, as in Europe, many broad- winged 
spirifers (N. mucronatus, &c.), with species of Pr^uctus, Chonetes, Athyris, 
&o. The earliest American goniatitos have been noticed in these beds. 
Newberry has described a gigantic fish (Dinichthys) from the Black Shale 
of Ohio* 

The Portage and. Chemung groups have yielded land-plants and 
fucoids, also some orinoids, numerous broad-winged spirifera, with 
Aviculse^ and a few other lamellibrancbs. These strata in the New York 
i'egion consist of shales and laminated sandstones, which attain a* 
maximum thickness there of upwards of 2000 feet, but die out entirely 
towards the interior. They are covered by a mass of red sandstones and 
conglomerates — ^the Catskill group, which is 2000 or 3000 feet deep in the 
Catskill Mountains, and thickens along the Appalachian region to 5000 or 
6000 feet. Those red arenaceous rocks bear a striking similarity in their 
lithological and biological characters to the Cld Bed Sandstone of Europe. 


Upper Devonian 


Lower Devonian 
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As a whole they are unfossiliferous, but they have yielded some ferns 
like those of the Upper Old Red Sandstone of Ireland and Scotland 
(Palseoptem)^ some characteristic genera of fish, as Soloptychiua and 
Bothriolepis, and a large lamellibranch closely resembling the Irish 
Anodonta. The Old Red Sandstone development, found on the eastern 
side of the crystalline ridge which runs southward from Canada far into 
the States, is described at p. 718. 


II. OLD BED BA.NDSTONE TYPE. 

§ 1. General Characters. 

Under the name of Old Red Sandstone is comprised a vast and 
still imperfectly described series of red sandstones, shales, and con- 
glomerates, intermediate in age between the Ludlow rocks of the 
Upper Silurian and the base of the Carboniferous system in 
Britain. These rocks were termed “Old” to distinguish them 
from a somewhat similar series overlying the Coal-measures, to 
which the name “New” Red Sandstone was applied. When the 
term Devonian was adopted, it speedily supplanted that of Old Red 
Sandstone, inasmuch as it was founded on a type of marine strata of 
wide geographical extent, whereas the latter term described what 
appeared to be merely a British and local development. For the 
reasons already given, however, it is desirable to retain the title Old 
Red Sandstone as descriptive of a remarkable suite of deposits to 
which there is little or nothing analogous in typical Devonian rocks. 
The Old Red Sandstone of Europe is almost entirely confined to the 
British Isles. It was deposited in separate areas or basins, the sites 
of some of which can still be traced. Their diversities of sediment 
and discrepance of organic contents point to the absence, or at least 
rare existence, of any direct communication between them. It was 
maintained many years ago by Mr. Godwin Austen, and has been 
more recently enforced by Sir A. C. Ramsay, that these basins were 
lakes or inland seas. The character of the strata, the absence of 
unequivocally marine fossils, the presence of land plants and of 
numerous ganoid fishes which have their modern representatives in 
rivers and Takes, suggest and support this opinion, which has been 
generally adopted by geologists. The red arenaceous and marly 
beds which, with their fish remains and land plants, occupy a depth 
of many thousand feet between the top of the Upper Silurian and 
the base of the Lower Carboniferous systems, are regarded as the 
deposits of a series of lakes or inland seas formed by the uprise of 
portions of the Silurian sea-floor. The length of time during which 
these lacustrine basins must have existed is shown, not only by the 
thickness of the deposits formed in them, but by the complete 
change which took place in the marine fauna between the close of ^ 
Silunan and the commencement of the Carboniferoos period, 
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prolific fauna of the Wenlock and Ludlow rocks was driven away 
from Western Europe by the geographical revolutions which, among 
other changes, produced the lake-basins of the Old Red Sandstone. 
When a marine population — crinoids, corals, and shells — once more 
overspread that area, it was a completely different one. So thorough 
a change must have demanded a long interval of time. 

Rocks. —As shown by the name of the type, red sandstone is the 
predominant rock. The colour varies from a light brick-red to a 
deep chocolate-brown, and occasionally passes into green, yellow, or 
mottled tints. The sandstones are for the most part granular 
siliceous rocks, where the component grains of clear quartz are coated 
and held together by a crust of earthy ferric oxide. Scattered- 
pebbles of quartz or of various crystalline rocks are frequently 
noticeable among the sandstones, and this character affords a passage 
into conglomerate. The latter rock forms a conspicuous feature in 
many Old Red Sandstone districts. It varies in thickness from a 
mere thin bed up to successive massive beds, having a united thick- 
ness of several thousand feet. The pebbles vary much in com- 
position. In some beds they are chiefly of quartz, in others of 
granite, syenite, quartz-porphyry, gneiss, grey wacke, or other crystal- 
line or compact rocks. They arc sometimes tolerably angular, 
particularly where the conglomerate rests upon schists or other rocks 
which weather into angular blocks. In the upper Old Red Sand- 
stone, thick accumulations of subangular conglomerate or brecciai* 
recall some glacial deposits of modern times. For the most part 
the stones in the conglomerates are well rounded, sometimes indeed 
remarkably so, even when they are a foot or more in diameter. 
Their size ranges up to blocks five feet or more in length ; but these 
larger masses are usually angular fragments that have been derived 
from rocks in the immediate neighbourhood. The smaller rounded 
blocks must often have come from some distance ; at least it is impos- 
sible to discover any near source for them. Bands of red and green 
clay or marlite occur, in which seams and nodules of cornstone may 
not infrequently be observed. Here and there, too, the sandstones 
assume a flaggy character, and sometimes pass into fine grey or olive- 
coloured shales and flagstones. Organic remains occur in some of 
these grey beds, but are usually absent from the red strata, though 
in some of the conglomerates teeth, scales, and broken bones of fishes 
are not uncommon. In the north of Scotland peculiar very hard 
calcareous and bituminous flagstones are largely developed, and have 
yielded the chief part of the remarkable ichthyio fauna of the 
system. In Scotland, also, contemporaneously erupted porphyrites, 
felsites, and tuffs play an important part in the petrography of the 
Old Bed Sandstone, seeing that they attain a thickness m some places 
of more than 6000 feet, and form important ranges of hills. 

Iiife. — No greater contrast is to be found between the organic 
contents of any two successive groups of rock than that which is 
presented by a comparison of the upper Silurian and Old Red Sand- 
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stone systems of Western Europe. The abundant marine fauna of 
the Ludlow period entirely disappeared from the region. As soon as 
the red rocks begin, the fossils rapidly die out. Yet that the Upper 
Silurian fauna continued to live on outside of the Old Red Sandstone 
areas is proved by the occurrence of Silurian species of OrthoceraSj 
QraptoUte, &c., in a zone of the Scottish Old Red Sandstone 5000 feet 
above the bottom of the system. On the land that surrounded the 
lakes or inland seas of the period, there grew the oldest terrestrial 
vegetation of which more than mere fragments are known. It has 
been scantily preserved in the ancient lake-bottoms in Europe; 
more abundantly in Gaspe and New Brunswick. The American 
localities have yielded to the researches of Principal Dawson of 



FlO. 331.— -PSILOPHYTON ROBU8TUM (DaWhON). LowFR Oi.D ReD SaNDSTONE, PeBTH' 
8HIBB. Dramn by Mr. R. Kidsto.n. 
a, epecimea of the plant I nat. bize ; fructiticatloa , c, empty spgre-cascs. 

Montreal no fewer than 118 species of land-plants. They are 
* almost all acrogens, lycopods and ferns being largely predominant. 
Among the distinctive foims the following may be mentioned:-^ 
Psilo^yton (Fig. 331), Arthrostigma, Lej^tojphJeumy and PrototascHf- 
Forty-nine ferns include the genera Paimpteria (Cyclopiertsh 
Neuropteria, Sphenopteriaf and some tree-ferns (Paaroniua, CawO' 
pteris). Lepidodendroid and sigillaroid plants abound, as well ^ 
calamites. Higher forms pf vegetation are represent^ by a 
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Fra. 332 . — Lower Old Red Sandstone Fishes. 

6 OsteowWi ® Lankester, F.R.S. ; 

F R s .“^orolepidotua (Sedgw. and Murch.), restored by Dr. R. H. Traqualr, 

Murch.), from a sketch by Dr 
(E8-),F«tfe4iro, 


f y®‘ discovered. So abundant are these 
of coal tW actually form thin seams 

Coniferaa, is relegated by Mr. 

genus also found in the 

Microicop^xd Journ. 1872, 
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The interest of this flora is heightened by the discovery of the 
fact that the primeval forests were not without the hum of insect 
life. The most ancient known relics of insect forms have been 
recovered from the Devonian strata of New Brunswick. They are all 
neuropterous wings, and have been referred by Mr. Scudder of Boston 
to four species combining a remarkable union of characters now 
found in distinct orders of insects. In one fragment he observed a 
structure which he could only compare to the stridulating organ of 
some male Orthoptera. Another wing indicates the existence of a 
gigantic Ephemera, with a spread of wing extending to five inches. 

The existence of myriapods in the forests of this ancient period 
has recently been shown oy Mr. B. N. Peach, who finds that the 
so-called Kampecaris, hitherto regarded as a larval form of isopod 
crustacean, really contains two genera of 
chilognathous myriapods, differing from other 
known forms, fossil and recent, in their less 
differentiated structure, each body segment 
being separate, and supplied with only one 
pair of walking legs. 

The water-basins of the Old Red Sand- 
stone were, on the whole, singularly devoid 
of life ; at least, remains of it have been but 
meagrely preserved. The fauna consists 
almost wholly of fishes. Among these the 
Pteraspis survived for a while from Upper 
Silurian times. With it there lived other 
members of the same sub-order of placoder- 
matous ganoids, notably the curious saddler’s 
knife-like Cephalaspis, the eXWQ^ Auchenaspis, 
the CoceoBteus, and Pterichthys (Fig. 332). 
The sub-order of Acanthodians attained its 
chief development in these lakes, the genera 
AcarUhodeSy DiplacanthuSy and Cheiracanthns 
being characteristic and abundant. The 
CrompterygidsBy so remarkable for the central 
scaly lobe of their fins and represented at the present time by 
Polypterus, swarmed in the waters, some of the most characteristic 
genera being OsteolepiSy BiplopteruSy Eoloi^yckius, Glyptolepie, Pha- 
neroplewon, QluptolsmuSy Glyptopomm, The modern Ceratodns of 
the Queensland rivers had a closely allied representative in the 
abundant Dipterus of the Old Red Sandstone lakes. The largest fish 
of the European basin was the Asterolepis, the cuirass-like cephalic 
shield of which sometimes reaches a length of twenty, with a breadth 
of sixteen inches. Probably more gigantic was the Dinkhthys, already 
referred to as occurring in the Devonian rocks of North America, of 
which the head, encased in strong plates, attained a length of #rec 
feet, and was armed with a formidable apparatus of teeth. 

A few eurypterid Crustacea occur, especially of the genew 



Fig. 333 — Ptebichtbys 
COBNUTVS (Ao). 
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EmyfteruB and Pterygotus. The species of the former are small hnt 
one of the latter, P. angliem (Pig. 329), is found in Scotland, which 
must have had a length of fire or six feet. 


§ 2. — Local Development. 

Murchison, who strongly advocated the opinion that the Old Eed 
Sandstone and Devonian rooks represent diiferent geographical condi- 
tions of the same period, and who had with satisfaction seen the adoption 
of the Devonian classification by Continental geologists, endeavoured to 
trace in the Old Eed Sandstone of Britain a threefold division, like that 
which had been accepted for the Devonian system. He accordingly 
arranged the formations as in the subjoined table ; 



o 


[Yellow anfl red sandstones and conglomerates (Pterichthys major ^ 
I Holoptychius nobilmimw, &c.)=Dura Den beds. 


!i 






Grey and blue calcareous and bituminous flagstones, limestones, 
and red^ sandstones, and conglomerates {Lipterm, Osteolepisy 
Asterolepis, Acanthode^, PtencMhySy &c.)= Caithness flags. 

Red and purple sandstones, grey sandy flagstones, and coarse 
conglomerates (CepUalaspiSy PteraspiSy Pterygotus) ^AThioaih. 

I flags- 


It is important to observe that in no district can these three sub- 
divisions be found together, and that the so-called “ middle ” formation 
occurs only in one region — the north of Scotland. The classification, 
therefore, does not rest upon any actually ascertained stratigraphical 
sequence, hut on an inference from the organic remains. The value of 
this infeience will be estimated a little further on. All that can he 
affirmed from stratigraphical evidence in any Old Eed Sandstone district 
in Britain is that a great physical and palaeontological break can gene- 
rally be traced in the Old Eed Sandstone, dividing it into two completely 
distinct series. 

As a whole, the Old Eed Sandstone, where its strata are really red, is, 
like other masses of red deposits, singularly barren of organic remains. 
The physical conditions under which the precipitation of iron oxide took 
place were evidently unfavourable for the development of animal life in 
the same waters. Sir A. C. Earasay has connected the occurrence of 
such red formations with the existence of salt lakes, from the bitter 
waters of which not only iron oxide hut often rock-salt, magnesian lime- 
stone, and gypsum were thrown down.^ He points also to the presence 
of land plants, footprints of amphibia, and other indications of terrestrial 
surfaces, whUe truly marine organisms are either found in a stunted con- 
dition or are absent alt<^ether. Where the strata of the Old Eed Sand- 
stone, losing their red colour and ferruginous character, assume grey or, 
yellow tints and pass into a calcareous or argillaceous condition, they* 


* Professor Gosselet contends that the precipitation of iron might quite well have 
taken place in the sea, and he dies the. case of the Devonian basin of Dinant, where the 
are in one part red and barren of organic remains, and in another part of the 
uea are of the usual cdoun, and are full of marine fb^ls. But the red colour of 
the Old Bed Sandstone is generali and is accompanied with other proofs of isolation 
hi the basins of deposit. 
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not infrequenily become fossiliferons. At the same time it is not un- 
worthy of remark that some of the red conglomerates, which might be 
supposed little likely to contain organic remains, are occasionally found 
to be full of detached scales, plates, and bones of fishes. 

The Old Bed Sandstone of Britain, according to the author’s re- 
searches, consists of the following subdivisions : 

2. Upper. — Yellow and red sandstones, conglomerates, marls, &c., 
passing up conformably into the base of the Carboniferous system, and 
resting unconformably on the Lower Old Bed Sandstone and every older 
formation — Holopiychius, Pterichthys major^ &c. 

1. Lower. — Bed sandstones, conglomerates, flagstones, and associated 
igneous rocks, passing in some places conformably down into Upper 
Silurian formations — Bipterus, Coccosteus, Cephalaspis, Pterygotus, &o. 

Lower, — In a memoir on the Old Bed Sandstone of Western Europe, 
the author has proposed short names for the different detached basins 
in which the Lower Old Bed Sandstone was accumulated.^ The most 
southerly of these (the Welsh Lake) lies in the Silurian region extending 
from Shropshire into Soulh Wales. Here the uppermost parts of the 
Silurian system graduate into red strata, not less than 10,000 feet thick, 
which in tuin pass up confoimably into the base of the Carboniferous 
system. This vast accumulation of red rocks consists in its lower 
portions of red and green shales and flagstones, with some white sand- 
stones and thin cornstones ; in the central and chief division, of red anel 
green spotted sandy marls and clays, with red sandstones and corn- 
stones; in the higher parts, of grey,, red, chocolate-coloured, and yellow 
sandstones, with bands of conglomerate. No unconformability has 'yet 
been detected in any part of this senes of rocks, though, from the obser- 
vations of De la Becho, it maybe suspected that the higher strata, which 
graduate upward into the Carboniferous formations, are separated from 
the -underlying portions of the Old Bed Sandstone by a distinct 
discordance. 

Although, as a whole, barren of organic remains, these red rocks 
have here and there, more particularly in the calcareous zones, yielded 
fragments of fishes and crustaceans. In their lower and central portions 
remains of the ganoids Cephalaspis, Bidymaspis, Scaphaspis, Pteraspis, and 
Cyathaspis have been found, together with crustaceans of the genera 
Stylmiurus, Pterygotus, and Prearciurus, and obscure traces of plants. The 
upper yellow and red sandstones contain none of the cephalaspid fishes, 
which are there replaced by Pterichthys and Holoptychius, associated wi(h 
distinct impressions of land-plants. In some of the higher parts of the 
Old Bed Sandstone of South Wales and Shropshire, Serpula and Conularia 
occur ; but these are exceptional cases, and point to the advent of the 
Carboniferous marine fauna, which doubtless existed outside the British 
area before it spread over the site of the Old Red Sandstone basins. 

It is in Scotland that the Old Red Sandstone shows the most com- 
,plete and varied development, alike in physical structure and in organic 
contents. Throughout that country the system is found everywhere to 
present a division into two well-marked groups of strata, separated from 
each other by a strong unconformability and a complete break in the suc- 
cession of organic remains. It occurs in distinct basins of deposit. One 
of these occupies the central valley between the base of the Highlaml 

* Trans, Roy. 8oe. Edin. vol. xxviii, 1879. 
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mountains and the uplands of the southern counties (Lake Caledonia). 
On the north-east it is cut off by the present coast-line from Stonehaven 
to the mouth of the Tay. On the south-west it ranges by the island of 
Arran across St. George’s Channel into Ireland, where it runs almost to 
the western sea-board, flanked on the north, as in Scotland, by hills of 
crystalline rocks, and on the south chiefly by a Lower Silurian belt. 
Another distinct and still larger basin (Lake Orcadie) lies on the north 
side of the Highlands, but only a portion of it comes within the present 
area of Scotland. It skirts the slopes of the mountains along the Moray 
Firth and the east of Ross and Sutherland, and stretches through Caith- 
ness and the Orkney Islands as far as the south of the Shetland group. 
It may possibly have been at one time continued as far as the Sognefjord 
and Dalsfjord in Norway, where red conglomerates, like those of the 
north of Scotland, occur. There is even reason to infer that it may have 
ranged eastwards into Russia, for, as already stated, some of its most 
characteristic organisms are found also among the Devonian strata of 
that country. A third minor area of deposit (Lake Cheviot) lay on the 
south side of the southern uplands over the east of Berwickshire and the 
north of Northumberland, including the area of the Cheviot Hills. A 
fourth (Lake of Lome) occupied a basin on the flanks of the south-west 
Highlands, which is now partly marked by the terraced volcanic hills 
of Lome. There is sufficient diversity of lithological and palaeonto- 
logical characters to show that these seveial areas were on the whole 
distinct basins, separated both from each other and from the sea. 

In the central basin or Lake Caledonia, the twofold division of the 
Old Red Sandstone is typically seen. The lower series of deposits 
attains a maximum depth of upwards of 20,000 feet. These strata 
everywhere present traces of shallow- water conditions. The accumula- 
tion of so great a thickness can only bo explained on the supposition 
that the subterranean movements which at first ridged up the Silurian 
sea-floor into land, enclosing separate basins, continued to deepen these 
basins until eventually enormous masses of sediment had slowly gathered 
in them. There are proofs that the subsidence was internipted by occa- 
sional local elevations. In Lanarkshire this massive series of deposits 
passes down conformably into Upper Silurian rocks ; elsewhere its base 
is concealed by later formations, or by the unconformability with which 
different horizons rest upon the older rocks. It is covered unconform- 
ably by every formation younger than itself. It consists of reddish- 
brown or chocolate-coloured, grey, and yellow sandstones, red shales, 
grey flagstones, coarse conglomerates, and occasional bands of limestone 
and cornstone. The grey flagstones and thin grey and olive shales and 
“ calmstones ” are almost confined to Forfarshire, in the north-east part of 
the basin, and are known as the Arbroath flags. One of the most marked 
lithological features in] this central Scottish basin is the occurrence in it 
of prodigious masses of interbedded volcanic rocks. These, consisting of 
porphyrite-lavas, felsites, and tuffs, attain a thickness of more than 6000 
feet, and form important chains of hills, as in the Pentland, Ochil, and 
Sidlaw ranges. They lie several thousand feet above the base of the 
system, and are regularly interstratified here and there with bands of 
the ordinary sedimentary strata. They point to the outburst of 
J^umerous volcanic vents along the lake or inland sea in which the Lower 
Did Red Sandstone of central Scotland was laid down; and their dispoai* 
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not infrequenlly become fossiliferous. At the same time it is not un- 
worthy of remark that some of the red conglomerates, which might be 
supposed little likely to contain organic remains, are occasionally found 
to be full of detached scales, plates, and bones of fishes. 

The Old Eed Sandstone of Britain, according to the author’s re- 
searches, consists of the following subdivisions : 

2. Upper. — Yellow and red sandstones, conglomerates, marls, &c., 
passing up conformably into the base of the Carboniferous system, and 
resting unconformably on the Lower Old Red Sandstone and every older 
formation — HoloptycMus, Ptoicldhys major, &o. 

1. Lower. — Red sandstones, conglomerates, flagstones, and associated 
igneous rocks, passing in some places conformably down into Upper 
Silurian formations — Dipterus, Goccostem, Ceplmlaspis, Pterygotus, &c. 

Lower, — In a memoir on the Old Red Sandstone of Western Europe, 
the author has proposed short names for the different detached basms 
in which the Lower Old Red Sandstone was accumulated.^ The most 
southerly of these (the Welsh Lake) lies in the Silurian region extending 
from Shropshire into South Wales. Here the uppermost parts of the 
Silurian system graduate into red strata, not less than 10,000 feet thick, 
which in turn pass up confoimably into the base of the Carboniferous 
system. This vast accumulation of red rocks consists in its lower 
portions of red and green shales and flagstones, with some white sand- 
stones and thin cornstones; in the central and chief division, of red and 
green spotted sandy marls and clays, with red sandstones and corn- 
stones ; in the higher parts, of grey,, red, chocolate-coloured, and yellow 
sandstones, with bands of conglomerate. No unconformability has 'yet 
been detected in any part of this series of rocks, though, from the obser- 
vations of De la Beche, it maybe suspected that the higher strata, which 
graduate upward into the Carboniferous formations, are separated from 
the -underlying portions of the Old Red Sandstone by a distinct 
discordance. 

Although, as a whole, barren of organic remains, these red rocks 
have here and there, more particularly in the calcareous zones, yielded 
fragments of fishes and crustaceans. In their lower and central portions 
remains of the ganoids Cephalaspis, Didymaspis, ScapJiaspis, Pteraspis, and 
Cyathaapis have been found, together with crustaceans of the genera 
Stylonurus, Pterygotus, and Prearcturus, and obscure traces of plants. The 
upper yellow and red sandstones contain none of the cephalaspid fishes, 
which are there replaced by Pterichthys and Holoptychius, associated with 
distinct impressions of land-plants. In some of the higher parts of the 
Old Red Sandstone of South Wales and Shropshire, Serpula and Conulark 
occur ; but these are exceptional cases, and point to the advent of the 
Carboniferous marine fauna, which doubtless existed outside the British 
area before it spread over the site of the Old Red Sandstone basins. 

It is in Scotland that the Old Red Sandstone shows the most com- 
.plete and varied development, alike in physical structure and in organic 
contents. Throughout that country the system is found everywhere to 
present a division into two well-marked groups of strata, separated fiom 
each other by a strong unconformability and a complete break in the sue- 
cession of organic remains. It ocours in distinct l^ius of deposit. 
of these occupies the central valley between the base of the Hignlao*^ 

* Tran*. Roy. Soe. Edin, vol. xxviii. 1879. 
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mountains and the uplands of the southern counties (Lake Caledonia). 
On the north-east it is cut off by the present coast-line from Stonehaven 
to the mouth of the Tay. On the south-west it ranges by the island of 
Arran across St. George’s Channel into Ireland, where it runs almost to 
the western sea-board, flanked on the north, as in Scotland, by hills of 
crystalline rooks, and on the south chiefly by a Lower Silurian belt. 
Another distinct and still larger basin (Lake Orcadie) lies on the north 
side of the Highlands, but only a portion of it comes within the present 
area of Scotland. It skirts the slopes of the mountains along the Moray 
Firth and the east of Ross and Sutherland, and stretches through Caith- 
ness and the Orkney Islands as far as the south of the Shetland group. 
It may possibly have been at one time continued as far as the Sognefjord 
and Dalsfjord in Norway, where red conglomeiates, like those of the 
north of Scotland, occur. There is even reason to infer that it may have 
ranged eastwards into Russia, for, as already stated, some of its most 
characteristic organisms are found also among the Devonian strata of 
that country. A third minor area of deposit (Lake Cheviot) lay on the 
south side of the southern uplands over the east of Berwickshire and the 
north of Northumberland, including the area of the Cheviot Hills. A 
fourth (Lake of Lome) occupied a basin on the flanks of the south-west 
Highlands, which is now partly marked by the terraced volcanic hills 
of Lome. There is sufficient diversity of lithological and palaeonto- 
logical characters to show that these several areas were on the whole 
distinct basins, separated both from each other and from the sea. 

In the central basin or Lake Caledonia, the twofold division of the 
Old Red Sandstone is typically seen. The lower series of deposits 
attains a maximum depth of upwards of 20,000 feet. These strata 
everywhere present traces of shallow-water conditions. The accumula- 
tion of so great a thickness can only be explained on the supposition 
that the subterranean movements which at fiist ridged up the Silurian 
sea-floor into land, enclosing separate basins, continued to deepen these 
basins until eventually enormous masses of sediment had slowly gathered 
in them. There are proofs that the subsidence was interrupted by occa- 
sional local elevations. In Lanai kshire this massive series of deposits 
passes down conformably into Upper Silurian rocks ; elsewhere its base 
is concealed by later formations, or by the unoouformability with which 
different hoiizons rest upon the older rocks, it is covered unconform- 
ably by every formation younger than itself. It consists of reddish- 
brown or chooolate-colouied, grey, and yellow sandstones, red shales, 
grey flagstones, coarse conglomerates, and occasional bands of limestone 
and cornstone. The grey flagstones and thin grey and olive shales and 
“ calmstones ” are almost confined to Foifarshire, in the north-east part of 
the basin, and are known as the Arbroath flags. One of the most marked 
lithological features in] this central Scottish basin is the occurrence in it 
of prodigious masses of interbedded volcanic rocks. These, consisting of 
porphyrite-lavas, felsites, and tuffs, attain a thickness of more than 6000 
feet, and form important chains of hills, as in the Pentland, Ochil, and 
Sidlaw ranges. They lie several thousand feet above the base of the 
system, and are regularly interstratified here and there with bands of 
the ordinary sedimentary strata. They point to the outburst of 
numerous volcanic vents along the lake or inland sea in which the Lower 
Old Red Sandstone of central Scotland was laid down; and their disposi* 
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tion shows that the vents ranged themselves in lines or linear groups 
parallel with the general trend of the great central valley. The fact 
that the igneous rooks are succeeded by thousands of feet of sandstones, 
shales, and conglomerates, without any intercalation of lava or tuflf, proves 
that the volcanic episode in the history of the lake came to a close long 
before the lake itself disappeared. As a rule the deposits of this 
basin aie singularly unfossiliferous, though some portions of them, 
particularly in the Forfarohire (Arbroath) flagstone group, have proved 
rich in fish remains. In Lanarkshire about 5000 feet alive the base 
of the system a thin band of shale occurs, containing a graptolite, with 
^irorhia Lewmi and Orthoceras dimidiatum, — undoubtedly Upper Silurian 
forms. This interesting fact serves to indicate that, though geographical 
changes had elevated the Upper Silurian sea-floor partly into land and 
partly into isolated inland water-basins, the sea outside still contained 
an Upper Silurian fauna, which was ready on any favourable opportunity 
to re-enter the tracts from which it had been excluded (see p. 628). 
The interval of its reappearance seems to have been very brief, however, 
for the band of shale containing these Upper Silurian marine organisms 
is only a few inches thick, and the fossils have not been detected on any 
other horizon. With these exceptions, the fauna of the formation consists 
entirely of fishes and crustaceans. Nine or more species of crustaceans 
have been obtained, chiefly eurypterids, but including one or two 
phyllopods. The large pterygotus (P. Anglicui) is especially charac- 
teristic, and must have attained a great size, for some of the individuals 
indicate a length of 6 feet with a breadth of Ij feet. There occur also a 
smaller species (P. minor), two Eurypieri, three species of Slylmirm, and 
abundant clusters of crustacean egg-packets (Parha decipiens). Seventeen 
species of fishes have been obtained, chiefly from the Arbroath flags. They 
belong to the sub-orders Acanthodi^ and Oairacostei (Fig. 332). One of the 
most abundant forms is the little Acanthodes Mitchelli. Another common 
fish is Diplacanthus gracilis. There occur also Climatius scuiiger, C. reticur 
lotus, and 0. uncinaius, Parexus tncurvus, Euthacanthus (four species), 
Cephalaspis Lyellii, and Ptera^ Mitchelli. Some of the sandstones and 
shales are crowded with indistinctly preserved vegetation, occasionally 
in sufficient quantity to form thin laminae of coal. In Forfarshire the 
surfaces of the shaly flagstones are now and then covered with linear 
grass-like pknts like the sedgy vegetation of a lake or marsh. In Perth- 
shire certain layers occur chiefly made up of compressed stems of 
PsUophyion (Fig. 331). The adjoining land was doubtless clothed with a 
flora m large measure lycopodiaceous. 

The Old Bed Sandstone of the not them basin (Lake Oroadie) is typi- 
cally developed in Caithness, where it consists chiefly of the well-known 
dark-grey bituminous 6tnd calcareous flagstones of commerce. It rests un- 
coufonnably upon metamorphosed Lower Silurian schists, and must have 
been deposited on the very uneven bottom of a sinking basin, seeing that 
occasionally even some of the higher platforms are found resting against 
the schists and granites. The lower zones consist of red sandstones and 
oonglomerates, which graduate upward into the flagstones. Other red 
sandstones, however, supervene in the higher parts of the system. The 
total drath of the series in Caithness has been estimated at upwards of 
16,000 feet. Murchison was the first to attempt the oorrelatm of the 
Caithness flagstones with the Old Bed Sandstone of the reat of Britain. 
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Founding upon the aheence from these northern rocks of the characteristic 
cephalaspidean fishes of the admitted Lower Old Red Sandstone of the 
south of Scotland and of Wales and Shropshire, upon the presence of 
numerous genera of fishes not known to occur in the true Lower Old 
Red Sandstone, and upon the discovery of a Pkrygotm in the basement 
red sandy group of strata, he concluded that the massive flagstone series 
of Caithness could not be classed with the Lower Old Red Sandstone, 
but must be of younger date. He supposed these red sandstones, con- 
glomerates, and shales at the base, with their Pterygotus, to represent 
the true Lower Old Red Sandstone, while the great flagstone series 
with its distinctive fishes was made into a middle division answering in 
some of its ichthyolitic contents to the Middle Devonian rocks of the 
Continent. This view has been accepted by geologists. Recently, 
however, I have endeavoured to show that the Caithness flagstones 
belong to the Lower Old Red Sandstone, and that there is no evidence 
of the existence of any middle division. It appears to me that the 
discrepance in oi^nio contents between the Caithness and the Ar- 
broath flags is by no means so strong as Murchison supposed, but 
that several species are common to both. In particular, I find t^t 
the characteristically Lower Old Red Sandstone and Upper Silurian 
crustacean genus Pterygotus occurs, not merely in the basement zone of 
the Caithness flags, but also high up in the series. The genera Acan~ 
thodes and Diplacanthus are abundant both in Caithness and in Forfar- 
shire. Parems incurvus occurs in the northern as well as the southern 
basin. The admitted palaeontological distinctions are probably not 
greater than the striking lithological differences between the strata of 
the two regions would account tor, or then the contrast between the 
ichthyic faunas of contiguous water-basins at the present time. 

Somewhere about sixty species of fishes have been obtained from the 
Old Red Sandstone of the north of Scotland. Among these the genera 
AcanthodeSy Asterol^isj CheiracanihuSy Cheirolepisy Coccosteus, DiplacanthuSy 
PiplopteruSy DipteruSy QlyptolepiSy Osteolepisy and Pterichthys are specially 
characteristic. Some of the shales are crowded with the little ostracod 
crastacean Estheria memhranacea. Land plants abound, especially in the 
higher groups of the flagstones, where forms of Psilophytony LepidodendroiHy 
Stigmanay Sigillariay CalamiteSy and CyclopteriSy as well as oUier genera, 
occur. In the Shetland Islands traces of abundant contemporaneous 
volcanic rooks have been observed. These, with the exception of two 
trifling examples in the region of the Moray Firth, are the only known 
instances of volcanic action in the Lower Old Red Sandstone of Lake 
Orcadie. In the other two Scottish basins, those of the Cheviot Hills 
And of Lome, volcanic action continued long vigorous, and produced 
thick piles of lava, like those of Lake Caledonia. 

Upper. — ^Below the Carboniferous system there occur in Scotland 
certain red sandstones, deep red clays or marls, conglomerates, and 
breccias, the sandstones passing into yellow or even white. These strata, 
wherever their stratigraphical relations can be distinctly traced, lie un- 
wnformably upon every formation older than themselves, including the 
Lower Old Red Sandstone, while on the other hand they pass up 
conformably into the Carboniferous rooks above. Studied from the side 
of the underlying formations, they seem naturally to form part of the 
Uld Red Sandstone, since tiiey agree with it in general lithological 
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character, and also in containing some distinctively Old Red Sandstone 
genera of fishes, snoh BsPterichthys and Eoloptychim ; though, approached 
from the upper or Carboniferous direction, they might rather be assumed 
as the natural sandy base of that system into which they insensibly 
graduate. On the whole, they are remarkably barren of organic remains, 
though in one locality — Dura Don in Fife — they have yielded a number 
of genera and species of fishes, crowded profusely through the pale 
sandstone as if the individuals had been suddenly killed and rapidly 
covered over with sediment. Among the characteristic organisms of 
the Scottish Upper Old Red Sandstone aio Pierichthys major, Holoptychius 
noUUssimus, H, Andersoni, Glyptopomus, Olyptolsemus, and Phaneropleuron. 

An interesting fact deserves mention here as a corollary to what has 
been stated above regaiding the survival for some time of an Upper 
Silurian fauna outside the area of the British Old Red Sandstone lakes. 
In the Upper Old Red Sandstone of the basin of the Firth of Clyde, 
Ptericthys major and Eoloptychim occur at the Hoads of Ayr, while a 
band of marine limestone lying in the heart of the red sandstone series 
in Arran is crowded with ordinary Carboniferous Limestone shells, such 
as Producfus gigantem, P. semireticulaius, P. pmciatus, Chonetes hardrenm, 
Spirifera lineata, &c. None of these fossils has been detected in the great 
series of red sandstones overlying the limestone. They do not reappear 
till we reach the limestones in the Lower Carboniferous series ; yet the 
organisms must have been living duiing all that long interval outside of 
the Upper Old Red Sandstone area (p. 739). Not only so, but they must 
have been in existence long before the foimation of the tlnck Arran 
limestone, though it was only during the comparatively brief interval 
represented by that limestone that geographical changes permitted them 
to enter the Old Red Sandstone basin and settle for a while on its floor. 
Thus we see that while, on the one hand, the older parts of the Lower 
Old Red Sandstone were coeval with an Upper Silurian fauna which, 
having disappeared from the area of Britain, survived outside of that 
area, on the other hand, the higher parts of the Upper Old Red Sandstone 
were contemporaneous with a Carboniferous Limestone fauna which, 
having appeared beyond the British area, was ready to spread over it as 
soon as the conditions became favourable for the invasion. It is, 
of course, obvious that such an abundant and varied fauna as that of 
the Carboniferous Limestone cannot have come suddenly into existence 
at the peiiod marked by the base of the limestone. It must have hatl 
a long previous existence outside the present area of the deposit. But 
it is seldom that we obtain such clear evidence of this palaeontological 
relation as in these instances from the Scottish Old Rod Sandstone. 

In the north of Scotland, on the lowlands bordering the Moray Firth, 
and again in the island of Hoy, one of the Orkney group, yellow and led 
sandstones, sometimes containing characteristic Upper Old Red Sand- 
stone fishes, are found lying unconformably upon the Caithness flags. 
J[n these northern tracts the same relation is thus traceable as in the 
central counties between the two divisions of the system. 

Turning southward across the border districts, we trace the red 
sandstones and conglomerates of the Upper Old Red Sandstone lying 
unconformably on Silurian rocks and Lower Old Red Sandstone. • Some 
of the brecciated conglomerates have much resemblance to glacial 
detritus, and it has been suggested that they have been connected with 
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contemporaneous ice-aotion. Such are the breccias of the Lammermuir 
Hills, and those which show themselves heie and there from under the 
overlying mass of Carboniferous strata that flanks the Silurian hills of 
Cumberland and Westmoreland. Bed conglomerates and sandstones 
appear inteiTuptedly at the base of the Carboniferous rocks even as far as 
Flintshire and Anglesea. They are commonly classed as Old Bed 
Sandstone, but merely from their position and lithological character. 
No organic remains have been found in them. They may therefore, in 
part at least, belong to the Carboniferous system, having been deposited 
on different successive horizons during the gradual depression of the land. 
In Devonshire, at Barnstaple, Pilton, Marwood, and Baggy Point, 
certain sandstones, shales, and limestones (already referred to in the 
account of the Devonian rooks) graduate upward into the base of the 
Carboniferous system, and appear to represent the Upper Old Bed Sand- 
stone of the rest of Britain. They contain land plants and also many 
marine fossils, some of which are common Carboniferous forms. They 
thus indicate a transition into the geographical conditions of the Car- 
boniferous period, as is still more clearly illustrated by the corresponding 
strata in Scotland. 

The Old Bed Sandstone attains a great development in the south and 
south-west of Ireland. The “ Glengariff grits,” some 10,000 feet thick, 
pass down into Upper Silurian strata, and may, perhaps, represent the 
Lower Old Bed Sandstone of Scotland The rocks are covered uncon- 
formably by the “ Old Bed Sandstone ” of Irish geologists, which may 
be the equivalent of the Scottish Upper Old Bed Sandstone. This over- 
lying mass of sedimentary material consists of two members, a lower 
very thick series of green, purple, and reddish grits or slates and an 
upper thin set of grey or yellowish flagstones. They have yielded a few 
fishes (^Bothrioleps, Goccostem^ PterichthySy Glyptolepii), some crustaceans 
{Belimrus, Pterygotus), a fresh-water lamelli branch [Anodonta Jukesii\ 
and a number of ferns and other land plants (Palseopteris, Sphenopteris, 
Sagenaria, Knorrta, Cyclostigma)} 

Norway, See . — On the continent of Europe the Old Bed Sandstone 
type can hardly be said to occur. Some outliers of red sandstone and 
conglomerate (p. 713) in northern and western Norway reach a thickness 
of 1000 to 1200 teet. Near Christiania they follow the Silurian strata like 
the Old Bed Sandstone, but as yet have yielded no fossils, so that, as they 
pass up into no younger formation, their geological horizon cannot be 
certainly fixed. The Devonian rocks of Bussia have been above leferred 
to as presenting a union of the two types of this part of the geological 
series. The extension of the land of the Old Bed Sandstone period, with 
its characteristic floia, far north within the Arctic circle is indicated by 
the discoveries made a few years ago at Bear Island (lat. 70° 30' N.) be- 
tween the coast of Norway and Spitzbergen. Certain seams of coal and 
coaly shale occur at that locality underlying beds of Carboniferous lime- 
stone and overlying some yellow dolomite, calcareous shale, and red shaletv 
They have been assigned by Heer to the Carboniferous series, but are 
regarded by Dawson as unquestionably Devonian. They may be corre- 
lated with the Upper Old Bed Sandstone of Britain. Heer enumerates 
eighteen species j only three are peculiar to the locality, while among 

' I*rof, Hull has recently devoted much attention to the correlation of these Irish 
rookB. See in particular his papers in Q. J. OeoL Soc, xxxv., xxxvi., Proo. Boy. Dublin 
ooo. (new ser,), 1880. 
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the others are some widely-diffused forms, — Calamites radiatus (trmsi- 
timisX Palseoptem roemriana^ Sphenopteris Schimperi, Cardiopteris frondosUy 
Lepidodendron veltheimianum, and three other species, Knorria imhricata, 
and Cychetigma hiltorkenee.^ 

North America. — It is interesting to observe that in North 
America representatives occur of the two divergent Devonian and Old 
Red Sandstone types of Europe. The American Devonian facies has 
already been referred to. On the eastern side of the ancient Archesan 
and Silurian ridge, which, stretching southwards from Canada, separated 
in early Palseozoio time the great interior basin from the Atlantic 
slopes, we find the Devonian rocks of New York, Pennsylvania, and the 
interior represented in New Brunswick and Nova Scotia by a totally 
different series of deposits. The contrast strikingly recalls that pre- 
sented by the Old Red Sandstone of the north of Scotland and the 
Devonian rocks of North Germany. On the south side of the St. 
Lawrence the coast of Gaspe shows rocks of the Quebec group uncon- 
formably overlaid by grey limestones with green and red shales, attain- 
ing, according to Logan, a total thickness of about 2000 feet,^ and in 
some bands replete with Upper Silurian fossils. They are conformably 
followed by a vast arenaceous series of deposits termed the Gasp6 Sand- 
stones, to which the careful measurements of Logan and his colleagues 
of the Canadian Geological Survey assign a depth of 7036 feet. This 
formation consists of grey and drab-coloured sandstones, with oooasiongil 
grey shales and bands of massive conglomerate. Similar rooks reappear 
along the southern coast of New Brunswick, where they attain a depth 
of 9500 feet, and again on the opposite side of the Bay of Fundy. The 
researches of Dr. J. W. Dawson, already referred to, have made known 
the remarkable flora of these rocks. Sofne of the same plants have been 
met with in the Devonian rocks to the west of the Archesan ridge, so that 
there can be little doubt of the contemporaneity of the deposits on the 
two sides. Besides the abundant vegetation a few traces of the fauna of 
the period have been recovered from these Old Red Sandstones. Among 
them are the remains of several small crustaceans, including a minute, 
shrimp-like Eurypterua, and a more highly organized form named 
Amphipeltis, That the sea had at least occasional access to the inland 
basins into which the abundant terrestrial vegetation was washed is 
proved by the occurrence of marine organisms, such as a small annelid 
(Spirorhiir) adhering to the leaves of the plants, and (in Gasp6 and Nova 
Scotia) by the occasional appearance of brachiopods, especially Lingula, 
Spiriferay and Chonetes,* 


Section IV.— Carboniferoua. 

^ 1. General Characters. 

This great system of rocks has received its name from the seams of 
coal which form one of its distinguishing characters in most parts 
of the world. Both in Europe and America it may be seen passing 
down conformably into the Devonian and Old Red Sandstone. So 

» Heer, Q. J, Oeol 8oe. xxviiL 161. Dawson, Op. cit, xxix. 24. 

* Geology of Canada, p. 893. 

’ Dawson's Acadian Oeology, chaps, xii. and xxii. 
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insensible indeed is the gradation in many consecutive sections 
where the two systems join each other that no sharp line can there be 
drawn between them. This stratigraphical passage is likewise in 
many places associated with a corresponding commingling of organic 
remains, either by the ascent of undoubted Devonian species into the 
lower paits of the Carboniferous series, or by the appearance in the 
upper Devonian beds of species which attained their maximum 
development in Carboniferous times. Hence there can be no doubt 
as to the true place of the Carboniferous system in the geological 
record. In some places, however, this system is found resting 
unconformably upon Devonian or older rocks, so that local 
disturbances of considerable magnitude occurred before or at the 
commencement of the Carboniferous period. It is deserving of 
notice that Carboniferous rocks are very generally arranged in 
basin-shaped areas. This disposition, so well seen in Europe, and 
particularly in the central and western half of the Continent, has in 
some cases been caused merely by the plication and subsequent 
extensive denudation of what were originally wide continuous sheets 
of rock, as may be observed in the British Isles. But the remarkable 
small scattered coal-basins of France and Central Germany were 
undoubtedly from the first isolated areas of deposit, though they 
have suffered, in some cases very greatly, from subsequent plication 
and denudation. In Russia and still more in China and Western 
North America, Carboniferous rocks cover thousands of square miles 
in horizontal or only very gently undulating sheets. 

Rocks. — The materials of which the Carboniferous system is 
built up differ considerably in different regions ; but two types of 
sedimentation have a wide development In one of these, the marine 
type, limestones form the prevailing rocks, and are often visibly 
made up of organic remains, chiefly encrinites, corals, foraminifera, 
and molluscs. Sometimes these strata assume a compact homo- 
geneous character, with black, grey, white, or mottled colours, 
when they are occasionally largely quarried as marble. Local 
developments of oolitic structure occur among them. They also 
assume in some places a yellowish dull finely granular aspect and 
more or less dolomitic composition. They occur in beds sometimes, 
as in Central England and Ireland, piled over each other for a depth 
of hundreds of feet, and in Utah for several thousand feet, with little 
or no intercalation of other material than limestone. The limestones 
irequently contain irregular nodules of a white, grey, or black flinty 
chert (phtanite), which, presenting a close resemblance to the flints 
of the chalk, occur in certain beds or layers of rock, sometimes in 
numbers sufficient to form of themselves tolerably distinct strata. 
These concretions are associated with the organisms of the rock, some 
of which, completely silicified and beautifully preserved, may be 
found imbedded in the chert. Dolomite, usually of a dull yellowish 
colour, granular texture, and rough feel, occurs both in beds regularly 
luterstratified with the limestones and also in broad wall-like masses 
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running througli the limestones. In the latter cases it is evident 
that the limestone has been changed into dolomite along lines of 
joint (p. 305) ; in the former, the dolomite may be due to contem- 
poraneous alteration of the original calcareous deposit by the mag- 
nesian salts of sea-water in the manner already suggested (p. 305). 
Traced to a distance the limestones are often found to grow thinner, 
and to be separated by increasing thicknesses of shale, or to become 
more and more argillaceous and to pass eventually into shale. The 
shales, too, are often largely calcareous, and charged with fossils ; but 
in some places, assume dark colours, become more thoroughly argil- 
laceous, and contain, besides carbonaceous matter, an impregnation 
of pyrites or marcasite. Where the marine Carboniferous type dies 
out, the shales may become largely bituminous, passing even into coal, 
and being then associated with sandstones, clays, and ironstones. 

The second type of sedimentation points to deposit in shallow 
lagoons, which at first were replenished from the sea, but afterwards 
appear to have been brackish and then fresh. Its most abundant strata 
are sandstones, which, presenting every gradation of fineness of grain 
up to pebbly grits, and even (near former shore-lines) conglomerates, 
are commonly yellow, grey, or white in colour, well-bedded, sometimes 
micaceous and fissile, sometimes compact ; often full of streaks or layers 
of coaly matter. Next in abundance are the shales, commonly black 
and carbonaceous, frequently largely charged with pyritous impreg- 
nations, sometimes crowded with concretions of clay-ironstone. Coal 
occurs among these strata in seams varying from less than an inch 
up to several feet or yards in thickness, but swelling out in some 
rare examples to 100 feet or more. A coal-seam may consist 
entirely of one kind of coal. Frequently, however, it contains one 
or more thin layers or partings ” of shale, the nature or quality of 
the seam being alike or different on the two sides of the parting. 
The same seam may be a cannel-coal at one part of a mineral-field, 
an ordinary soft coal at a second, and an ironstone at a third. 
Moreover, each coal-seam is usually underlaid by a bed of fire-clay 
or shale, through which rootlets branch freely in all directions. 
These fire-clays, as their name denotes, are used tor pottery or brick- 
making. They are the soil on which the plants of the coal grew, 
and it was doubtless the growth of the vegetation that deprived them 
of their alkalies and iron, and thus made them industrially valuable. 
Clay-ironstone occurs abundantly in some coal-fields both in the 
form of concretions (spheerosiderite) and also in distinct layers from 
less than an inch to eighteen inches or more in thickness. The 
nodules have generally been formed round some organic object such 
as a shell, seed-cone, fern-frond, &c. Many of the ironstone beds 
likewise abound in organic remains, some of them, like the “ mussell- 
band ironstone of Scotland, consisting almost wholly of valves of 
Anthramia or other shell converted into carbonate of iron. 

The mode of origin of coal cannot be closely paralleled by any 
modern formation. The nearest analogy is probably furnished by the 
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mangrove swamps alluded to already (p. 461). These masses of 
arborescent vegetation, with their roots spreading in salt water 
among marine organisms, grow out into the sea as a belt or fringe on 
low shores, and form a matted soil which adds to the breadth of the 
land. The earlier coal-growths no doubt also flourished in salt 
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FiQ. 834 .— Oabbonifebods Oobals. 

*,Zaphrenti8 cylindrica (Seoul.) ; 6, Lithostrotion junoeum (Flem.), 6*, Do.inaTOifl^ 
transverse section, h*, Do. raagnifled longit^udinal section ; o Lithostro^n 
(Milne Edw.), oS Do. Calyx magniHed ; d, Cyathophyllum Stutchburyi (Milne Edw.) ; 
e, Lithostrotion basaltiforme (Phill.) sp. 

Water; for such shells as Avioulopecten and Goniatites are found 
^yiug on the coal or in the shales attached to it. Each coal-seam 
'■^presents the accumulated growth of a period which was limited 
either by the exhaustion of the soil underneath the vegetation ^ 
be indicated by the composition of the fire-clays) or by the 
’ate of the intermittent subsidence that affected the whole area oi 
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coal-growths. From tho fact that a succession of coal-seams, each 
representing a former surface of terrestrial vegetation, can be seen in 
a single coal-field extending through a vertical thickness of 10,000 
feet or more, it is clear tlmt the strata of such a fiold must have been 
laid down during prolonged and extensive subsidence. It has been 
assumed that besides depression, movements in an upward direction 
were needful to bring the submerged surfaces once more up within the 
limits of plant-groAvth. But this Avould involve a prolonged and 
almost inconceivable see-saw oscillation; and the assumption is 
really unnecessary if we suppose that the downward movement, 
though prolonged, nas not continuous, but was marked by pauses, 
long enough for the silting up of lagoons and the spread of coal- 
jungles. 

Life. — Each of the two jdiases of sedimentation just described 
has its own characteristic organic types, the one series of strata 
presenting us chiefiy with the fauna of the sea, the other mainly 
with the flora of tho land. The marine fauna is specially rich in 
crinoids, corals, and brachiopods, which of themselves constitute 
entire beds of liim>tone. Among tho lower forms of life some genera 
of foraminifera have a nide extension; Saerammina, for example, 
forms beds of limestone in Britain, and Fustilina plays a still more 
important part in the Carboniferous Limestone of the region from 
Eussia to China and dajian, ns well as in North America, while 
NnmmnUna occurs in the Belgian limestones. The corals arc 
rc[)resented in the English Carboniferous Lime- 
stone by some thirty genera, including about 
100 species hdonging to tabulate [Favosites, 
Michellnia, AlvcoUteSy Choetetes), and still more 
to rugose forms (Amplexn.% Zaphrentis, Cyatlio- 
2 )lnjlhua, Aulojjhyllmiy Clisiophyllum, Lithostro- 
tion, Lonsdaleia, Fhillipsastrmi). Tho Echino- 
derms are abundant and varied. Thus among 
tlie urchins of tlie Carboniferous seas were species 
of Arclixoci Claris, the plates and spines of w'hicli 
are of frequent occurrence. The blastoids or 
peutremites, which now took the place in the 
Carboniferous waters that in Silurian times had 
been filled by the Cystideans, attained their 
maximum development. But it was the order 
of crinoids that chiefly swarmed in the seas 
where the Carboniferous Limestone was laid 
down, their separated joints now mainly com- 
posing solid masses of rock many hundreds of 
feet in thickness. Among their most conspicuous 
genera were Platycrinus, Gyathocrims, Foterio- 
erims, Bhodoerinus, and Gilbertsocrinus. Tubicolar annelides 
abounded, some of the species being solitary and attached to shells, 
corals, &c., others occurring in small clusters, and some in gregarious 



Fig. 335,— Cakbon- 

IFEBOUS CrINOID. 

Cyathocriniis planus 
(Miller) , a, Calyx, 
arras and upper part of 
stem: fc, portions of the 
stem; c, one of the 
oolumri'joints showing 
central canal. 



d 

Fig. 336.— Cabbonifebous Bbachiofop. 

0 , Spirifera hysterica (Schloth.): 5, Do. interior of dorsal valve, showing spiral calcareous 
supports for the arms ; e, Terebratula hastata (Sow ) , d, Pioductus gigauteus (Martin). 


the Carboniferous Limestone which were almost entirely composed of 
them, the genera Fenestellay Sulcoretopora, Vincularia, Polypora, 
Biastojporay and Glaueonome being frequent. 

Of the brachiopods some of the most com- 
mon forms are Produetus, Spirifera, Rhyn” r . — 
ehonella, Athyris, Chonetes, Orthis, Idngula, 
and Piscina!^ But the higher molluscs now 
begin to preponderate over the brachio- « 

pods. The lamellibranchs in the English 
Carboniferous Limestone number 49 genera 
and 334 species, including forms of Avicu- 
lopecten, Leda, Nuetda, Sanguinolites, Lepto- 
domus, Sehizodus, Edmondia, Modiola, and 
Oonoeardium. The gasteropods in the same 
rocks amount to 206 species belonging to 
^ genera, among which Euomplial us, Natica, 

Pleurotomaria, Maorocheilus, and Loxonema Couocardium aliforme 



' R. Etheridge, Juu., Qeol. Mag. 1880, p, 110, (Goldf.) ; b, Aviculopecten 

ProductMg is almost wholly Carboniferous. Other sublobatus(Ptull.), showing 
genera had already existed a long time ; some even of colour-bands, 
th ancient date— Ortftw rempimta of 

e Carboniferous Limestone and the Devonian 0. striatula and Stropkomena depressa 
aa survived, according to Gosselet, from the time of the Bala beds of the Lower Silurian 
GoswletaomW P.118. 
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are frequent. The genus Bellerophoti is represented by 23 species, 
among which B. Urei and B, decussatus aie frequent. The most 
abundant pteropod genus is Conularia (Fig. 339), which often 
attained a length of several inches. The cephalopods number in 
Britain 148 species, belonging among other genera to Orthoceras, 
Nautilus, Discites, and Goniatites. 

The Crustacea present a facies very distinct from that of the 


a h 

Fig. 338.— Carboniferous Gasteropods. 
o, Euomphalus pentangulatus (Sow ) , 5, Pleurotomaria carinafa (Sow.), allowing 
colour-bands. 

previous Paleeozoic formations. Trilobites now almost wholly dis- 
appear, only two or three genera of small forms (Griffithides, 

a sia, Brachjmetopus) being left. But other Crustacea are 
,nt, especially ostracods {Bairdia, Kirkbya, Leperditia, Bey- 
richia), which crowd many of the shales and sometimes even form 
seams of limestone. A few macrura occur not infrequently, particu- 
larly Anthrapalsemon (Fig. 341), Balmcrangon, and Balm- 
caris, also several phyllopods {Dithyrocaris, Ceratiocam, 
Estheria, Leaia) with the larger merostomatous Eurypterm 
and the king-crab BrestwicTiia} The Carboniferous Lime- 
stone of the British Isles has supplied somewhere about 
100 genera of fishes, chiefly represented by teeth and 
spines {Psammodus, Cochliodus, Cladodus, Petalodus, Cten- 
odus, Rhizodus, Ctenoptychius, &c.). Some of these were 
no doubt placoids which lived solely in the sea, but 
many, if not all, of the ganoids probably migrated between 
salt and fresh water; at least tbeir remains are found in 
^C^arboiT strata full of land-plants, cyprids, and other 

iPBEOTJs indications of estuarine or fluviatile conditions. 

Pteropod. The second phase of sedimentation, that of the coal- 
Conularia gwamps, is marked by a very characteristic suite of organic 
• remains. Most abundant of these are the plants, whuh 

possess a special interest inasmuch as they form the oldest 
terrestrial flora that nas been abundantly preserved. This flora is 

* Recent researches by Mr. B. N. Peach go to show that the Carboniferous Eurr 
fterw was almost certainly a gigantic arachnid and not a ciustacean. ^me epIeRiii^i 
specimens of its scorpion-like combs and feet have been obtained from the Lower Carbon* 

.JT I o Ai. -r D 
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marked hj a singular monotony of character all over the world, from the 
Equator into the Arctic Circle, the same genera and sometimes even 
the same species appearing to have ranged over the whole surface of 


c 



Fig. 340 —Carboniferous Cephalopods. 

a, Nautilus Koninckii (D'Orb ) , h, Gouiatites crenistna (Phill ) ; c, Orthoceras laterale 
(Phill ) 

the globe. It consisted almost wholly of vascular cryptogams, and 
pre-eminently of Equisetacese, Lycopodiaceae, and Ferns. Though 
referable to existing groups the plants presented many remarkable 



Fig. 341.— Carboniferous Macrourous Crustacean. 
Anthrapalsemon Etheridgii (Peach), twice nat. size. 


differences from their living representatives. In particular, save in 
the case of the ferns, they vastly exceeded in size any forms of the 
present vegetable world to which they can be assimilated. Our 



Fig. 342,— Carboniferous Iohthtodorulite, or Dorsal Fish-shnb. 
Ctenacanthus hybodoides (Egexton). 

JJiodern horse-tails had their allies in huge trees among the Car- 
oniferous |ungles, and the familiar .club-moss of our hills, now 
iow creeping plant, was represented by tall-stemmed Le^dodmdra 
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that rose fifty feet or more into the air. The ferns, however, 
present no such contrast to the forms still living. On the contrary, 
they often recall modern genera, which they resemble not merely 
in general aspect, but even in their circinnate vernation and fruc- 
tification. With the exception of a few tree-ferns, they seem to 
have been all low-growing plants and perhaps were to some extent 
epiphytic upon the larger vegetation of the lagoons. Some of the 



Fig 343 .— Carboniferous Fish. 

Jaw of Rhizodus Hibberti (Ag.) sp., oue-thii d nat. size. 


more common genera arc Palroptem, Sphenopteris, Neuropteris 
(Cyelopteris), Odontopterh, FtcopU^vh, Aletliopteris. 

Among tlio Equisetacem, the genus CaJarnitcs is specially 
abundant. It usually occurs in fragments of jointed and finely- 
ribbed stems. From the rounded or blunted base of the stem 
other stems budded, and numerous rootlets proceeded, whereby the 
plants were anchored in the mud or sand of the lagoons, where they 



Eurynotus crenatus (Ag.), “ Cement-stones ” of Scotland (after Traquair). 

grew in dense thickets. To the foliage of Calamites dififereiit 
generic appellations have been attached (Fig. 347). The nam^ 
Asterophyllites (Calamoeladus) is given to jointed and fluted steiBS 
with verticils of slim branches proceeding from the joints atw 
bearing whorls of long, narrow, pointed leaves. In 8phenophyd0^ 
the leaves were fewer in number and wedge-shaped ; in Amuhri(l’^ 
the close-set leaves were united at the base. Calamodendron 
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believed by some botanists to be the cast of the pith of a woody 
stem belonging to some unknown tree, by others it is regarded as 
only a condition of the preservation of Calamites. 

The Lycopods (Fig. 348) were represented by numerous species of 
the genus Lepidodendroti, distinguished by the quincuncial leaf-scars 
on its dichotomous stem. Its branches, closely covered with pointed 
leaves, bore at their ends cones or spikes {Lepidostrohus) consisting 
of a central axis round which were placed imbricated scales each 



B 

Fig. 347. — a, Annularia sphenophylloides (Zenker); b, Asterophyllites. 


carrying a spore-case. Other conspicuous genera were Vlodendron, 
Knorria, LepidopJiloios, Halonia, Gydocladia. 

Among the most remarkable trees of the Carboniferous forests 
were the Sigillarioids. The genus Sigillaria was distinguished by the 
great height (fifty feet or more) of its trunk. Its stem was fluted 
and marked by parallel perpendicular lines of leaf-scars, but as it 
grew, these external markings were lost (Fig. 349). The base of 
the stem passes into the roots known as Stigmaria, the pitted and 
tuberculed stems of which are such common fossils (Fig. 349, B, 
350). There can be little doubt, however, that Stigmaria was » 




849. — A, SlOILLABIA ; PORTION OP DECORTICATED StEM ; B, SiGILLAEIA STEM 
TERMINATING IN STIGMARIA RoOTS AND ROOTLBTS. 


It carried narrow or broad, parallel-veined leaves, somewhat like 
those of a Yucca, which were attached by broad bases at somewhat 
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wide distances to the stem, and on their fall left prominent leaf-scars. 
The true position of this plant is doubtful. It may have been 



Fig 350.— Stigmaiua with attached Kootlets. 


lycopodiaceous ; some botanists, however, have placed it with hesita- 
tion among the cycads, others have regarded it as a conifer. It bore 
spikes or buds known as GarpoUthes. True Coniferm were probably 



Fig. 351. — Coniferous Tree-trunk imbedded in Sandstone, Oraigleith, 
Edinburgh (after Witham). 

abundant on the drier ground, for their stems {Dadoxylon, Armcari- 
oxyloUf Pmites) have been met with, particularly in the tuffs of 
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ancient volcanic cones, on which they no doubt grew, and in sand- 
stone, where they occur as drift-wood, perhaps from higher ground 
(Fig. 351). It should be remembered that the flora preserved in 
the Carboniferous rocks is essentially that of the low grounds and 



Fig. 352.— ANTHor.iTKS with CAnDiooAiiroN. 


swamps. Certain fruits known as AnthoUthes and Cardiocarpon 
(Fig. 352), occurring in great abundance in some bands of shale, have 
been regarded as of coniferous grade, but are now referred to the 
probably lycopodiaceous Cordaites. The fruit known as Trigonocarpon 



Fig. 353.— Coal Measure Fishes. 

A, Oheirodus granulosus (Young), after Tiaquair ; b, tooth of Strepsodus sauroides 
(Binney, sp.). 


is supposed to be coniferous, somewhat like the fruit of the living 
8<disl mria. That true monocotyledons existed even in the earlier 
part of the Carboniferous period, is proved by the discovery of a 
uumber of spikes, which have been referred to the living order of 
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Aroidess (Pothocites), in the lower part of the Carboniferous system 
around Edinburgh. 

The animal remains in the coal-bearing part of the Carboniferous 
rocks are comparatively few. As already stated, in certain bands of 
shale, coal, and ironstone in the lower half of the Coal-measures un- 
doubted proofs of the presence of the sea are aiforded by the occurrence 
of some of the familiar shells of the Carboniferous limestone. But 
towards the upper part of the Coal-measures, where these marine 
forms disappear, other lamellibranchs, that were probably denizens of 
brackish if not of fresh water, occur in abundance. Among the 
more frequent are Anthracomya, Anthracosia, and Anthracoptera. 
Crustaceans are chiefly represented by Beijrichia and Estheria, but 
large eiirypterid forms likewise occur. Fishes are found frequently, 
remains of the larger kinds usually appearing in scales, teeth, fin- 
spines, or bones, while the smaller ganoids are often preserved entire. 



Fig. 354.— Cakbonifekous Soobpion. 

Eoscorpius glaber (B. N. Peach), Lower Carboniferous, Eskdalc, Scotland. 

Common genera are Ctenodus, Stremodus, Cheirodus (Fig. 353), 
Mesolepis, Ctenacanthus, Gyracardhus, JPleuracanthus, Ctenoptychius. 

The presence of true air-breathers among the jungles of the 
Carboniferous period has been established by the discovery of 
numerous specimens of arachnids, insects, and labyrinthodonts. 
Scorpions (Eoscorpius) have been found both in Europe and America, 
and recently have been obtained in great numbers, in excellent pie- 
servation, and of gigantic size in the Lower Carboniferous rocks of 
Scotland. Other arachnids occur, including ancient forms of spider 
(Protolycosa), Myriapods were represented by various millipedes 
(XyloUmf ArchiuluSf Euphoheria). True insects likewise flitted 
through these dense jungles, for the wings of a kind of May-fly 
(Eaplophlebium)t having a spread of fully seven inches, have been 
found in Canada, where too the oldest land-shell (Pupa vetusta) 
occurs. Several other genera of Neuroptera are known ; also some 
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Orthoptera, including a form of cockroach (Archimi/liicris) ; some 
cricket-like forms (GryUacris) and beetles. The wing of what 
has been supposed to be a moth has been found in the Belgian 
Coal-measures.^ The British Carboniferous rocks have yielded 13 
genera of labyrintliodonts {Anthracosaurus, Loxomma, Ophiderpeton, 
Pholiderpeton^ Fteroplax, Urocordylus, &cX These were probably 
fliiviatile animals of predaceous habits, living on fish, Crustacea, 
and other organisms of the fresh or salt waters of the coal lagoons. 
The larger forms are believed to have measured 7 or 8 feet in 
length ; some of the smaller examples, though adult and perfect, 
do not exceed as many inches.^ 

Fossil plants have not hitherto served so well for })iirpo8es of geo- 
logical classification as fossil animals {ante,\). fill). Nevertheless M. 
Grand’Eury, who has devoted so much time and labour to the inves- 
tigation of the coal-basin of the Loire, believing that an undoubted 
order of succession of genera and species of plants can be determined, 
has subdivided the Carboniferous system into groups on this basis. 
The following is a summary of his arrangement : ‘ 

Supva-Carboniferous Flora, simpler and less i ioh than that below, 
showing a passage into the Permian flora above, characteiized by a 
rapid diminution of Alethopteris, Odontopteris xenoptcroidee^ Dictyopteris, 
Annularia^ Sphenopliyllmi. The Calamites aie represented by abundant 
individuals of C. variana and C. Siiclcowii, also AsierophjlUtes equiaetiformis ; 
the ferns by Pecopteria cyatheoidea, P. hemitelioideay Odontopteria minor^ 
0. Schlotheimii^ several specie.s of Neuropleria, &c . ; the Sigillarias by 
S. Brardii^ S. apimloaa, and Stigmaria ficoidea ; Cordaitca by numerous 
narrow-leaved forms; the Oalamodendra by a prodigious abundance of 
some species, e.g., Calamodendron hiatriatiim, Calamites cruciatua^ Arthro- 
pitua suhcommmia ; the conifers by Walchia pmiiformia and some others. 

Upper Coal Flora (properly so called). Calamites often abundant — 
C. interruptua, C. SucJcowii^ C. rannaeformis, Aaterophyllitea hippuroidea, 
Macroatachya infundtbuliformis (very common), Anmlaria hrevifolia, 
and A. longifoUa (common throughout), Sphenophyllum ohlongifolium. 
Fenis richly developed, particularly of the genera Pecopteria (P. miia, 
drguta, polymorpha, and especially Schlotheimii); Odontopteria (0. reicMana, 
Brardii, mixoneura, xenopteroidea, the last extremely abundant) ; Caulo- 
pteria macrodiacua, Alethopteria Grandini in great piofusion, Calhpteridium 
{0. ovatum, gigaa, denaifoUa, common). Lepidodendra have almost disap- 
peaied; Sigillarise are not uncommon (S. rUtydolepia, S. Brardii), with 
Stigmariopsia and Syringodendron. Cordaitea occurs in great abundance ; the 
conifers are represented by Walchia pinniformia and a few other species. 
Oalamodendra occur in great abundance, especially Calamites cruciaiua. 

Upper Coal Flora — Lower zone {Fhre du terrain houiller aom- 
«Mpenewre).— Calamites and Asterophyllites abundant in individuals and 
species ((7. Suckowiif Ciatii, cannseformia, variana, approximatua, A. rigidua, 

* See an interesting paper on Carboniferous insects by Dr. H. Woodward (Q, J Geol 
«oc. 1872, p. 60), where a list is given of 6 species of myriapods, 3 coleoptera, 13 
orthoptera, and 17 neuroptera, from the Coal-measures. 

’ Miall, Brit Amo. 1873, 1874. 

* “Flore Oorbonifere du Departement de la Loire et du Centre de la France,” 
OyriUe Grand’Eury, Paris, 1877. 
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grandis, Mppuroides)^ Annulana radiata, Splienophyllim. Among the ferns 
there are few true sphenoptericls, but Neuropteria is common (N. flexmaa, 
auriculatd)y also Odontopteris (0. reichiana, Schlotheimii), Pecopteris (P, 
arborescenSy pidcbra, candoUianay villostty oreopteridia, crenulatay aspidoidesy 
elegana^y CaulopteriSy Paaronius. Lepidodendra are few (L. Sternhergiiy 
eleganSy Lepidostrobus sub-variahilisy Lejjidophloios lariciniiSy Knorria Selloniy 
Lepidophjllum majus). Sigillarioid forms are likewise on the wane when 
compared with their profusion below (Sigillaria elUptictty Candolliiy 
tesaellatay eleganSj Graaiana, Brardii, spimloaa ; Syringodendron cydoatigma, 
diatana ; Stigmaria ficoidea abundant). Cordaites, however, now becomes 
the dominant group of plants, but with a somewhat different facies 
from that which it presents in the middle Coal-measures (C. borassi- 
foliua, C. pnndpaliay Badoxylon Brandlingiiy Cardiomrpon emarginatuniy 
Gutbieriy maju8y ovaium). Calamitea cruciatua makes its appearance, also 
Walchia pimiformla. 

Middle Coal Flora — ^Upper Zone (aupra-moyenne). — Catamites 
numerous (C. Sudcowiiy Ciatiiy camseformis, ramoaua; AaterophjlUtea foUoauay 
longifoliua, grandia, rigidua ; Annulana minutay brevifoUa ; Sphenopliyllum 
saxifragsefoliuniy SddotJiemiiy tmncatuniy majus). Ferns represented by 
Sphenopteria (5. htifoliay irregularis, trifoliolaia, cristata, &c.), Prepecopteria 
(maximum of this genua), Peroptcrls (P. ahhreviata, vdloaa, Ciatiiy oreopteridiay 
&c.), Caulopteria, Neuropteria, and other geneia. Lepidodendra are not 
infrequent [Leyidodendion aculcatim, Sternbergii, degana, rinwaum ; Lepido^ 
atrohrea variabiha; Lepidophhiva lancinuSy Lepidophyllum majua), and various 
Lycopoditea. The proportion of Sigillaria is always large (S. Corteiy intermedia, 
Sillimanni, teaaellata, cydoatigma, alternana, Brongniarti, Stigmaria ficoidea, 
minor). Pseudoaigillaria is abundant, especially P. monoatigma. Cordaites 
appears in some places abundantly (C. boraaaifoliua, Artiaia tranaveraa, 
Cladiacua Schnorrianua), and its fruits are numerous and varied (Cardio- 
carpon emarginatum, orhiculare, ovatum). 

Middle Coal Flora (properly so-called), characterized above all by 
the dominant place of the Sigillarioids, which now surpass the lepido- 
dendroids and form the main mass of the coal seams. The genus Sigillaria 
here attains its maximum development (S. Groeaeri, anguata, acutellata, 
intermedia, elongata, mtata, alternana, rugoaa, reniformis, leopoldina, and 
many more ; Pseudoaigillaria striata, rimoaa, momatigma ; Stigmaria ficoidea, 
minor). Lepidodendroids are large and frequent {Lepidodendron aculeatum, 
obovatum, caudatum, rimoaum, Sternbergii, elegana ; Lepidophhioa laricmua ; 
Ulodendron majua, minus ; Ealonia tuber culata, tortuoaa, regularia ; Lepido- 
phyllum majua; Lepidoatrolua variabilia). The feins are abundant and 
varied ; the Sphenopterids include many species, of which Sphenopteria 
Eoeninghausii and tenella are common (also S. Bronni, Schloihemii, ienui- 
folia, rigida, furcata, elegana) , Alethoptei'ia is very plentiful (A. lonchitica, 
Serin, Mantelli, heterophylla) ; also Lonchipteria Bricii and L. Bohlii; 
Prepecopteria, Pecopteris, Megaphyton, Neuropteria (N. fiexuoaa, Loahii, tenui- 
folia, gigantea), Cyclopteria, Aulacopteria, The calamites are widely 
diffused and abundant, especially Calamitea duUua, undulatua, ramoaua, 
decoratua, Steinhaueri ; Aaterophyllitea aubhippuroidea, grandia, longifoliua; 
Volkmannia Binneyana ; Sphenophyllum seems here to reach its maximum, 
characteristic species being S. emarginatum, aaxifrageefolium, eroaum, 
dentatum, tmneatum, Scldotheimii. Some coals and shales abound with 
Cardiocarpon, also Trigonocarpon, and Noggerathia. 
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Middle Coal Flora.— Lower zone (Flore houiUhe som-myenne), 
Lepidodendroids are charaoteristically abundant and varied (Lepi^dendron 
aculeatim^ ohovatum, cremtum, Haidingeri, unddatim^ longifoUmi; and 
Lepidophloios larinms, {ntet'medim, crassi caulk ; lllodcndrou, abundant in 
England, JJ. dkltotomum, punctatim, mnjiis, minus, tfec. ; Htdonia tortuosa^ 
regidark, &c.). Sigillarioids are numerous (Sigillaria oculata, elegam, 
scutellata, ehnigatn, mammillaris, alveolark, rcnifonnis ; Stlgwaria Jicoidea, 
minor, stellaia, reticuhitaj Dictyoxylon, Lyginodnidron). C'alamites abuund 
(Galamites cameeformis, SiicJcowii, CktU, dccorutm, approximatus ; Astero- 
phyllites suhhippuroides, longifolim ; Volkmannia pohjstachja). Ferns like- 
wise form a notable pait of the flora, especially sphenoptorids (Splieno- 
pteris latifoUa, acutifolia, elegans, dissccta, furcata, Gramihorstii, nervosa, 
muricata, ohtusiloba, trifoliata^ ; also Prcpecopteris Sllesiaca, oxyphylla, 
Glociceri, dentaia ; Mcgaphyton majiis ; Pecoptcris ophiodvrmatica and other 
similar foims. I'he neuiopteiids become abundant (Neiiropteris lieiero- 
phflla, Loshii, gigantea, tenuifojia ; Cyclopteris ohligna ; Aldliopterk loncMiica, 
(fee.). The abundant Coulaites of the higher measures aie absent^ though 
the fruit CarpolUhes occasionally occurs. 

Infra Coal-Measure Flora.— (Millstone grit, Vetage infra-houiller), 
characterized essentially by lepidodendroids and stigmarias. Lepido- 
dendron acuhaUm, ohovatum, crcnntim, hrcvifoUiim, candatum,, carinatum, 
rimsum, Volhnanniannm ; Vlodcndron punctainm, ellipticnm, majus ; Halonia 
tuberculosa; Lepidophloios intermedins, laricinus. Sigillaria is not very 
common, but S. oculata, alveolata (Stern), Knorrii, trigona, minima, and other 
species occur. The ferns arc more varied than in older parts of the 
system, sphenopterids being the dominant types (Sphenopterk dktans, 
elegans, tridactylites, furcata, dissecta, rigida, dicaricata, linearis, acutiloba, &c.). 
The genus Pecopteris is represented by a few epccies. Neuropteris is com- 
paratively rare (N. Loslui, tenulfolia) AleihojAerk appeals in the wide- 
spiead species A, lonchitiea, and a few othois. Calamites are not 
relatively abundant (Calamites undulatus, Steinhaucri, communis, cannseformis, 
Cistii ; Asterophjllites foliosus, <feo.). 

Flora of the Upper Greywacke.— Lcpidodendioids are the preva- 
lent forms (Lepidodendron carinatum, polyphfllnm, volhnanniannm, rugosum, 
candatum, aculeatim, ohovatum; Halonia ietrasiiclia, regularis ; JJlodendron 
ovale, commutatum). Stigmaria iu several species occurs, sometimes 
abundantly ; but Sigillaria is lare (S. undulata, Volzii, costata, suhelegans, 
veuosa, Guerangeri, verneuillana). Calamites are not infrequent (C. 
Boemeri, Volzii, cannseformis, <fec.). The feius are chiefly sphenopterids 
(Sphenopterk dissecta, elegans, Gersdorjii, dktans, tudactylites, schistorum ; 
Cyclopteris tenuifolia, Haidiugeri, flahellata, Picpecopterk aspera, snhdentata; 
Neuropteris heterophjlla, Loshii). 

Flora of the Culm, characterized by the abundance of lepidoden- 
droids of the type of L. veltheimmnum (with Knorria imhricata), by the 
number of Bornia transitionis, associated with Calamites Eoemeri, Stigmaria 
ficoides (and other species), and by the abundance of the palmopterid ferns 
(Palseopteris Machaneti, antiqua, dissecta, (Sphenopterk) affinis (Fig. 345) ; 
Cardiopteris frondosa; Bhodea divaiicata, elegans, moravica; Sphenopterk 
Gopperti, Schimperi, &o.). 

Carboniferous Limestone Flora. — The palmopterid ferns reach a 
niaximum (Palmpteris insequilatera, Lindseseformis, polymorpha, /ron- 
Sphenopterid forms are found in Sphenopterk bifida, lanceolaia, 
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confertifolia. The old geaus Cyclostigma here disappears (C. minuta^ 
Nathorsiii). The more charaoteiistio lepidodendroids are Lepidodendron 
weikiamm, veKheimiamm^ squamosun; Knorria imhricata, acicularis. The 
flora includes also Stigmaria Jicoides, rugosa ; Bornia transitionis : Astero- 
phyllites elegans, &o. 

§ 2. Local Development. 

The European development of the Carboniferous system presents 
certain well-marked local types which bring clearly before the mind some 
of the geographical features, as well as the succession of geological changes. 
During the earlier half of the Carboniferous period there still lay much 
land towards the north and north-west, whence a continuous supply of 
sandy and muddy sediment was deiived. A sea of moderate depth 
and clear water extended from the Atlantic across the site of Central 
Ireland, the heart of England, and Belgium into Westphalia. The 
southern margin of this ancient Mediterranean was probably formed by 
the ridge of older Palaeozoic and crystalline rocks, which, extending from 
the west of England into the Boulonnais, and from Brittany into 
Central France, sweeps eastward by the uplands of the Ardennes, 
Hundsriick, Taunus, and Thuringer Wald into Saxony and Silesia. In 
the deeper and clearer water massive beds of limestone accumulated ; 
but towards the land, at least on the north side of the sea, there was 
an increasingly abundant deposit of sand and mud, with occasional seams 
of coal and sheets of limestone. The whole region underwent slow 
subsidence and infilling of sediment, until at last vast marshes and 
jungles occupied tracts that had been previously sea. By degrees the 
lower parts of the surrounding land were likewise submerged beneath 
the accumulating coal-growths, which consequently spread over the 
sinking areas. Hence while across the central portions of the Carbon- 
iferous region the normal succession of strata presents a lower marine 
division consisting mainly of limestone, and an upper brackish-water 
division composed of sandstones, shales, and coal seams, the marginal 
tracts show hardly any limestone, some of them indeed, as in Central 
France, containing only the very highest part of the upper division. 

The British Isles.^— This geneial sequence is well illustrated in the 
structure of the Carboniferous rocks of Britain — an area sufficiently 
extensive to contain more than one type of the system, and thus to cast 
interesting light on the varied geographical conditions under which the 
rocks were accumulated. As the land whence the chief supplies 
of sediment were derived rose mainly to the north and north-west, 
while the centre of England and Ii eland lay under clear water of 
moderate depth, the sea shallowed northwards into Scotland, and its 
bottom was covered with constantly accumulating banks of sand and 
sheets of mud. Hence vertical sections of the Carboniferous system 
of Britain differ greatly according to the districts in which they are 
taken. The subjoined table may be regarded as expressing the typical 

* Detailed information regarding British Carboniferous rocks will be found in tbe 
Memoirs of the Geological Survey. See also Pliillips’ “Geology of Yorkshire,” Hull’s 
“ Coal Fields of Great Britain,” and papers by Prestwick (Oeol. Tram. 2nd ser. v.), Sedg- 
wick (Op, cit. ix., Q. J. Geol. 8oc. viii., Proc. Geol. Soc. ii.), Binney (Q. J. Geol. Soc. li 
xviii.),Kirk by (Op. cit. xxxvi.). Green and Russell, “ Geology of Yorkshire Coalfield ” 
in Mem. Geol. 8urv. 
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Bubdivisiona which can be recognized, with modificationa, in all parts of 
the country : 

ped and grey sandstones, clays, and sonietiraea breccias, with 
occasional seams and streaks of coal and Spiiorbis limestone 
(Gythere inflatay SpirorUs carbonai iui<). 

Middle or chief coal-bearing series of yellow sandstones, clays, 
Coal-inea8ores< and shales, with numerous workable coals (Anthracona, Anthra- 
comya, BeyricMa, Estkeriay 8}nrorhis, &c ). 

Gannister beds, flagstones, shales, and thin coals, with hard 'sili- 
ceous (gannister) pavements (Orthoceras, Goniutites, Poaidonia, 
Aviculopeeten, Lingula^ &c.). 

MillstoneGrit Giits, flagstones, and shales, with thin seams of coal. 

Yoredale group of shales and grits passing down into dark 
shales and limestones (Goniatites, Aviculopecten, Posidonomya, 
Lingula, Discim, &c.). 

Thick ('Scaur or Main) limestone in south and centre of Eng- 
land and Ireland, passing northwards into sandstones, shales, 
Caiboniferoiis and coals (abundant corals, polyzoans, brachiopods, laraelli- 
Limestone branchs, &o ) 

series Lower l.imestone Shale of south and centre of England (marine 
fossils like those of overlying limestone). The Cnlciferous 
Sandstone group of Scotland (marine, estnanno, and terrestrial 
organisms), represents the Lower Limestono Siiale and lower 
part of the English Mountain Limestone, and graduates down- 

, ward insensibly into the Upper Old lied Sandstone. 

Carhoniferous Limestone series and local equivalents — In the south-west 
of England, and in South Wales, the Carboniferous system passes down 
conformably into the Old Red Sandstone. The passage beds consist of 
yellow, green, and reddish sandstones, green, grey, red, blue, and 
variegated marls and shales, sometimes full of teirestrial plants. They 
are well exposed on the Pembrokeshire coasts, marine fossils being there 
found even among the argillaceous beds at the top of the Red Sandstone 
series. They occur with a thickness of about 500 feet in the gorge of 
the Avon near Bristol, but show less than half that depth about the 
Forest of Dean. At their base there lies a bone-bed containing 
abundant palatal teeth. Not far above this horizon plant-bearing strata 
are found. Hence these rocks bring befoie us a mingling of teirestrial 
and marine conditions. In Yorkshire, near Lowther (lastle, Brough, and 
in Ravenstonedale, alternations of red sandstones, shales, and clays, 
containing Stigmaria and other plants, occur in the lower part of the 
Carboniferous Limestone. Along the eastern edge of the Siluiian hills of 
the Lake district, what is commonly regarded as the Old Red Sandstone 
appears here and there, and passes up thioiigh a succession of red and 
grey sandstones, and green and red shales and marls with plants, into the 
base of the Carboniferous Limestone. It is highly probable, however, that 
these red strata occur on many successive horizons; so that they should 
he regarded not as marking any particular peiiod, so much as indicating 
the recurrence of certain peculiar littoral conditions of deposit (p. 717). 

In the south and south-west of England, and in South Wales, the base 
of the Carboniferous system consists of certain dark shales known as 
Lower Limestone Shale, in which a lew characteristic fossils of the 
Carboniferous Limestone occur. These basement beds vaiy up to lather 
Wore than 400 feet in thickness. Tliey are overlaid conformably by the 
thick mass of limestone, which in Britain and Belgium forms a most 
characteristic member of the Carboniferous system. 

On referring to a geological map of England it will be seen that from 

3 B 
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Northumberland southwards to the low plains in the centre of England 
there luns a ridge of high ground, formed hy a groat anticline, along 
which the Carboniferous Limestone appears at intervals fiom under- 
neath higher members of the system. In this nortliei n Carboniferous area, 
of which tho axis is known as tho Pennine Chain, the limestone attains its 
greatest development. In one portion of tho district it reaches a depth 
of 4000 feet, and yet its actual base is nowhere seen. This Pennine 
region appears to have been the area of maximum depression during the 
early part of tho Carboniferous period in Britain. Traced towards the 
south-west, tho limestone diminishes to sometimes not more than 500 
feet in South Wales. Northwards, losing its character as a massive 
calcareous formation, it is split up by intercalations of sandstone, shale, 
coal, &c., until actual limestone becomes a voiy subordinate member of 
tho series in cential Scotland. 

Where typically developed, the Caiboniferous Limestone is a massive 
well-bedded limestone, chiefly light bluish-grey in colour, varying from 
a compact homogeneous to a distinctly crystalline texture, and rising into 
ranges of hills, whence its original name “ Mountain Limestone.” It 
contains occasional scattered inegular nodules and nodular beds of dark 
chert (phtanite). Though it is abundantly fossil iferous, little has yet 
been done in working out in detail tho successive life-zones of this gieat 
mass of lock, as has been done so well for the conesponding lime- 
stone series of Belgium. The fossils commonly stand out on weathered 
sui faces of tho lock, but micioscopic investigation shows that even 
those portions of the mass which appear most stiuctureloss consist 
of tho ciowded remains of marine oiganisms. The limestone may be 
regarded as derived almost entirely fiom the organic debris of a sea- 
floor. Diversities of colour and lithological chaiaoter occur, whereby 
tho bcddiug of tho thick calcareous mass can bo distinctly seen. Heie 
and there a moio marked crystalline structure has been superin- 
duced ; while along lines of principal joints the rock on either side for a 
bieadth of 20 or 30 fathoms is converted into yellowish or brown dolomite 
or “ dunstone ” (see p. 305). In Derbyshire, sheets of contemporaneous 
lava, locally termed “ toadstone,” are interpolated in the Carboniferous 
Limestone. Other evidences of contemporaneous volcanic action have 
been noted by Mr. J. Horne in the Isle of Man, but it is in Scotland, as 
will be immediately referred to, that the most remarkable proofs of 
abundantly active Carboniferous volcanoes have been preserved. 

In the Carboniferous areas of the south-west of England and South 
Wales, the limits of the Carboniferous Limestone are well defined by the 
Limestone Shalo below, and by the Farewell Book or Millstone Grit above. 
In the Pennine area, however, the massive limestone is succeeded by a 
series of shales, limestones, and sandstones, known as the Yoredale 
group. These cover a large area and attain a great thickness. In North 
Staffordshire they are 2300 feet thick, which, added to the 4000 feet of 
‘limestone below, gives a depth of 6300 feet for tho whole Carboniferous 
Limestone series of that region. In Lancashire the Yoredale rocks 
attain still more stupendous dimensions, Mr. Hull having found them to 
be no less than 4600 feet thick. Both the lower or main (Scaur) lime- 
stone and the Yoredale group pass northwards into sandstones and 
shales, with coal-seams, and diminish in thickness. 

Traced northwards into Scotland the Carboniferous Limestone under- 
goes a remarkable petrographical and palaaontological change. 
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massive limestones dwindle down and are replaced by thick courses of 
yellow and white sandstone, dark shale, and seams of coal and ironstone, 
among which only a few thin sheets of limestone are to bo met with. 
Scottish geologists have divided the lower half of their Carboniferous 
system into two well-marked series — ^the Calciferous Sandstones and the 
Carboniferous Limestone. The Calciferous Sandstone seiies is com- 
posed of two groups of strata — the lower of which or Red Sandstone 
group consists of red, white, and yellow sandstones, blue, giey, green, 
and red marls or clays, while the upper or Cement-stone group is made 
up of white and yellow sandstones, blue and black shales, thin coals, 
seams of limestone and cement-stone, and abundant volcanic rocks. The 
red sandstones pass down into the Upper Old Red Sandstone, with which 
indeed they might be classed, and fiom which they differ merely in the 
less intensity of their colour, in the fiequont grey and purplish tints 
they assume, and in the absence of the deep brick-red marls so marked in 
the Upper Old Red Sandstone. In the west of Scotland, as above (p. 716) 
stated, there occur among the rod sandstones (some of w'hich contain 
Upper Old Red Sandstone fishes) bands of limostoiio full of true Car- 
boniferous Limestone corals and braohiopods. Hence it is evident that 
thoj Carboniferous Limestone fauna had already appeared outside the 
British area before the final cessation of the peculiar conditions of 
sedimentation of the Ojd Red Sandstone period. It was not how- 
ever until these conditions had disappeared that the sea began to invade 
the lakes and creep over the sinking land of this part of Britain, and to 
bring with it the abundant Carboniferous fauna. The Calciferous 
Sandstones of Scotland represent a phase of sedimentation contempo- 
raneous with the deposition of the Lower Limestone Shalo and lower 
portion of the Carboniferous Limestone of England. 

One of the most singular features of the Lower Carboniferous rocks of 
Scotland is the prodigious abundance of the intercalated volcanic rocks. 
So varied indeed are the characters of these masses and so manifold and 
interesting is the light they throw upon volcanic action that the region 
may be studied as a typical one for this class of phenomena. (See Book TV. 
Part vii. Sect, i.) Sections are abundant inland on the sides of the hills 
and in the stieam-courses, while along the sea-shore the rocks have been 
admirably exposed. The most persistent zone of volcanic rocks in the 
whole of the Scottish Carboniferous series is that which succeeds the lower 
or red sandstone group of the Calciferous Sandstones. Composed of 
successive sheets of porphyrites and tuffs, it sweeps in long isolated 
ranges of hills from Arran and Bute on the west to the mouth of the 
estuary of the Forth on the east, and from the Campsio Fells on the north 
to the heights of Ayrshire and still further south in Berwickshire, 
Liddesdale, and the Ilnglish border. These volcanic sheets sometimes 
reach a thickness of 1500 feet. That they belong to the Carboniferous 
system is shown by the occurrence of shales and sandstones (with Car-, 
wniferous plants) at their base. They show that the early part of the 
Carboniferous period in Scotland was marked by a prodigious volcanic 
activity, followed by the prolonged subsidence required for the accumula- 
«on of the Carboniferous system. 

Above this volcanic zone lies the Cement-stone group or upper sub- 
division of the Calciferous sandstones. In Berwickshire and the west of 
Scotland it consists of thin-bedded white, yellow, and green sandstones, 
green, blue, and red clays ahd shales, with thin bands of pale 

3 B 2 
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argillaceous limestone or cement-slone. Seams of gypsum occasionally 
appear. These strata are, on the whole, singularly barren of organic 
remains. They seem to have been laid down with great slowness, and 
without disturbance, in enclosed basins, which were not well fitted for 
the support of animal life, though fragmentary plants serve to show 
that the adjoining slopes were covered with vegetation. In the basin of 
the Firth of Forth, however, the gioup pre^'cnts a different lithological 
aspect and is abundantly fossiliferous. It there usually consists of 
yellow, grey, and white sandstones, with blue and black shales, clay- 
ironstones, limestones, “ cement-stones,” and occasional scaais of coal. 
The sandstones foim excellent building stones, the city of Edinburgh 
having been built of them. Some of the shales are so bituminous as to 
yield, on distillation, fiom 30 to 40 gallons of crude petroleum to the ton 
of shale; they are consequently laigely worked for the manufacture of 
mineial oils. The limestones are usually dull, yellow, and close-grained, 
in seams seldom moie than a few inches thick, and graduate by 
addition of caibonato of iron into cement-stone ; but occasionally they 
swell out into thick lenticular masses like the well-known limestone 
of Bui die House, so long noted for its remarkable fossil fishes. This 
limestone appears to bo mainly made of the crowded cases of a small 
ostracod crustacean (Leperdiiia Okenl, var. Scoto-Burdigalensis). The coal- 
seams are few and commonly too thin to be workable, though one of them, 
known as the Houston coal, has been mined to some extent in Linlith- 
gowshire. The fossils of the cement-stone group indicate an alternation 
of fresh or brackish water and marine conditions. They include nume- 
rous plants, of which the most abundant are SpJienopteris affinis (Pig. 
345), Lepidodendrm (two or three species), Lepidostrohus variahilia (Fig. 
348, 5), Araucarioxylon. Homo of the shales near Edinburgh have afforded 
a few specimens of a true monocotyledon allied to the modern Pothos 
{Boiliociics Qranioni). Ostracod ciustaceans, chiefly the Leperditia above 
mentioned, ciowd many of the shales. With these are usually associated 
abundant traces of the presence of fish, either in the form of coprolites, 
or of scales, bones, ])latos, and teeth. The following aie characteristic 
species : Elonichthys striolafus, E. Bohisoni, Bhadinichtliys ornatissmus, Nema- 
toptychim Qreenocltii, Eurynotm cretiaUis (Fig. 314), Bhizodus Hihberti, 
MegalicJithys sp., Gyracanthus tuhcrculatus, Ctenoptychius pectinatus. At 
intervals thioughout the group marine horizons occur, usually as shale 
bands marked by the presence of such distinctively Carboniferous Lime- 
stone species as i^pirorhis emhonarius, Discina nitida^ Lingula squamiformis, 
Bellerophon decussatus, and Orthocera^ cylindraceum. 

The Cement stone group of the basin of the Firth of Forth con- 
tains a great number and variety of associated volcanic masses. At the 
time when it was accumulating, the legion of shallow lagoons, islets, and 
coal-growths was dotted over with innumerable active volcanic vents. 
The eruptions continued into the time of the Carboniferous Limestone, 
‘but ceased before the deposition of the Millstone Grit. The lavas are 
chiefly varieties of basalt-rocks, sometimes coarsely crystalline and even 
granitoid in texture, and graduating through intermediate stages to true 
close-grained compact basalts, which neither externally nor in micio- 
scopic structure differ from basalt of Tertiary date. Among them also 
are felsites and porphyrites. The tuffs present many varieties, one of the 
most interesting being an ancient form of palagonite-tuff.^ 

The Carboniferous Limestonejseries of Scottish geologists, probably 
1 c!„„ Slop min. xxix. D. 487. and ante, p. 547, et seq. 
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representing the upper part of the typical formation in Central England, 
consists mainly of sandstones, shales, fire-clays, and coal-seams, with a few 
comparatively thin seams of encrinal limestone. The thickest of these 
limestones, known as the Hnrlet or Main limestone, is usually about 6 
feet in thickness, but in the north of Ayrshire swells out to 100 feet, 
which is the most massive bed of limestone in any part of the Scottish 
Carboniferous system. One of a group of limes* one beds at the base 
of the series, it lies upon a seam of coal, and is in some places associated 
with pyritous shales, which have been largely worked as a source of 
alum. This superposition of a bed of marine limestone on a seam of 
coal is of frequent occuiTence in Scotland. Above these lower lime- 
stones comes a thick mass of strata containing many valuable coal-seams 
and ironstones (Lowei or Edge Coals). Some of these strata are full 
of terrestrial plants (^Lepidodendron, Sujillai ia, Sfi(jmarla, Splienopterwy 
Alctliopteris) ; others, particularly the ironstones, contain marine shells, 
such as Lingultty Discintty Leda, Myalimy JEmmphalm. Numerous remains 
of fishes have been obtained, mote especiall}’ trom some of the ironstones 
and coals (Gyracmtlius formosus and other placoid fin-spines, MegalicJithya 
Hihhertiy Mhizodus Hibhertiy with species of Elonichthjs, Acanthodes, 
CtenoptycJdus, &c.). Eemains of labyrintbodonts have also been found 
in this group of strata, and have been detected even down in the Burdio 
House limestone. The highest division of the Scottish Carboniferous 
Limestone series consists of a group of sandstones and shales, with a few 
coal-seams, and three, sometimes more, bands of marine limestone. 
Although these limestones are each seldom more than 3 or 4 feet thick, 
they have a wonderful poisistcnco throughout the coal-fields of central 
Scotland. As already mentioned (p. 492), they can be traced ovoi an 
area of at least 1000 square miles, and they piobably extended originally 
over a considerably greater region. The Hnrlet limestone with its 
underlying coal can also be followed across a similar extent of country. 
Hence it is evident that during ceitain epochs of the Carboniferous 
period a singular uniformity of conditions prevailed over a large region 
of deposit in the centre of Scotland. 

The difference between the lithological characteis of the Carboniferous 
Limestone series, in its typical development, as a great marine formation, 
and in its arenaceous and argillaceous prolongation into the north of 
England and Scotland, has long been a familiar example of the nature and 
application of the evidence furnished by stiata as to former geographical 
conditions. It shows that the deeper and clearer water of the Carbon- 
iferous sea spread over the site of Yorkshire, Derbyshire, and Lancashire ; 
that the land lay to the north, and that, while the whole area was under- 
going subsidence, the maximum movement took place over the area of 
deeper water. The sediment derived fiom the north during the time of 
the Carboniferous Limestone seems to have sunk to the bottom before it 
could reach the great basin in which foraminifers, corals, crinoids, and 
molluscs were building up the thick calcareous deposit. Yet the thin* 
limestone bands, which run so persistently among the Lower Carbon- 
iferous rooks ip Scotland, prove that there were occasional episodes 
during which the sediment ceased to arrive, and when the same species 
of shells, corals, and crinoids spread northwards towards the land, form- 
1 u? ^ sea-bottom a continuous sheet of calcareous ooze 

ike that of the deeper water further south. These inteivals of limestone 
growth no doubt point to times of more rapid submergence, perhaps also 
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to other geographical changes whereby the sediment was for a time 
prevented from spreading so far. 

Viewed as a whole, therefore, the Carboniferous Limestone series of the 
northern part of the British area contains the records of a long-continued 
but intermittent process of subsidence. The numerous coal-seams with 
their under-clays were undoubtedly surfaces of vegot 0 ,tion that grew in 
luxuriance on the wide marine mud-flats, and mark pauses in the 
subsidence. Perhaps wo may infer the relative length of these pauses 
from the compaiative thicknesses of the coal-seams. The overlying and 
intervening sandstones and shales indicate a renewal of the downward 
movement, and the gradual infilling of the depressed area with sedi- 
ment, until the water once more shoaled, and the vegetation from 
adjacent swamps spread over the muddy flats as before. The occasional 
limestones serve to mark epochs of more prolonged or more rapid sub- 
sidence, when marine life was enabled to flourish over the site of the 
submerged forests. But that the sea, even though tenanted in these 
northern parts by a limestone-making fauna, was not so clear and well 
suited for the development of animal life during some of these submer- 
gences as it was further south, seems to be proved by the paucity and 
dwarfed forms of tho fossils in the thin limestones, as well as by the 
admixture of clay in tho stone. 

Ireland presents a development of Carboniferous rocks, which on tho 
whole follows tolerably closely that of the sister island. In the northern 
counties tho lowest members aie evidently a prolongation of the type of 
the Scottish Calciferous Sandstones. In tho southern districts, how- 
ever, a veiy distinct and peculiar facies of Lower Carboniferous rocks is 
to be remaiked. Between the top of tho Old Bed Sandstone and the 
base of the Carboniferous Limestone there occurs in the county of Cork 
an enormous mass (fully 5000 feet) of black and dark-grey shales, impure 
limestones, and grey and green grits and true cleaved slates. To these 
rocks the name of Carboniferous Slate was given by Griffith. They 
contain numerous Carboniferous Limestone species of brachiopods, 
echinodcims, &c., as well as traces of land-plants in the grit bands. Great 
though their thickness is in Cork, they rapidly change their lithological 
character, and diminish in mass as they are traced away .from that 
district. In the almost incredibly short space of 15 miles, the whole of 
tho 6000 feet of Carboniferous Slate of Bantry Bay seems to have 
disappeared, and at Kenmare the Old Bed Sandstone is followed im- 
mediately and conformably by tho Limestone with its underlying shale. 
Mr. Jukes held that tho Carboniferous Slate is the equivalent of part 
of the Devonian rocks of Devon and Cornwall. 


The Carboniferous Limestone swells out to a vast thickness, and 
covers a large part of Ireland. It attains a maximum in the west and 
south-west, where, according to Mr. Kinahan,^ it consists in Limerick of the 
following subdivisions ; Feet. 


Uppo. Ltoe,t«n. .{Sf 

Upp« (Calp) Limeatone 


I Feneatelia limestone .... 1900 
Lower clierty zone . . • , 20 

Lower shaly limestones . . . 280 

Lower Limestone Shale 100 


Geology of Ireland, p. 72. 
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The chert (phtanite) bands which form such marked horizons among 
these limestones aro counterparts of others found abundantly in the 
Carboniferous Limestone of England and Scotland. They have been 
recently studied by Messrs. Hull and Hardman, who have found thorn full 
of siliceous replacements of calcareous foraminifers, crinoids, Ac., and who 
regard them as duo to a chemical alteration on the floor of the Carboni- 
ferous sea. Portions of the limestone have a dolomitic character, and 
sometimes are oolitic. Great sheets of melaphyro, felstono, and tulf, repre- 
senting volcanic eruptions of contemporaneous date, aro interpolated in 
the Carboniferous Limestone of Limerick and other parts of Ireland. 
As the limestone is traced northwards it shows a similar change to that 
which takes place in the north of England, becoming more and more 
split up with sandstone, shale, and coal-seams, until, at Bally castle, it 
presents exactly the characters of the coal-bearing part of the formation 
m Scotland.^ 

Millstone Grit . — This name is given to a group of sandstones and 
grits, with shales and clays, which iitns persistently through the centre 
of the Carboniferous system from oouth Wales into the middle of 
Scotland. In South Wales it has a depth of 400 to 1000 feet ; in tho 
Bristol coal field, of about 1200 feet. Traced northwards it is found to 
be intercalated with shales, fire-clays, and thin coals, and, like the 
lower members of the Caiboniferous system, to swell out to enormous 
dimensions in the Pennine region. In North StatfordshiiOj according to 
Mr. Hull, it attains a thickness of 4000 feet, which in Lancashire 
increases to 6500 feet. These massive accumulations of sediment were 
deposited on the north side of a barrier of more ancient Paleeozoic rocks, 
which, during all the earlier part of tho Carboniferous peiiod, seems to 
have extended across central England, and which was not submerged 
until part of the Coal-measures had been laid down. North of this 
great area of deposit the Millstone Grit thins away to not more than 
400 or 500 feet. It continues a comparatively insignificant foimation 
in Scotland, attaining its greatest thickness in Lanarkshire and 
Stirlingshire, where it is known as the Moor Rock. In Ayrshire it 
does not exist, unless its place be represented by a few beds of sandstone 
at the base'of the Coal-measures. 

The Millstone Grit is generally barren of fossils. When they occur 
they are either plants like those in the coal-bearing strata above and 
below, or marine organisms of Carboniferous Limestone species. In 
Northumberland, indeed, it contains a band of limestone undistinguish- 
able from some of those in the Yoredale group and Scaur limestone. 

Coat-Measures , — This division of the Carboniferous system consists of 
numerous alternations of grey, white, yellow, sometimes reddish, sand- 
stone, dark-grey and black shales, clay-ironstones, fire-clays, and coal- 
seams. In South Wales it attains a maximum depth of about 12,000 
feet ; in the Bristol coal-field it is 6090 feet. But in these districts, as 
in the rest of the Carboniferous areas of Britain, we cannot be sure that 
all the Coal-measures originally deposited now remain, for they are 
always unconformably covered by later formations. Palseontological 
^^nsiderations, to be immediately adverted to, render it probable that 
Iho closing part of the Carboniferous period is not now represented in 
Britain by fossiliferous strata. Whether or not it ever was so represented 
cannot be determined, owing to the denudation which occurred before 
* HulTa Physical Geology and Geography of Ireland, p. 30. 
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the deposition of the overlying Permian rocks. So great indeed was 
the erosion that the Permian sandstones are sometimes found resting 
even on the Carboniferous Limestone. In North Statfordshire the 
depth of Coal-measuics is about 5000 feet, which in South Lancashiie 
inei eases to 8000. Tliese groat masses of strata diminisb as wo trace 
them eastwards and northwards. In Derbyshire they are about 2500 
feet thick, in Northumberland and Durham about 2000 feet, and about 
the same thickness on the west side of the island in the Whitehaven 
coal-field. In Scotland they attain a maximum of over 2000 feet. 

The Coal-measures are susceptible of local subdivisions indicative of 
different and variable conditions of deposit. The following tables show 
the moie important of these . 

(tlamorganshirb. South Lancashiuk. 

Feet Feet 

Upper series sand- Upperseries* shales, 
stones, shales, (fee , led sandstones, 

with 26 coal-seams, Spiiorbis lime- 

moie than . . 3400 stone, ironstone, 

Pennant Grit : haid, and thin coal 

thick-bedded sand- seams . IGOO to 2000 

stones, and 15 coal- Middle senes sand- 
seams . . . 3246 stones, shales, clays, 

liOwer series shales, and thick coal- 

ironstoncs, and 34 seams Tlie chief 

coal-seams . 450 to 850 reiwsitojy of coal 

3000 to 4000 

Millstone Grit, Lower or Gannistcr 

senes : flagstones, 
shales, and thin 
coals . .1400 to 2000 

Millstone Grit. 

The numerous beds of compressed vegetation form the most remark- 
able feature of tlie Coal-measures. As alieady stated each coal seam is 
usually underlaid by a seam of fire-clay {mur of the Belgian coal-fields), 
which, traversed in all diiections by rootlets, and free or nearly free of 
alkalies and iron, is the soil on which the plants that formed the coal 
grew. A coal-seam accoidinglj’’ marks a former surface of terrestrial 
vegetation, and the fissile micaceous sandstones that ovoilie it show the 
nature of the sediment under which it was eventually buried. 

The Coal-measures of Britain have not yet been very precisely 
subdivided into pala3ontological zones. The lower portions or Gan- 
nister beds of Lancashire contain at least 70 species of undoubtedly 
marine fossils (Goniatites Listeri, six species of Nautilus, Aviculopecteu 
papyraceus, Lingula squamiformis, together with such shells as Anthra- 
eosia, probably indicating brackish water. The middle and upper 
divisions are characterized by the prevalence of species of Anthracosia, 
Anthracoptera, and Anthracomya. Some of the more characteristic fishes 
a;-e Strepsodus sauroides (Fig. 353), MUzodopm sauroides, Megalichthys 
Hihherti, Cheirodus granulosus (Fig. 353), Janassa linguiforniis, Ctenacanthus 
hyhodoides (Fig. 342), Pleuracanthus Isevissimus, Ctenoptychius apicalis. Some 
species range from bottom to top of the Coal-measures— e.g. Ctenoptychius 
pectimtus and Qyracanthus tuherculatm.^ 

On the Continent of Europe the Carboniferous system occupies 

* My friend Dr. Tra<iuair has been kind enough to furnish me with information ou 
this subject which he has so carefully studied. 


Ckntkal Scotland. 

Fett. 

Upper red Sand- 
.stones and clays, 
witliSpiroibislime- 
stono, upwards of . 150 

True coal measures : 
sandstones, shales, 
file - clays, with 
bands of black- 
band, ironstone, 
and numerous 
seams of coal. 
Thickness in Lan- 
arkshue upwards 
of ... . 2000 

Mooi Eock, or Millstone 
Grit. 
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many detached areas or basins— the result partly of original deposition, 
partly of denudation, and partly of the spread and overlap of more 
recent formations. There can be no doubt that the English Car- 
boniferous Limestone once extended continuously eastward across the 
north of France, along the base of the Ardennes, through Belgi\im, and 
across the present valley of the Ehine into Westphalia. From the 
western headlands of Ireland this calcareous formation can thus be 
traced eastward for a distance of 7o0 English miles into the heart of 
Europe. It then begins to pass into a senes of shales and sandstones, 
which, as already remarked, represent proximity to shore like the 
similar strata in the north of England and Scotland. In Silesia, and 
still much further eastwards in central and southern Kiissia, repre- 
sentatives of the Carboniferous Liniestonc appear, but interstratified, as 
in Scotland, with coal-bearing strata. Traces of the same blending of 
marine and terrestrial conditions are found also in tlio north of Spain. 
But over central France, and eastwards through Bohemia and Moravia 
into the legion of the Carpathians, the Coal-measures lest directly upon 
older Palmozoic gioups, most commonly upon gneiss and other crystalline 
rocks. These tracts had no doubt remained above water during the 
time of the Caiboiiiferous Limestone, hut weie gradually depressed 
during that of the Coal-measures. 

Prance and Belgium. — In Belgium and the north of France 
the British type of the Caiboniferous system is well developed.^ It 
comprises the following subdivisions : 

Zone of the gas-coala (Charhons a gaz, rich bituminous coals, with 28 to 40 
per cent, of volatile matter), coiitiuning 47 seams of coal. Pecopteris 
nen'osa, P. dentafa, P ahbrerlata, Alethopterib Serlii, Neuropterh heteio- 
phylla^ Sphenoptei ts inegularis, 8. maedenta, S. coialloides, S. herbacea, 

8. furcata^ Calamites Suckowii^ Anmlaria tadiata, Sphemphyllum 
. erosum, 8igilhua temllata, 8, rmmiUark, 8. rimosa, S> laticosta, 

^ Dorycoi'daites. 

•g Zone ot the “Oliaibons gras” (18 to 28 per cent, volatile matter), soft 

0 caking coals (21 scams), well suited for making coke. Spheuoptetis 
® mm.muhiua,8 mncilentu^S. chKrophylloides, 8. artemwfolia, 8 herbacea^ 

8. inegularis, Neuropleris gigantea, Akthopfens Serlii, A. valida, 

^ Calamites 8acliowii, Sphcnophyllnm emargmatum, 8igiU(Jiia polyphca, 

W 8 limosa, 8 laticosla, Tiigonocaipon Ncegerathii. 

Zone of the “ Cliarbons demi-gras” (12 to 18 per cent, volatile matter), 29 
S' seams of coal, chiefly fitted for smithy and iron-work purposes. 8p}ieno~ 
pteiis coniexifolia, 8, Umninghaim, 8. tuchmamides, 8. fuicata, 8. 

^ SchiUingsii, 8. inegularis, Lonchopteris rugoba, Calamites Suckowii, 

1 Anmdaiia radiala, Sigillaria mammilaris, 8. elegans, 8. pin/ormis, 

£ 8. elUptica, 8. scutellata, 8. Groeseri, 8. Ixvigata, 8. rugosa, Ualonia 

s toiliwsa. 

I Zone of the “ Cliaibona Maigres.” Lean or poor coals (20 to 25 seams), 
a only fit for making bricks or burning limo (9 to 12 per cent, volatile 
-a matter). Pecopteiis Lohhii, P. pennmformis, Neuropteris heterophylla, 

J Alethopteris lonchitica, Sphemphyllum saxi/i agmfol mm, Annular ia radiata, 

Sigillaria conferta, 8. Vandolli, 8. VoltzU, Calamites Suckowii, Lepido- 
dendron rhodeanum, L. pmtulatum, Lepidophhim laricinus. 

Zone of Produetus carbonarius. Goniatites aiadema, G. atratus, Spirifera 
mesogonia, 8. glabra, 8. trigonalis, Orthis crenistria, Produetus semi- 
^ I reticulatus, P. marginalis, Avicula papyracea, Schizodus sulcatus. 
g Sandstone or quaitzites passing into conglomerates, separated from the 
■S Carboniferous limestone below by carbonaceous shales with some thin 

r3'5 coal-seams; chiefly developed towaids the north-east (Liege, Aix-la- 

Chapelle.) 

^ Gosselet’s Esqume, Mourlon’s “ G^ologie.” 
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Limostono of Visd. Often poor in fossils, but 
distinguished by Prodmtns giganteus. 
Limestone of Limont (Napoleon marble of 
Boulonnais). Fossils numerous, Produclm 
mdatus, P. semireticulatue, Smrifera glabra^ 
8, duplicicostaf lihynchonella pleurodon, 
Terebratula mccidm .... 

Limestone of Haut Banc, compact or oohtio 
in soutli part of Sambre basin, with Pro- 
ductus siihlmvis; but m north part of that 
basin, as well as on the Meuse and m the 
Boulonnais, PiodiicUis cora replaces P. 
sublscvis ...... 

Dolomite of Namur, well developed between 
Namur and LiJige, and extending into tlio 
Boulonnais (Hure dolomite), alternating 
' with grey limestone, containing Chonetea 

' comoides 

Limestone of Bachant, grey, bluish-black, or 
! black, with cherts (phtanites). Prodnctus 

\ cora (and sometimes P. giganteus), S^irifera 
i iriconUs, Deutaliim priscum, Euomphalus 

I cirroides, Nautilus snlcatus, Oifhocems 

I mnnsterianum 

Limestone of Waulsort, grey, often dolomitic ; 
> only scon in area of the Meuse. Spiiifeia 

cuspidata, Conocardium aliform 
[ Limestone of Anseremme, grey and blue- 
veined limestone and dolomite. Produdm 
semireticulatus, Spirifera mosquensis, 8, cm- 
jpidata, Orthis resupinata 
Limestone of Dinant, only found in the 
I Meuse area. Productus semireticulatus, 

I P. Flemingii, Pecten intermedim 

Limestone of Ecaussines (“ petit gi unite ”), 
! crinoidal limestone. Phillipsia gem- 

1 mulif era, Productus semireticulatus, 8pirtf era 

) mosquensis, Orthis ermistria, 0. Michelini, 

Leptsina rhomboidalis .... 
Limestones and shales of Avesnelles, black 
limestone (16 metres), resting upon ar- 
gillaceous shales (40 metres). Among the 
numerous fossils of the limestone are Pro- 
ductus Flemingii, P. Heberti, Cnonetes 
variolaris, EhynohoneUapleurodon, Spirifera 
mosquensis, Euomphalm equalis, Pecten 
Sowerbyi 


Pil |lii 


250 Assise VI. 


100 Assise III. 


258 I 760 metres. 


The base of these strata passes down conformably into the Devonian 
system, with which, alike by palajontological and petrographical 
characters, it is closely linked. The Carboniferous locks of the north 
of France and of Belgium have undergone considerable disturbance. 
A remarkable fault (“ la grande faille ” of this region) resulting from the 
rupture of an isoclinal syncline, and the consequent sliding of the inverted 
side over higher bods, runs from near Li^ge westwards into the Boulon- 
nais, with a general but variable hade towards the south. On its 
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Bouthern side lie the lower Devonian beds, below which the Carbon- 
iferous Limestone, and even Coal-measures are made to plunge. Bores 
and pits near Li^ge at the one end, and in the Boulonnais at the other, 
have reached workable coal, after piercing the inverted Devonian rocks. 
By continuing the boring the same coals are found at lower levels in 
their normal positions. Besides this dominant dislocation many minor 
faults and plications have taken place in the Carboniferous area, some 
of the coal-seams being folded zig-zag, so that at Mons a bod may bo 
perforated six times in succession by the same vertical shaft, in a depth 
of 350 yards. At Charleroi a series of strata, which in their original 
horizontal position occupied a breadth of 8 J miles, have been compressed 
into rather less than half that space by being plicated into twenty-two 
zig-zag folds. 

Southwards the area of crystalline rocks in Central France is dotted 
with numerous small Carboniferous basins which contain only portions 
of the Cofil-measures. It would appear, however, that some of the 
surrounding schists arc really altered ropresoutatives of the lower parts 
of this system, for undoubted Carboniferous limestone fossils have been 
found in them between Roanno and Lyons, and near Vichy. Even as 
far south as Montpellier, beds of limestone full of Productus giganteus 
and other characteristic fossils are covered by a series of workable coals. 
The Carboniferous limestone is well developed westward in the 
Cantabrian mountains in the north of Spain, where it likewise is 
surmounted by coal-boaring strata. Giand’Eury, from a consideration 
of the fossils, regards the coal-basins of the Roaiinais, and lower part of 
the basin of the Loire, as belonging to the age of the “ culm and upper 
groywacke,” or of strata immediately underlying the true Coal-measures, 
But the numerous isolated coal basins of the centre and south of Franco 
he refers to a much later age. He regards these as containing the most 
complete development of the upper coal, properly so called, enclosing a 
remarkably rich, and still little known, flora, which serves to fill up the 
paljcontological gap between the Carboniferous and Permian periods.^ 
ISome of these small isolated coal basins are i emarkable for the extra- 
ordinary thickness of their coal-seams. In the most important of their 
number, that of St. Etienne, from 15 to 18 beds of coal occur, with a 
united thickness of 112 feet, in a total depth of 2500 feet of strata. In 
this basin near Chalons and Autun the main coal averages 40, but 
occasionally swells out to 130 feet, and the Coal-measures are covered, 
apparently conformably, by the Permian rocks, from which so remark- 
able a series of saurian remains has recently been obtained. 

Germany.^ — Tracing the extension of the Carboniferous system, wo 
find the upper, or Coal-measures, portion extending in detached basins 
north-eastwards from Central France into Germany. One of the most 
important of these, the basin of Pfalz-Saarbriicken, lying unoonformably on 
Devonian rocks, contains a mass of Coal-measures believed to reach a maxi- 
mum thickness of not less than 20,000 feet, and divided into two groups; 

2, Upper or Ottweiler beds, from 6600 to 11,700 feet thick, consisting of red 
sandstones at the top, and of sandstones and shales, containing 20 feet of 
coal in various seams. Pecopfem arbormene, Odontoptem dbima, Anthra- 
cosia, EsthertOt Leaia ; fish remains. 


* Grand'Eury, “ Flore Oarboniftre.” 

® Geinitz^ “Die Steinkohlen Deutschlands,” Munich, 186.'). 
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1. Lower or main coal-bearing (Saarbriicken) beds, 5200 to 9000 feet thick, 

with 82 workable and 142 unworkable coal-seams, or in all between 350 
and 400 feet of coal. Abundant plants of the middle and lower zone of 
the upper coal flora. 

Among the small coal-fields of Germany are those of Ibbenhiiren and 
Presberg, Halle, Harz, and Thuringer Wald. That of Zwickau, in 
Saxony, contains about 1700 feet of strata with 12 chief seams of coal, 
one of which (Russkohle) is sometimes 25 feet thick. Geinitz, adopting 
the order of succession of the fossil plants as his guide, has proposed to 
subdivide the Saxon Coal-measures as follows in descending order : 

3. The Fern zone, marked by the profusion of its feins {Splmioptens, Hymeno- 
phyUites, Schizopteris, OdontopterUy Nenropteri*, Cyclopteris, Alethopteris, 
Caulopteris). This is underlaid by 

2. The Sigillaria Zone, containing many species of Sigillaiia, also Lepido- 

dendron, Cnlamites, AsterophyllUes, and a few ferns. 

1. The Lycopod Zone, aboiindin^j in Sagenaria (Lejjidodendron) veltheimiana, 
with Sphenoide) is didans Calamites transition (fee This zone is com- 
pared by Geinitz with the Culm. According to Grand’Eury the Saxon 
Coal-raeasuies belong to the upper group of the middle coals and lower 
group of the upper coals. 

Eastern Europe. — In Moravia, Silesia, Poland, and Russia, the Car- 
boniferous Limestone reappears as the base of the Carbonifeious s}stem, 
but not in the massive calcareous development which it presents in 
Belgium and England. One of its most characteristic phases is that to 
which the name “ Culm ” (applied originally to the inferior slaty coal 
of Devonshire) has been given, when it becomes a series of shales, sand- 
stones, greywdckes, and conglomerates, in which the abundant fauna 
of the limestone is reduced to a few molluscs {Froductus antiquus, 
P. latissimus, P. semireticulaliis, Posidonomya Becheri, Goniatites sphsericus, 
(h'thoceras striatulum, (fee.). The Posidonomya partioulaily characteiizes 
ceitain dark shales known as Posidonia schists. About 50 species of 
plants have been obtained from the Culm, typical species being Calamites 
transitionis, Lepidodendron veltheimiamm, Siigmaria Jicoides, Sphenopteris 
distans^ Cyclopteris temifolia. This flora beais a strong lesemblance to 
that of the Calciferous Sandstones of Scotland. 

The coal-field of Pilsen in Bohemia occupies about 300 square miles. 
It consists mainly of sandstone, passing sometimes into conglomerate, and 
interstrati tied with shales and a few seams of coal which do not exceed 
a total thickness of 20 feet of coal. In its upper part is an important 
seam of shaly gas-coal (Plattel, or Brettelkohle), which, besides being 
valuable for economic purposes, has a high palgeontological interest 
from Dr. Fiitsch’s di8co>ery in it of a rich fauna of sauiians and 
fishes. The plants above and below this seam are ordinary typical 
Coal-measure forms, but these animal remains present such clot=e 
affinities to Permian forms, that the strata containing them may 
belong to the Permian system (see p. 754). What are believed to 
be true Permian rocks in the Pilsen district seem to overlie the coals 
unconformably. 

In Russia the Scottish type of the Carboniferous system reappeais. 
In the central provinces the coal-field of Tula, said to occupy an aiea of 
13,000 square ipiles, lies conformably on the Old Red Sandstone, and 
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contains limestones, full of Carboniferous Limestone fossils and a few poor 
seams of coal. In the south of the empiie the coal-field of the Donetz, 
covering an area of 11,000 square miles, contains 60 seams of coal, of 
which 44, having a united thickness of 114 feet, are workable. Again, 
on the flanks of the Ural Mountains, the Carboniferous Limestone series 
has been upturned and contains some workable coal-seaius. It would 
appear, therefore, that this particular type of mingled maiine and 
terrestrial strata of Carboniferous age, occupies a vast expanse under 
later formations in the east of Europe. 

Asia, Australia.— The Carboniferous system is extensively de- 
veloped in Asia. Over the groat plain of China, an area of Coal- 
measures 30,000 square miles in extent lies quite flat upon a mass of 
limestone forming an escarpment 2000 to 3000 feet high, and the coal- 
seams (30 feet thick) are said to be horizontal for 200 miles. In 
Australia, important tracts of true Carbon ifoious rooks with coal-seams 
range down the eastern colonies and are specially developed in New 
South Wales, where the coals are numeious, and from 3 to 30 feet 
thick. Among the plants of those strata are some well-known European 
forms, as Alotlwpteris loncMtica, Bornia radiata, Calarnites varians^ Glosso- 
pteris hrowniana, Lcpidodendron notliumy L. rimosum, ami L. veltheimianum. 
The fauna includes the wide-spread and chiiractoristic (Vrboniforous 
Limestone forms Litlmtrotion hasaltiforme, L. irregidarc, Fenestdla pleheia, 
Athyris Boyssii^ Orthis Michelini^ 0. rcsupimta, Prodiictus aculeatus^ P, corn, 
P. longiapims, P. punctatas, P. semiretimlatm, and many more.^ 

North America.— Rocks conesponding in geological position and 
the general aspect of their organic contents with the Carboniferous 
system of Europe are said to cover an aiea of more than 200,000 
square miles in the United States and British North America. The 
following table shows the subdivisions which have been established 
among them . 


i 


Coal-measures,— a series of sandstones, shales, ironstones, coals, &c., 
varying from 100 feet in the inteuor continental area to 4000 feet in 
Pennsylvania, and more than 8000 feet in Nova Scotia. The plant re- 
mains include forms of Lepidodendron, Siqdhiria, Stigmaria, Calarnites^ 
ferns, and coniferous leaves anti fruits The animal forms embtaee in 
the marine bands species of Spirifera, Productus, BeUefopfion, Nautilus, 
&o. Among the shales and carbonaceous beds numerous traces of insect 
life have been obtained, compiising species related to the may-fly and 
cockroach. Spiders, scorpions, centipedes, hmuloid crabs, and land snails 
like the modern Pupa have also been met with. The fish remains com- 
prise teeth and ichthjodorulites of placoul genera, and a number of 
ganoids (Eurylepis, Coelacanthus, Megalichthys, Ehizodus, &c.). Several 
labyrinthodonts occur, and true reptiles are repiesented by one saurian 
genus found in Nova Scotia, the Eosaitrus. 

Ill the western Terntories tlie Upper Carboniferous rocks consist of a 
massive group of limestone 2000 feet thick, resting on Lower Carbon- 
iferous ( ‘ Weber Quartzite ” of King) estimated at 6000 to 10,000 feet, 
but with no coals. 

Millstone Grit,— a group of arenaceous and sometimes conglomeratic strata, 
with occasional coal-seams, only 25 feet thick in some parts of New York, 
k but swelling out to 1500 feet in Pennsylvania. 


* Bichthofen’s “ China,” vol. ii. W. B. Clarke, “ Fossiliferous Formations of N. S. 
Wales,” 1875. B. Etheridge, Jun., “ Catalogue of Australian Fossils,” 1878. 
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In the MiflsisBippi basin where the sub-Oarboniforous groups are best 
doveloped* they present the following subdivisions in descending order : 
Chester group. — Limestones, shales, and sandstones, sometimes 600 feet. 

St Louis group. — Limestones witl) shale, in places 250 feet. 

Keokuk group. — ^Limestone with chert layers and nodules. 

BuiiingtOT group. — Limestone, in places with chert and hornstono, 25 to 
200 feet 

Kinderfaook group. — Sandstoucs, shales, and thin limestones, 100 to 200 
feet, resting on the Devonian black shale. 

The Bub>Oarboniferous groufis are mainly limestones, but contain hero 
and there remains of the eharaotcristio Cirboniferous land vegetation. 
Crinoids of many forms abound in the limestones. A remarkable polyzoon, 
drekimedes, occurs in some of the bantls. Tho brachiopoils are chiefly 
r^resented by species of Spiri/era and Predudtu ; tho lumelhbranchs by 
Myalim, SchizodWt Arictilopectfn, Nucula, Pinmi, and others; tho cepha- 
lopods by Ori]^ocenii>, NauttUif, Ooniatife*, Cyroci rtis, &c. The Eurofx^n 
genus of tnlobite. PAWlipsia, occurs. Numerous teetli and fln-spincs of 
selachian Ashes give a further point of rcsemblanco to tho European Car* 
boniferous Limestone. Some of the rippled rain-pitted bods contain 
^amphibian foot-prints— tho earliest American forms yet known. 


Section V. — Permian or Dyas. 

§1. Greneral Characters. 

The Carhoniferous rocks are overlaid, sometimes conformably, 
but in Europe for the most part unconformably, by a series of 
red sandstones, conglomerates, breccias, marls, and limestones. These 
used to be reckoned as the highest part of the Coal formation. In 
England they received the name of the “ New Ked Sandstone ” 
in contradistinction to the “ Old Red Sandstone” lying beneath the 
Carboniferous rocks. The term *‘Poikilitic” was formerly proposed for 
them, on account of their characteristic mottled appearance. From 
their wide development in the Russian province of Perm they were 
styled Permian” by Murchison, De Verneuil, and Keyserling. In 
Germany, where they exhibit a well-marked grouping into two great 
series of deposits, they have received the name of “ Dyas.” In North 
America, where no good line of subdivision can be made at the top 
of the Carboniferous system, the term “Permo-Carboniferous” has 
been adopted to denote the transitional beds at the top of tho 
Palaeozoic series. 

In Europe two distinct types of the system can be made out. In 
one of these (Dyas) the rocks consist of two great divisions : (1) a 
lower series of red sandstones and conglomerates, and (2) an upper 
group of limestones and dolomites. In the other (Russian or 
Permian) the strata are of similar character but are interstratified 
in such a way as to present no twofold petrographical subdivision. 

Rocks. — The prevailing materials of the Permian series in 
Europe are undoubtedly red sandstones, passing now into conglo- 
merates and now into fine shales or marls. In their coarsest forms 
these detrital deposits consist of conglomerates and breccias compo^d 
of fragments of different crystalline or older Palmozoio rocks (granite, 
diorite, gneiss, mica-schist, quartzite, grey wacke, sandstone, &c.), that 
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vary in size up to blocks a foot or more in diameter. Sometimes, 
these stones are well rounded, but in many places they are only 
partially so, while here and there they are quite angular and then 
constitute breccias. The pebbles are held together by a brick-red 
fenuginous, siliceous, sandy, or argillaceous cement. The sandstones 
are likewise characteristically brick-red in colour, generally with 
green or white layers and spots of decoloration. The marls show 
still deeper shades of red, passing occasionally into a kind of livid 
purple; they are crumbling sandy clay-rocks, sometimes merging 
jnto more or less fissile shales. Of the argillaceous beds of the system 
the most remarkable are those of the mari-slate or Kupferschiemr — a 
brown or black often distinctly bituminous shale or marl, which in 
certain parts of Germany is charged with ores of copper. The 
limestone, so characteristic a feature in the “ Dyas** development of 
the system, is a; compact, well-bedded, somewhat earthy, ana usually 
more or less dolomitic rock. It is the chief repository of the 
Permian invertebrates. With it are associated bands of dolomite, 
either crystalline and cavernous (Ranchwacke) or finely granular and 
crumbling fAsche); also bands of gypsum, anhydrite, and rock-salt. 

In certain localities (the Harz, Bohemia, Autiin) seams of coal are 
intercalated among the rocks, and with these, as in the Coal-measures, 
are associated bituminous shales and nodular clay-ironstones. In 
Germany and in the south-west of Scotland the older part of the 
Permian system contains abundant contemporaneous masses of 
eruptive rock, among which occur porphyrite, melaphyre, and 
various forms of quartz-porphyry. 

Some of the breccias in the west of England contain striated 
stones, which, according to Sir A. 0. Ramsay, indicate the existence 
of glaciers in Wales during the Permian period. 

The Permian system in Europe, from the prevalent red colour 
of its rocks, the association of dolomite, rock-salt, saliferous clays, 
gypsum, and anhydrite, has evidently been deposited in isolated 
basins in which the water, cut off more or less completely from 
the sea, underwent concentration until chemical precipitation could 
take place. Looking back at the history of the Carboniferous 
rocks we can understand how such a change in physical geography 
was brought about. The Carboniferous Limestone sea having been 
excluded from the region, wide lagoons occupied its site, and these, 
as the land slowly went down, crept over the old ridges that had for 
so many ages been prominent features. The downward subter- 
ranean movement was eventually varied by local elevations, and 
at last the Permian basins came to be formed. As a result of these 
disturbances the Permian rocks overlap the Carboniferous, and even 
cover them in complete discordance.^ 

Life.— The conditions under which the European Permian 
rocks were deposited must have been eminently unfavourable to life. 

* The discordance, however, sometimes disappears, and then tlie Carboniferous and 
rermiau rocks shade into each other. 
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Accordingly ,we find that the rocks are on the whole singularly 
barren of organic remains. From the rich faunas of the Silurian, 
Devonian, and Carboniferous systems we enter the Permian forma- 
tion and find only somewhere about 300 species of organisms. 

Tlie Permian flora presents many points of resemblance to the 
Carboniferous.^ According to Grand’Eury upwards of 50 species of 
plants are common to the two floras. Among the forms which rise 
into the Permian rocks and disappear there are Calamites Suckowiiy 0. 
approximatus, Asterophylliies equisetiformis, A. rigidus, Pecopteris 
etegans, Odontopteris Schlotheimh,Sigillaria Brardii (and others), 
maria ficoides, Gordaites horasaifoliusy &c. Others nhich are mainly 
Permian are yet found in the highest coal-beds of France, e.g. Calamites 
gigas, Calamodendroti striatum j Arthropitus ezonata, Tseniopteris 
ahnormiSy Walchia pmniformisy &c. But the Permian flora has some 



Fig/ 355.-<-Pj:bmian Molluscs. 

a, Strophalosia Goldfusai (Munst.) (enlarged); &, Productus horridus (Sow.); c, Bake- 
vellia tumida (King) ; d, Schiz^us Schlotheiinii (Oeinitz). 


distinctive characters ; as the variety and quantity of the ferns united 
under the genus GalUpteriSy which do not occur in the Coal-measures, 
the profusion of tree-ferns (PsaroniuSy of which 24 species are de- 
scribed by Goppert, ProtopteriSy Gaulopteris, &c.) and of Equisetifes, 
and the abundance of Walchia pinniformis and W. jiliciformis. The 
most cliaracteristic plants throughout the German Permian 
groups are Odontmteris oUusilohay Gallipteris conferta, Walchia 
pinniformisy and Calamites gigas. The last representatives of the 
ancient tribes of the lepidodendra, sigillarioids, and calamaries 
appear in the Permian system. 

The impoverished fauna of the Permian rocks is found almost 
wholly in the limestones and brown shales, the red conglomerates 
and sandstones being, as a rule, devoid of organic contents. A few 
‘ See Goppert’s “ Die Fossile Flora der Pernaisohen Formation,** Cassel, 1864-5. 
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corals (Stenopora) and polyzoa (Fenestella, Syiioeladia, Acanthocladia) 
occur in the limestones ; the echinoderms are few, the chief crinoids 
being species of Cyathocrinus, Among the' brachiopods the most 
conspicuous are species of Froductus, Gamarophoria, Spiriferay and 
Strophalosia (Fig. 355). Ijamellibranchs are more numerous, 
characteristic genera being Allorisma^ Solemya, Schizodm, Edmondia^ 
Area, Avieula, BalcevelUa (Fig. 355), Peeten. Among the few gas- 
teropods, forms of Ghemnitzia, TurhOy Murchisonia, Pleurotomaria, 
and Ghiton have been recorded. An occasional Nautilus or Ortho- 
ceras represents the rich cephalopodan fauna of the Carboniferous 



Fio. 356.— -PALiEONiscus MACROPOMUS Ag. Q) Kupfbhschiefer. 
From a restoration by Di. Traquair, 


Limestone. Fishes are proportionately belter represented in tlie 
Permian rocks than the invertebrates. They chiefly occur in the 
marl-slate or Kupferschiefer. The most common genera are Palss- 
onisGus (Fig. 356), wliicli is specially characteristic, Platysomus 
(Fig. 357), and Pygopterus, 



Fig, 357.--Pr,ATYS0Mus striatus. Ag. (i) Magnesian Limestone. 
Restored by Dr. Traquair, , 


'A.mphibian life appears to have been abundant in Permian times, 
lor some of the sandstones of the system are covered with footprints, 
assigned to the extinct order of Labyrinthodonts. Occasional skulls 
other bones have been met with referable to Lepidotosa'U/iruSf 
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ZygosauruSt &c. The remains of comparatively few forms, however, 
had been found until the remarkable discoveries of Dr. Anton 
Fritsch in the basins of Pilsen and Rakowitz in Bohemia. The 
strata of these localities have been already (p. 748) referred to 
as containing an abundant and characteristic coal-flora, yet with 
a fauna that is as decidedly like that of known Permian rocks. 
According, therefore, as we give preference to the plants or the 
animals, the strata may be ranked as Carboniferous or as Permian. 
They have yielded no lower than forty-three species of amphibians, 
of which Dr. Fritsch is publishing elaborate descriptions. Those 
described up to this time are Branchiosaurus (a form resembling 
ail earth-salamander in possessing gills, and of which the largest 
specimen is only about 2^ inches long), Sparodus, Hylonomus, 
Dawsoniay Melaiierpeton, Doliehosoma, Ophiderpeton, and Palmsiren} 
From the corresponding strata of Autun in Central France, M. 
Gaudry has described some additional forms Aetinodon, Protriton, a 
new batrachian genus Pleuroneura, and Euehirosaurus, a larger and 
more highly organized form than any yet known from the Palieozoic 
rocks of France.^ The Kupferschiefer of Germany and the corre- 
sponding beds in England have yielded the earliest known European 
lacertilian reptile — the Proierosaurus, one distinguishing feature in 
which is the crocodilian character of having the teeth planted in 
distinct sockets. 


§ 2. Local Development. 

Britain.'^ — In England on a small scale, a representative is to bo 
found of the two contrasted types of the European Permian system. On 
the east side of the island from the coast of Northumberland southwards 
to the plains of the Trent, a true “Dyas ” development is exhibited, tho 
Magnesian limestone and Marl-slate forming the main feature of the 
system ; on the west side of the Pennine chain, however, tho true Pei- 
mian or Russian facies is presented. Arranged in tabular form the rocks 
of tho two areas may be grouped as follows ; 

W of England E of England ’ 

fPcrmlan or Russian type ) (Dyas or German pe ) 

600 ft. 50-100 ft. 

10-30 „ 600 „ 

3000 „ 100-250 „ 


Red sandstones, clays, and gypsum . 
Magnesian limestone 

Marl slate 

Lower red and variegated sandstone, 
reddish brown and purple sand- 
stones and marls, with calcareous 
conglomerates and breccias . 


^ A. Fritsch, “Fauna der Gaskohle und der Kalksteine der Permformatki' 
Bohmens,’' Frag, 1881-2. 

* Gaudry, Bull. Soc. Q€ol. France, vii. (3 ser.), p. 62. „ 

® Sedgwick, Trans. Qeol. Soe. iii. (1885\ p. 37; iv. 383; Murchison, ‘‘Siluria,’ 
p. 808 ; Hull, “ Triassic and Permian Rocks of Midland Counties of England ” in JMem 
Qeol. Burv. 1869 ; Q. J. Qeol. Soc. xxv. 171 ; xxix. p. 402 ; Ramsay, Op. cU. xxvii. p- 241 : 
E. Wilson, Op. cit. xxxii. p. 533 ; D. 0. Davies, Op. cit. xxxiii, p. 10; H. B. Woodwaut 
Qeol Mag, 1874, p. 885 ; T» V, Holmes, Q. J. Oem, Boc. xxxvii. p. 286. 
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Lower Sandstone . — This subdivision attains its greatest development 
in the vale of the Eden, where it consists of brick-red sandstones, with 
some beds of calcareous conglomerate or breccia, locally known as 
“brookram,” derived from the waste of the Carboniferous Limestone. 
These red rocks, extending across the Solway into the valleys of the Nith 
and Annan in the south of Scotland, lie unoonformably on the Lower 
Silurian rocks, from which their bieccias have been derived, but near 
Dumfries some calcareous breccias or “ brockrams ” occur. These brec- 
ciated masses have evidently accumulated in small lakes or narrow 
fjords. In the basin of the Nith, and also in Ayrshire, numerous small 
volcanic vents and sheets of porphyiite and tuff are associated with the 
red sandstones, maiking a volcanic district of Permian age. The vents 
rise through Coal-measures as well as more ancient rooks. Much 
further south, in Staffordshire, and in the districts of the Clent and 
Abberley Hills, the brocciated conglomerates in the Permian series 
attain a thickness of 400 feet. They have been shown by Ramsay to 
consist in large measure of volcanic rocks, giits, slates, and limestones, 
which can be identified with rocks on the borders of Wales. Some of 
their blocks are three feet in diameter and show distinct striation. These 
Permian diift-beds, according to Ramsay, cannot bo distinguished by any 
essential character fiom modern glacial drifts, and he has no doubt that 
they were ice-borne, and, consequently, that there was a glacial period 
(luring the accumulation of the Lower Permian deposits of the centre of 
England, 

Like red rooks in general the Lower Permian beds are almost baiTen 
of organic remains, yuch as occur are indicative chiefly of teiTOStrial 
surfaces. Plant remain s occasionally appear, such as Caulerpites (supposed 
to be of mariue growth), Lepidodendron dilatatum, Calamites, Siemhergia^ 
and fragments of coniferous wood. The cianium of a labyrinthodont 
(Dasyceps) has been obtained from the Lower Permian rocks at Kenil- 
worth footprints referred to members of the same extinct order have 
been observed abundantly on the sui faces of the sandstones of Dumfries- 
shire, and also in the vale of the Eden. 

Magnesian Limestone group. — This subdivision is the chief repository of 
fossils in the Permian system. Its strata are not red, but consist of a 
lower zone of hard brown shale with occasional thin limestone bands 
(Marl Slate) and an upper thick mass of dolomite (Magnesian Limestone). 
The latter is the chief feature in the Permian (Dyas) development of the 
east of England. Corresponding with the Zeebstein of Germany, as the 
Marl Slate does with the Kupferschiefer, it is a very variable rock in 
lithological characters, being sometimes dull, earthy, fine-grained, and 
fossiliferous, in other places quite crystalline, and composed of globular, 
renifonn, botryoidal, or irregular concretions of crystalline and frequently 
internally radiateci dolomite. The Magnesian Limestone runs as a thick 
persistent zone down the east of England. It is represented on the^ 
Lancashire and Cheshire side by bright red and variegated sandstone 
covered by a thin group of red marls, with numerous thin courses of 
limestone, containing Schizodus, Bakevellia, and other characteristic fossils 
cf the Magnesian Limestone. 

. The Magnesian Limestone group has yielded about 100 species belong- 
ing to 46 genera of fossils— a singularly poor fauna when contrasted with 
fhat of the Carboniferous system below. The brachiopods (9 genera, 21 

3 c 2 
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^ecies) include Productus horriduSyCamarophoriamultiplicata, C. Schlotheimi^ 
Strophaloda QoUfussi^ Lingula Credneri, and Terebratula elongata. The 
lamellibranchs number 16 genera and 31 species, among which Schizodm 
ScUotheimi, BalcevelUa tumtda^ B. antiqua, B. ceratopliaga, Mytilus squa- 
mo8U8j and Area striata are characteristic. The univalves are represented 
by 11 genera and 26 species, including Pleurotomaria and Turbo as common 
genera. Fishes have been obtained chiefly in the Marl Slate, to the 
number of 21 species belonging to 8 gencia, of which Paleeoniscm is the 
chief. These small ganoids are closely related to some which haunted 
the lagoons of the Carboniferous period. Some reptilian remains have 
been obtained from the gionp, particularly Proterosaurus Speneri, P, 
Uuxleyi, and Lopidotosaurus Duffii. 

Murchison and Harkne.ss have classed as Upper Permian ceriain red 
sandstones with thin pai tings of i ed shale, and an underlying band of red 
and green marls and gypsum. These rocks, seen at 8t. Bees, near White- 
haven, resting on a magnesian limestone, have not yet yielded any fossils. 

Germany, &c. — The “Dyas” type of the system attains a great 
development along the flank of the Ilaiz Mountains, also in Thuringia, 
Haxony, Bavaiia, and Bohemia. On the south side of the Harz it is 
grouped into the following subdivisions : 

. fAnhydrite, gypsum, rock-salt, mail, dolomite, fetid shale, and limestone. 

^ The amoi phou.s gypsum is the chief member of this group ; the limestone 
g 13 sometimes full ot bitumen. 

O Orystallmo granular (Itauclmacle) and fine sandy (Asche) dolomite (0 to 
.fl-l 65 foot) 

Zcclisteiii, an argillaceous thin-bedded compact limestone 15 to 80 (some- 
^ times oven 90; feet thick. 

« Kupferschiefer— a black bituminous shale not more than about 2 feet thick. 

^ tZechstein-conglomerate, and calcaieous sandstone. 

4 , [Upper.— Conglomerates (quartz-porphyry conglomerate) and sandstone, with 
associated melaphyres and tufls. 

gjj eu Middle. — Red clays, shales, and fine shaly sandstones, with bands of quartz- 
.a o- conglomerate and earthy limestone. Molaphyre and porphynto masses 
3 ^ intercalated. 

J Lower.— Shaly sandstones, shales (with bituminous bauds), and con- 

^ glomeratcs. 

The name “ Rothliegendo ” or “ Rothtodtliegende (red-layer oricd- 
dead -layer) was given by the miners because their ores disappeared in the 
red rocks below the copper-hearing Kupferschiefer. The coarse con- 
glomerates have been referred by Ramsay to a glacial origin, like those 
of the Abberloy Hills. They attain the enormous thickness of 6000 feet 
or more in Bavaria. One of the most interesting features of the foi- 
mation is the evidence of the contemporaneous outpouring of great 
sheets of quartz-porphyry, granite-porphyry, porphyrite, and melaphyrc, 
with abundant in tei stratifications of various tufls, not unfrequently en- 
closing organic remains. From the very nature of its component 
materials, the Rothliegende is comparatively barren of fossils ; a few 
•feins, calamites, and remains of coniferous trees are found in it, particu- 
larly towards the base, where indeed they form, in the Mansfeld district, 
a coal-seam about 6 feet thick. 

The plants, all of teirestrial growth, on the whole resemble generically 
the Carboniferous flora, but seem to be nearly all specifically distinct. 
They include forms of Calamites ((7. gigas), Asterophyllitest and ferns of the 
genera Sphenoptem^ AUthoptms, Nmropteris, Odontopteris, with well* 
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preserved silioified stems of tree-ferns {Psamiius^ TuhicauUs), The 
conifer WalcMa (W, piniformk) is specially oharaotoristio. Fish remains 
occur sparingly (Amhhjpterm, Palseoniscusy Acanthodea), and traces' of 
labyrinthodonts (Archegosaurua Decheni) have been met with. 

The Zechstein group is characterized by a suite of fossils like those of 
the Magnesian Limestone group of England. The Kupfersohiefer con- 
tains numerous fish (Palaeoniamia Freialeheni, Platyaomua gihboaua, &o.) and 
remains of plants (coniferous loaves and fruits and sea- weeds). This 
deposit is believed to have been laid down in some enclosed sea-basin, the 
waters of which, probably fiom the rise of mineral springs connected 
with some of the volcanic foci of the time, were so charged with metallic 
salts in solution as to become unfit for the continued existence of animal 
life. The dead fish, plants, &c., by their decay, gave rise to reduction 
and precipitation of these salts as sulphides, which thoieupon enclosed 
and replaced the organic forms, and peimeated the mud at the bottom. 
This old sea-floor is now the widely extended band ot copper-slate which 
has so long and so extensively been worked along the flanks of the Harz. 
After the formation of the Kupfersohiefer the area must have been once 
more covered by clearer water, for the Zechstein contains a number of 
organisms, among which Productua liorriduay Spirifera iindulata, Strophaloaia 
Goldfuaaii ScMzodua ohacurua, and Feneatella retfformia are common. Re- 
newed unfavourable conditions are indicated by the dolomite, gypsum, 
and rock-salt which succeed. Reasoning upon similar phenomena 
as developed in England, Ramsay has connected them with the abundant 
labyrinthodont footprints and other evidences of shores and land, as well 
as the small number and dw'arfed forms of the shells in the Magnesian 
Limestone, and has speculated on the occniience of a long “continental 
period ” in Europe, during one epoch of which a number of salt inland 
seas existed wherein the Fermian rocks were accumulated. Ho compares 
those de]posits to what may be supposed to be forming now in parts of 
the Caspian Sea. 

In Bohemia (pp. 748, 754^ and Moravia, where the Permian system is 
extensively developed, it has oeen divided into three groups. (1) A lower 
set of conglomerates, sandstones, and shales, sometimes bituminous. These 
strata contain diftused copper ores and abound here and there in remains 
of land-plants and fishes. (2) A middle group of felspathic sandstones, con- 
glomerates, and micaceous shales, with vast numbers of silicified tree- 
stems {Amncaritea, Paaroniua). (3) An upper group of red clays and sand- 
stones, with bituminous shales. Eruptive rocks (melaphyre, porphyrite, 
tfeo.) are associated with the whole formation. A zone of red sandstones and 
conglomerates found on both sides of the Alps below recognized Triassic 
beds is referred to the Permian system. In the southern Tyrol it includes 
the well-known mass of red porphyry of Botzen with its associated 
breccias, tufis, and red-sandstones. 

Russia.^ — The second or “ Permian ” typo attains an enormous de- 
velopment in Eastern Europe. Its nearly horizontal strata cover by far tha 
largestpart of European Russia. They consist of sandstones, marls, shales, 
conglomerates, limestones (often highly dolomitic), gypsum, rock-salt, 
find thin seams of coal. In the lower and more sandy half of this series of 
strata remains of land-plants (^Calamitea gigaa, Cyclopteria, Pecoptena, &o.), 

\ See “ Russia and Ural Mountains,” Murchison, Do Verneuil, and Keyserling: Ito, 
2 vola., 1845. 
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fishes (Palseonisms), and labyrinthodonts occur, hut some intcrstralified 
hands yield Productm Cancrini and other marine shells. The rocks are 
over wide regions impregnated with copper ores. The upper half of the 
series consists of clays, marls, limestones, gypsum, and rock-salt, with 
numerous marine mollusca like those of the Zeohstein (Productm Cancrini^ 
P, horridm, Camarophoria Schhiheimi), hut with intercalated hands 
containing land-plants. It would therefore appear that terrestrial and 
marine conditions must have frequently alternated in Eastern Europe 
during the deposition of the Permian system of that region. 

Prance.— On the east of France, and stretching intermittently 
northwards along the flanks of the Vosges, and eastwards into the Black 
Forest, the Permian system is represented hy two massive formations, a 
lower group of red sandstones, clays, and conglomerates 400 to 600 feet 
thick, equivalent to the Rothliegende, and an upper group composed of 
pebbly felspathic sandstone (Gies des Vosges) with vegetable impressions. 
As already stated, it is probable that the strata overlying the highest 
coal-measures in some of the numerous basins scattered over the central 
tracts of France should be rcfeiTed to the Permian system. The most 
remarkable of these tracts yet exploied is that of Autun, in which a mass of 
sandstones, conglomerates, and shale, often abundantly bituminous, occurs, 
of unknown, but of great thickness, for a portion of it was bored through 
to a depth of 410 metres (1345 feet). It contains a bed of magnesian 
limestone two feet thick. It is specially characterized by its fishes and 
the remaikablo series of reptilian remains described by M. Gaudry.^ 

North America. — The Permian system is hardly represented at all in 
this part of the globe. In Kansas certain red and green clays, sandstones, 
limestones, conglomerates, and beds of gypsum lie conformably on the 
Carboniferous system, and contain a few genera and species of molluscs 
(BaJcevelUaj Myalina, &o.) which occur in the European Permian rooks. It 
has recently been urged, however, that the upper part of the Appalachian 
coal-field should be regarded as belonging to the Permian system. These 
strata, termed the “ Upper Barren Measures,” are upwards of 1000 feet 
thick. At their base lies a massive conglomeiatio sandstone, above which 
come sandstones, shales, and limestones, with thin coals, the whole becom- 
ing very red towards the top. Professors W. M. Fontaine and J. U. 
White have shown that out of 107 plants examined by them from these 
strata 22 are common to the true Pennsylvanian Coal-measures and 28 to 
the Permian rooks of Europe ; that even where the species are distinct 
they are closely allied to known Permian forms ; that the ordinary Coal- 
measure flora is but poorly represented in the “ Barren Measures,” while 
on the other hand vegetable types appear of a distinctly later time, forms 
of Pecopteris, CalUpteridium, and Saporiaea foreshadowing characteristic 
plants of the Jurassic period. These authors likewise point to the in- 
dications furnished by the strata themselves of important changes in the 
physical condition of the American area, and to the remarkable paucity of 
animal life in these beds as in the red Permian rocks of Europe. The 
‘evidence at present before us seems certainly in favour of regarding the 
upper part of the Appalachian coal-fields as representing the reptUiferons 
beds overlying the Cfoal-measures at Autun and their equivalents.’^ 

* Delafond, BuU. 8oo. 6^61. France, iv. (8e s^rX p. 727. Gaudry, Op. cU. 

(3e «^.), p. 62. , 

* “ On the Pennian or Ihtper Carboniferous Flora of W. Virginia and S. W. Pennsyl- 
vania,” Second Geol Surv. Penn. Report, p.p. 1880. 
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PART III. Mesozoic or Secondary. 

Section I. Triassic and Rheetic. 

It has been already mentioned that the great mass of red rocks, 
which in England overlie the Carboniferous system, were formerly 
classed together as New Red Sandstone, but are now ranged in two 
systems. We have considered the lower of these under the name of 
Permian. The general facies of organic remains in that division is 
still decidedly Palaeozoic, Its brachiopods and its plants connect 
it with the Carboniferous rocks below. Hence it is placed at the 
close of the long series of Palaeozoic formations. \Vjien, however, 
we enter the upper division of the red rocks, though the general 
lithological characters remain very much as in the lower group, the 
fossils hring before us the advent of the great Mesozoic flora and 
fauna. This group therefore is puu at the base of the Mesozoic or 
Secondary series, though in some regions, as in England, no very 
satisfactory line of demarcation can always be drawn between 
Permian and Triassic rocks. The term Trias was suggested by tho 
fact that in Germany the group consists of three well-marked sub- 
divisions. But the old name, New Red Sandstone, is lamiliarly 
retained by many geologists in England. The word Trias, like 
Dyas, is unfortunately chosen, for it elevates a mere local character 
into an importance nhich it docs not deserve. The threefold sub- 
division, though so distinct in Germany, disappears elsewhere. 


§1. General Characters. 

As the term Trias arose in Germany, so the development of the 
Triassic rocks in that and adjoining parts of Europe has been 
accepted as the normal type of the system. There can be little 
doubt, however, that though this type is best known, and has been 
traced in detached areas over the centre and west of Europe, from 
Saxony to the north of Ireland, reappearing even among the 
eastern States of North America, it must be looked upon as a local 
phenomenon. This assertion commends itself to our acceptance, 
when we reflect upon the nature of tho strata of the central 
European Triassic basins. These rocks consist for the most part of 
bright red sandstones and clays or marls, with layers, nodules, or 
yeinings of gypsum, beds of rock-salt, bands and massive beds of 
limestone, often dolomitic. Such an association of materials points 
to isolated basins of deposit, to which the sea found occasional access, 
and in which the water underwent concentration, until its gypsum 
and salt were thrown down. That the intervals of diminished 
salinity, during which the sea renewed, and perhaps maintained, a 
<JOnnection with the basins, were occasionally of some duration, is 
shown by the thickness and fossiliferou? nature of the limestones. 
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It is evident, however, that in this, as in all other geological 
periods, the prevalent type of sedimentation must have been that of 
the open sea. Though traces of the thoroughly marine equivalents 
of the red rocks of the basins have been less frequently detected, 
enough has been observed to reveal some of the general characters of 
the deposits and life of the Triassic sea. In the Alps masses of 
limestone and dolomite, with sandstones and shales, attaining a 
united thickness of many thousand feet, are replete with a marine 
fauna, in which have been identified organisms that occur also in 
Triassic rocks of Northern Siberia, the Himalaya Mountains, New 
Zealand, and the Sierra Nevada on the Pacific slope of North 
America. 

Life. — A more or less marked palaeontological break occurs 
between the top of the Palaeozoic and the base of the Mesozoic 
formations, though this break has been found not to be so complete 
or universal as was at one time supposed. If the ordinary marine 
deposits of the time should yet be more extensively discovered and 
searched, the hiatus would no doubt bo still further reduced. 

The flora of the Triassic period appears to have consisted 



Fio. 358.— T^nioptebis vittata Fig. 359.— Equisetum oolumnabe 

(Biongu.XJ). (Brongu.) a). 


mainly of fems (some of them arborescent), equisetums, conifers, and 
oycads. Among the fems a few Carboniferous genera (Peeo^ims, 
Oyclopkris) still survive, but new forms have appeared— 
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AerostichiteSf Glathrojoteris, Crematopteris, Sagenopteris. The earliest 
undoubted horse-tail reeds occur in this system. Here they are 
represented by the two genera Equmtum (Fig. 359) and Sehizo- 
neura. The latter genus died out in the Jurassic period, but the 
former is still represented by twenty-five living species. The conifers 
are represented by Voltziay the cypress-like or spruce-like twigs of 
which are specially characteristic organisms of the Trias (Fig. 360), 
and by Albertia. But the most distinctive feature in the flora of 
the earlier Mesozoic ages ivas the great development of cycadaceous 
vegetation. The most abundant genus is Pterophijllum ; others are 
Zamitesj Pterozamites, Podozamites, Olozamites. So typical are these 



Fig. 3G0.— Voltzia iieteropiiylla (Biougn.). 


plants that the Mesozoic formations have been classed as belonging 
lothe^AgeofCycads.” 

The fauna is exceedingly scanty in the red sandy and marly 
strata of the central European Trias, and comparatively poor in forms, 
though often abundant in individuals in the calcareous zones of tl\e 
same region. From the Alpine development a much more varied 
suite of organisms has been disinterred. Some of the Alpine lime- 
stones are full of foraminifera. Corals abound in some localities in 
the same rocks. Echinoderms are plentiful among the limestones, 
particularly crinoid-stems, of which these rocks are in some cases 
almost wholly composed. One of the most characteristic fossils of 
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the Musohelkalk is^the Encrinus Uliiformis (Fig. 361). Species of 
urchins (Cidaris) are common in the Alpine Trias. The more 
frequent brachio^ds are species of Terebratula {T, vulgaris^ Beizia^ 
Spiriferaf and MhynchoneUa. Of the lamellibranchs one of the 
most distinctively Triassic is Myophoria {M. vulgaris^ M. Ke/ersteini, 
M, Whatleyea) ; species of Pecten (P. ImvigatuSy P. discites), Daonelhi 



Fig. 361.— Tbiassio Fossils. 

a, Ceraiites nodosus (De Haan.); 6, Estheria minuta (Gold.); c, Pullastra arenicola 
(Strickland) (nat. size and enlarged) , d, Encrinus liliiformis (Schloth.) (nat. size) : 
e, Nautilus bidorsatus (Schloth.) (i). 

Momtisy Limay GerviUia, Avicvlay Gardium, Carditay Nuctday 
Cassianellay Pullastra (Fig. 361) likewise mark different zones in the 
system. Among gasteropo^ )^e find representatives of the genera 
Lodsonemay Chmmtziay NcUiea, Naticellay TvrriteUay and others. 
In no feature is the contrast between the palaeontological poverty of 
the German, and the richness of the Alpine Trias so marked as in 
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the development of cephalopods in the respeotive regions. In the 
former area the nautili are represented chiefly by a few species of 
Nautilus {N. bidorsafusy Fig. 361), and the ammonites by species of 
Ceratites (G. nodosusy Fig. 361, C. semipartitus). In the Alpine lime- 
stones, however, there occurs a profusion of cephalopod forms, among 
which a remarkable commingling of Palaeozoic and Mesozoic types 
is noticeable. The genus Orthoeeras, so typical of the Palaeozoic 
rocks, has never yet been met with in the German Triassic areas ; but 
it appears in the Alpine Trias in species which do not differ much 
from those of the older formatiots. Side by side with these survivals 
of Palaeozoic time we find numerous representatives of the 
distinctively Mesozoic tribe of AmmoniteSy of which characteristio 
species are A. {Arcestes) Studeriy A. (Arcestes) multilobatuSy A, 
[Armies) neortusy A. [Trachyceras) Aon, A. (Trachyeeras) Muemteriy 
A. (Pinacoceras) ^ Metternichiiy A. (Phylloceras) Jarhas, Ceratites 
(several species, but without G. nodosus). The fishes of the Triassic 
period have been but sparingly preserved; among the remains 
at present known are species of the genera Gyrolepis, PhoUdo’’ 
phorusy Hyhodusy Aerodus, &c. The ancient order of Labyrinthodonts 
still flourished ; numerous prints of their feet have been observed on 
surfaces of sandstone beds, and the bones of some of them have 
been found [Trematosaurusy Mastodonsaurus). Bones and some- 
times even nearly entire skeletons of several lacertilian reptiles 
have also been discovered, the most important genera being Telerpeton, 
Eyperodapedony and Bhynohosaurus. The earliest deinosaurs yet 
known occur in this system (TheeodontosauruSy Teratosaurus, Pedseo- 
saurusy Gladyodon, &c.).^ They appear to have walked mainly 
on their hind legs, the prints of their hind feet occurring in great 
abundance among the red sandstones of Connecticut. Many of 
them had three bird-like toes and left foot-prints quite like those 
of birds. Others had four or even five toes, and attained an 
enormous size, for a single foot-print sometimes measures twenty 
inches in length. The earliest forms of crocodiles likewise occur 
among Triassic rocks in the genera Stagonolepis and Belodon. It 
has Deen supposed that evidence of the existence of Triassic 
birds is furnished by the three-toed foot-prints just referred 
to. But probably these are mostly if not entirely the tracks of 
deinosaurs, the absence of two pairs of prints in each track being ac- 
counted for by the bird-like habit of the animals in the use of their 
bind feet in walking. One of the most noteworthy facts in the 
palaeontology of the Trias is the occurrence in this system of the 
first relics of mammalian life. These consist of detached teeth and 
lower jaw-bones, referred to small marsupial animals allied to the 
MyrmecohiuSy or Banded Ant-eater of New South Wales. The 
European genus is Microlestes [Hypsiprimnopsis), In the Trias of 
North, Cardina an allied form has been described under the name 
of Dromathmu/m, 

* See ott deinosaurs of the Trias, Huxley, Q. J. Geol. 8oo. xxvi. 32. 
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§2. Local Development. 

Britain.^ — Triassio rocks occupy a largo area of the low plains in the 
centre of England, ranging thence northwards along the flanks of the 
Carboniferous tracts to Lancaster Bay, and southwards by the head of 
the Bristol Channel to the south-east of Devonshire. They have been 
arranged in the following subdivisions : 


Rlisetic 

Upper Trias 
or Keiipor. 

Middle . . 


Lower Trias 
or Bunter. 


Penarth beds. — Red, green, and grey marls, and “ White Lias.” 

New Red Marl.— Red and grey shales and marls, with bods 
of rock-salt and gypsum {Esthena and Foramini/era). 

Lower Keuper Sandstone. — Thinly laminated micaceous sand- 
stones and marls (waterstones), jiaasing downwards into white, 
brown, or reddish sandstones, with a base of calcareous con- 

, glomerate or breccia. 

Wanting in England (Muschelkalk of Germany). 

Upper Mottled Sandstone. — Soft bright-red and vai legated 
sandstones, without pebbles. 

Pebble-beds.— Harder reddish-brown sandstones with quartzose 
pebbles, passing into conglomerate ; with a base of calcareous 
breccia. 


Lower Mottled Sandstone. — Soft bright-red and variegated 
, sandstone, without pebbles. 


Like the Permian red rocks below, the sandstones and marls of the 
Triassio series are almost barren of organic remains. Extraordinary 
differences in the development of their several membois occur, even 
within the limited area of England, as may be seen from the subjoined 
table, which shows the variations in thickness from north-west to south- 
east : 



Lancashire 
au<i W 
Cheshire 

Staffordshire. 

Lcicestcr- 
shlie and 
Warwick, 
shiie 


Feet 

Feet, 

Feet. 

^ / Red marl 

3000 

800 

700 

jveuper. ^ Lower Keuper sandstone 

1 450 

200 

150 

1 Upper mottled sandbtone 

, 500 

! 50-200 

absent 

Bunter. < Pebble bods . 

1 600-750 

100-300 

0-100 

1 Lower mottled sandstone 

200-500 

0-100 

1 absent 


Hence we observe that, while towards the north-west the Triassio 
rocks attain a maximum depth of 5200 feet, they rapidly come down to 
a fifth or a sixth of that thickness as they pass towards the south-east. 
South-westwards, however, they swell out in Devon and Somerset to 
probably not less than 2500 or 3000 feet.^ Recent borings in the soutb- 
oastem counties show that the Triassio rooks are there absent altogether. 
It is evident that the source of supply of the sediment lay towards the 
north or north-west. This is further borne out by the character of the 
pebble-beds. These are coarsest towards the north, and, besides local 

* See E. Hull, “Permian and Triaasic Rocks of Eugland,” Geological Survey 
Memoirs, 1^69 ; H. B. Woodward, GeoL Mag. ; 1874, p. 385 ; Ussher, Q. J. Geol Soc. 
xxxii. 367; xxxiv. 459; Etheridge, Op. cit. xxvi. 174; A. Irving, GeoU Mag. 1874, 
p. 314; 1877, p. 809; W. T. Aveline, Op. cit. 1877, p. 880. 

* Ussher, Q. J. Geol. Soo. xxxii. 392. 
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inateiials, contain abund.int rolled pebbles of quaitz which have 
evidently been derived from some previous conglomerate, probably from 
some of the Old Red Sandstone masses now removed or concealed. The 
Trias rests with a more or leas decided unconformability on the rooks 
underneath it, so that, although the general physical conditions as re- 
gards climate, geography, and sedimentation, which prevailed in the 
Permian period still continued, terrestrial movements had, in the mean- 
while, taken place, whereby the Permian sediments were generally up- 
raised and exposed to denudation. Hence the Trias rests now on 
Permian, now on Carboniferous, and sometimes even on Cambrian rocks. 
Moreo\er, the upper parts of the Triassic series overlap the lower, so 
that the Keuper groups repose successively on Permian and Carboniferous 
rooks. 

The beds of rock-salt in the English Trias have long been profitably 
worked. The uppermost subdivision of the Keuper, consisting of red 
marls, has a wide distribution, for it can bo traced from the coast of 
Lancashire to the Bristol Channel, and covers a larger area of surface in 
the central counties than the rest of the Trias and the whole of the 
Permian sandstones combined. Even as far south as the coast of Devon- 
shire, it contains casts of the cubical spaces once occupied by crystals of 
common salt. But in Cheshire the salt occurs in two or more beds, of 
which the lower is sometimes upwards of 100 feet thick. It is a 
crystalline substance, usually tinged yellow or red from intermixture of 
clay and peroxide of iron, but is tolerably pure in the best parts of the 
beds, where the proportion of chloride of sodium is as much as 98 per 
cent. Through the bright red marls with which the salt is interstrati- 
fied there run bands of gypsum, somewhat irregular in their mode of 
occurrence, sometimes reaching a thrckness of 40 feet and upwards. Thin 
seams of rock-salt likewise occur among the led marls. 

As compared with the Trias of Germany and France the most dis- 
tinctive feature of the English development of the system is the absence 
of the central calcareous and dolomitic member. It will be observed, 
indeed, from the foregoing table that a zone of calcareous conglomerate 
or breccia is fiequently observable m central England at the base of the 
Keuper groups. In the Bristol area a remarkable dolomitic conglomerate, 
marking a shore line in Triassic times, occupies perhaps the same position. 
It averages 20 feet in thickness, but rises here and theie into clifis 40 or 
50 feet high. It has yielded two genera of Deinosaurs, Palseosaurm and 
Thecodontosaurus} (See pp. 486, 493.) 

The organic remains of the English Bunter and Keuper aie com- 
paratively few, as the conditions for at least animal life must have been 
oxtremely unfavourable in the waters of the ancient Dead Sea wherein 
these red rocks were accumulated. The land possessed a vegetation 
■which, from the fragments yet known, seems to have consisted in large 
measure of cypress-like coniferous iiees (Voltzia, Walcliia), with calamites 
on the lower more marshy grounds. The red marl group contains in 
some of its layers numeious valves of the little ciustacean Estheria 
'fninuta, and a solitary species of lamellibranch, Pullastra arenicola. A 
mimber of teeth, spines, and sometimes entire skeletons of fish have 
^en obtained (^Dipteronotm cyphus^ Palseoniscus superstes, Hybodus Keuperij 
^crodm minimus, Sphenonchus minimus, Lophodus, &c.). The bones, and 

‘ Etheridge, Q. J, Geol. Soe. xxvi. 174. 
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still more frequently the footprints, of labyrinthodont and even of 
saurian reptiles occur in the Keuper beds — Lahijrinthodon (4 species), 
Cladyodon Lloydii, Syperodapedon, Palseosaurm^ Teratosaurm, Thecodmto~ 
saurus, JRhyncJwsauruSf and footprints of Cheirotherium. The remains of the 
small marsupial Microlestea have likewise been discovered. 

At the top of the Eed Marl certain thin-bedded strata form a 
gradation upwards into the base of the Jurassic system. As their 
colours are grey and blue, and contrast with the red marls on which 
they repose conformably, they were formerly classed without hesitation 
in the Jurassic series. Egerton, however, showed that, fiom the 
character of their included fish remains, they had more palseontological 
affinity with the Trias than with the Lias. Subsequent research, 
particularly among the Ehaetic Alps and elsewhere on the Continent, 
brought to light a great series of strata of intermediate characters 



Fig. 3G2. — liu^Tio Fossils. 

G, Canlinm rlifcticuni (Mcrian.); b, Avicula contorta (Portloclc); c, Pccten] 
valonicnbis (Defiance). 

between the previously recognized Trias and Lias. These results led to 
renewed examination of the so-called beds of passage in England, whicli 
were found to be truly representative of the massive formations of tlio 
Tyrolese and Swiss Alps. They are therefore now known as Eheetic, 
(sometimes as Infra-Lias) and are usually classed as the uppermost 
member of the Trias, but offering evidence of the gradual approach of 
tljo physical geography and characteristic fauna and flora of the Jurassic 
period. 

The Ehsetio beds extend as a continuous though very thin band at the 
top of the Trias, from the coast of Yorkshire across England to Lyme 
Eegis on the Dorsetshire shores. They occur in scattered patches even 
up as far as Carlisle, and westwards on both sides of the Bristol Channel. 
Their thickness, on the average, is probably not more than 50 feet, 
though it rarely increases to 150 feet. They consist of thin-bedded grey 
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and dark shales and clays, with bands of light-coloured limestone. One 
of their most important subdivisions is the so-called Bone-bed — a 
pyritous, micaceous, and occasionally rippled sandstone, sometimes in 
several bands, abounding in fish bones, teeth, coprolites, and other 
organic remains. A similar bone-bed reappears on the same horizon in 
Hanover, Brunswick, and Franconia. The grey marly beds in the lower 
portion of the series have yielded remains of Microlestes antiquiis and M. 
Bhseticm. Among the reptilian fossils are some precursors of the gieat 
forms which distinguished the Jurassic period {Ichthyosaurus and 
Plesiosaurus). The fishes include Acrodus minimus, Ceratodus altus (and 
five other species), Hyhodus mimyr, Nemacanthus monilifer, &o. Some of 
the lamellibranchs (Fig. .‘162) are specially characteristic; such are 
Cardium Bhseticum, Avicula contorta, Pecten Valoniensis, and Pullastra 
arenicola.^ 

Central Europe. — The Trias is one of the^most compactly dis- 
tributed geological formations of Europe. Its main area extends as a 
great basin from Basel down to the plains of Hanover, traversed 
along its centre by the course of the Rhine, and stretching from the 
flanks of the old high grounds of Saxony and Bohemia on the east 
across the Vosges Mountains into France. This must have been a great 
inland sea, out of which the Harz Mountains, and the high grounds 
of the Eifel, Hundsruck, and Taunus probably rose as islands. To the 
westward of it the Palteozoio area of the north of France and Belgium 
had been raised up into land.^ Along the margin of this land rod con- 
glomerates, sandstones, and clays were deposited, which now appear hero 
and there reposing unconformably on the older formations. Traces of 
what were probably other basins occur eastward in the Carpathian 
district, in the west and south-east of France, and over the eastern half 
of the Spanish peninsula. But these areas have been considerably 
obscured, sometimes by dislocation and denudation, sometimes by the 
overlap of more recent formations. In the region between Marseilles 
and Nice Triassic rocks cover a considerable area. Thev contain feeble 
representatives of the gres higarre or Bunter beds, and of the marnes 
irisees or Keuper division, separated by a calcareous zone believed to 
be the equivalent of the Muschelkalk of Germany. Their highest 
platform, the Rhmtic or Infra-Lias, contains a shell bed abounding in 
Avicula contorta, and is traceable throughout Provence.^ 

In the great German Triassic basin the deposits are as shown in the 
subjoined table ; 

o [Rh»tic (Infra-Lias).“Grey sandy clays and fine-grained sandstones, contain- 
B I Pguisetum, Airplenites, and cycads ^amites, Pteroj^hyllum), sometimes 
Jq J forming thin seams of coal — Cardium ahsetioum, Avicula contoi ta, Estkeria 
^ ' mimta, Nothosaurus, Trematosaurm, Belodon, and Microlestes antiquus.* ** 

* Strickland, Proc. Geol. Soc. iii. part ii. p. 585. E. B. Tawny, Q. J. Geol, Soc, 
xxii. p. 69 ; P, B. Brodie, Op. cit. p. 93 ; P. M. Burton, xxiii. p. 315 ; 0. Moore, xyi. 
P- 483; xxiii. p. 459; xxxvii. pp. 67, 459; W. J. Harrison, xxxii. p. 212; P, M. Duncan, 

**hi* p. 12 ; J. W. Davis, xxxvii. p 414. 

* This land, according to MM. Comet and Briart, rose into peaks 16,000 to 20,000 
feet high I 

. * Hiibert, BuU. 8oo. Geol, France (2e «^.), xix. p. 100. Dieulafait, Ann. Soi. Geol, 
p. 337. 

, * Theiluicttia contorta zone (see Dr. A. von Dittmar, “Die Contorta-Zone,” Mimich, 
1864) ranges from the Carpathians to the north of Ireland and from Sweden to the hills 
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/Bunte Keupermergel, Gypskeuper.—Bright red and mottled marls, with 
I beds of gypsum and rock-salt lu some places where sandstones appear 
I they contain numerous plants (Equisetum columnare, Flerophyllum, &c.) 
I and labyrinthodont and nsh remains. 300 to 1000 feet, ’ 

S/Lettenkohle, Kohlenkeuper.— Grey sandstones and dark marls and clays, 
with abundant plants, sometimes forming thin seams of an earthy hardly 
3 workable coal (Lettenkohle). The plants include, besides tliose above 
^ mentioned, the conifers Arauearioxylon Thuringicum, VoUzia heter^hylln, 
&G. Some of the .vhales are crowded with small ostracorl Crustacea (E^fheria 
mimta). Remains of fish (Ceratodus) and of the Mastodonsaurus Jasgen 
\ have been obtained. About 230 feet 

/Upper Limestone (true Muschelkalk) in thick beds with argill^ous partings. 

/ —It abounds in organic remains, among which Nautilus hidorsatm, Lima 
I striataf Myophona vulgaris^ Trigomdus Sandbergeri, and Tenhatnln 
I vulgaris are specially characteristic, with Encrinus liliifoimis in the 
I lower and Ceratites nodosus in the upper port of the rock. It is a marine 
a I formation, sometimes almost wholly made up of crinoid stems. 200 to 
^ / 400 feet. 

" Middle Limestone and Anhydi itc, consisting of dolomites with anhydrite, 
gypsum, and rock-salt. Nearly devoid of organic remains, though bone.s 
and teeth of sauiians have been found 200 to 400 feet. 

Lower Limestone (Wclleukalk), consisting of limestones and dolomites, but 
on the whole poor in fossils, save in the limestone bands, some of which 
. form a lower zone full of Encrinus hhi/oimis, while a higher zone is 
\ characterized by Myophona oihtcidans, 100 to .'iOO feet, 

/Upper (Roth). — Red and green marls, with gypsum in the lower pait. 2o0 
I to 300 feet (Myophoria costata ) 

Middle. — Coarse-gt .lined sandstones, sometimes inoolierent ( ro?tria*8arid- 
stones), with wayboards of JKs/kena-shale. 

Lower. — Fine reddish argillaceous sandstone (Qrbs des Vosges), often mica- 
^ ceous and fissile, with occasional interstratincations of dolomite and of the 
■g ( marly oolitic limestone called “Rogcnstcin.” 

The Bunter division is usually barren of organic remains. The plants 
already known include Equisetum arenaceum, one or two ferns, and a few 
conifers (Albertia and VoUzia). The lamellibrancli Myophoria costata is 
found in the upper division all over Geimany. Numerous footprints occur 
on the sand-stones, and the bones of labynuthodonts us well as of lish have 
\ been obtained 


Alpine Trias. ^ — The Trias attains an enormous development in tlio 
eastern Alps, where it bears evidence of having originated under very 
different conditions from those of the Trias in Germany. The great 
thickne.ss of its limestones, and their unequivocally marine organisms, 
show that it must have accumulated in opener water, which remained 
clear and comparatively free from inroads of sandy and muddy sediment. 
It possesses, moreover, a high interest as being a massive formation of 
marine origin formed between Permian and Jurassic times, and contain- 
ing, as already stated, a remarkable blending of true Palaeozoic organisms 
with others as characteristically Mesozoic. Including the Khaetio de- 
posits it is divided into three great series ; 


of Lombardy. lu northern and western Europe it forms part of a thin littoral or shallow- 
water formation, which over the region of the Alps expands into a massive calcareous 
seiies, which accumulated in a deeper and cleaier sea. It is well developed also in 
northern Italy. See Stoppani, “G^ologie et Paleontologie des Conches k Avicula 
Oontorta en Lombardie,” Milan, 1881. On the plants of the Rhietio beds of Scania, see 
G. de Saporta, Ann. Sci. Giol. (1877). 

* See Giimbel, “ Geog. Besebreib. des Bayerisch. Alpen,” 1861 ; Stur, “ Geologie der 
Stoiermark,” 1871; E, yon Moisisovics, Jahrh. Oeol. Eeichsamtalt. Vienna, 1869, 
1874, 1875, and “Dolomitriffe SUutirols und Venetiens,” 1878, aiul memoirs by Richt- 
hofen, Von Hauer, Laube, Siiss, and others in the Jahrh. Oeol. ^ichsamtaHt. ; Von 
Hauer's “ Die Geologie," p. 358, et seq. 
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S -6«sm bed* (Gervlllia beds, Azzwol* group of Lomb^ 7 ).-D«i 
tSv shales Fossils chieBy small lamelJibranchs and hraehiopods. 
XtiinUmestooo(M6g»lodas-^).-I^rg0 6p6ciesot® 

^me beds are coral-reefs ; certam limestone bands (Stethemberg- 

ttieKLoasenbeds. 

Dwhstem Dolomite (Haupt Dolomit. Opponitzer Dolomit, Seefelder 
Dolomit, Dolomia media of Italy).— A pale, well-bedded, finely 
crystalline rock, splitting into angular fragments in weathering, 
usually unfoBSihferous, but where it passes into lunestone some- 
times full of large bivalves (Megalodus triqueter). 

^ /8rd series of shaly, sandy, and marly rocks, comprising in dif- 

* / ferent localities the following groups of strata— 

Cardita bods, with numerous fossils. Limestone- Alps of 
North Tyrol. 

Gorno and Dossena beds. Lombardy Alps. 

Baibl-beds — shales, marls, &c., comprising abundant or- 
ganisms (plants, crustaceans, cephalopoda, fishes) ; Southern 
Carinthia. 

2nd series.of calcareous and dolomitic rooks, with varying 
local development — 

Potschen Limestone, containing fossils like those of the 
Hallstatt Limestone. 

Hallstatt Limestone— a red and mottled marble which in th#,-* 
Salzkammergut lies on the Zlambach beds. Its foa«®' ' 
chiefly cephaloj^s, some of them of gigantic size, are 
among the most interesting of the Alpine Tnas. 

Wetterstein Limestone and I^lomite, in North Tyrol and the 
Bavarian Alps, lying on the Partnach beds. 

Esino Limestone, characterized by its large gasteropods, nume- 
rous lamellibranchs, and cephalopods. 

Schlem Dolomite, a white saccharoid rock, containing chiefly 
foraminifera, 3280 feet thick, forming picturesque groups of 
^ mountains (Diplopora annulata, Chemnitzia, Natica). 
let series of shaly and marly formations — 

Lunz beds, conteining seams of coal and abundant terrestrial 
plants, and forming the only known fresh-water group in 
the upper Alpine Trias. 

Partnach beds, dark, poorly fossiliferous shales. 

Zlambach beds— marls andhomstone-like limestone, containing 
an abundant fauna with large cephalopods, lamellibranchs, 
and numerous corals. 

St. Gassian beds — calcareous marls lying at St. Cassian, South 
Tyrol, above the Wengen beds, and marked by their extra- 
orainarily rich fauna (37 ammonites, 3 orthoceratites, 205 
gasteropods, 70 lamellibranchs, 33 hraehiopods, 29 e<^ini, 
10 crinoids, 42 corals, and 36 sponges are described). 

Wengen beds— dark shales and tufiE^sandstones with Daonella 
{Hdlohia) Lommeli, FoBidonomya Wengen$w, and Ammonites 
of the Trachyceras ^up, resting on the tuffoceous and 
siliceous Buchenstein beds. 

)2nd. Virgloria Limestone (Wellenkalk) or Alpine Muschelkalk 
I — a series of limestones and dolomites composed of the following 

«'”"r^pha,opod Limestone (Reiflinger Ealk), with numerous 
cepWlopods (Ammomtes (Arcestee) Studeri, Ceratites bino- 
dosus). 

I a. Brachiopod Limestone (Recoarokalk), distinguished by the 
( number of its brachiopods {Betzia trigoneUa^ Spiri/mna 

' Mentxdi^ &c.). 

Ist. Werfen (Groden) Sandstones and Guttenstein Lime- 
stone (Seisser, Campiler Sobiohten). (PUuromya fassaenm, 
Pogidonomya (Jlarai, Avietda vmetiana, Naticella costata, Turbo 
recteeoetatuSy Ceratites cassianus, &o.). These beds may be 
raraUeled with the Roth or uppermort division of the German 
\ Banter. 8 D 
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The lower division of the Alpine Trias ranges through nearly the 
whole mountain-chain, presenting everywhere the same general petro- 
graphical and palaeontological characters. Hence it has been an 
invaluable datum-line from which to unravel the complicated structure 
of that region. 

North America. — Eocks which are regarded as equivalent to the 
European Trias cover a large area in North America. On the Atlantic 
coast they are found in Prince Edward’s Island, New Brunswick, 
and Nova Scotia, in Connecticut, New York, Pennsylvar la, and North 
Carolina. Spreading over an enormous extent of the western territories, 
they cross the Rocky Mountains into California and British Columbia. 
They consist mainly of red sandstones, passing sometimes into con- 
glomerates, and often including shales and impure limestones. A 
distinction may be drawn between the system as developed in the 
eastern and central parts of the continent on the one hand and along 
the Pacific slope on the other. In the former wide region the rocks, 
evidently laid down in inland basins like those of the same period in 
Euiope, are remarkably barren of organic remains. Their fossil contents 
include remains of teriestrial vegetation with footprints and other traces 
of reptilian life, but with hardly any indications of the presence of the 
sea. 

The fossil plants present a general facies like that of the European 
Triassio flora, among them cycads, including some of the European 
species of Pterophyllum. Ferns (Pecopteris^ Neuropteria, Clathroptem), 
calamiteo, and conifers are the predominant forms. The fauna is 
remarkable chiefly for the number and variety of its vertebrates. The 
labyrinthodonts are represented by footprints, from which upwards of 
fifty species have been described. Saurian footprints have likewise been 
recognized ; in a few cases their bones also have been found. Some of 
the vertebrates had birdlike characteristics, among others that of three- 
toed hind feet, which produced impressions exactly like those of birds. 
But as already remarked, it is by no means certain that what have been 
described as “ ornithichnites ” were not really made by deinosaurs. The 
small insectivorous marsupial (DromcUherium)^ above referred to, found in 
the Trias of North Carolina, is the oldest American mammal yet known. 

On the Pacific slope, however, a very different development of the 
Trias occurs. The strata are estimated to attain a thickness of some- 
times as much as 14,000 or 15,000 feet. They contain distinctly marine 
organisms, which include a mingling of such Palaeozoic genera as Spirifera, 
Orthoceras, and Goniaiites, with characteristically Secondary forms, as 
ammonites (Ceratites Saidingeri, Ammonites amsemns, &c.) and bivalves oi 
the genera Halohia, Monotis, Myophoria, &c. 

Asia. — The Trias has a wide extension in this continent. Stiata 
with Ceratites and Orthoceratites occur in Beloochistan, and in the Salt 
Range of the Punjaub. In northern Kashmir and western Tibet a well- 
developed succession of Triassic formations occurs among the Himalayan 
ranges, sometimes exceeding 4000 feet in thickness. It contains many 
of the same species of fossils as occur in the Alpine Trias. Some of i*s 
forms are Ammonites Jloridus, A. diffusus, Halohia Lommeli, Monotis salina'i’X^i 
Megahdon triqueter, while the fresh-water beds (Karharhdri) in tl'® 
Gondwana series of India contain a dislinctly Bunter assemblage e* 
plants, including Voltzia heterophylla and Albertia (near A. speciosa).^ 

« on /1 TUiLnfnrd’g “Geoloflry of India,’* pp. xlvi# 114. 
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Australia.— In New South Wales, Victoria, and Queensland an 
important ooal-bearing series of strata oconis, containing a flora which 
has many affinities with that of the Trias of Europe and of Asia. Among 
its plants are species of Cijclopteris, Oanganwpteris, Qlompteris, Odontopteria^ 
PecopteriSf Sphenopteria^ Tmniopteria^ and Zamitea* 


Section II. — Jurassic System. 

The position of this great series of fossiliferous rocks was first 
recoguized in the geological series in England by William Smith, 
and received the name of “ Oolitic ” from the frequent and character- 
istic oolitic structures of many of its limestones. Lithological names 
being, however, objectionable, the term “Jurassic,” applied by the 
geologists of France and Switzerland to the great development 
of the rocks among the Jura Mountains, has now been universally 
adopted. 

§ 1. General Characters. 

Jurassic rocks have been recognized over a large part of the world. 
But they no longer present that general uniformity of lithological 
character so marked among the Paleeozoic systems. The suite 



Fig. 363.— Jcrassio Ferns (Lower Oolite), 

Sphenopteris trioliomaiioides (Brongn.); b, Tseniopteris major (Lindl. and Hutt.) (f); 
^ Pecopteris dentatus (Lindl. and Hutt.) (nat. size and mag.) ; d, Phlebopteris 
polypodiodes (Brongn.) (nat. size and mag.). 

changes as it passes from England across France, and is 
epl^ed by a distinctly different type in Northern Germany and by 
ttother in the Alps. If we trace tne system further into the Old 

3 D 2 
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World we find it presenting still another aspect in North-Western 
India, while in America the meagre representatives of the European 
development liave again a facies of their own. Hence no generally 
applicable petrographical characters can be assigned to this part 
of the geological record. 

The flora of the Jurassic period, so far as known to us, was 
essentially gymnospermous. The Palasozoic forms of vegetation 
traceable up to the close of the Permian system are here entirely 
absent. Equisetums, so common in the Trias, are still abundant, one 
of them {E. arenaceum) attaining gigantic proportions. Ferns like- 
wise continue plentiful, some of the chief genera being Alethopteris, 
J^henopteris, Phlehopteris, and Okandridium (Tmiopteris). The 
^cads, however, are the dominant forms, in species of Zamites, 



Fia. 364,— Jurassic Cyoads (Lower Oolite). 
a, Williamsonia (Zamia) gigas (Carr) (^ ) ; h, Cycadites lanceolata (Lindl. and Hutt ) 
( 7 ) ; Cycadites (Pterophyllum) pectinoides (Phill.) (nat. and mag.). 


Pterophyllum^ Anomozamites, PterozamiteSy DiooniteSy Podozamites, 
SphenozamiteSy GlossozamiteSy Otozamifes, CycaditeSy Clathraria, Gyeor 
dMeay Zamiostrobus, Beania, GyeadospadiXy Gycadinoearpnis. Conifers 
also are found in some numbers, particularly Araucarians of the 
genera Pachyphyllum and Arauearia, also PiniteSy Brachyphyllim, 
and Thuyites. 

The Jurassic fauna presents a far more varied aspect than that 
of any of the preceding systems. Owing to the intercalation of 
numerous fresh-water, and sometimes even terrestrial, deposits 
among the marine formations, traces of the life of the lakes and 
rivers, as well as of the land itself, have been to some extent 
, embalmed, besides the preponderant marine forms. The conditions 
of sedimentation have likewise been favourable for the preservation 
of a succession of varied phases of marine life. Professor Phillips 
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has directed attention to the remarkable ternary arrangement of the 
English Jurassic series.^ Argillaceous sediments are there succeeded 
by arenaceous, and these by calcareous, after which the argillaceous 
once more recur. No fewer than five repetitions of this succession 
are to be traced from the top of the Lias to the top of tho Port- 
landian. Such an alternation of sediments points to interrupted 
depression of the sea bottom.^ It permitted the growth and preser- 
vation of different kinds of marine organisms in succession over the 
same areas, — at one time sand-banks followed by a growth of coral 
reefs, with abundant sea-urchins and shells, and then by an inroad of 
fine mud, which destroyed the coral-reefs, but in which, as it sank to 
the bottom, the abundant cephalopods and other molluscs of the time 
were admirably preserved. 

A characteristic feature of the Jurassic fauna is the abundance 
of its beds or reefs of coral. During the time of the Corallian 
formation in particular the greater part of Europe appears to have 



Fig. 365. — Jurassic Corals (Middle Oolite), 
o, Isastrsea lielianthoidcs (Goldf.); h, Montlivaltia dispar (Phill.) ; o, Comoseris 
irradians (M. Edw.). 


been submerged beneath a coral sea. Stretching through England 
from Dorsetshire to Yorkshire, these coral accumulations have been 
traced across the Continent from Normandy to the Mediterranean, 
and through the east of France and the whole length of the Jura 
Mountains, and along the flank of the Swabian Alps. The corals 
belonged to the genera Isastrmt Thamnastrmf Thmmilidt Mont- 
Uvaltiaf &c. (Fig. 365). Echinoderms were abundant, particularly 
crinoids of the genera PentaerinuSy Extracrinus (Fig. 366), and 
A^ocrinuSy several forms of star-fishes, and numerous urchins, among 
which the genera AcrosaleniXy Gidaris (Fig, 367), Diademay Echino- 
Irmas, Emipedina, Pseudodiadma, Clypeus, Pygaster, and Pygwus 
were conspicuous. The brachiopods yet found are chiefly species of 
Bhynehonella and Terelratula (Fig. 369) ; the last of the ancient 
group of Spirifers and of the genus Leptmm (Fig. 368) disap^ar 
in the Lias. Among the lamellibranchs some of the more abun- 

^ Oedogy of Oxfordshire, &o., p. 393. * A-iUe, p. 498. 
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dant genera are Avicula, Qermlliay Oryphm, Exogyra, Lima, 
MonotiSf Ostrea, Pecten, Pinna, Astarte, Cardinia, Cardium, Ormlya, 
Eippopodium, Modiola, Myacites, Pholadomya, and Trigonia. Some of 
these genera, particularly the tribe of oysters, are specially charac- 



Fig. 366.— Lias Crinoids. 

a, Pentacrinus basaltiformis (Goldf.) (side view and end view of part of stem) ; 
h, Extracrinus bnarens (Mill )(J). 


teristic, Gryphm, for example, occurring in such numbers in 
some of the Lias limestones as to suggest for these strata the 
name of ‘‘Gryphite Limestone.” Different species of Trigoniai 
a genus now restricted to the Australian seas. 



Cidaris florigemma 
(Phill.)-Corallian. 


are likewise distinctive of horizons in the 
middle and upper part of the system. Many 
of the most abundant gasteropods belong to 
still living genera, as Cerithium, Natiea, Pur- 
pura. But the most important element in the 
molluscan fauna was undoubtedly supplied by 
the cephalopods. In particular the tetra- 
branchiate tribe of Ammonites attained an 
extraordinary exuberance, both in number of 


individuals and in variety of form (see Figs. 
883-7). The dibranchiate division was likewise represented by 
y)ecie8 of cuttle-fish {Teudopm, Beloieuthis, Sepia, but particularly 
nelemniies, which is the preponderating type). No contrast can 
be more marked than between the crustacean fauna of the Jurassic 
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and that of the older systems. The ancient trilobites and eury- 
pterids, as remarked by Phillips, are here replaced by tribes of long- 
tailed ten-footed lobsters and prawns, and of representatives of 
our modern crabs. 

Here and there, particularly in the Jurassic series of Engl,and and 
Switzerland, thin bands occur containing the remains of terrestrial 
insects. The neuropterous forms predominate, including remains 



Fio. 368.-— Lias Bbachiopods, 

a, Leptana Moorei (Dav )(nat, size and enlarged); h, Bpiriferina Walcottii (Sby.). 


of dragon-flies and may-flies. There are also cockroaches and grass- 
hoppers. The elytra and other remains of numerous beetles have 
been obtained belonging to still familiar types {Gurmlionideey 
Materidsey Melolonthidss), The wing of a butterfly {Palseontina 
oolitiea) obtained from the Stonesfield Slate is interesting as being 
the oldest known butterfly. Its nearest living allies are essentially 
tropical American forms.^ Some of the more important genera of 



Fig. 369.—OOL1TIO Brachiopods. 

a, Rhynchonella spinosa (Scbloth ) Q) liower Oolite ; h, Terebratula Phillipeii (Mop.) 
(J), Lower Oolite; c, Rhynchonella pinguis (Roem. ‘O, Middle Oolite, 


fishes are Acrodus, AEchmodus, BapediuSy EyhoduSy Lepidotus, L&pto- 
lepiSy PholidophoruSy Pycnodus, SaurtchfhySy SemionotuSy StrephodusI 
Isehyodus.^ 

The most impressive feature in the life of the J urassic period is 

* A, G, Butler, Oeol. Maa. x. (1873), p. 2; i. 2nd ser. (1874), p. 446. 

* For a liat of Liaasio fishes, see memoir by H. B. Sauvage, Ann. Seiencea Oiol, vL 
(1876). 
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the abundance and variety of the reptilian forms. Mesozoic time 
has been termed the “ Age of Reptiles,” for it witnessed the maxi- 
mum development of reptilian types with the rise and growth of 
whole orders of reptiles which have long since been extinct. The 



Pio, 870.— Liassio Lamellibbanohs. 

a, Grypheea cymbium (Lam.) ; 6, Lima gipntea (Sby.) ; c, Gryphflaa inoum 
(8by.)(^); d, Hippopodium ponderosum (Sby.) (J); e, Poaidonia Bronnii (Goldf.) 
(nat. size). 

first true turtles seem to have made their appearance during this 
period. Numerous fragments of lacertilians haye been obtained. 
Most abundant are the bones of various crocodilian genera, such as 
TdeosauruSf SteneosawuSf and GonioplwUs. TeleosawruSf which occurs 
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in the Yorkshire Lias and the Stonesfield Slate, was a true carni- 
vorous crocodile, measuring about 18 feet in length, and is judged 
by Phillips to have been in the habit of venturing more freely to 
sea than the gavial of the Ganges or the crocodile of the Nile. 
Of the long extinct reptilian types one of the most remarkable 
was that of the enaliosaurs or sea-lizards. One of these, the lohthy^ 



h 

Fio. 371 .— Lower Oolitic Lamellibbanohs. 

a, Nucula Hammeri (Defr ) ; b, Tngonia navia (Lam.) (i) ; c, Mytilua sowerbyanua 
(D’Orb.) (J). 

osaurus (Fig. 377, a), was a creature with a fish-like body, two pairs 
of strong swimming paddles, probably a vertical tail-fin, and a head 
joined to the body without any distinct neck, but furnished with 
two large eyes, having a ring of bony plates round the eyeball, 
and with teeth that had no distinct sockets. Some of the skele- 



a 

Fio. 372.— Middle Oolitic Lamellibbanohs. 
a, Oatrea haatellata (Schloth.) (J) ; 6, Trigonia clavellata (Sby.) (J). 


tons of this creature exceed 24 feet in length. Contemporaneous 
with it was the PMosawvs (Fig. 377, 5), distinguished by its long 
neck, the larger size of its paddles, the smaller size of its head, and 
the insertion of its teeth in special sockets, as in the higher sauriaiw. 
These creatures seem to have haunted the shallow seas of the Liassio 
time, and, varying in species with the ages, to have survived till 
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towards the close of Mesozoic time.^ Another genus, PUosaurus, 
related to the last-named, was distinguishable from it by the short- 
ness of its neck and the proportionately large size of its head. 
Another extraordinary reptilian type was that of the pterosauriaus 
or flying reptiles, which were likewise peculiar to Mesozoic time. 
Those huge winged bat-like creatures had large heads, teeth in 
distinct sockets, eyes like the Ichthyosaurus, one finger of each fore 
foot prolonged to a great length, for the purpose of supporting a 
membrane for flight, and bones, like those of birds, hollow and air- 
filled.^ The best known genus, Pterodactylus (Fig. 378), had a 
short tail and jaws furnished from end to end with long teeth. 
Others were Dimorphodon, distinguished especially by the length 



Fig. 370. — TJppeb Oolitic Lamellibranohs. 


a, Exogyra (Ostrea) virgula (D’Orb ) ; h, Ostrea deltoidea (Sby ) (J) ; c, Astarte Hart- 
’wellensis (Sby.) (i) ; d, (jardium striatulum (Sby.) (J) ; e, Tngonia gibbosa (Sby.) 
(i) ; /. Cardium Assiraile (Sby.) (|). 

of its tail, and Ehamphorhynchus (Fig. 379), also possessing a long 
tail, with a caudal membrane and having formidable jaws, which 
may have terminated in a horny beak. These strange harpy-like 
creatures were able to fly, to shuffle on land, or perch on rocks, 
perhaps even to dive in search of their prey. Lastly, the most 
colossal living beings of Mesozoic time, and, indeed, so far as we 
know, of any time, belonged to the extinct order of Deinosaurs, in 

* On the distribution of the Plesiosaure see a useful table by 0. P. Whidborne 
Q. J. Oeol. 8oc. 1881, p. 480. 

* See Marsh on wings of PterodacWles, Amer. Journ. 8ci. April 1882. The remark- 
able specimen of Bhamphorhynchus phyllurm) from the Soleuhofeti Slate, described 
by this author, possessed a long tail, the last sixteen short vertebra of which supported 
a peculiar caudal membrane which, .kept in an upright position by flexible spines, must 
have an efficient instrument for steering the flight of the creature. 
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which the ordinary reptilian characters were united to others, par- 
ticularly in the hinder part ot‘ the skeleton, like those of birds, 
Among the Jurassic deinosaurs the most important European genera 
are Compsognathus, Megalosaurus (Fig. 379), and Ceteosaurus. In • 
CompsognathuSf from the Solenholen Limestone, the bird-like affinities 
are strikingly exhibited, as it possessed a long neck, smaU'head, and 
long hind limbs on which it must have hopped or walked. The 
Megalosaurus of the Stonesfield Slate is estimated to have had a 
length of 25 feet, and to have weighed two or three tons. It fre- 
quented the shores of the lagoons, walking probably on its massive 
hind legs, and feeding on the molluscs, fishes, and perhaps the small 
mammals of the district^ Still more gigantic was the GeteosawuSy 




Fig. 874 .— Jurassic Oasteropods. 

a, Natica hulliana (Lyc ) (Lower Oolite) ; h, Nerita costulata (Desh ) (Lower Oolite, 
nat. size and mag ) , c, Natica globosa (Roem.) (Upper Oolite). 

which, according to Pliillips, probably reached when standing a 
height of not less than 10 feet and a length of 50 feet. It seems to 
have been a marsh-loving or river-side animal, living on the ferns, 
cycads, and conifers among which it dwelt. But these monsters of 
the Old World weire surpassed in dimensions by some discovered in 
recent years by Professor Marsh in the Jurassic beds of Colorado. 
In particular the Atlantosaurus was built on so huge a scale that its 
femur alone is more than 8 feet high. The corresponding bone'of 
tlie most gigantic elephant looks like that of a dwarf when put 
beside this fossil. The whole length of the animal is supposed to have 
been not much short of 100 feet, with a height of 30 feet or more. 
Contemporaneous with these huge creatures, however, there existed 
in Jurassic time in North America diminutive forms having such 
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strong avian affinities that their separate bones cannot be dis- 
tinguished from those of birds. Promssor Marsh, who has brought 



Fig. 375.— Jurassic Bblemnites. 

a, Belemnites paxiUosus (Sohloth.) (Lias, i); 6, B. irregularis (Schloth.) (Lias, nat. 
size) ; c, B. hastatus (Blainv.) (Middle Oolite, J). 


these interesting forms to light, regards them as having been in 
some cases probably arboreal in habit, with possibly at first no more 



a, b, 


Fig. 376 .— Insects, Pubbeok Beds. 

Wings of Neuropterous insects (Corydcdifi) (nat. size and mag.) ; c,CarabU8 
elongatus (nat. size and mag. Brodie, Foss. Insects, pi. u. and v.). 


essential difference from the birds of their time than the absence of 
feathers.^ 

* Am&r, Journ. 8ei. xxii. (1880), p. 340. See also Carl Vogt, Mev. Scieniif. Sept. 
1879 ; Seeley, Oeol Mag. 1881, 800, 454. 
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The oldest known bird, Areheopteryx (Fig. 380), comes from the 



Solenhofen Limestone in the Upper Jurassic series. This interesting 
form united some of the characters of reptiles with those of a true 
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bird. Thus it possessed biconcave vertebrae, a well-ossified broad 
sternum, three fingers only in each toe, all ending in a claw, a long 
lizard-like tail, each vertebra of which bore a pair of quill-feathers, 



Fig. 378.— Jubassio Ptbbosaur. 

Pterodactylus crassirostris (Goldf.) (Middle Oolite). 

the wings had free claws, and the jaws carried true teeth as in thp 
toothed birds found in the Cretaceous rocks of Kansas.^ 

The most highly organized animals of which the remains have 



Fig. 879 Jurassic Beiniwaur and Pterosaur, 

a, Megalosaurus Backlandi (Meyer), tooth ()); Megalosaurus, restoration of head, 
<after Owen (^5); c, Ehamphorhynobus Bucklandi (Goldf.), restoration, after 
Phillips; d, Bo. tooth (nat. size); e, Bo. jaw (i). 

been discovered in the Jurassic system are small marsupials. Two 
horizons in England have furnished these interesting relics — the 
Stonesfield Slate and the Purbeck beds. The Stonesfield Slate has 
* See Marsh, Amer. Joum. Sd. Nov. 1881, p. 837. 
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yielded the remains of four genera — Amphilestes and PJmcolothmtun 
(Fig. 381), probably insectivorous, the latter being related to the 
living American opossums ; Amphitheriumf resembling most closely 
the Australian Myrmeedbius ; and Stereognathusy which Owen is dis- 

g ised to think was rather a placental, hooted, and herbivorous form. 

igher up in the English Jurassic series another interesting group 
of mammalian remains has been obtained from the Purbeck beds, 
whence upwards of twenty species have been exhumed belonging to 
eleven genera {Spalacotherium, Aniblotlierium, PeralesteSy Aehyroam^ 
Peraspdax, Peramua, Stylodon, Bohdon, Triconodon, Triacanihodon), 
of which some appear to have been insectivorous, with their closest 



Fio. 380 .~Bird (Arohjboptbbix maorura) (Owen)— Solenhopen Limbstonb 
(Middle Jurassic). 

a, Tail and tail-feathers (f) ; h. Caudal vertebree (nat. size) ; o, foot (J). 

living representatives among the Australian phalangers and American 
opossums, while one, Plagiaulax^ resembling the Australian kangaroo 
rats (Hypsiprymnus), is held by Owen to have been a carnivorous 
form.^ 

§ 2. Local Development. 

The Jurassic system covers a vast area in Europe. Beginning at ^he 
west, remnants of it occur in the far north-west of Scotland. It ranges 
across England as a broad hand from the coasts of Yorkshire to those of 
Dorset. Crossing the Channel it encircles with a great ring the Creta- 
ceous and Tertiary basin of the north of France, whence it ranges on the 
one side southwards down the valleys of the Saone and Rhone, and on 
^ See Fftlconer, Q. J. Geol. 8oe. xiii. 261 ; xviii. 348 ; Owen, Monograph of Met, 
Mammalt : Palssontograph, 8oe. 1871. 
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the other round the old crystalline nucleus of Auvergne to the Mediter- 
ranean. Eastwards it sweeps through the Jura Mountains (whence its 
name is taken^ up to the high grounds of Bohemia. It forms part of 
the outer chains of the Alps on both sides, rises along the centre of 
the Apennines, and appears here and there over the Spanish peninsula. 
Covered by more recent formations it underlies the great plain of northern 
Germany, whence it ranges eastwards and occupies large tracts in 
central' and eastern Eussia. According to Neumayr,^ three distinct 
geographical regions of deposit can be made out among the Jurassic 
rocks of Europe. (1.) The Mediterranean province, embracing the 
Pyrenees, Alps, and Carpathians, with all the tracts lying to the south. 
One of the biological characters of this area was the great abundance of 
ammonites belonging to the groups of Heterophylli (^Phylloceras) and Fim- 
hriati (Lytoceras), and the presence of forms of Terthratula of the family of 
T. diphya (janitor). (2.) The central European province, comprising the 
tracts lying to the north of the Alpine ridge, including France, England, 
Germany, and the Baltic countries, and marked by the comparative rarity 
of the ammonites just mentioned, which are replaced by others of the 
genera Aapidoceraa and OppelUa, and by abundant reefs and masses of 
coral. (3.) The boreal or Eussian province, comprising the middle and 
north of Eussia, Petschora, Spitzbergen, and Greenland. The life in this 


i 4 

^ 5 

Fio. 381.— Marsupial prom the Stonespibld Slate, 
Phascolotherium Bucklandi (Broderip.); a, teeth, magnified; 6, jaw, nat. size. 

area was less varied than in the others, in particular, the widely distri- 
buted species of OppelUa md Aapidoceraa of the middle-European province 
are absent, as well as large masses of corals, showing that in Jurassic 
times there was a perceptible diminution of temperature towards the 
north. 

Britain.* — The stratigraphical succession of the Jurassic rocks was 
first worked out in England by William Smith, in whose hands they 
were made to lay the foundations of stratigraphical geology. The names 
adopted by him for the subdivisions he traced across the country have 

* Nenmayr, Jura-Studien, Jahrb, Geol. Beichaanstalt. 1871, pp. 297, 451 ; Verhandl. 
Qeol. Beichsanst. 1871, p. 165 ; 1872, p. 54 ; 1873, p. 288. In these memoirs the student 
will find much interesting speculation regarding the zoological distribution and organic 
progress and vicissitudes of climate in Europe durmg the Jurassic period. In the volume 
of the Jahrhuch here quoted (p. 452), there is a copious bibliography of Jurassic memoirs 
referring to the Eastern Alps. 

* For British Jurassic rocks the student’s attention may be specially called to Phillips’ 
Geology of Oxford and the Thames Valley; Blake and Hualeston’s Yorhshire Lias; 
Memoirs published by the Palseontographical Society, particularty Morris & Lyoett’s 
MoUusea from Great Oolite ; Davidson’s TerHary^ Oolitic, and Liassio Brachimoda ; 
Wright’s Oolitic Eehinodermata, and Lias Ammonites ; Owen’s Mesozoic Beptiles ; Mosowm 
Mammals; Wealden and Purhech Beptiles; Memoirs by Mr. Sharoe and Mr. Hudleston 
(Q. J. Geol. Soc. and Geol. Mag. 1880-81), Mr. Judd’s Geology of Butland in Mem. Geol. 
Sure., and other memoirs cited below. See also Oppeis Juraformation Inlands, 
Frankrekhs nnd Deutschhnds, 1856 ; Quenstedt’s Der Jura, 1858. 
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passed into universal use, and though some of them are uncouth English 
provincial names, they are as familiar to the geologists of other countries 
as to those of England. 

The Jurassic formations stretch across England in a varying band 
from the mouth of the Tees to the coast of Dorsetshire. They consist of 

Fig. 382. — Marsupials from the ruRiiECK Beds. 

«, Jaw of Plagiaula^ minor (Falconer) (1) ; h, same (nat. size) ; c, molar (f) ; 
d, Triucanthodon soirula (Owtn) (iint. size). 


harder sandstones and limestones intoi stratified with softer clays and 
shales. Hence they give rise to a characteristic type of scenery, — the 
more durable beds standing out as long ridge.s, sometimes even 'with low 
cliffs, while the clays underlie the level spaces between. Ai ranged in 
descending order, the following subdivisions of the English Jurassic sys- 
tem aio recognized : 

Maximum 

thicknesses. 

Feet. 


Iri 

P'S 6 


i j Upper fresh-water beds. . . 

Purbeckian. . . I Middle marine beds 

I Ijower fresh-water beas. . 

„ , (Portland Stone 

Port'™'*'*" •■(portlan.l Sands 

Ktmmeridgiau Kimmeiidge Clay 


3G0 

70 

150 

600 


® Ti oa 

goo 


Corallian Coral Rag and Calcareous Grit . . 

Oxfordian Oxford Clay and Kellaways Rock 


250 

600 


I 

PP 


I 


i 

Ip 


Cornbrash 

Bradford Clay and Forest Marble (in Dorsetshire 

Great Oolite . .•{ 450 ft.) 

Great or Bath Oolite with 8 
, of Northampton Sand) 

Fuller’s Earth. Fuller's Earth 

( Cheltenham beds 

Lower part of Northampton Sands, “Dogger”! 
of Yorkshire / 


40 

30 

130 

150 

270 

160 


Upper Lias (Midford Sands) 400 

Marlstone 200 

Lower Lias 900 


Although these names appear in tabular order as expressive of what 
is the predominant or normal succession of the beds, considerable diller- 
ences occur when the rooks are traced across the country. I’hus the 
Forest Marble attains a thickness of 450 feet in Dorsetshire, but dwindles 
down t6 only 15 feet at Blenheim Park. The Inferior Oolite consists of 
marine limestones and shales in Gloucestershire, but chiefly of massive 

3 R 
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estuarine sandstones and shales in Yorkshire. These diflferences help to 
bring before us some of the geographical features of the British area 
during the Jurassic period. 

The Lias consists of thiee formations, well marked by physical and 
palaeontological characteis. In the Lower member numerous thin blue 
and blown limcbtonos with partings of dark shale aie sui mounted by 
similar shales with occasional nodular limestone bands. The Middle 
Lias consists of aigillacoous limestones (marlstones) with micaceous 
sands and clays. In its Yoikshirc development this subdivision is re- 
markable for containing a bed of earthy carbonate of iion 15 to 20 feet 
thick, which has been extensively worked in the Cleveland district. The 
Upper division is composed of cla}s and shales with nodules of lime- 
stone, surmounted by sandy deposits. 

Those three formations are further subdivided into zones according to 
distinctive species of Ammonites, as follows . ^ 




<o 

I 




The upper bandy beds contain — 

Ammonites of the groups llitipocetas and Lijtocerae. Ammonites (llarpo- 
ceras) opalinus, A. nuliam% A Thouarsensis^ A. insignis Ammonites 
(L]itoeeHts)jwem}s^ A hieinm — Juiemis bod of Oppel (Wuitemberg). 
The lowei clays contain— 

Ammonites (llaipocenis) hi/xms, A snpenthms, and numbers of the group 
Stephinoeetas, as Ammonites (Stepluuioceras) communis, A (JS.) anguinus, 
A (S)Jihutafus = Pobidouomya bed of Oppel (Wurtemberg). 


5. 

f Zone of 
[Ammonites 

(Amalthem) spinatm 

= SpmatU8-bed 

4 


„ marqm itatus = Margaritatus-bed 


3. 


{JEgoooas) Iknleyi 

=: Davmi-bed 


2. 


(Amaltheus) Ilxx 

= Ibcx-bed 


,!• 


(AJgoceias) Janusoni 

= Jamegoni-bed 


7. 

1 Zone of 
[Ammonites , 

(Arielites) raiieostatns 

= Raricostatus-bed 

„ 

6. 

{Amalthem) oxijnotns 

= OxynotuB-bed 


5. 

)) 

{Aiietites} ohtmm 

= Obtusus-bed 

„ 

4. 


„ Tw n< 1 i 

= Tuberculatus-bed 


8 


„ BueUnwli 

= Bucklandi-bcd 


2 

If 

{JEgocer as) anguloins 

= Angulatus-bcd 


1 

11 

„ phtnmhis 

= Planorbis-bod 



resting confoimably on Avicula contoita beds. 


The organic remains of the Lias comprise leaves and other remains of 
cycads (Paleeozamid), conifers (Pinites, Cupressus, Peuce), ferns {Otopteris, 
Alethopteris, &c.), and reeds {Equiaetitts), These fossils serve to indicate 
the general character of the flora, which seems now to have been mainly 
cycadaceous and conifeious, and to have presented a great contrast to the 
lycopodiaceous vegetation of Palceozoic times. The occurrence of land- 
plants disperscdly throughout the English Lias shows also that the strata, 
though chiefly marine, were deposited within such short distance from 
shoio, as to receive from time to time leaves, seeds, fruits, twigs, and 
sterns from the land. Further evidence in the same direction is supplied 
by the numerous insect remains, which have been obtained principally 
from the Lower Lias. These were, no doubt, blown off the land and fell 
ihto shallow water, where they were preserved in the silt On the bottom. 
The Neiiropterd kfe tiumerouS, and include Several species of Libellrila. 

> the maeterly monograph on Liasaio AmmouiteB by Dr Wright in PaUnonto- 
graph, 8oc. Meinoirs. 
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The coleopterous forms comprise a number of herbivorous and ligni- 
vorous beetles (Elater, CarabuSy &c.). There were likewise representa- 
tives of the orthopterous, hemipterous, and dipterous orders. These 
relics of insect-life are so abundant in some of the calcareous bands that 
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the latter ai e known as insect-beds.^ With them are associated remains 
of terrestrial plants, cyprids, and molluscs, sometimes maiine, sometimes 



Fio. 384.— Middlk Lias Ammonites. 

ft, Ammonites (Amaltheus) raarparitatus (Mont.) (0; 6, A. (A.) spinatua (Brug.) (j); 
0 , A. (JJgoceras) Davjei (Sby.) (J); d,A. (J).) capricomus (Schloth.) (J); c, A. 
(iE.) Jamesoni (Sby.) (i); /, A, (Jl.) brevispijta (Sby.) (J). 


‘ Brodie, Proc. Geol. Soc. 1846, p, 14 ; Q. J, Oeol, 8oc. v. 31, History of FossU Insects, 
1846. 
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apparently brackish-water. The marine life of the period has been 
abundantly preserved, so far at least as regards the comparatively shallow 
and juxta-littoral waters in which the Liassic strata wore accumulated.^ 
Corals, though on the whole scarce (67 species aro known), abound on 
some horizons (Astroccunia^ Thecosniilia, haslma, MontUmltia^ SeptastrseUf 
(fee.). The crinoids (15 species) wore represented by thick growths of 
Extracrims and Pentacrinus. There were brittle-stai s, star-fishos, and 
sea-urchins (^Ophio(jl{/pha, Vraster^ Liiidia, Hemipedina, Cidaris, *Acro8a- 
lenia) — all genorically distinct from those of the Palteozoic periods. 
Among the Crustacea, the more frequent known genera aro Eryon, Glyphea^ 



h 





Fig. 385.— Upper Lias Ammonites. 

a. Ammonites (Stephanoceriis) communis (Sby.) (§) ; h, A. (Lytoceras) jurensis (Zieten) 
(Ja) ; c, A. (Harpoceras) serpentinus (Rem) (J) , d, A (Phylloccras) lictercpbyllus 

(^y.) a)- 

and Eryma. Tlie brachiopods are chiefly Bhynchonella (10 species), 
Waldheimia (12), Spiriferina (8), and Thecidium (16). Spiriferina is the 
last of the Spirifers, and with it aro associated the last forms of Leptsena, 
of which five Liassic species are known from English localities (Fig. 36i>). 
Of the lamellibranchs, a few of the most characteristic genera aro Pecten 
(25 species), Lima (23), Avicula (21), Mytilm (18), Cardinia (16), Leda (15), 
Cypricardia (1^, Astarte (14), Oryphsea^ Pleuromya, Hippopodium, and 
Pholadomya. Crasteropods, though usually rare in such muddy strata as 

* See R. Tate, Cemm of him Marine Inveriebrata, Oeol. Mag. viii. p. 4. 
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the greater part of the Lias, occasionally occur, hut most frequently in 
the calcareous zones. The chief genera are Cerithium (40 species!, 
Turbo (31), Troclus (27), Tectaria {Mucyclm) (22), Pleurotomaria (23), 
and Chemnitzia (19). The cephalopods, however, are the most abundant 
and characteristic shells of the Lias ; the family of the ammonites num- 
bers upwards of 130 species. Many of these are the same as those that 
have been found in the Jurassic series of Germany, and they occupy on 
the whole the same relative horizons, so that over central and western 
Europe it has been possible to group the Lias into the various zones 
^given in the table (p. 786). The genus Nautilus is represented by nine 
or more species. The dibranchiate cephalopods are represented by about 
60 species of the genus Belemnites. 

From the English Lias many species of fishes have been obtained. 
Some of these are placoids, known only by their teeth (Acrodus^ Ceratodm), 
others only by their spines (Nemacanthus), and some by both teeth and 
spines (Hyhodus). The ganoids are frequently found entire, the genera 
J)apediu8, FhoUdophorus, ^chmodus, LcpidohiSy Pacliycormus, and Leptolepis 
being among the most frequent. But undoubtedly the most remarkable 
palaeontological feature in this group of strata is the number and variety 
of its reptilian remains. The genera Ichthyosaurus^ Plesiosaurus^ Pimr- 
phodon, Megalosaums, Telmaimis, and Steneosaurus have been recovered, 
in some cases the entire skeleton having been found with almost every 
bone still in place. 

The Lias extends continuously across England from the mouth of the 
Tees to the coast of Dorsetshire. It likewise crosses into South Wales. 
An inteiesting patch occurs far removed from the main mass of the 
formation, lying unconformably on Triassic beds at Carlisle. A consider- 
able development of the Lias stretches across the island of Skye and 
adjoining tracts of the west of Scotland, where the shore-line of the 
period is partly traceable. In the north of Ireland also the characteristic 
shales appear in several places from under the Chalk escarpment. 

The Lower or Bath Oolites lie conformably upon the top of the 
Lias, with which they are connected by a general similarity of organic 
remains, and by about 40 species which pass up into them from the 
Upper Lias. They consist in the south-west and centre of England of 
shelly marine limestones, with clays and sandstones, but, traced north- 
wards into Northampton, Rutland, and Lincolnshire, they pass into a 
series of strata indicative of deposit in the estuary of some river 
descending from the north, for, instead of the abundant cephalopods of 
the truly marine and typical series, we meet with fresh-water genera 
such as Cyrena and Unto, marine forms such as Ostrea and Modiola, thin 
seams of lignite, thick and valuable deposits of ironstone, and remains of 
terrestrial plants. These indications of the proximity of land become 
still more marked in Yorkshire, where the strata (800 feet thick) consist 
chiefly of sandstones, shales with scams of ironstone and coal, and occa- 
sional horizons containing marine shells. It is deserving of notice that 
the Cornbrash, which forms the top of the Lower Oolite in the typical 
Gloucestershire district, occurs likewise in the same position in York- 
shire. Though rarely more than 8 feet thick, it runs acioss the country 
from Devonshire to Yoikshire. Thus a distinctly defined series of beds 
of an estuarine character^ is in ^the north homotaxially representative 
of the marine formations of the south-west. At the close of the 
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Lower OoUtio period the estuary of the northern tract was suhmeraed 
and a continuous wa-floor, that of the Cornbrash, stretched across 
England. 

The Inferior Oolite attains its maximum development in the 
neighbourhood of Cheltenham, where it has a thickness of 264 feet and 
consists of calcareous freestone and grit. It presents a tolorabW copious 
suite of invertebrate remains, which resemble generically those of the 
Lias. The predominance of Bbjnchonella and Terehratula over t!ie rest 
of tho brachiopods becomes still more marked. Gryphsea, Lima, Pecten 
Cardium, Myacitea, Mytilus, Pholadomya, Trigoniasire frequent shells, while 
ammonites and belemnites also occur, though much more sparingly than 
in the Lias below, and in some of the later subdivisions of the Oolitic 



Fig, 380.— Lower Ooi.ite Ammonites. 

a, Ammonites (Stephanoceras) raacroceplialus (Schloth.) (J) ; h, A. (Cosmoceras) Parkin- 
soni (Sby.) (^) ; c, A. (Stephanoceras) Hiimphriesianus (Sby.) (|) ; d, A. (Harpoceras) 
Murchisonas (Sby.) (J) ; e, A. (Harpoceras) opalinus (Rein) (i) ; /, A. (Lytoceras) 
toruloBUs (Zeit.) (|). 

series. Palmontologioally the Inferior Oolite has been subdivided into 
the following zones in descending order ^ : 

Zone of Ammonites {Cosmoceras) Parkinsoni. 

„ „ {Stephanoceras) ffumphriesianus, 

„ „ (Harpoceras) Sowerbyi. 

„ „ (Harpoceras) Murchisonse, 

Its component strata are subject to great variations in thickness and 
lithological character. The thick marine series of Cheltenham is reduced 
in a distance of 30 or 40 miles to a thickness of a few inches, The lime- 
stones pass into sandy strata, so that in Northamptonshire the whole of 

• 

’ On the Ammonites of these zones^ see S. S. Buckman, Q. J. Oeol, Soo. 1881. p, 588, 
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the formations between the Upper Lias Clay and the top of the Great 
Oolite consist of sands with beds of ironstone, known as the Northampton 
Sand. The higher portions of the sandy series contain estuarine shells 
(Cyrena) and lemains of terrestrial plants. These strata swell out into 
a great thickness in Yorkshire, where they foim the lower scries of 
sandstones, shales, and coals. A tolerably abundant fossil flora has been 
obtained from these Yorkshire beds. With the exception of a few 
littoral fucoids all the plants are of terrestrial forms. They comprise 
about 60 species of ferns, among which the geiieia Pecopteris, Sphenoptem, 
Phlehopteris^ and Tsenioptem are characteristic. Next in abundance come 
the cyoads, of which more than 20 species are known (OtozamiteSy ZamiteSy 
Pterophyllum, Cycaditen). Coniferous remains aie not infrequent in tho 
form of stems or fragments of wood, as well as in occasional twigs with 
attached leaves {Araucaritesy Bmchjphjlhmy Thuyites, PeitcCy Walchkiy 
Cryptonieriiea, Taxitea). 

Tho Fuller’s Earth is an argillaceous deposit which in tho neigh- 
bourhood of Bath attains a maximum depth of nearly 1 50 feet, but dies 
out in Oxfordshire and is absent in the eastern and north-eastern 
counties. Among its more abundant fossils aie Goniomya anyuliferay 
Oatrea acuminatay Bhyiiclionella concimaj B. variana ; but most of its fossils 
occur also in the Inferior Oolite, 

Tho Great Oolite consists, in Gloucestershire and Oxfordshire, of 
three groups of strata : (a) lower group of thin-bedded limestones with 
sands, known as the Stonesfield Slate ; (h) middle group of shelly and 
yellow or cream-coloured, often oolitic limestones, with partings of marl 
or clay — the Great Oolite ; {c) upper group of clays and shelly lime- 
stones, including the Bradford Clay, Forest ]\Iarble, and Cornbrash. 
These subdivisions, however, cease to be recognizable as the beds are 
traced eastward. Tho Bradford Clay of the upper group sopn dis- 
appears, and the Forest Marble, so thick in Dorsetshire, thins away in 
the north and east of Oxfordshire, the horizon of the group being perhaps 
represented in Lincolnshire by tho “ Great Oolite Clays ” of that district. 
The Cornbrash, however, is remarkably persistent, retaining on tho 
whole its lithological and paleontological characters from the south- 
west of England nearly as far as the Humber. The limestones of the 
middle group are less persistent, though they can be recognized as far 
as the middle of Lincolnshire. The lower group, including the Stones- 
field Slate, passes into the upper i)art of the Northampton Sand and tho 
“ Upper Estuarian seiies.” (Seo Mr. Judd’s Geology of Butland.) 

The fossils of tho Stonesfield Slate aro varied and of high geological 
interest. Among them are about a dozen species of ferns, the genera 
Pecopterky Splienopteria, and Tsenioptem being still the prevalent forms. 
The cyoads are chiefly species of Palaeozamiay and the conifers of Thuyitea. 
With those drifted fragments of a terrestrial vegetation there occur 
remains of beetles, dragon-flies, and other insects which had been blown 
or washed off the land. The waters were tenanted by a few brachiopods 
(Bhynchonella and Terehrdtula ), by lamellibranchs {Gervilliay Lima, Oatreay 
PecteUy Aatartey Modiohy Triypnia, &c.^, by gasteropoda (Naticay Neritay 
Patelhy Trochusy &o.), by a few ammonites and belemnites, and by plaooid 
and ganoid fishes, of which about 60 species are known. The reptiles 
comprise representatives c of turtles, with species of IcUhjoamrm and 
Pkaiosaumy Ceteosaiirusy Teleosaurusy MegaloammSy and Bhamphorhynchm. 
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But the most important organic relics from this geological horizon are 
the marsupial mammalia already referred to. 

The fauna of the Great Oolite includes a numhor of corals {Isastma^ 
CyathopJma, Thamnasti sea), echinoderms, particularly of the genera 
Acrosalenia, Clypeus, Echinohrissm, and Pseiidodiadcma ; nmnerous polyzoa 
{Diastopora, &c.), hrachiopods of the genera Bhynvhonella (I?? concima, 
M. ohsoleta), and Terehratula (T. dhjona, T. glohatii, T. win!Xi7k/rt) ;; lamel- 
libranchs, paiticularly species of Gennllia, Lima, Ostrea, Pecton, Area, 
Astarte, Cardium, Ceromya, Cypricardta, Myacites, Pholadomya, Tancredia; 
gasteropods of the genera Adseonina, Nerinsea, Nerita, Baceimm, Murex, 
Fmm, Patella, &o., and cephalopods, which, however, are comparatively 
rare. Some of the same genera of fishes occur as in the Inferior Oolite, 
and a number of the same genera of reptiles. The Bradford Clay of 
Wiltshire has long boon well known for its pear-encrinites (Apiocrinites 
rotundas), which are found at the bottom of the clay with their base 
attached to the top of the Great Oolite limestone. 

• The Cornbrash is traceable by some species peculiar to or specially 
abundant in it, as Echinohrissus dtinicularis, E, orbicularis, Holectypus 



Fig. 387— Middle Jurassic Ammonites 

0 , Ammonites (Aspidoccras) perarmatus (Sby.) Q), h, A (Amaltbeus) Lambei ti (8by.) ; 
c, A. (Cosmoceras) Jnsoii (Zeit.) (>\) , d, A. (Cosmoccrasj calloviensis (Sby ) (J). 


depressus, Terchratula ohovaia, T. lagenalis, Avicula echinata, GerviUia avicu- 
loides, Ammonites macroceplialus {Herveyi), 

The Middle or Oxford Oolites are composed of two distinct groups : (1) 
the Oxfordian, and (2) the Corallian. 

(1.) Oxfordian, divisible into two sections: (a) a lower zone of 
calcareous abundantly fossiliferous sandstone, known, from a place in 
Wiltshire, as the Kellaways Rock (Callovian). This zone, after dying 
out in the midland counties, reappears in Lincolnshire and attains a 
thickness of 30 feet on the Yorkshire coast. It contains about 160 
species of fossils, of which nearly a half are found in lower parts of the 
Jurassic series, and about the same number pass upward into higher 
zones. Among its characteristic forms are Ammonites calloviensis, 
A. gowerianus, A. modiolaris, A. maerocephalus, Belemnites Oweni, Avicula 
insequivalvis, Gryphea bilohata ; (h) Oxford Clay — so called from the name 
of the county through which it passes in its course from the coast of 
Dorsetshire to that of Yorkshire — consists mainly of layers of stiff blue 
and brown clay, sometimes attaining a thickness of 600 feet. From the 
nature of its material and the conditions of its deposit, this rock is deft- 
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cient in some forms of life which were no doubt abundant in neighbour- 
ing areas of clearer water. Thus there are hardly any corals, and few 
echinoderms, polyzoa, or brachiopods. Some lamellibranchs are abundant, 
particularly dryphsea and Ostrea (both forming sometimes wide oyster- 
beds), I/iwa, Avicula, Pecten^ AstartOy Trigonia^clavellata), Nmula(N.nuday 
N. Phillipsii ) — the whole having a great similarity to the assemblages 
in the Lower Oolite formations. The gasteropods are not so numerous 
as in the calcareous beds below, but belong mostly to the same genera. 
The ammonites, especially of the Ornatm and Armatus groups, are 
plentiful, — A. Duncani, A, Mizabethee (Jasoti), A. Lamhertiy and A. oculatus, 
A. ormtuSy A. athleta, being characteristic. The belemnites, which also 
are frequent, include JB. hastatus (found all the way from Dorsetshire to 
Yorkshir^, also B. pnzosimus. The fishes include the genera Astera- 
emthusy HyhoduSy Ischyodus (Bgertoni^y and Lepidoius. The reptilian 
genera Ichthyosaurus, Megalosaurm, Plesiosai'rus (4 species), Steneosaurus, 
JPliosauruSy and Bhamphorhynchus have been noted. 

(2.) Corallian, traceable with local modifications from the coast ef 
Dorset to Yorkshire. The name of this group is derived from the 
numerous corals which it contains. According to the recent exhaustive 
researches of Messrs. Blake and Hudlcston,^ this group when complete 
consists of the following subdivisions : 

6. Supra-Corallian beds— clays and giits, including tho Upper Calcareous Grit 
of Yorkshire, and the Sandsfoot clays and grite. 

5. Coral Rag, a rubbly limestone composed mainly of masses of coral. 

4. Coralline Oolite, a massive limestone in Yorkshire, but dying out southwards 
and reappearing in the form of marl and thin limestone. 

8. Middle Calcareous Grit, probably peculiar to Yorkshire. 

2. Lower or Hambleton Oolite, not certainly recognized out of Yorkshire. 

1. Lower Calcareous Grit. 

The corals are found in masses in their positions of growth, forming 
true massive coral-reefs in Yorkshire {Thamnastrsea, Isastrsea, Thecosmilitty 
Bhahdophyllia [Fig. 365] ). Numerous sea-urchins occur in many of the 
beds, particularly Cidaris florigemim (Fig. 367), also PyguruSy PygasteVy 
HemicidariSy &c. Brachiopods are comparatively infrequent. The 
lamellibranchs are still largely represented by Avicula, Lima, Ostrea, 
Pecten, and Gryphxa (Ostrea gregarea and Gryphsea dilatata being specially 
numerous). Among the Ammonites are A. catena, A. cordatus, A. ingens, 
A, perarmatus, and A. plicatilis. 

The Upper or Portland Oolites bring before us the records of the 
closing epochs of the long Jurassic period in England. They are di- 
visible into three groups: (1) Kimmoridgian, at the base; (2) Port- 
landian, and (3) Purbeckian. 

(1.) Kimmeridgian, so named from the clay at the base of the 
Upper Oolites, well developed at Kimmeridge, on the coast of Devonshire, 
whence it is traceable continuously, save where covered by the Chalk, 
into Yorkshire. According to Mr. J. F. Blake it may be subdivided 
into two sections : 

(&.) Upper Kimmeridgian, consisting of paper-sliales, bituminous shales, cement 
stone, and clays, characterized by a comparative paucity of forms but 
an infinity of individuals; perhaps 650 feet thick in Dorsetshire, but 

» On the Corallian Rocks of EngUind. Q. J, Oeol. Soc. xxxiii. p. 260. 
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thinning away or diaappearing in the inland counties. This zone is 
fairly comparable with the “ virgulian group” of foreim authors. 

(a.) Lower Kimmeridgian, blue or sandy clay with calcareous “doggers, ’ repre* 
senting the ‘‘Astartian group” of foreign geologists. This is the 
great repository of the fossils of this group.* 

Among the more common fossils are nnmerons foraminifera iPiilmUna 
pulchella, Mohulina Munsteri)^ also Seryula ietragonay JDucina l(dmma, 
Exogyra virgtda (Fig. 373), E. mna, Thracia depressa, Corlmla Bemayma^ 
Cardium striatulum (Fig. 373), Belemmtes nitidiis^ Ammonites hiplex, A. 
dedpiens, A. Berryeri, A. serratns. Numerous remains of fishes have 
been obtained, also reptiles of the genera IscJiyosaurus^ Megalosaurus^ 
Ceteosaurns, Plesiosaurus (12 species), Pliosaurm (5), Ichthyosaurus (9), 
Teleosaurus, Stencosaurus, Dakosaurus^ and Goniophohs. 

(2.^ Portlandian, so named from the Isle of Portland, where it is 
typically developed. This group, resting directly on the Kimmeridge 
clay, consists of two divisions, the Portland Sand and Portland Stone. 
At Portland, according to Mr. ,J. F. Blake, it presents the following 
succession of beds in descending order : ^ 

’ Shell limcstouo (Roach), containing Cei ithiim rortlandicim (very abund- 
ant), Soweihga Dukri, Jfuccninm naiicoiihs. 

“ Whit bed ” — Calcareous Freestone, the well-known Portland stono 
(Ammonites giganteus), 

“ Cuif,” another calcareous building stono (Ostiea solitaria). 
g “ Base-bed,” a building stono like tho whit bed, but containing irregular 
§ bands of flint. 

M ' Limestone, “ Trigonia bed ” (Triqonia gibhosa (Fig. 373), Perna mytihules). 

'g ‘ Bed (3 feet) consisting of solid fiint iii tho upper and rubbly limestone in 
§ tho lower pait. 

■| Band (6 feet) containing numerous flints (^erpula gordialis, Ostrea muUi- 
formis). 

Thick seiies of layers of flints irregularly spaced (Ammonites hohniensis, 
Trigonia gibhosa, T. incut m). 

Shell bed abounding in small oysters and serpuloo (Ammonites pseudo- 
gigas, A. triplex, Pleurofmnaria rugata, P, Bozeti, Cardium dmimik 

^ (Fig. 373), Trigonia gibbosa, IT, incurra, Pleuromya tellina). 

'Stiff blue marl without fossils (12 to 14 feet). 

Liver-coloured marl and sand with nodules and band.s of cement stono — 

2G feet (Mytilw nutissiodoremis, Pecten solidus, Cyprina implicata, 
Ammonites biph x, t&c.). 

Oyster bed (7 feet) composed of Exogyra bruntrutana. 
g ' Yellow sandy beds — 10 feet (Gyptina implicata. Area) 

Sandy marl (at least 30 feet) passing down into Kimmeridge cl^ (Am- 
o monites bi^x,Lima holoniensis, Pecten Morini, Aviculaoctavia, Trigonia 
^ incurva, T. muricaia, T. Pellati, Bhynchonella Portlandica, Piscina 

, Ilumphriesidna). 

Among Portlandian fossils a single species of coral (Isastrm ohlonga) 
occurs ; echinoderms are scarce (Acrosalenia Konigi, &c.), there are also 
few brachiopods. The most abundant fossils are lamellibranchs, the 
best represented genera being, Trigonia, Astarte, Mytilus, Pecten, Limcit 
Perna, Ostrea, Cyprina, Lucina, Cardium, Pleuromya. Eight species of 
Ammonite occur (A. giganteus, pseudogigas, holoniensis, triplicatus, hiplex, 
pectinatus, Bleicheri {?), Boisdini). Fish are represented by two genera 
{Chimsera and Pyenodus), and some of the older Jurassic saurian genera 

* J. F. Blake On the Kimmeridge Clay of EnglSid. Q. J. Oeol. 8oo. xxxi. 

* (?. J. Geol 8oc. xxxvi. p. 189. 
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(Steneosaums, Ceteosaurui} still appear, together with the crocodile 
Goniopholis.^ 

(3.) Purbeckian.— This group, so named from the Isle of Purbeok, 
where best developed, is usually connected with the foregoing foima- 
tions as the highest zone of the Jurassic series of England. But it is 
certainly separated from the rest of that series by many peculiarities, 
whicKsliow that it was accumulated at a time when the physical geo- 
graphy and the animal and vegetable life of the region were undergoing 
a remarkable change. The Portland beds were gently upraised and 
even somewhat denuded before the lowest Purbeckian strata were de- 
posited. Hence a considerable stratigraphical and palseontological 
break is to be remarked at this line. The sea-floor was converted partly 
into land, partly into shallow estuaries. The characteristic marine 
fauna of the Jurassic seas nearly disappeared from the area, its place 
being taken by fresh-water and brackish-water forms. 

The Purbeckian beds have been divided into three sections. Of 
these the lowest consists of fresh-water limestones and clays, with layers 
of ancient soil (“ dirt beds ”) containing stumps of the trees which grew in 
them ; the midale comprises about 130 feet of stiata with marine fossils, 
while the highest shows a return of fresh- water conditions. Among the 
indications of the piesence of the sea is an oyster-bed (Ostrea distorta) 
12 feet thick, with Pecten, Modiola^ Avicula^ Thracia, <fec. The fiesh-water 
bands contain still living genera of lacustrine and fluviatile shells 
Limnsea^ Planorhis, Phjsa, Valvata, JJnioy and Cyclaa). Numeious fishes, 
both placoid and ganoid, haunted these Purbeck waters. Many insects, 
blown off from the adjacent land, sank and were entombed and preserved 
in the calcareous mud. These include coleopterous, oithoptorous, hemi- 
pterous, neuropterous, and dipterous forms (Fig. 376). Remains of 
several reptiles, chiefly chelonian, but including the old Jurassic croco- 
dile Goniopholis, have also been discovered. The most remarkable 
organisms of this group of strata are the mammalian forms already 
noticed fp. 782). It is deserving of note that these remains occur, 
almost wliolly as lower jaws, in a stratum about 5 inches thick lying 
near the base of the Middle Purbeck group, these being the portions of 
the skeleton that would be most likely first to drop out of floating 
and decomposing carcases. 

France, &c. — The Jurassic system is hero symmetrically developed in 
the form of two great connected rings. The southern ring encloses the 
crystalline axis of the centre and south ; the northern and larger ring 
encircles the Cretaceous and Tertiary basin and opens towards the Channel, 
wheie its separated ends point across to the continuation of the same 
rocks in England. But the structure of the two areas is exactly opposite, 
for in the southern aiea the oldest rocks lie in the centre and the 
Jurassic strata dip outwards, while in the noithern region the youngest 
formations lie in the centre and the Jurassic beds dip inward below them. 
.Where the two rings unite in the middle of France they send a tongue 
down to the Bay of Biscay. On the eastern side of the country the 
Jurassic system is copiously developed, and extends thence eastwards 
through the Jura Mountains into Germany. 

The subdivisions of the Jurassic system in the north and north-west 
of France resemble generally thoso established in England, but graiially 

‘ J. P. Blake, Op. cit. 
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vary from the English type as they are traced to the south and east. 
Uhe following table comprises the larger sections ; many of these, as in 
England, being further subdivided into zones characterized by peculiar 
or specially abundant species of fossils : * ^ 

Purbeckien,* fresh and brackish water hods mth Corfmln /oihex/nm Phm 
iveaJdiam, Valrata helicoulet, and other Purbeck spsciel Found m tiio 
Jura, lying conformably on top of Portlandien, near Morteau, vallcv oLtho 
iCloubs. ^ * 

Portlandien, a well-developed group of limestones, divisible in the Cote d’Or 
into an upper zone with Trigonm Itoloniensis and Tima siqmi-jnrenm, and 
a lower zone with Ammonites (lu^an. The group extends into the Swiss 
Jura, nortliwards down the valley of the Meuse, and reappears on the coast 
near Bonlogne-anr-Mer, where it attains a thickness of above 200 feet, and 
is divisible into three bands: a lower stage (Tiigonia MicMoti, T. har- 
mitif, T hohnienm, CanUnm dimmik, AsUopecU n, LunoUi, HmicklarU 
purhechmsis, &c.) ; a middle stage {Caidnm mnimciim, (hhea ex- 
pansa, Ammonites hipkx, Aeromlenia Kbnigii) ; and an upper stage (Am- 
monites (jigaSi &o ). 

Kimraeridien = Kimnierulgo clay, divisible into tliiee zones as under: 

0 . Virgulien (Exogyra (Ostrea) virgula). 
h. Ptcrocericn (Fleroceras Oeemi) 

a Astartien (Calcaircs ti Astartes), Scquanion in part, Osirea deltoidea 
(Fig. 373), Astmte mintma. 

Coral li en. Home authors take the upper part of this group into a sepaiate 
section under the name of Sequaiiicn, largely developed in the east of 
France, where it consists of massive limestones soinetimos 400 feet thick. 

In tho Ardennes also this group sometimes exceeds 400 feet in tliicknoss", 
and consists of limestones. The Coi allien m France and Switzerland 
presents three zones . 1st, an upper set of fine white earthy or siliceous 
limestones with Neriuxa, Diceras m ietinum^ &c , apparently absent in Eng- 
land; 2nd, a middle group of coral limchiowH (Thcosmilia, Montlimltla^ 
Isastrxa, Thamnastriea, &c); 3rd, a lower cchmoderm zone (Cidaris fiori- 
gemma, Ghjpiicus h< roglyphicus). 

Oxfordieii (including Ar’govien and Callovien) consists of marls, sometimes 
calcareous or ferruginous. The following zones in descending order have 
been observed iu the Cote d’Or: 1. Ammonites plicatilis, Dioludomya 
parcicostala ; 2. Ammonites bahennus, Vhohdomya arnpla ; 3 Ammonites 
hiplex, A eanaheulatus, A, Ilenrici, A. cuchanx, Trigonia clareUata; and 
large sponges (Scyphia ohliepui and other sptcios) ; 4. Ammonites cordatus, 

A. perarmatus, A ocvlatus; Mames Cullovionnes with Ammonites callo- 
viensiSf A. macrocephahts, A athleta ( = Kellaways Rock). In the Bou- 
lonnnis the subdivisions in descending order are ; I. Clay with Ammonites 
MantelU; 2. Cliw with A. cordatus; 3. Clay and marly limestone with 
A, Lamherti; 4. (5lay with A. macroeephalus. 

Bathonicn or Grande Oolithe, composcil in the North of Franco of tho 
following lithological zones in descending order: Calcaire k Polypiers, 
Calcaire do Ranville, Oolithe de Caen, Calcaire de Caen, Grande Oohthe’ 

Terre k Foulon. In this region the palaeontological zones are in descending 
order: 1. Tmbratula lagenalis ; 2. Bhynchmella elegantula; 3. Bhynch^ 
nella decorata or Rh. Hophinsii; 4. Vardium pes-hovis; 5. Clypeus f’lotii; 

6. Ostrea acuminata. In the east of the country (Cote d’Or) the following 
zones have been made out in descending order— 1. Flags and marls, with 

’ See a full bibliography of works on the Jurassic Rocks of N.W. France, in an 
excellent paper on these rocks by Mr. J. F. Blake, Q. J. Qeol. 8oc. 1881, p. 4S0’. 
Consult also D’Orbigny’s FaUontographie Franfaise— Terrains Oolitiques,” 1842-1850 ■ 
D’Archiac, FaJiontoiogie de la France^ 1868. 

* Mr. J. F. Blake', in the paper already cited, proposes to class the Pnrbeck and 
Portland limestone with their equivalents under the term Portlandiiin as the uppermost 
^up of the Jurassic system. Below these beds he places the middle and lower Port- 
mnd as the “ Bolonian group,” resting upon the Virgnlian beds of the Kinimeridgiau, 
and including strata lower in position than the true rortlaud beds, and which are not 
found in the south of England. 
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Pentacrinus Buvignierit Heteropora eonifera; 2. Beds with Terehratula 
dbovatay Imdrssa limitata; 3. Beds with Terebratuh cardium, Apiocri- 
nites Parkinsoni; 4. Thick-bedded limestones with Bhynchonella deco- 
rata; 5. Oohtic limestones mQxPecten lamimtus; G. Marls with Ostrea 
acuminata. 

Bajocien, or Oolitlie Infe'rieure, well developed in the Department of Cal- 
vados, the name of the gioup bemg taken from Bayeux. In the north 
of Fmnce the strata are divisible into two zones, the lower characterized 
oy Ammonites Murclmonse, the upper by A. Blaydeni, &c. In the 
the country this group covers a large area. In the department of Swne 
et-Loire it contains the following subdivisions in descending order— 

1. Thin-bedded oolitic limestone perforated by Lithophaga hajocensis; 

2. Ferruginous and oolitic limestone with Collyrites ringens, Ammonites 
Parkinsoni, A. subradiatus, A. qarantianus; 3. Sandy marls and calcareous 
bands, Terehratula PhdUpsii, Mhynekonella (numerous species), Ammonites 
intermptus, A. Truellei, &c. ; 4 Coral-limestone composed of leefs of Tham- 
nastrxa, Isastrma, &c., with Ammonites Sauzei, Pinna inornata, Bhyneho- 
neUa costata, &c. ; 5. Reddish or white thick-bedded limestone (Calcaire h 
Entroques) with thin marly beds full of sponges, polyzoa, and fragments 
of ennoids, Ammoyiites Murchisonm, Belemnites giganteus, Pholodomya fidi- 
cula, Trigonia striata, &c. ; G. Brown siliceous limestone with Pecten perso- 
natus, resting upon ferruginous sands containing Ammonites opalinus, 
which form the top of the Lias 

Toaroien (from Thouars = Upper Lias), composed of alternations of lime- 
stone and clays capable of palmontological separation into an upper senes 
containing Ammonites opalinus, A. thouarsensis, A. radians, A. insignis, 
A. mriahilis, A, mucronatus; a middle senes with A. radians, A. hifrons; 
and a lower series with A. serpentinust A. complanatus, Bhywhonella 
tetrahedra. 

Liassien (= Middle Lias), composed of marls and argillaceous limestones 
divisible into a series of zones characterized by many of the same Ammo- 
nites as the Middle Lias of England. 

Sin^murien( = Lower Lias), composed of aigillaceous limestones, and marls 
with the normal series of Ammonite zones Ostrea arcuata, Belemnites brevis. 

Hettangien (Infra-Lias), maily and sliclly limestones with Ammonites 
planorhis, &c., and corresponding to the Angulatus and Planorbis zones 
at the base of the Lias, resting conformably on the sandstones, marls, and 
bone-bed of the Avicula contorta zone or Rhsetic, 


One of the most interesting features of the Lias in the northern or 
Jura part of Switzerland is the insect beds at Sohambelen in the Canton 
Aargau. The insects are better preserved and much more varied than in 
the English Lias, and include representatives of Orthoptera, Neurwtera, 
Coleoptera (upwards of 100 species of beetles), Hymenoptera, and Hemi- 

E tera. About half of the beetles are wood-eating kinds, so that there must 
ave been abundant woodlands on the Swiss dry land in Liassio timeJ 
In north-western Germany the subjoined classification has been 
adopted 



Purbeok group (Serpulit, Munder Mergel), forming a transition between 
Purbeok and Portland. 

Eimbeckhauser Flattenkalke and zone of Amm, giganteus, equivalent 
to the English Portland. 

Kimmeridge group (Upper, with Exogyra virgula ; Middle or Pteroceras 
beds : Lower or Ast^tian with Nerintea beds and zone of Terehratula 
humeralis *). 

Oxford group (Upper or Coralliau, with Cidaris florigemma ; Lower or 

, Oxford [Hersumer schichten], with Qrypksea dilatata). 


‘ Heer, Urwett der Schweiz, p. 82. 

* Heinr. Credner, Ober. Jura in N. W. Beutsohtandf 1863. See also the works 
of Oppel and Quenstedt quoted oi p. 78L aud K. von Beebach's Der Sannoverseh^ Jura, 
1664; Brauns^ Unter., Mittl und Ober. Jura, 1869, 1871, 1874. 

' Struokmann, N, Jahrh. 1881, p. 102. 
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Clays with Ammonites omatus. 

Shaies with A. macrocephahus. 

Cornbrash with Aoicula echimta, Amm. ^osterus. 

Shales with Ostrea Knorri, Amm, ferrugineus. 

, Zone of Amm. ParKiimni. 

Ooronaten-Schichten, clays with Belejnnites giganteus, Amm. 

Humph' iesiauuSy Amm. Bniikenridgi. * 

Shales, sandstones, and ironstones, with Inoceramus polyplo^us, 

Am7n. Murdtisonx, 

Clays and shales with Amm. opalinus. 

Grey mails with Ammonites jurends. 

Bituminous shales (Posidonien-schiefer) with^linw. hjthensiSf 
A, communis, A. bifrons, Posidonia Bronni. 

Clays with Amm. spinatus. 

Marls and limestones with Amm. capricornm, A. Davoei, 

Dark clays and ferruginous marls with A. hrevispina. 

Clays with Amm. ^laincosta, A. rariemtaius. 

Blue grey clays with A Buchlandi (Arietcnschichton) 

Daik clays with A. awjulatus. 

Daik clays and sandy layers with A. planorbis {psilonotus). 

In lithological character tho German Lias presents many points of re- 
semblance to that of England. Some of the shales in the upper division 
are so bituminous as to bo workable for mineral oil. With tho general 
succession of organisms also, so well worked out by Oppol, Quenstedt, and 
others, the English has been found to agree closely. Tho Dogger or 
Brown Jura represents the Lower Oolite of England and the Etage 
Bajocien and Bathonion of Franco. Its lower division consists mainly 
of dark clays and shales, passing up in Swabia into brown and yellow 
sandstones with oolitic ironstone. The central group in northern Germany 
differs from tho corresponding beds in England, Franco, and southern 
Germany by tho great preponderance of daik clays and ironstone nodules. 
The upper group coni>ista essentially of clays and shales with bands of 
oolitic ironstone, thus presenting a great difference to the massive cal- 
careous formation on the same platform in England and France. The 
Malm, or Upper (white) Jura corresponds to the Middle and Upper 
Oolites of England, from the Kellaways rock upwards, with the equivalent 
formations in France, It is upwards of 1000 feet thick, and derives its 
name from the white or light colour of its rocks contrasted with the dark 
tints of the Jurassic strata below. It consists mainly of white limestones 
in many varieties ; other materials are dolomite and calcareous marl. Its 
lower (Oxford) group is essentially calcareous, with no lithological equi- 
valent of the true Oxford clay, but it contains some of the fossils which 
occur in that clay, e.g. Ammonites eordatus and Grypheea dilntata. The 
massive limestones with Cidaris Jiorigemma are doubtless tho equivalents 
of the Coral] ian. The Kimmeridge group presents at its base beds equi- 
valent to the Astartian zone of Franco (Astarte supracorallim, Natica 
globosa, &o.), with such an abundance and variety of the gasteropod genus 
Nerinea that the beds have been named the Nerineen-Schichten.’.’ 
Above these come beds with Pteroceras Oceani, marking the central zone 
of the Kimmeridge formation. Higher still lie compact and oolitic lime- 
stones with Exogym virgula, representing the Ujpper or Vir^lian sf-age. 
At the top come limestones and marly clays with Ammonites giganteuSf 
which indicate the Portland formation. The most Important member of 
the German Kimtneridge series is tmdoiibtedly the limestohe loflg 
quarried for lithographic stone at Solenhofen near Munich. Its excessive 
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fineness of grain has enabled it to preserve in the most marvellous perfec- 
tion the remains of a remarkably varied and abundant fauna both of the sea 
and land. Beside skeletons of fishes (^Aspidorhynchusy Lepidotus, Megalums)^ 
cephalopoda showing casts of their soft parts, crabs with every part of 
the integument in place, and other denizens of the water, there lie the 
relics of ^ terrestrial fauna washed or blown into the neighbouring 
8 hallo\ 5 f lagoons — dragonflies with the lace- work of their wings, and other 
insects, the entire skeletons ofPterodactyleandKhamphorhyncus, in one 
case with the wing membrane preserved, and the remains of the earliest 
known bird, Archseopteryx (see pp. 778, 781). The German Purbeck 
group attains an enormous development in Westphalia (1650 feet), where 
between limestones full of Corhula^ Paludlna^ and Cyclas, pointing to 
fresh-water deposition, there occur beds of gypsum and rock-salt. 

— The Jurassic system in the Alps is not so well developed as in 
other parts of Europe. The Lias is there recognizable by fossils which 
in their specific forms and general succession may be paralleled in a broad 
way with those of the same formation elsewhere. It lies conformably 
on the Rhaetic, but between it and the overlying Jurassic groups 
there is a marked uncouformability. At the top of the Alpine Jurassic 
series an important group of deposits occurs to which the name of Titho- 
nian stage was given by Oppel.^ Much discussion has arisen as to 
whether this stage should be referred to the Jurassic or Cretaceous system. 
The geologists at Bavaiia and Ausfciia assign it to the former, while those 
of France place it with the latter. According to tlie one view the base 
of the group is marked by the zone of Ammonites (Oppelia) tenuilobatus 
(Aspidoceras acanthicum), over which comes a mass of strata consisting 
sometimes of reddish well-bedded limestones so full of Terehratula diphya 
(janitor) as to bo named the “Liphya-limestone;” sometimes of thick- bedded 
or massive light-ooloui ed limestones (Stiaraberg limestone, from Stramberg 
in Moravia), The limestones are often crowded with cephalopods, of 
which a large number of species, many of them peculiar, have been 
noticed. The shales or impure shaly limestones are sometimes full of the 
curious cephalopod-appendages known as Aptychus (Aptjehus-beds). 
Some of the more massive limestones are true coral reefs. On the other 
hand, it is contended by M. Hebert and other geologists of France that 
the position of the zone of Amm. tenuilohatm has been mistaken. He 
believes that this zone is really more ancient than the Coral-rag of the 
North, and that the limestones with Terehratula diphya and a large 
cephalopodous fauna are certainly Neocomian. The Hiphya-limestone 
with its peculiar fossils appears to range from the Carpathians through 
the Alps and Apennines into Sicily. 

North America.— So far as yet known, rooks of Jurassic age play 
but a subordinate part in North American geology. Perhaps some of 
the red strata of the Trias belong to this division, fur it is difficult, owing 
to paucity of fossil evidence, to draw a satisfactory line between the two 
^sterns. Strata containing fossils believed to represent those of the 
European Jurassic series have been met with in recent years during the 
explorations in the westein domains of the United States. They occur 

* Zeit DeuUch. Geol. Ges. xvii (1865), 535. See also M. Neumayr, Abhandl. Oeol. 
Beiehsamtalt. v. ; Zittel, PaUsont. MittkeU. Mm. Bayer. ; Hebert, Bull. Soo. Geol. FVanoe, 
ii. (2nd Sdf.), 148 ; W. Benecke, Trias und Jura in den Sudalpen, 1866 ; C. Moesch, 
Jura in den Alpen, OsUchweiz,\%12. See aUo the Jura-studien, of Neumayr, already 
cited (p. 784). 
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among some of the eastern ranges of the Booky Moontains (Colorado; 
Blaok Hills, Dakotah; Wind Biyer Mountains; TJinta Mountains; 
Wahsatch range, <fco,), as well as in the Sierra Nevada and other 
localities on the western side of the watershed. They have been recog- 
nized also far to the north beyond the great region of Azoic and Paleeozoio 
rocks in the arctic portion oi the continent. They consist of limestones 
and marls, which appear seldom to exceed a few hundred feet itf thick- 
ness. The fossils include species of PentacnnuSy Monoiie^ Trigonia^ 
Lima, Ammonites, and Belemniies. But recent discoveries by Professor 
Marsh of Yale College have brought to light from the upper Jurassic 
strata of Colorado a remarkable series of reptilian forms which have 
given a wholly new interest and importance to the Jurassic rocks of 
America. Among remains of fish (Ceratodus), tortoises, pterodactyls, and 
crooodilians, he has recognized the bones of carnivorous and herbivorous 
deinosaurs. One of these, the Atlantosaurus, has already been refeired to. 
Other forms are Morosaurus, Apatosauru", Creosaurus, and Laosaurua, the 
latter having more ostrich-like affinities. With this rich and striking 
reptilian fauna are associated the remains of some small marsupiafi 
{Bryolestes prisma, Stylacodon gracilis). 

Asia. — In India the upper part of the enormous Gondwana system is 
possibly referable to the Jurassic period. In Cutoh, however, a marine 
series of strata occurs containing a representation of the European 
Jurassic system from the Inferior Oolite up to the Portland inclusive. 
These rooks attain a thickness of 6300 feet, of which the lower half is 
chiefly marine and the upper mainly fresh-water. Among the zones 
recognized by Stoliczka were those of Ammonites macrocephalus, A. anceps, 
and A. athleta of the Kollaways (Callovian) group; A. Lamherti, A. 
cordatus, A. transversarius of the Oxford clay; A. tenuilohatus of the 
Kimmeridge.^ 

Australasia. — The existence of Jurassic rocks in Queensland and 
Western Australia has been demonstrated by the discovery of recognizable 
Jurassic species and others closely allied to known J urassio forms.** Traces 
of the same system have been found in New Caledonia and the northern 
end of New Guinea. In Otago, New Zealand, the Putakaka formation 
of Hutton, estimated to be between 9000 and 10,000 feet thick, is referred 
by him to the middle or lower Jurassic period. It has yielded a few 
fossils ( Pholadomya, Astarte, Ammmites). 


Section III. — Cretaceous. 

The next great series of geological formations is termed the Cre- 
taceous system, from the fact that in north-western Europe one of its 
most important members is a thick band of white chalk {ereta). It 
presents very considerable lithological and palmontologicar differ-, 
ences as it is traced over the world. In particular, the white chalk 
whence its name was taken is almost wholly confined to the Anglo- 
Parisian basin where the system was first studied. Probably no 
contemporaneous group of rocks presents more remarkable local 

‘ Medlicott & Blanford's Geology of India, p. 263. 

* Moore, Q. J, Qeol. Soc. xxvi. 261. W. B. Op. cit. xxiii. 7. 

3 P 
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differences than the Cretaceous system of Europe. These differences 
are the records of an increasing diversity of geographical conditions 
in the history of the Continent. 

§ 1. General Characters. 

Rocks. — In the European area, as will be afterwards pointed 
out in more detail, two tolerably distinct areas of deposit can be 
recognized, each with its own character of sedimentary noiniinulations. 
The northern tract includes Britain, the lowlands of Central Europe 
southwards into Silesia, Bohemia, and round the Ardennes into the 
basin of the Seine. The southern region embraces the centre and 
south of France, the range of the Alps, and the basin of the Mediter- 
ranean eastwards into Asia. In the northern area, which appears to 
have been a basin in great measure shut off from free communica- 
tion with the Atlantic, the deposits are largely of a littoral or 
shallow-water kind. The basement beds, usually sands or sand- 
stones, sometimes conglomerates, are to a large extent glauco- 
nitic (greensand). The marked diffusion of glauconite both in 
the sandstones and marls is one of the distinctive characters of this 
series of rocks. In Saxony and Bohemia the whole Cretaceous 
system consists chiefly of massive sandstones, which appear to have 
accumulated in a gulf along the southern margin of the northern 
basin. Considerable bands of clay, occurring on different platforms 
among the European Cretaceous rocks, are often charged with 
fossils, sometimes so well preserved that the pearly nacre of the 
shell remains, in other cases encrusted or replaced by marcasite. 
Alternations of soft sands, clays, and shales, usually more or less 
glauconitic, are of frequent occurrence in the lower parts of the 
system (Neocomian and older Cenomanian). The calcareous strata 
assume sometimes the form of soft marls, whicli pass into glau- 
conitic clays on the one hand and into white chalk on the other. 
The white chalk is a pulverulent limestone composed of fragmen- 
tary shells and forarainifera, the upper part showing layers of flints. 
In some places it becomes a hard dull limestone breaking with a 
splintery fracture. Nodular phosphate of lime occurring on different 
horizons is extensively worked as a source of artificial manure. 
Seams of coal appear in the Lower Cretaceous series of north- 
western Germany, as well as beds of concretionary limonite. In the 
southern basin, where the conditions of deposit appear to have been 
more those of an open sea freely communicating with the Atlantic, 
.the most noticeable feature is the massiveness, compactness, and 
persistence of the limestones, which cover a large part of Southern 
Europe. These rocks from their extent and organic contents in- 
dicate that during Cretaceous times the Atlantic extended across 
the south of Europe and north of Africa, far into the heart of 
Asia, and may not impossibly have been connected across the north 
of India with the Indian Ocean. 
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Life. — The Cretaceous system, both in Europe and North 
America, presents successive platforms on which the laud vegetation, 
of the period has been preserved, though most of the strata contain 
only marine organisms. This terrestrial flora possesses a great 
interest, for it includes the earliest known progenitors of the abun- 
dant dicotyledonous angiosperms of the present day. In the,earlier 
part of the Cretaceous period, it appears to have closely resembled the 
vegetation of the previous ages, for the same genera of ferns, cycads, 
and conifers, which formed the Jurassic woodlands, are found in the 
rocks. Yet that angiosperms must have already existed is made 
almost certain by the sudden appearance of numerous forms of that 
class, at the base of the Upper Cretaceous formation in Saxony and 
Bohemia, whence forms of Acer, A/wms, Credneria, CuminghamiteSf 
SaliXf &c., have been obtained. Still more varied and abundant is 
the dicotyledonous flora preserved in the highest zones of the system 
at Aix-la-Chapelle. The number of species of plants obtained from 
that locality has been estimated by M. Debey at more than 400. Of 



Pig. 388.— Cbetaoeous Fobaminifkra. 

a, Gaudryina pupoides (D’Orb.) ; h, Globigenna cretacea (D’Orb.) ; c, Cristellaria 
rotulata (D’Orb.) (all magnified). 


these 70 or 80 are cryptogams, chiefly ferns (Gleicheniat Lygodiunit 
Aspleniunif &c.) ; there are numerous conifers fsome akin to Seywom), 
and three or four kinds of screw-pine (Pandawws). The prevalent forms 
which give so modern an aspect to this flora are Proteaeem^ many of 
them being referred to genera still living in Australia or at the Cape 
of Good Hope. There occur also species of oak, bog-myrtle, &c. 
These interesting fragments serve to show that the climate of Europe 
at the close of the Cretaceous period was doubtless greatly warmer 
than that which now prevails, and nourished a vegetation like that 
of some parts of Australia or the Cape. Further information has 
been afforded regarding the extension of this flora by the discovery 
in North Greenland of a remarkable series of fossil plants. From 
certain Lower Cretaceous beds of that arctic region, Heer has 
described 30 species of fenis, 9 cycads, and 17 conifers ; while from 
the Upper Cretaceous rocks of Noursoak, he enumerates species of 
poplar, fig, sassafras^ credneria, and magnolia. 

In North America, also, abundant remaifts of a similar vegetation 
have been obtained from the Cretaceous rocks of the Western Terri- 

3 P 2 
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tories. Upwards of 100 species of dicotyledonous angiosperms Lave 
been obtained, and of these half are found to be related to still living 
American trees. Among them are species of oak, willow, beech, 
plane, poplar, maple, hickory, fig, tulip-tree, sassafras, sequoia, together 
with American palms (sabal) and cycads. 

Tl^e known Cretaceous fauna is tolerably extensive. IWmi- 
nifera now reached an importance as rock-builders which they had 
never before attained. Their remains are abundant in the white 
chalk of the northern European basin, and some of the hard lime- 
atones of the southern basin are mainly composed of their aggi’egated 
shells. Some of the more frequent genera are Oldbigerim, OrU- 
toUna, Nodosaria, Tesctilaria, and Botalia (Eig. 388). Sponges also 
must have swarmed on the floor of the Cretaceous seas, for their 
siliceous spicules are very abundant, and entire individuals are 
not uncommon.^ Characteristic genera 
(Fig. 389) are VerdriculiteSf SiphoniUy 
Sophia, and Manon. The formation o( 
flints has been referred to the operation 
of sponges. Undoubtedly these animals 
secreted an enormous quantity of silica 
from the water of the Cretaceous sea, 
and though the flints are certainly not 
due merely to their action, these amor- 
phous lumps of silica may have been ag- 
gregated by a process of chemical elimi- 
nation round dead sponges (see pp. 469, 
488). Even molluscs and urchins have 
been completely silicified in the chalk. 
On the whole, corals are not abundant 
in Cretaceous deposits. Some of the 
more characteristic forms are Trochoey- 
athus, Cyathina, TrochomiliafJParoimiliay 
Mkrahacia, and Cyclolitea The earliest 
true madrepores appear in Actirndd, The rugose corals so abundant 
among Palmozoic rocks have now almost entirely disappeared, being 
represented only by the little Neocomian Eomystis. Sea-urchins 
are conspicuous among the fossils of the Cretaceous system. A few 
of their genera are also Jurassic, while a not inconsiderable number 
still live in the present ocean. One of the most striking results 
of recent deep-sea dredging is the discovery of so many new genera 
of echinoids either identical with or very nearly resembling those of 
the Cretaceous period, and having thus an unexpectedly antique 
character.* Some of the most abundant and typical Cretaceous 
genera are Ananchytes, Hola8ter, Toxaster, Mierast&r, Hemiaster, Hmk 
pnemtes, Fy gurus, Eehinohrissus (NucleoUtes), Eehinocoms {Qderites), 
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Fig. 889.— Cretaceous SroNOES. 
o, Siplionia pyriformis (Goldf.) 
( J) ; V entriculites docurrens, 

var. teiiuiplicatus (Smith) (J). 


• See on swnge ^leules Mpere >y Mr. Sollas, Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist. aer. 5, vi., and 
a memoir by Dr. H. G. J. Hmde, Fosnl Spmge Spicules. Munich, 1880. 

* A. Agassiz, Report on Eohinoidea, ChaUenger Ex^ition, vol. iii. p. 23. 
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Dmoidea, Cyphosoma^ Biadema, Salenia, Cidans. A few crinoids 
have been met with of vfhich Bouryueticrinus and Marmpites of 
the upper chalk are characteristic. 



Pi<3. 390 .— Upper Cbbtaceotis Echinids. 


a, Echinoconus conicuB (Brey.) (Galerites albo-galerus) (j) ; 6, Ananchytes ovatus 
(Leake) (J) ; c, Micraster cor-angiunum (Klein) (J). 

Passing to the mollusca, we find the brachiopods (Fig. 391) abun- 
dantly represented by species of Terehratula and BJiynonondlay which 
approach in form to still living species. Other contemporaneous 
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Fia. 391 .— Cretaoeotjs Bbaohiopods. 

o, Terehratula camea (Sow.) (?) ; 6, Terebrirostra lyra (Sow.) (§) ; c, Ehyncholiella 
plicatuiB, var. octoplicata (Sow.) (f). 

genera were Crania, Thecideum, Magas, ![erebrateUa, Terebrirostra, 
and Terehratulina, Among the most abundant genera of lamelli* 
branchs are (Fig. 392) Inoceramm, Eaogyra, Ostrea, SpoHdylus, 
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Limat Peeten^'Pernaf Modiola^ Lyriodony Isocardia, Cardium, Venus. 
Inoceramus and Exogyra are specially characteristic, but still more 
so is the family of Hippuritidse or Budistes. These singular forms 
are entirely confined to the Cretaceous system ; their most common 
genera (Kig. 303) being Eippurites, BadioUtes, Sph^rulites, CapTtnu, 
and Caprotina. Hence, according to present knowledge, the occur- 
rence of hippurites in a limestone suffices to indicate the Cretaceous 
age of the rock. The most common gasteropods belong to the 
genera Natieay NerineUy Turritelhy Turhy Solarium, Trochus, PleurO’ 
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Fig 392.— Cretaceous Lamellibranchs. 


a, Exogyra (Ostrea) columba (Lam.)(J) ; h, Ostrea vesiculaiis (Lam.) ( J) ; c, Oalrea 
cannala (Lam>) (i) ; d, Spcndylus (Lima) spmosus (Desh.) (§) ; e, Inooeramus 
Cuvieri (Sow.) (young spec.) (i). 

tomaria, Cerithium, Bostellaria, Aporrhais, and Fusus. Cephalopoda 
must have swarmed in some of the Cretaceous seas (Eigs. 394, 395, 
396). Their remains are abundant in the Anglo-Parisian basin and 
thence eastwards, but are comparatively infrequent in the southern 
Cretaceous area. To the geologist they have a value similar to those 
of the Jurassic system, as distinct species are believed to be restricted 
in their range to particular horizons which have by their means been 
identified from district t(f district. To the student of the history of 
life they have a special interest, as. they include the last of the great 
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Mesozoic tribes of the Ammonites and Belemnites. Those organisms 
continue abundant up to the top of the Cretaceous system and then 
disappear from the geological record. Never was ceplialopodous life 
so varied as in the Cretaceous period just before its decline. Besides 
the forps that survived from earlier periods, but which had under- 
gone important modifications, new types now appeared. Of these 
Vrioceras (Fig. 394) was an Ammonite with the coils of the shell not 
contiguous. Scaphites and Aneyloceras have the last coil straightened 
and its end bent into a crozier-like shape (^Fig. 395). Toxoceras, as its 
name implies, is merely bent into a bow-lrke form. Hamites is a long 
tapering shell, bent round hook-wise upon itself. In Ptychoceras the 
long tapering shell is bent once and the tuo parts are mutually ad- 
herent. Turnlites is a spirally coiled shell, and Eelieoceras resembles 
it, but has the coils not in contact. Baculites is the simplest of all 
the forms, being a mere straight-chambered shell somewhat like the 
ancient Orthooeras. These forms, in numerous species, are almost 



entirely confined to the Cretaceous system, at the summit of which 
they disappear. Another characteristically Cretaceous cephalopod 
is BelemnUella (Fig. 396), which occurs only in the higher parts 
of the system. 

Vertebrate remains have been obtained in some number from the 
Cretaceous rocks. Fish are represented by scattered teeth, scales, 
or bones, sometimes by more entire skeletons. The most frequent 
genera are Otodus, Lamna, Oxyrhina, Ptychodua, Hylodus, PycnoduB, 
ophssrodus, and the earliest of the teleostean tribes, which include 
the vast majority of modern fishes — Enchodus, StratoduSy BeryXy 
SyUeemm, &c. 

Reptilian life has not been so abundantly preserved in the 
Cretaceous as in the Jurassic system, nor are the forms so varied. 
In the European area the remains of Chelonians of several genera 
(Cheloney ProiemySy Platemys) have been recovered. Deinosaurs are 
represented by the huge Igumodon of the Weald (Fig. 397), and by 
the Jurassic Megalosaurus and Ceteosauras, which still survived. 
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Lizards are represented by Baphiosmrus, Conmaurus, BoUchosaums, 
and Leiodon. The gigantic Mosasaurus, placed among Lacertilians 
by Owen, but among ‘‘pythonomorphs” by Cope, is estimated 
to have had a length of 75 feet, and was furnished with fin-like 
paddles, »by which it moved through the water. True crocodiles 
frequented the rivers of the period, for the remains of several genera 
have been recognized {OoniophoUsy PhoUdosaurus, Diplosaurus). The 
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Fig. 394.— Cretaceous Cephalopods. 


a, Turrilites costatus (Lam.) (J) ; h, Crioceras Emerici (L€v.) (i) ; c, Baculitos anceps 
(Lam.) (J); d, Ammonites (Acanthoceras) rothomagensis (Brong.) (^) ; e, Ammonites 
varians (^w.) (§). 


ichthyosaurs and plesiosaurs were still represented in the Cretaceous 
seas of Europe. The pterosaurs likewise continued to be inhabitants 
of the land, for the bones of several species of pterodactyle have been 
found. These remains are usually met with in scattered bones, only 
found “at rare intervals and wide apart. In a few places, however, 
reptilian remains have been disinterred in such numbers from local 
deposits as to show how much more knowledge may yet be acquired 
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from the fortunate discovery of other similar accumulations. Thus 
from the so-called ^‘Cambridge Greensand -a bod about 1 foot 
thick lying at the base of the Chalk of Cambridge, and largely 
worked for phosphate of lime derived from coprolites and bones, 




there have been exhumed the remains of several chelonians, the 
great deinosaur Acmthopholis, several species of Plesiosaurus, 5 or 
6 species of Ichthyosaurus^ 10 species of Pterodaeiylus from the size 
of a pigeon upwards — one of them having* a spread of wing amount- 
ing to 25 feet — 3 species of Mosasaurus, a crocodilian {Polyfty-^ 
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ehodon), and some others. From the same limited horizon also 
the bones of at least two species of birds have been obtained. 

In recent years the most astonishing additions to our knowledge 
of ancient reptilian life have been made from the Cretaceous rocks of 
western IJorth America, chiefly by Professors Leidy, Marsh, and 
Cope.^ According to a recent enumeration made by Mr. Cope, but 
which fs already below the truth, there were known 18 species 
of deinosaurs, 4 pterosaurs, 14 crocodilians, 13 sauropterygians or 
sea-saurians, 48 testudinates (turtles, &c.), and 60 pythonomorphs 
or sea-serpents. One of the most extraordinary of reptilian types 
was the Bimsawtm or Elasmosaurus—a. huge snake-like form 40 teet 
long, with slim arrow-shaped head on a swan-like neck rising 
20 feet out of the water. This formidable sea-monster “probably 



often swam many feet below the surface, raising the head to the 
distant air for a breath, then withdrawing it and exploring the 
depths 40 feet below without altering the position of its body. 
It must have wandered far from land, and that many kinds of 
Ashes formed its food is shown by the teeth and scales found 
in the position of its stomach” (Cope). The real rulers of the 
American Cretaceous waters were the pythonomorphic saurians or 
sea-serpents, in which group Mr. Cope includes forms like Mosa- 
sauruSf of which upwards of 40 species have been discovered. 
Some of them attained a length of 75 feet or more. They possessed 

* Leidy, Stnithson. Ccntrib. 1865, No. 192 ; 17. 8 . Geol and Oeograph. Survey of 

Territories, vol. i. (1873); Copo, U. 8. Oeol. and Qeograph. Survey of Territories, 
vol. ii. (1875); Amer. Naturalist, 1878; Marsh, Amer. Journ. Science, numerons papers 
in 8rd seriea, vols. i.-xxii. 
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a remarkable elongation of form, particularly in the tail ; their head« 
were large, flat, and conic, with eyes directed partly upwards. They 
swam by means of two pairs of paddles, like the flippers of the whale, 
and the eel-like strokes of their flattened tail. Like snakes tliey 
had four rows of formidable teeth on the roof of the moiith, whicn 
served* as weapons for seizing their prey. But the most remarkable 
feature in these creatures was the unique arrangement for perftiitting 
them to swallow their prey entire, in the manner of snakes. Each 
half of the lower jaw was articulated at a point nearly midway 
between the ear and the chin, so as greatly to widen the space 
between the jaws, and the throat must, consequently, have been 
loose and baggy like a pelican’s. The deinosaurs were likewise well 
represented on the shores of the American 
waters. Among the known forms are Eadro- 
saurus, a creature like the IguanodoUt and 
about 28 feet long ; Ldsilam^ of about equal 
dimensions, resembled the Megalosaurus, hav- 
ing massive hind feet on which it could pro- 
bably erect itself. Still more gigantic was 
the allied Ornithotarsus, which is supposed 
to have had a length of 35 feet. Pterosaurs 
have likewise been obtained characterized 
by an absence of teeth (Pteranodonts)^ and 
some of which had a spread of wing of 20 
to 25 feet. Among the Chelonians one gi- 
gantic species is supposed to have measured 
upwards of 15 feet between the tips of the 
flippers. 

The remains of birds have been met 
with both in Europe and in America among h 

Cretaceous rocks. From the Cambridge Fig. 3D7 . — Cretaceous 
G reensand bones of at least two species, re- i^^^os^ur (Igu^odon). 
ferred to the genus Emliornis, have been vSw(|);6!Tboth’ upper 
obtained. These creatures are regarded by jaw(0.’ 

Professor Seeley as having osteological cha- 
racters that place them with the existing natatorial birds.^ But 
among the most remarkable fossil avian remains yet found are those 
of the OdontornitheSf or toothed birds, from the Cretaceous beds of 
Kansas. Professor Marsh, who has described these interesting and 
wonderfully preserved forms, points out that in one of the genera,* 
named by him Hesprornis, the jaws were furnished with teeth im- 
planted in a common alveolar groove, as in Ichthyosaurus; the 
wings were rudimentary or aborted, so that locomotion must have 
been entirely performed by the powerful hind limbs, with the aid of 
a broad, flat, beaver-like tail, which no doubt materially helped in 

‘ Q. J. Geol 8oe. 1876, p. 496. . 

* “ Odontomithes,” being irol. i, of Memoirs of Peahody Museum of Yale College, and 
also vol. Til of Oeol, Explor, iOth Parallel, 
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steering the creature through the water. Hesperdrnis regalis (Fig. 
398), the type species, must have measured about 6 feet from the 
point of the bill to the tip of the tail. The other genera, IcJUhy- 
ornis (Fig. 399) and ApaiwniSy were distinguished by some ^pes 
of structure pointing backward to a very lowly ancestry. , They 



Fio. S98 ,—Crbtac®oti8 Bird.* 
Hesperornia regalis (Marsh) (^). 


appear to have been small, tem-like birds, with powerful wings 
but small legs and feet. They possessed reptile-lite skulls, with 
teeth set in sockets, but their vertebrae were biKJoncave, like those 

* For this restoration and Fig. 399, I am indebted to the kindness of my friend 
Professor Marsh. 
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of fishes. Altogether the earliest known birds present oharaoters 
of strong affinity with the Deinosanrs and Pterodactyles. 

§ 2. Local Development. 

The* Cretaceous system in many detached areas covers a large extent 
of Europe. From the south-west of England it spreads across thh north 



Fig. 399.— Cbetaoeous Bmn. 
Ichthyornis victor (Marsh) (J). 


of France up to the base of the ancient central plateau of that country. 
Eastwards it ranges beneath the Tertiary and post-Tertiary deposits of 
the great plain, appearing on the north side at the southern end of 
Scandinavia and in Denmark, on the south side in Belgium and Hai^oyer, 
round the fianks of the Harz, in Bohemia and Poland, eastwards into 
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Russia, where it covers many thousand square miles, up to the southern 
end of the Ural chain. To the south of the central axis in France, it 
underlies the great basin of the Garonne, flanks the chain of the Pyrenees 
on both sides, spreads out largely over the eastern side of the Spanish 
table-land, and reappears on the west side of the crystalline axis of that 
region al5ng the coast of Portugal. It is seen at intervals along the 
north end south fronts of the Alps, extending down the valley of the 
Rhone to the Mediterranean, ranging along the chain of the Apennines 
into Sicily and the north of Africa, and widening out from the eastern 
shores of the Adriatic through Greece, and along the northern base of the 
Balkans to the Black Sea, round the southern shoies of which it ranges 
in its progress into Asia, where it again covers an enormous area. 

A series of rocks covering so vast an extent of surface must needs 
present many differences of type, alike in their lithological characters 
and in their organic contents. They bring before us the records of a 
time when a continuous sea stretched over the centre and most of the 
south of Europe, covered the north of Africa, and swept eastwards to the 
far east of Asia. There were doubtless many islands and ridges in this 
wide expanse of water, whereby its areas of deposit and biological pro- 
vinces must have been more or less sharply defined. Some of these 
barriers can still be traced, as will be immediately pointed out. 

The Cretaceous system of Europe has been subdivided as follows : ^ 


Upper . 


Lower . 


■ Danian. 

Senonian. 

Turonian. 

Cenomaoian. 

, Gault. 

Neocomian, including a prevalent marine tyi 
parts of the western districts a fluviatile 


and also in some 
realden) type. 


While there is sufficient palmontologioal similarity to allow a general 
parallelism to be drawn among the Cretaceous rocks of western Europe, 
there are yet strongly marked diffeiences pointing to very distinct con- 
ditions of life, and probably, in many cases, to disconnected areas of 
deposit. Having regard to these geographical variations, a distinct 
northern and southern province, as above stated (p. 802), can be recog- 
nized; but Gumbel has proposed a further grouping into three gieat 
regions (1) the northern province, or area of white chalk with Belem- 
nitella, comprising England, northern France, Belgium, Denmark, AVest- 
phalia, &c. ; (2) the Hercynian pro\ince, or area of Exogyra columha, 
embracing Bohemia, Moravia, Saxony, Silesia, and central Bavaria ; and 
(3) the southern province, or area of hippurites, including the regions of 
France south of the basin of the Seine, the Alps, and southern Europe.^ 
Britain.^ — The Purbeok beds bring before us evidence of a great 
change in the geography of England towards the close of the Jurassic 
period. They show how the floor of the sea in which the thick and 
varied formations of that period were deposited came to be gradually 

^ See notes on pp. 824, 825. 

* Oeognost. Beschreib. Ostbayer. Orenzgebitg. 

• Consult Conybeare and Phillips, Qedogy of England and Wales, 1822 ; Pitton, 
Ann. Philos. 2ad ser. viii. 379 ; ^ans. Qeol. Soc. 2nd ser. iv. 103 ; Dixon's Geology of 
Smex, edit. T. Rupert Jones, I 878 ; Phillips’s Geology of Oxford arid the Thames VaUey; 
recent papers on the English Cretaceous formations are quoted in subsequent footnotes. 
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elevated, and how into pwls of fresh and braokish water the leaves, 
insects, and small marsupials of the adjacent land were washed down. 
These evidences of terrestrial conditions are followed in the same re- 
gion by a vast delta-formation, that of the Weald, which accumulated 
over the south of England, while the older marine parts of the Cretaceous 
systen^ were being deposited in the north. Hence two types (k sedimen- 
tation occur, one where the strata are fluviatile or estuarine (Wpalden), 
the other where they are marine (^Neocomian). Arranged in descending 
order the following are the suodivisions of the English Cretaceous 
rocks : 

TABLE OP THE BRITISH CRETACEOUS SYSTEM. 


English Stratigraphieal Subdivisions. 


Palxontologioal Zones. 


o 

5 





Upper Cretaceous. 
Chalk of Norwich 


„ Margate 


„ Broadfitairs . . . 
„ Dover 

Hard Nodular Chalk of Dover, 
&o.,« Chalk Rock.” 

Chalk without f\ iuts, Dover, &o. . 
Nodular Chalk of Shakespeare’s 
Cliff, &o. 


Grey Chalk of Folkestone, &o. 
Totteruhoe Stone 


Chalk Marl 

Chloritio Marl (Cambridge 
Greensand) .... 

k 

Warminster beds, &o. . . 
Blaokdown beds, &c. . . 

Upper 

' Lower 


Daman, wanting. 


Zoneof JBe- 
lemnitella 
rnucro' 

< mta. 


Horizon of B. muoronata 
alone. 

„ B. mueronata 
nndB.quad- 
, rata. 


n 

o 

d 

a> 

02 


25one of 
Marsupi- 
tes orna- ' 
tus. 


numerous 
sponges. 
Inoceramus 
lingua and 


Zone of Micraster cor-anguinum^ var, 
„ M. cor4e8tudinarium. 


Zone of Eolasier planus. 

„ Ter^atulina gracilis. 

„ Inoceramus labiatus {myti- 

hides). 


Zone of Belemnites plenus. 


d 

d 

d 

cS 

o 

d 

« 

Q 


Zone of 
Holaster 
subgloho- 


Horizon of Ammonites 

rhotomagensis. 
„ A. varians. 


maeandrtna. 


Zone of ‘ Craie glauoonieuse” of 
France. 


„ Peden asper. 

„ Ammonites inflatus (rostratus). 


Ammonites cristatust A, aurituSj 
lautus. 

Hamifes rotundas. See p. 819. 


A. 
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TABLE OF THE BBITISH OBETAOEOUS SYSTEM— con^ntwd. 


English Stratigrcvphical Subdhisione, i 


PdUBontohgiodl Zones (Marine), 


Lower Gretaoeous. 


li 

o 


^ihem Type. 
(Fluviatile, and in 
upper part marine.) 
Sands, clays, 
limestones, &c., 
in Kent, Sur- 
rey, Sussex, 
Hampshire. 
Weald Olay. 


Hastings sands 
and clays, pass- 
ing down into 
, Purbeckbeds. 


Northern Type. 

(Marine.) 

Upper Neooo- 
mian, upper 
150 feet of 
Speeton Clay, 
Yorkshire. 

Middle Neooo- 
mian, next 
150 feet of 
Speeton Olay, 
and “Tealby 
beds.” 

Lower Neoco- 
mian, next 
200 feet of 
Speeton Clay. 


Upper. Perm Mulletii^ Exogyra sinn~ 
ata, &c. 


^ Middle. Zone of Peetencinctus, Aney- 
® looeras beds. 


5zi 


Lower. 


Zone of Ammonites speeton- 
enm, 

„ A. norious. 

„ A. astierianus. 


Lower Cretaceous or Neocomian.' — ^Between the top of the Jurassic 
system and the strata known as the Gault, there occurs an important 
series of deposits to which, from their great development in the neigh- 
bourhood of Neufchatel (Neocomum) in Switzerland, the name of 
Neooomian has been given. This series, as already remarked, is repre- 
sented in England by two distinct types of strata. In the southern 
counties, from the Isle of Purbeok to the coast of Kent, there occurs a 
vast succession of estuarine and fluviatile sands and clays termed the 
Wealden series. These strata pass up into a minor marine group known 
as the Lower Greensand, in which some of the characteristic fossils of 
the Upper Neocomian rocks occur. The Wealden beds therefore form a 
fluviatile equivalent of nearly the whole of the continental Neooomian 
formations, while the Lower Greensand represents the later marginal 
d^osits of the Neocomian sea, which gradually usurped the place of the 
Wealden estuary. The second type, seen in the tract of country extend- 
ing from Lincolnshire into Yorkshire, contains the deposits of deeper 
water forming the westward extension of an important series of marine 
formations which stretch for a long way into central Europe. 

Neooomian. — The marine Neooomian strata of England are well 
exposed on the cliffs of the Yorkshire coast at Filey, where tbey occur in 
a deposit long known as the “ Speeton Clay.” This deposit has been 
shown by Mr, Judd to belong partly to the Jurassic and partly to the 
Neooomian series. The Neocomian prtion is divided by him into three 
fomations, as follows : — 1. Lower Neooomian (200 feet or more), con- 
taining in ascending order the zones of (a) Ammonites astierianus^ (o) Am. 
noricuSf (c) Am. speetonensis. Among its fossils are Toxaster compMnatuSf 
Ancyloeeras puzosianmij A. Dwalii, A. Emericii. 2. Middle N eooomian 
(150 feet), composed of (a) Ancyloeeras beds, (6) Zone of Pecten cinetusj 

‘ Consult on marine type J^, Q. J, Oeol. 8oe. xxix. 218{ xxvi.-826; xxvii. 207; 
Qed Mag. vil. 220 ; GeoHom of MuOamt in Mem. Geol. Surv. ; Meyer, Q. J. Ged, 8oe. 
xxviil.248; xxix.70. 
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and (c) Dark clays with few fossils. 3. Upper Noocomian (150 feet 
or more), consisting of («) Cement beds with numerous fossils (Pema 
Mulktii, Exogyra sinuata, &o.); (6) Dark blue clays with Bclemnites 
semicanaliculatus, &c. (c) Black clay with Belemnites ; the top of the 
series not being seen. All these strata are covered unconforj^ably by 
the Upper Cretaceous groups which successively repose directly upon 
all the horizons down to the Lower Lias. Owing partly to this mreum- 
stance and partly to the thick covering of superficial deposits, no satis- 
factory sections aie seen inland. In Lincolnshire, however, a poition of 
the Neocomian series comes to the surface from beneath the chalk, con- 
sisting of sands, sandstones, clays, and oolitic limestones, which, traced 
southwards by Toalby, pass into a group of calcaieous beds (Tealby series). 
These strata contain Middle Neocomian fossils. Still further south they 
become white or brown nearly unfossiliferous sands and sandstones. 

Wealden. — In the southern counties a very distinct assemblage of 
strata is met with.^ It consists of a vast series of fluviatilo or estuarine 
de*posits termed the Wealden, from the Weald of Sussex and Kent where 
it is best developed, surmounted by a group of marine beds (“ Tiower 
Greensand ”), in which Upper Neocomian fossils occur. It would appear 
that the fresh-water conditions of deposit which began in the south of 
England towards the close of the Jurassic period, when the Purbeck beds 
were laid down, continued during the whole of the long interval marked 
by the Lower and Middle Neocomian formations, and only in Upper 
Neocomian times finally merged into ordinary marine sedimentation. 
The Wealden series has a thickness of 1800 feet, and consists of the 
following subdivisions in descending order : 

AVcftld CLy . . .... 1000 feut 

Hastings Sand group composed of 

.S. Tunbndgo Wells Sand . . . J 10 to 380 „ 

2 Wadhurst Olay . . . . . 120 „ 180 „ 

1. Ashdown Sand .... 100 or 500 „ 

These strata precisely resemble the deposits of a modern delta. 
That such was really their origin is borne out by their organic re- 
mains, which include ten estrial plants (Equmtum, Sphenopteris, Aletho- 
pteris, Thuytes, cycads, and conifers), fiesh-water shells (^Unio, 10 
species ; Cyrena, 5 species ; CyclaSj Paludina, Melania, &c.), with a few 
estuarine or marine forms as Ostrea and Mytilus, and ganoid fishes 
(Lepidotm) like the gar of American livers. Among the spoils of the 
land floated down by the Wealden river were the carcases of huge 
deinosaurian reptiles (Iguanodon, Hylseomums, Megalosaurus, Vectisaurm, 
Hypsilophodon), long-necked plesiosaurs, and winged pterodactyles. The 
deltoid formation in which these remains occur extends in an east and 
west direction for at least 200 miles, and from north to south for at 
least 100. Hence the delta must have been not less than 20,000 square 
miles in area. It has been compared with that of the Quorra ; in reality,, 
however, its extent must have ^en gi eater than its present visible area, 
for it has suffered from denudation, and is to a large extent concealed 
under more recent foimations. The river probably descended from the 
north-west, draining a vast area, of which the existing mountain groups 

* On the wealden or fluviatlle type consult, beside«i^the works quotal ou p. 814, 
Mantell’s Fossih of the Soitth Doiens, ito, 1822 ; Topley, Geology of the Weald, in Mem, 
Geol. Surv, 8vo, 1875. 
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of Britain are perhaps merely fragments. The Wealden beds are suc- 
ceeded conformably by the group of arenaceous strata which have long 
been known under the awkward name of “ Lower Greensand.” They 
consist mainly of yellow, grey, white, and green sands, but include also 
beds of clay and bands of limestone and ironstone. They have been sub- 
divide^ in descending order as under : 


Folkestone beds 
Sandgate beds . 

Hythe beds 

Atherfield Clay resting on Wealden 


70 to 100 feet 
75 „ 100 „ 
80 „ 300 „ 
20 „ GO „ 


These strata represent the Upper Neocomian series of the Continent. 
Among their fossils the following may be mentioned: Toxaster com- 
planatuSj Bhynchonella gihhsiana, Terehratula sella, Exogyra sinuata, Oer- 
villia anceps, Ostrea /rows (carinata), Pecten quinquecostatus, Perna Mulletii, 
Area Baulini, Panopsea plicata, Trigonia aleeformis, Ammonites Peshayesii, 
Ancyloceras gigas, Nautilus radiatus. Of the total number of fossils fipm 
the “ Lower Greensand ” or Upper Neocomian, about 300 in number, only 
18 or 20 per cent, pass up into the Upper Cretaceous. This marked palseon- 
tological break, taken in connection with an unconformability between 
the “ Lower Greensand ” and Gault in the southern counties, and be- 
tween the top of the Speeton clay and the overlying Hunstanton lime- 
stone in the north, shows that a definite boundary-line can bo drawn 
between the lower and upper parts of the Cretaceous system in England. 

Upper Cretaceous. — Three leading lithological groups have long been 
recognized as constituting the Upper Cretaceous series of England. First, 
a band of clay termed the Gault ; second, a variable and inconstant 
group of sands and sandstones called the “ Upper Greensand and third, 
a massive calcareous formation chiefly composed of white chalk. But 
the foreign nomenclature, founded mainly on paleontological considera- 
tions, and given in the foregoing table (p. 815), may now be adopted, 
as it brings the English Upper Cretaceous groups into recognizable 
parallelism with their continental equivalents. 

Gault. — A dark stiff blue, sometimes sandy or calcareous, clay with 
layers of pyritous and phosphatic nodules and occasional seams of green 
sand. It varies from 100 to more than 200 feet in thickness, forming a 
marked line of boundary between the upper and lower Cretaceous looks, 
overlapping the latter and resting sometimes even on the Kimmeridge 
clay. One of the best sections is that of Copt Point on the coast near 
Folkestone, where the following subdivisions have been established by 
Messrs. De Ranee and Price 


Upper Greensand. 

( 11. Pale grey marl clay (.56ft 3m.), characterized by Ammonites rostratus 
(inflatus), A. GoodkaUi, Ostrea from, Inoceramus Crispii. 

10 Hard pale marly clay (5ft. lin.), with Kingem lima, Itostelhria 
maxima, Flicatula pedinoides, Pecten raulinianm, Fentaennus Fit- 
ioni, Cidaris gaultina, 

9. Pale grey marly clay (9ft. 4§in.), with Inoceramus sulcatus. Ammonites 
varicosus, Fholadomya fdbrina, Fleurotomaria Gibbsii, Scaphites 
segualis, 

8. Daiker clay with two lines of nodules and idled fossils (9Jin.), with 
Ammonites cristatus, A. Beudanti, Pholas sanctss-cmcis, Mytilus 
Galliennei, Cuddlsea glabra, Cyprina quadrata. 


0. E. Be Eance, Ged, Mag, v. p. 163 ; P. G. H. Price, Q. J. Geol Soo. xxx. p. S42 
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7. Dark clay (6ft. 2ia) highly fossiliferous, with Ammonites awitas, 
Nwula hivirgata, N. ornatissima, Aporrhau Farhiimni, Fmis iiide- 
cisust Pteroeeras hicarinatum. 

6 Dark mottled clay (1ft), Ammonites demrim. A, oornulus, Tunilitea 
htwardianua, Necrocarcinua BeclieL 

.5. Dark spotted clay (1ft. 6in.), Ammonites Imtm, Astaite duf^niana, 
Solarium monili/erum, PhasianeUa ervyna, numerous corals. 

4. Paler clay (4in), Ammonites Delauiei, Natica ohliqaa, Dctdaiinm 
decHSsatum, Fusus gaultinus. 

3 Light fawn-coloured day, “crab-bed” (4ft 6iu ), with Humorous cara- 
paces of crustaceans (Palxocorystes Stokesii, P. Piodet ipii), Pinna 
tetragona, Hamites attenuatua. 

2 Dark clay marked by the rich colour of its fossils (1ft. 3in ), Ammonites 
auritus, Turrilitea elngam, Aneyloceiaa epinigertm, Apoirhais mica- 
rata, Fusus itierianua, Cerithium trimouile. Corbnla gaultina, Polli- 
cipea rigidus, 

1. Dai^ clay, dark giecusand, and pyritous nodules (10ft liii ), Ammo- 
nites interruptus, Crioceras astierianum, llamites lotundua. 
sr Greensand. 


* Mr. Price remarks that out of 240 species of fossils collcctotl by him 
from the Gault only 30 are common to the lower and upper divisions, 
while 124 never pass up from the lower, and 50 appear only in the upper. 
The lower Gault seems to have been deposited in a sea specially favour- 
able to the spread of gasteropods, of which 4G species occur in that divi- 
sion of the formation. Of these only six appear to have survived into 
the period of the upper Gault, whore they are associated with five new 
forms. Of the lameliibranoh fauna, numbering in all 73 species, 39 are 
confined to the lower division, four are peculiar to the passage-bod 
(No. 8), 14 pass up into the upper division, whore they are accompanied 
by 16 new forms.^ About 46 per cent, of the Gault fauna pass up into 
the upper Greensand. 

Cenomanian.^ — Under the name of Upper Greensand have been 
comprised sandy strata, often greenish in colour, which are now known 
to belong to different horizons of the Cretaceous seiies. If the term is to 
be retained at all, its use must be accompanied with some palyeonto- 
logical indication of the true position of the beds to which it is apjdied. 
According to the recent resoaiches of Dr. C. Barrois the English green- 
sand, as originally defined by Beiger, Inglefield, Webster, Fitton, and 
others, has no such distinct assemblage of fossils as might have been 
supposed from its lithological characters, but appears to be everywhere 
divisible into two groups, a lower containing Ammonites rostratm (inflatus ), 

* Q. J Geol Soc. XXX. p. 350. 

* Within the last few years the old lithological subdivisions of the English Upper 
Cretaceous beds have been found to be wanting in palooontological precision, and aio 
gradually being supplanted by the terms alieady proposed by D’Orbigny, lyliich have 
long been in use in France. These terms are hero employed, but their equivalents in 
the old nomenclature will be understood from the table on p. 815. To M. He'bert 
geology is mainly indebted for the thorough detailed study and classification to which 
the upper Cretaceous formations of the Anglo-Parisian basin have been subiected. In, 
1874 he published a short memoir in which the chalk in Kent was snbdividea into zone4 
equivalent to those in the Paris basin (JBuU. Soo, Geol. France, 1874, p. 416). Subse- 
nuently the same task was taken up and extended over the rest of the English Cretaceous 
districts, by Dr. Charles Barrois (“Recherches sur le Terrain Or^tacd Sup^rieur do 
I’Angleterre et de I’lrlande.” Lille, 1876). The first English geologist who appears to 
have attempted the paleeontological subdivision of the chalk was Mr. Caleb Williams 
(Lewes, 8vo, 1870. For the Geologists* Association). ’ also W. Whitaker, “ Geology 
of the London Basin,” Geol. Survey Memoirs, vol. iv., and authors there cited, A 
tolerably full bibliography will be found in Dr, Barrois’ volume. 

3 G 2 
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and an upper marked by Pecten asper. These strata are well developed 
in Devonshire and Somerset. There the “Blackdown beds” below, 
linked with the Gault, contain a numerous fauna, including Ammonites 
Goodhalli, Hamites alternatus, Cytherea parva, Venus suhmersa, Area glabra, 
Trigonia edmformis, Pecten laminosm, Janira quinquecostata, J. quadricostata, 
J. wquicostata, Ostrea (Exogyra) conica, Vermicularia polygonalis ; while the 
“ Warminster bods ” above correspond to the “ zone of JBolaster noduhsus ” 
of M. Hebert, and the “ zone of Pecten asper ” of Dr. Barrois, and con- 
tain Ammonites varians, A. Mantelli, A. Coupei, Belemnites ultimus, Pecten 
asper, Ostrea frons (carinata), Terehratella peclita, Terebratnla biplicata, 
T. squamosa, Bhynclionella compressa, B. latissima, Pseudodiadema Michelini, 
Peltastes clathratv^, JDiscoidea suhucula, &c. A tolerably abundant series 
of corals has been obtained from the Devonshire Upper Greensand, no 
fewer than 21 species having been described.' 

The so-called Greensand of Cambridge (p. 809), a thin glauconitic 
marl, with phosphatic nodules and numerous (possibly ice-borne) erratics, 
was formerly classed with the Upper Greensand, but has recently been 
shown to bo the equivalent of the Chloritic marl, forming really the 
base of the Chalk marl and lying unconformably upon the Gault, from 
the denudation of which its rolled fossils have been derived.^ Further 
north, at Hunstanton, in Norfolk, the same horizon may be represented 
by the “Ecd chalk” — a ferruginous, hard, nodular chalk zone (four 
feet) at the base of the chalk and resting on the Upper Noocomian 
“ Car-stone,” the Gault being absent. 

Chhriiic ilfarZ.— This name has been applied to a local white or light 
yellow chalky marl lying below the true Chalk, and marked by the 
occurrence of grains of glauconite (not chlorite) and phosphatic nodules. 
It varies up to 15 feet in thickness. Among its fossils are Ammonites 
laticlavius, A. Coupei, A. Mantelli, A. varians, Nautilus Isevigalus, Turrilites 
tuherculatus. Solarium ornatum, Plicatula inflata, Terebratnla biplicata. It 
forms the base of the “ Holaster subghbosus group,” or assise. 

Chalk Marl is the name given to an argillaceous chalk forming with the 
chloritic marl, wheie the latter is present, the base of the true Chalk 
formation. This subdivision is well exposed on the Folkestone cliffs, 
also westward in the Isle of Wight, where a thickness of upwards of 
100 feet has been assigned to it. Among its characteristic fossils are 
Plocoscyphia mseandrina, Holaster leevis (var. noduhsus), Bhynchonella 
Martini, Inoceramus striatus, Lima globosa, Plicatula inflata, Ammonites 
cenomanensis, A. falcatus, A. Mantelli, A. navicularis, A. varians, Scaphites 
sequalis, Turrilites costatus. 

Grey Chalk — The lower part of the Chalk has generally a somewhat 
greyish tint, often mottled and striped. The subdivision comprising 
the palaeontological zones of Holaster subghbosus and Belemnites plenus 
attains its fullest development along the shore-cliffs of Kent, where it 
attains a thickness of about 200 feet. According to Mr. F. G. H. Price,® 
It is there divisible into five beds. Of these the lowest, eight feet thick 
( = lower part of the Ammonites varians zone), contains among other fos- 
sils Discoidea subucula, Pecten Beaveri, Ammonites varians ; the second bed 
(11 feet) contains many fossils, including Ammonites rhotomagensis, A. Man^ 

* P. Martin Duncan, Q. J. tteol. Soo. xxxv. p. 90. 

® Jukes-Browne, Q. J, Qeol, Soc. xxxi.p. 272, xxxiii. p. 485 ; “ Geology of Cambridge,” 
Mem. Geol. 8urv. 1881. * Q. J. Qeol. Soc. xxiii. p. 486. 
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telU, A. leimiensls ( = part of A. variam zone) ; the third bod (2 feet, 
9 inches), also abundantly fossiliferous, contains among other forms 
Peltasies clathratus., Hemiasier Morrim^ Terehratula rigida, BhyncJionella 
mantelliam, Ammonites rhotomagensis^ A. variam ; this and the two under- 
lying beds are regarded as comprising the zone of Ammonites rhotomagemis 
and A% varians ; the fourth bed, or zone of Holaster suhgloho8m\liS feet), 
contains among its most characteristic fossils Di«cotdea cylindricay^Holaster 
subglobosm, Goniaster mosaicus, and in its upper part Belemnites plenus ; the 
fifth bed, or zone of Belemnites plenus, consisting of yellowish white 
grittj^ chalk (4 feet), forms a well-defined band between the Grey Chalk 
and the overlying lower subdivision of the White Chalk (Turonian) ; it 
contains few fossils, among which are Belemnites plenus, Mippurites 
{Badiolites) Mortoni, Ptychodus. 

Kecent researches by the Geological Survey in Cambridgeshire have 
shown that in that region the Chalk Marl is covered by a band of harder 
stone (Totternhoe Stone), passing up into sandy and then nearly pui o 
•^hite chalk, and that these strata, equivalents of the Chalk Marl and 
Grey Chalk, are probably separated by a palaiontological and strati- 
graphical break from the next overlying (Turonian) member of the 
series.^ According to the original classification of M. Hebert, this zone 
of Belemnites plenus is placed at the base of the Turonian group ; by 
Dr. Barrois it is made the summit of the Cenomanian. The latter view 
receives support from the evidence of a break and considerable denu- 
dation above this zone in England. 

Turonian (Lower White Chalk without flints), — The White Chalk of 
England and north-west France forms one of the most conspicuous 
members of the great Mesozoic suite of deposits. It can be traced from 
Flamborough Head in Yorkshire across the south-eastern counties to 
the coast of Dorset. Throughout this long course its western edge 
usually rises somewhat abruptly from the plains as a long winding 
escarpment, which from a distance often reminds one of an old coast-line. 
The upper half of the deposit is generally distinguished by the presence 
of many nodular layers of flint. With the exception of these enclosures, 
however, the whole formation is a remarkably pure white pulverulent 
dull limestone, meagre to the touch, and soiling the fingers. Composed 
mainly of crumbled foraminifera, urchins, molluscs, &o., it must have 
been accumulated in a sea tolerably free from sediment, like some of the 
foraminiferal ooze of the existing sea-bed. There is, however, no evi- 
dence that the depth of the water at all approached that of the abysses 
in which the present Atlantic globigerina-ooze is being laid down. 
Indeed, the character of the foraminifera, and the variety and associa- 
tion of the other organic remains, are not like those which have been 
found to oxist now on the deep floor of the Atlantic, but present rather 
the characters of a shallow-water fauna. Moreover, the researches of 
M. Hebert have shown that the chalk is not simply one continuous and 
homogeneous deposit, but contains evidence of considerable oscillations, 
and even of occasional emersion and denudation of the sea-floor on which 
it was laid down. The same observer believes that enormous gaps 
occur in the upper Cretaceous series of the Anglo-Parisian basin, some 
of which are to bo supplied from the centre and south of France 
(postea, p. 826). 


A. J. Jiikrs-Browne, Geol. Mag. 1880, p. 250. 
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Following the modern classification, we find that the old subdivision 
of “Chalk without flints” agrees on the whole with the Turonian 
section of the system. This division, as above remarked, appears in 
some places to lie unconformably upon the members below it, from which 
it is further sepaiated by a marked zoological break. Nearly all the 
Cenomanidn species now disappear save two or three cosmopolitan -forms. 
The echinoderms and brachiopods are entirely replaced by new species.^ 
Not only is the base of the Turonian group defined by a stratigrapliical 
hiatus, but its summit is marked by the Nodular Chalk of Dover and 
the hard Chalk-rock, which appear to indicate another stratigraphical 
break in what was formerly believed to be an uninterrupted deposit 
of chalk. The three Turonian palaeontological zones, so well established 
in Franco, are also traceable in England. As exposed in the splendid 
Kent cliffs, the base of the English beds is formed by a well-marked 
band (32 feet) of hard gritty chalk, made up of fragments of Inoceraml 
and other organisms. Fossils are hero scarce ; they include Inoceramus 
lahiatm (which begins here), Bhynclionella Cuvieri, Echinoconus subrotundiii^, 
Cnrdiaster pygmaeus. Above this basement bed lies the massive chalk 
without flints, full of fragments of Inoceramus lahiatus, with 1. Cuvieri , 
Tcrehratula semiglobosa, TerehratuUna gracilis^ Echinocomis suhrotundus, Ac. 
The lower 70 feet or so include the zone of Inoceramus lahiatus, the next 90 
or 100 feet that of TerehratuUna gracilis, Bnd the upper 50 or 60 feet, con- 
taining layers of black flints, that of Uolaster planus, At the top comes 
the remarkably constant band of hard cream-coloured limestone known 
as the “ Chalk-rock,” varying from a few inches to 10 feet in thickness. 
Its upper surface is generally well defined, sometimes even suggestive of 
having been eroded, but it shades down into the lower chalk.'^ 

Henonian {Upper Chalk with flints ). — This massive formation is 
composed of white pulverulent and usually tolerably pure chalk, with 
scattered flints, which, being arranged in the lines of deposit, servo to 
indicate the otherwise indistinct stratification of the mass. It has 
been generally regarded by English geologists as a single formation, 
with great uniformity of lithological characters and fossil contents. Mr. 
Whitaker, however, has shown that distinct lithological platforms occur 
in it, and more recent researches, especially by MM. Hebert and Barrois, 
liave brought to light the same zones that occur in the Paris basin. Of 
these the lowest, or that of the Micrasters (Broadstairs and St. Mar- 
garet’s chalk), is most widely spread, the others having suffered most 
fiom denudation. It is well exposed along the cliffs of Kent at Dover, 
and also in the Isle of Thanet. At Margate its thickness has been 
ascertained by boring to be 265 feet. It contains two zones, in the 
lower of which the characteristic urchin is Micraster cor-testudinarium, 
while in the upper it is M. cor-anguinum. Near the top of the Micraster 
group of beds in the Isle of Thanet, lies a remarkable seam of flint about 
three or four inches thick, forming a nearly continuous floor, which 
has been traced southwards at the top of the cliffs between Deal and 
Dover. Again, on the coast of Sussex, the same horizon in the chalk is 
defined by a corresponding band of massive flattened flints. The traces of 
emersion and erosion observed by M. Hebert in the Paris chalk are 

* Jukes-Browne, Geol. Mag. JSSO, p. 250. 

2 Whitaker, Mem, Geol. Surv. iv. p. 46. Jukea-Browne, Geol. Mag. 1880, p. 254. A 
similar band occurs in Normandy, 
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regarded by Dr. Barrois as equally distinct on the English side of the 
Channel in the form of surfaces of hardened and corroded chalk. One 
of these surfaces marks the upper limit of the Micrastcr group on the 
Sussex coast, where it consists of a band of yellowish hardened and 
corroded chalk about six inches thick, containing rolled green-coated 
nodules of chalk.^ A similar hardened, corroded, tubular band forms 
the same limit in the Isle of Thanot. Among the fossils of the ll^icraster 
division the following may be mentioned. Miemster cor-tesindinarimn^ 
Jf. cor-antjuinum, Cidai is clavigera, Echinocorys gihhus, EcUnoconus coninis, 
Epiaster gihhus^ TerehmtuUna gracilis, Terebmtula semiglohosa, Ostrea 
vesicularis, Inoceramus involutm. 

The middle division, or Margate chalk, has been named the Marsupite 
zone by Dr. Barrois from the abundance of these crinoids. It attains a 
thickness of about 80 feet in the Isle of Thanet, where it contains few or 
no flints, and upwards of 400 feet in the Hampshire basin, where flints 
are numerous. Among its fossils are Amorphospongia glohosa, Bourgneti- 
cfinus dlipiicus, Marsupites ornaim, M, Milled, Micrasfer cor-anguimm, 
Echinocoiius conieus, Eehmoeorys g*hlm, Cidai is clmigem, C. sceptrifera, 
Thecideum Wetlierelli, Tcrchratula semiglohosa, Bhjnehmella plicatilis, Tere- 
hratulina striata, Spondylns (Lima) spimsiis, S. dntemplennus, Pecten rretosiis, 
Ostrea vesicularis, 0. hippopodiim, Inoceramus lingua (and several others), 
Belemniies verm, B, Merceyi, Ammonites leptophyllus. 

The highest remaining group, or Norwich chalk, forms the Belemnitella 
zone so well marked in northern Europe. It attains a thickness of from 
100 to 160 feet in the Hampshire basin (Bortsdown Chalk), is absent from 
that of London, but reappears in Norfolk, where it attains its greatest de- 
velopment. It is at Norwich a white crumbling chalk with layers of 
black flints. Among its fossils are Parasvnlia centralis, Trochosmilia laxa, 
Cyphosoma magnificum, Salenia geometrica, Ecliinocorys ovatus, BhyncJionella 
octoplicata, B. limhata, Terehratula carnca, T. ohesa, Ostrea limata, Belemnitella 
mucronata, B. quadrata. 

The uppermost division, or Danian, of the Continental chalk appears 
to bo absent in England, unless its lower poitions are represented by 
some of the uppermost beds of the Norwich chalk. 

The Cretaceous system is sparingly represented in Ireland and Scotland. 
Under the Tertiary basaltic plateau of Antrim there lies an interesting 
series of deposits which in lithological aspect differ greatly from their 
English equivalents, and yet from their fossil contents can bo satisfac- 
torily paralleled with the latter. They are thus arranged 

Hard white limestone G5 to 100 feet = zone of Belemnitella mucro> 

iiata. 

„ „ 13 „ 10 „ ., Marsupites. 

Chloritic chalk 3 „ 01 „ „ Micrasters 

Chloiitio sand and j „ Holaster planus. I E-^ 

sandstone 3 „ 10 „ j „ Terebratulina gracilis, j p § 

Grey marls and yellow 

sandstones ,3 „ 30 „ „ Holaster subglobosus. 

Glauconitic sand 0 „ 10 „ „ Pccten asper. 


• BaiTois, Terrain Cretac^de VAngleterret &c., 1870, p. 21. 
® Barrois, Op. cit, p. 216. 
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Ill tho we:>t of Scotland also relics of the same type of Cretaceous 
formations have been preserved under the volcanic plateaux of Mull 
and Morven. They contain the following subdivisions in descending 
order 


White mavly and sandy lieds with thin seams of lignite 20 feet 

Hard white chalk with Belemnitella mucronata, &c 10" „ 

Thi«k white sandstones with carbonaceous matter 100 „ 

Glauconitic sands and shelly limestones, Pecten asper, Ejcogijra conicn, 

Janira qwnqmcostata, Nautilui deshngcliampsiauus, &c 60 „ 


Prance and Belgium.®— The Cretaceous system so extensively deve- 
loped in western Europe is distributed in largo basins, which, on tho 
whole, correspond with those of the chief rivers. Thus in France there 
are the basins of the Seine or of Paris, of tho Loire or of Touraine, of the 
Rhone or of Provence, and of the Garonne or of Aquitania, including 
all the area up to the slopes of the Pyrenees. In most cases these areas 
present such lithological and palaeontological differences in their Cre- 
taceous rocks as to indicate that they may have been to some extent 
even in Cretaceous times distinct basins of deposit. 

Neocomian .^ — A threefold subdivision of this series of deposits has 
been traced both in the Paris basin and in the southern provinces. The 
lowest group, in Marne, Haute Marne, Meuse, &c., consists of sands, 
marls, spatangus-limestone with Spatangus^ Toxaster complanatus^ Perna 
Mulletii, and oyster-clays {Ostrea Leymeriei). In the south and east of 
France it assumes much greater dimensions and consists mainly of lime- 
stones, which towards the base contain Terehratula diphya (jamtory see ante, 
p. 800), Ammonites macilenius, in their middle portions Belemnites dilatatm, 
Ostrea Couloni, Spatangus, and in their higher zones Toxaster complanatus. 
The middle group, or “Urgonien” of D’Orbigny, consists of fresh-water 
clays, sands, and ironstones in the northern area, but in the south 
expands into a massive series of limestones with Chama (Caprotina) am^ 
monia, Eequienia (^Caprotina) Lomdaleii, Pieroceras pelagi, Panopsea irregu- 
laris, Terehratula sella. The upper group, or “ Aptien ” of D’Orbigny, is 
composed in the Paris basin of plicatula-clays, with Ostrea aquila. Plica- 
tula placunea, Exogyra sinuata, Bhynchonella lata, Ancyloceras matheronianum, 
Ammonites fissicostatus, A, nisus, and in Haute Marne contains fresh-water 
beds with Paludina, Cyclas, &o. ; in the Mediterranean basin it consists of 
marls (Maines aptiennes) and sandstones, with similar fossils. In the 

^ Judd, Q. J. Geol, Soc. xxxiv. p. 736. 

® The Cretaceous system has been the subject of piolonged study by the geologiats 
of France, and has given rise to considerable differences ot nomenclature. The main 
termations recognized and named by D’Orbigny have been generally adopted. But 
gient diversity of opinion exists as to the names and limits of the lesser groups. There 
has been a tendency to excessive elaboration of subdivisions, as may bo seen in the 
classification pioposed by M. Coquand. The minor sections of the geological record 
must always be of but local significance, and it is to be regretted when they are treated 
as of any higher importance. M. Hebert has wisely refrained from burdening geological 
ncynenclature with a long list of new names for local developments of strata, contenting 
liimself with employing D’Orbigny’s names for the formations, and subdividing these 
into upper, middle, and lower. The student will find some of the rival systems of classi- 
fication collected by Mr. Davidsoii, Geol. Mag. vi. (1869). 

• See D’Archiao, Mem. Soc. Geol. France, 2 q sdr. li. p. 1; Raulin, Op. cit. p. 219; 
Ebray, Bull. Soc. Qfol. France, 2e s^r. xvi. p. 213; xix. p. 184 ; Cornuel, Bull. Soc. Geol. 
France, 2e s^r. xvii. p. 742 ; 3o |€r. ii. p. 371; He'beit, Op. cit. 2e ser. xxiv. p. 323; 
xxviii. p. 137 ; xxix. p. 394 ; Ooquand, cit. xxiii. p. 561 ; Rouville, Op. cit. xxix# 
p. 723 ; Bleicher, Op. cit. 3© ser. ii. p. 21; Toucas, Op. cit, iv. p. 315. 
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north of Pranco and Belgium the Cretaceous system is underlaid by 
certain clays, sands, and other deposits belonging to a Continental period 
of older date than the submergence of that region beneath the sea in 
which were deposited the uppermost Keooomian bods. These scattered 
Continental deposits have been grouped under the name of Aachenian.^ 
On the coast the Folkestone type of Neocomian beds is* well soon 
between Boulogne and Calais. 

Gault or AlbianJ ^ — This characteristic and easily-traced subdivision of 
the Cretaceous series appears on the coast opposite to Folkestone with 
the same lithological and paleontological features as on the English side 
of the Channel. The pyritous clays sweep round the northern and 
eastern margin of the great Paris basin, and appear likewise on the west 
near Havre. They have also been found in deep wells around Paris, 
They contain the following subdivisions in descending order : 

3. Zone of Ammonites inflatus—iihuQomtia clay of Sancorro, Ochro of Pulsayo, 
Mails of Larnvour, “ gauo " (a porous saudstouo slightly impregnated with 
silioa soluble in alkali) of the Argouuc, upper clay ofWissaiit, &e. It 
has yielded 141 species of fossils, among which are Ammonites inflatus, 

A splendens, A. aurdus, Nautilus tadiatus, Hamites intermedins, Natica 
(jauUina, Rostellaria ca)inata, Cardita tennieosta, Tnoceramm snlcatm, 
Reden raulinianus, Janiia quinquecostata, Vlicatula pectinoides, Ostrea 
canaliculata, Terebratula dutempleana, Kingena lima. 

2. Zone of Ammonites interrupts, consisting of dark clays with nacreous 
shells, sands, and sandstone. Ammonites interruptus, A splendens, A. lautus, 

A. denarius, Hamites rotundatUs, Natica gaultina, Caidda tennieosta, Ino- 
ceramus eoncentneus, Plioatula pectinoides, &c 

1. Zone of Ammonites mammiUarts—gioen sandsoinetimos containing pliosphatlc 
nodules — Ammonites mammiUaris, A. raxdinianus, A. Beudanti, Natica 
gaultina, Pteroceras bicarinatum, Inoceramus Salomoni, Plioatula radiola, 
Bhynehonella gibbsiana, &c. 

The Upper Cretaceous rocks of France have been the subject of prolonged 
and detailed study by the geologists of that country.'* The northern 
tracts form part of the Anglo-Parisian basin, in whicn the upper Creta- 
ceous rocks of Belgium and England were laid down. The same paleon- 
tological characters, and even in great measure the same lithological 
composition, prevail over the whole of that wide area, which belongs to 
the northern Cretaceous province of Europe. Apparently only during 
the early part of the Cenomanian period, that of the Kouen cnalk, did 
the Anglo-Parisian basin communicate with the wider waters to the 
south, which were bays or gulfs freely opening to the main Atlantic. In 
these tracts a notably distinct type of Cretaceous deposits was accumu- 
lated, which, being that of the main ocean, covers a much larger geo- 
graphical area and contains a much more widely diffused fauna than are 
presented by the more limited and isolated northern basin. There are 
few more striking contrasts between contemporaneously formed rooks in 

' On the Aaclienian deposits see Dumont, Terrains Critacis et Tertiaires (edited by 
M. Mourlon, 1878), vol. i. pp. 11-52. 

* See besides the works already cited, Barrois, Bull, Soe, Giol. France, 2o se'r. iii. 
707; Ann, Soe. G4ol. du Nord, ii. p. 1; Renevier, Bull. Soc. G^ol. France, 2e sdr. 
iii. 704. 

• Notably by MM. Hebert, Toucas, Coquaud, and Comuel. As already stated con- 
siderable differences exist among French and Swiss geologists as to the nomenclature 
and the lines of demarcation between the upper CrettSeous formations, arising doubtless 
in great part from the varying aspect of the rocks themselves according to the region 
in which they are studied. I have followed mainly M. H^rt. 
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adjacent areas of deposit than that which meets the eye of the traveller 
who crosses from the basin of the Seine to those of the Loire and Garonne. 
In the north of France and Belgium soft white chalk covers wide tracts 
presenting the same lithological and scenic characters as in England. 
In the centre and south of Franco the soft chalk is replaced by hard 
limestone, 'with comparatively few sandy or clayey beds. This mass of 
limestoJie attains its greatest development in the southern part of the 
department of the Dordogne, where it is said to bo about 800 feet thick. 
The lithological diifcrences, however, are not greater than those of the 
fossils. In the north of France, Belgium, and England, the singular mol- 
luscan family of the Hippuritidse or Rtidisies appears only occasionally and 
sporadically in the Cretaceous rocks, as if a stray individual had from 
time to time found its way into the region, but without being able to esta- 
blish a colony there. In the south of France, however, the hippurites 
occur in prodigious quantity, often mainly composing the limestones, hence 
called hippurite limestone (Rudisten-Kalk). They attained a great size, 
and seem to have grown on immense banks like our modern oyster. They 
appear in successive species on the different stages of the Cretaceous 
system, and can bo used for marking palaeontological horizons, as the 
cephalopods are employed elsewhere. But while these lamellibranchs 
played so important a part throughout the Cretaceous period in the south 
of Franco, the numerous ammonites and belemnites, so characteristic of 
the Chalk in England, wore comparatively rate there. The very dis- 
tinctive type of hippurite limestone has so much wider an extension 
than the northern or (Jhalk type of the upper Cretaceous system that it 
should be regarded as really the normal development. It ranges through 
the Alps into Dalmatia, and round the great Meditenanean basin far 
into Asia. 

Cenomanian (Craio glauconieuse). — According to the classification of 
M. Hebert this formation is composed of two groups: 1st, Lower or 
Rouen chalk, equivalent to the upper greensand and grey chalk of 
England. In the northern region of France and Belgium it consists of 
the following subdivisions : a. a lower group or aesm of glauconitic beds 
like the English upper greensand, containing Ammonites injlatus below 
and Pecten asper above ; h. Middle glauconitic chalk with Turrilites ivher- 
culatus, Holaster carinatnst &c., probably equivalent to the English 
Chloritic Marl and Chalk Marl; c. Upper hard, somewhat argillaceous, 
grey chalk with Holaster suhglohosus; the threefold subdivision of this 
assise alieady given is well developed in the north of France; d. Calca- 
reous marls with Belemnites plenus. 2nd. Upper or marine sandstone ; 
according to M. Hebert this group is wanting in the northern region of 
France, England, and Belgium. In the old province of Maine it con- 
sists of sands and marls with Anorthopygus orbicularis, Exogyra (Ostrea) 
columba, Trigonia, and Ostrea. Further south these strata are replaced 
by limestones with hippurites (Caprina adversa), which extend up into 
the Pyrenees and eastwards across the Rhine into Provence.^ 

' Turanian (Craio Marneuse). — This formation presents a very different 
facies according to the part of the country where it is examined. In the 
northern basin, according to M. Hubert, only its lower portions occur, 
separated by a notable hiatus from the base of the Senonian scries, 

* See a memoir on the Upper Cretaceous rocks of the basin of Uchaux (Provence) by 
H^ibert and Touoob, Ann. Sciences Giol. vi. (1875), 
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and consisting of marly chalk with Inoeeramm lahiatm, L Brongniarti, 
Ammonites nodosoidesy A. perampluSy TerehratuUna gracilis. He places the 
zone of Solaster planus at the base of the Senoniau groups, and believes 
that in the hiatus between it and the Turonian beds below the greater 
part of the Turonian series is really wanting in the north. On the other 
hand, Dr. Barrois and others would rather regard the zone Rf Holaster 
planus as the top of the Turonian series. In the north of Prince, as 
m England, it is a division of the White Chalk, containing Ammonites 
peramplus, Scaphites Geinitziiy Spondylm spinosus, Inoceramus insequivalvisy 
Terehratula semiglohosay Holaster planusy Ventriculites monili^emsy &o. Strata 
with Inoceramus lahiatus, marking the base of the Turonian groups, can 
he traced through the south and south-east of France into Switzerland. 
These are overlaid by marls, sandstones, and massive limestones with 
Bxogyra (Ostrea) cohmha and enormous numbers of hippuritos (Hippurites 
cornuvaccinumy Badiolites cornupastorisy &e.). These hippurito limestones 
sweep across the centre of Europe and along both sides of the great 
Mediterranean basin into Asia, forming one of the most distinctive 
landmarks for the Cretaceous system. 

Senonian.--yh.iB formation is most fully developed in the northern 
basin, where it consists mainly of white chalk separable into the two 
divisions of, Ist, Micraster group, composed of chalk beds, in the lower of 
which Micraster cor-testudinarkm and in the upper M. cor-anguinum is the 
prevalent urchin. The same palaeontological facies occurs in this and the 
other group as in the corresponding strata of England already described. 
2nd. Belcmnitella group with B. quadrafa in a lower zone, and B. mucro- 
nata (Meudon chalk) in a higher. In the south and south-east of Franco 
the corresponding beds are partly marine, pat tly fresh- water, and contain 
beds of lignite. 

Banian.— T\m subdivision of the Cretaceous system appears to bo 
developed only in the northern basin. In the neighbourhood of Paris 
and in the Departments of Oise and Marne a rock long known as the 
Pisolitic Limestone occurs in patches, lying unconformably on the White 
Chalk. The long interval which must have elapsed between the highest 
Senonian beds and this limestone is indicated not only by the evidence 
of great erosion of the chalk previous to the deposit of the limestone, 
but also by the marked palaeontological break between the two rocks. 
The general aspect of the fossils resembles that of the older Tertiary for- 
mations, but among them are some undoubted Cretaceous species. In 
the south-east of Belgium the Danian series is well exposed, resting un- 
conformably on a denuded surface of chalk. In Hainault it consists of 
successive bands of yellowish or greyish chalk, between some of which 
there are surfaces of denudation, with perforations of boring molluscs, so 
that it contains the records of a prolonged period (chalk of St. Vaast, 
Obourg, Nouvelles, Spienne, and Ciply). Among the fossils are Belem- 
nitella mneronatay Baculites Faujasiiy Nautilus BeJeayi (but no AmmoniteSy 
HamiteSy or Turrilites), Inoceramus Cuvieriy Ostrea flahelliformisy 0. lateraUs, 
0. vesicularisy Crania ignahergensisy TerehratuUna striaJtay Fissurirostra PalissH 
(characteristic), Badiolites ciplyanusy Fschara several species and in great 
numbers, Ananchjtes ovatus, Holaster granuhsus. The well-known chalk 
of Maestricht is equivalent to part of these strata, but appears to 
embrace also a higher horizon containing Jffemipneustes striato-radiatus, 
Crania ignahergensis, TerehratuUna striatay Fissurirostra pecHniformis, Ostrea 
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lunata, 0. veswilam, Janira qmdncostata, and numerous remains of Mosa- 
saurm and of chelonians, together with Voluta, Fasciohria, and other 
characteristically Tertiary genera of molluscs.^ Similar strata and 
fossils occur at Faxoe, Denmark. The terrestrial flora in the highest 
Cretaceous series at Aix-la-Chapelle has been already referred to (p. 803). 

Germany. — The Cretaceous deposits of Germany, Denmark, and the 
south df Sweden were accumulated in the same northern province with 
those of Britain, the north of France, and Belgium, for they present on 
the whole the same paleontological succession and even to a considerable 
extent the same lithological characters. It would appear that the western 
part of this region began to subside before the eastern, and attained a greater 
amount of depression beneath the sea. In proof of this statement it may 
be mentioned that the Neocomian clays of the noith of England extend 
as far as the Teutoburger Wald, but are absent from the base of the 
Cretaceous system in Saxony and Bohemia. In north-west Germany 
Neocomian strata under the name of Hils appear at many points between 
the Isle of Heligoland (where representatives of part of the Speetdn 
clay and the Hunstanton red chalk occur), and the east of Brunswick, 
indicative of what w^as, doubtless, originally continuous deposit. In 
Hanover they consist of a lower series of conglomerates (Hils-conglome- 
rat), and an upper group of clays (Hils-thon). Appearing on the flanks 
of the hills which rise out of the great drift-covered plains, they attain 
their completest development in Brunswick, where they, attain a total 
thickness of 450 feet, and consist of a lower group of limestone and 
sandy marls, with Toxaster complamtm, Exogyra Couloni (sinuata), Ammo- 
nites bidichotonm, A. astierianus, and many other fossils ; a middle group 
of dark blue clays with Belemnites hrunswicensis, Ammonites nisus, Ancylo- 
ceras Emmerkl, Exogyra Couloni (sinuata), Ac., and an upjier group of dark 
and whitish marly clays with Ammonites Martini, A. Deshayesi, A. nisus, 
Belemnites Ewaldi, Toxoceras royerianum, Crioeeras, (feo.“ Below the Hils- 
thon in Westphalia, the Harz, and Hanover, the lower parts of the true 
marine Neocomian series are replaced by a massive fluviatile formation 
corresponding to the English Wealden, and divisible into two groups . 
1st, Diester sandstone (600 feet), like the Hastings sand of England, 
consisting of fine light yellow or grey sandstone, dark shales, and seams 
of coal vaiying from mere partings up to workable seams of three and even 
more than six feet in thickness. These strata aie full of remains of terres- 
trial vegetation {Equisetum, Baiera, Oleandrideum, Laecopteris, Sagenopteris, 
Anomozamites, Pterophyllum, Podozamites, and a few conifers), also shells of 
fresh-water genera (Cyrena, Paludina), cyprids, and remains of Lepi- 
dotus and other fishes ; 2nd, Weald clay (65 to 100 feet) with thin layers 
of sandy limestone [Cyrena, Cyclas, Unio, Melania, Cypris, &c.^). The 
Gault or Albian of north-western Germany consists, according to Von 
Strombeck, of two groups of strata. The lower of these, appaiently 
unrepresented in England, consists of a lower clay with the zone of Ammo- 
nites milletianus, and an upper clay with Ammonites tardefurcatus. The 

> Dumont, Terrains Critaces, &c , 1878. Mourlon, Ghl. de la Belgique, 1880. 

® Von Strombeck, Zeiisch, Deutsch. Geol. Ges, i. p. 462 ; xiii, 20 ; N Jahrh. 185.), 
pp. 159, 644; Judd, Q. J. Geol. 8oc. xxvi. p. 343. 

* W. Danker, Ueber den norddeutsch. Walderthon, u. «. lo,, Cassel, 1844; Duukcr 
and Von Meyer, Monographie der norddeutsch. Walderhildung, n. s. w., Brunswick, 184G , 
Heinrich Credner, Ueber die CKiderung der dberen Jura und der Wealdenhildung in 
nordwestlichen Deutschland, Prague, 1863, 
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higher contains at its base a clay -with Belemnites minivm, and at its top 
the widely diffused and characteristic “ Flammenmerger — a pale clay 
with dark flame-like streaks containing the zone of Ammonites inflatmA 

The upper Cretaceous rocks of Germany present the greatest litho- 
logical contrast to those of France and England, yet they contain so 
largo a proportion of the same fossils as to show that they hotong to the 
same period, and the same area of deposit. The Cenomanian forma- 
tion consists in Hanover of earthy limestones and marls, which traced 
southward are replaced in Saxony and Bohemia by glauconitic sandstones 
(Unter-Quader) and limestone (Unter-Planerkalk). The lowest parts of 
the formation in the Saxon, Bohemian, and Moravian areas are marked 
by the occurrence in them of clays, shales, and even thin seams of coal 
(Pflanzen-Quader), containing abundant remains of a terrestrial vegeta- 
tion which possesses great interest, as it contains the oldest known forms 
of hard-wood trees (willow, ash, elm, laurel, &c.). Tlie Turonian bods, 
traced eastwards, from their chalky and maily condition in the Anglo- 
Parisian Cretaceous basin, change in character, until in Saxony and 
Bohemia they consist of massive sandstones (Mittel-Quadcr) with 
limestones and marls (Mittel-Planer). In these strata the occurrence 
of such fossils as Inoceramus lahiatus, L Bwnguimti^ Ammonites peramplm, 
Scaphites Geinitzii, Spondylus (hwta) spinosiis, Terebraiula semiglohosa, &c., 
shows their relation to the Turonian of the west. The Sononian group 
})rosents a yet more extraordinary variation in its eastern prolongation. 
The soft upper chalk of England, France, and Belgium, traced into 
Westphalia, passes into sands, sandstones, and calcareous marls, the 
sandy strata increasing southwards till they assume the gigantic dimen- 
sions which they present in the gorge of the Elbe and throughout the 
picturesque region known as Saxon Switzerland (Ober-Quader). The 
horizon of these strata is well shown by sueh fossils as Belemnitella 
quadrata, B, mucronata, Nautilus danicus, Marmqntcs ornatus^ Bourgueticrinus 
ellipticus^ Crania ignaherg'ensiSy &c. 

Switzerland and the Chain of the Alps.^- This area is included 
in the southern basin of deposit. In Switzerland the Neocomian groups 
are so well developed that they have thence received their collective 
name. I heir average thickness there in the region of the Jura is al)Out 
130 feet, but they greatly exceed this in the Neufchatel district. They 
consist of blue marls (Marnes do Hautoiive) with Toxaster complanatusy 
Bhynchorwlla depressa, <fec., surmounted by a yellow bedded limestone. 
In the Alpine region the Neocomian formation is represented by several 
hundred feet of mark and limestones, which form a conspicuous band in 
the mountainous range separating Berne from Wallis, and thence into 
Eastern Switzerland and the Austrian Alps (Spatangenkalk, Schratten- 
kalk). Some of these massive limestones are full of hippurites of the 
Caprina group (Caprotinenkalk with Caprotina Lonsdaleiy MadioUtes 
neocomiemisy &c.), others abound in polyzoa (Bryozoenkalk), others in 
forarainifera (Orbitolitenkalk). The Gault is recognizable as a thin 
band of greenish sandstone and marls, which have long been known for 
their numerous fossils (Perte du Rhone, St. Croix). They are traceable 
in the Swiss Jura and the Alps of Savoy. In the Vorarlberg and 

’ Geol. Mag. vi. (1869), p. 261. 

® Sluder’s Geologie der Schweiz; Gumbcl, Geogitpstieche Beschreib. Bayer. AlpeUy 
^ol. i. p. 517 eteeq.i Oeognoaiische Beschreib. des Oetbayer. GrenzegeUrg. 1868, p. 697; 
Von Hauer’s Die Geologie der Oesterr, Ungar. Mmarchie, 1878, p. 505, et $eq. 
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Bavarian Alps their place in taken by calcareous glauconitic beds and 
the Turrilite greensand (T. Bergen); but in the eastern Alps they 
have not been recognized. 

' ? One of the most remarkable formations of the Alpine regions is the 
enormous mass of sandstone which, under the names of Flysch and 
Vienna sandstone, stretches from the south-west of Switzerland through 
the noi^hern zone of the mountains to the plains of the Danube at 
Vienna. Fossils are exceedingly rare in these rocks, the most frequent 
being fucoids, which afford no clue to the geological age of their enclosing 
strata. That the older portions in the eastern Alps are Cretaceous, 
however, is indicated by the occurrence in them of occasional Inocerami, 
and by their interstratification with true Neocomian limestone (Apty- 
chenkalk). The definite subdivisions of the Anglo-Parisian Upper 
Cretaceous rooks cannot be applied to the structure of the Alps, whero 
the formations are of a massive and unusually calcareous nature. In 
the Vorarlberg they consist of massive limestones (Seewenkalk) and 
marls (Seewenmergel), with Ammonites MantelU, Tarrilites costatus, Inoce- 
ramm striatns, Holaster carinatus, &c. In the north-eastern Alps they 
present a remarkable facies in the Gosau beds, consisting of a variable 
and locally developed group of marine marls, sandstones, and limestones, 
with occasional intercalations of coal-bearing fresh- water beds. These 
strata rest unconformably on all rocks more ancient than themselves, 
even on older Cretaceous groups. They have yielded about 600 species 
of fossils, of which only about 120 are found outside of the Alpine region, 
chiefly in Turonian, partly in Senonian strata. Much discussion and a 
copious literature has been devoted to the history of these deposits.^ 
The loosely imbedded shells suggested a Tertiary age for the strata; 
but their banks of corals, sheets of orbitolite- and hippurite-limestone, 
and beds of marl with Ammonites, Inocerami, and other truly Cretaceous 
forms, have left no doubt as to their really upper Cretaceous age. 
Among their subdivisions the zone of Hippurites cornuvaccinum is recogniz- 
able. From some lacustrine beds of this age, near Wiener Neustadt, a 
large collection of reptilian remains has been obtained, including 
deinosaurs, cheloniaiis, a crocodile, a lizard, and a pterodactyle — in all 
fourteen genera and eighteen species.'-* Probably more or less equivalent 
to the Gosau beds are the massive hippurite-limestonos and ceitain 
marls containing Belemnitella mucronata, Ananchytes omtiis, &c., of the 
Salzkammergut and Bavarian Alps.^ The upper Cretaceous rocks of 
the south-eastern Alps are distinguished by their hippurite-limestones 
(Eudistenkalk) with shells of the Hippurites and Badiolites groups, while 
the lower Cretaceous limestones are marked by those of the Caprina group 
(Caprotinenkalk). They form ranges of bare white, rocky, treeless 
mountains perforated with tunnels and passages (Dolinen). 

Basin of the Mediterranean.— The southern type of the Cio- 
taceous system attains a gieat development on both sides of the Mediter- 

•* See among other memoirs, Sedgwick and Mmcliison, Trans. Qeol. 8oc. 2nd 
ser. iii. ; Eeuss, D&nlisohrift. Ahad. Wien. vii. 1 ; Sitzb. AJcad. Wien. xi. 882 ; Stoliczka, 
Sitzh. Mad. Wien, xxviii, 482 ; lii. 1; Zckeli, AbhandJ. Qeol. JReichsanst. Wien. i. 1 ; 
F. von Hauer, Sitzb. Akad. Wien. liii. 300; Palseont. Oesterreich. i 7; Die Geologic, 
p. 516 ; Zittell, Denkschrift. Akad. Wien. xxiv. 105 ; xxv. 77 ; Biinzel, Abhandl. Qeol 
Eeichanst. v. 1 ; Gtimbel, Geognostische Beschreih. Bayerisch. Alpen, 1861, p. 517, et seq. 

» Seel^, Q. X Geol Soo. 1881^. 620. ’* 

* See Giimbel, Op. oit. He gives a table of correlations for the European Cretaceous 
locks with those of Bavaria in his Geogmst. Beschreib. Ostbayer. Grenzgd). p. 700, 701. 
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ranean basin. The hippurito limestones of the south and south-east of 
France are prolonged into Italy and Greece, whence they range into Asia 
Minor and into Asia. Cretaceous formations appear likewise in Sicily 
and cover a vast area in the north of Africa. In the desert region south 
of Algiers they extend as vast plateaux with sinuous lines of terraced 
escarpments.^ 

India.— The hippurito limestone of south-eastern Europe! is pro- 
longed into Asia Minor, and occupies a vast area in Peisia. It has been 
detected here and there among the Himalaya Mountains in fragmentary 
outliers. Southward of these maiine strata there appears to have existed 
in Cretaceous times a wide tract of land corresponding on the whole with 
the present area of the Indian peninsula, but not improbably stretching 
south-westwards so as to unite with Africa. On the south-eastern side 
of this area the Cretaceous sea extended, for near Trichinopoly and 
rondicherry a series of marine deposits occur corresponding to tho 
European Upper Cretaceous formations, with which they have 16 per 
dbnt. of fossil species in common. Similar strata with many of tho 
same fossils occur on the African coast in Natal. Tho most remarkable 
episode of Cretaceous times in tho Indian area was undoubtedly tho 
colossal outpouiing of the Deccan basalts. These rocks, lying in hori- 
zontal, or nearly horizontal, sheets, attain a vortical thickness of from 
4000 to 6000 feet, and where thickest 6000 feet or more. They cover an 
area estimated at 200,000 square miles, though their limits have no 
doubt been reduced by denudation. Their oldest beds lie slio-htly 
imconfonnably on Cenomanian rocks, and in some places appear to bo 
regularly interstratified with tho uppermost Ciotaceous strata. Tlio 
occurrence of remains of fresh-water molluscs, land-plants, and insects 
both in the lowest and highest parts of tho Volcanic series, proves that 
tho lavas must have been subaerial. This is one of tho most gigantic 
outpourings of volcanic matter in tho world.® 

North America.— Recent surveys of tho western Territories of tho 
United States and of British Columbia have greatly increased our know- 
ledge of tho Ciotaceous system on the American continent, whore it is 
now known to cover a vast expanse of suiface, and to reach an enormous 
thickness. Sparingly developed in the eastern States, from New Jersey 
into South Carolina, it spreads out over a wide area in the south, stretch- 
ing round the end of the long Palaeozoic ridge from Georgia through 
Alabama and Tennessee to the Ohio ; and reappearing from under the 
Teitiary formations on tho west side of the Mississippi over a large space 
in Texas and the south-west. Its greatest development is reached in 
the western States and Territories of the Rocky Mountain region— 
Wyoming, Utah, and Colorado, whence it ranges northward into British 
America, covering thousands of square miles of the prairie countiy 
between Manitoba and tho Rocky Mountains, and extending westwards 
even as far as Queen Charlotte Islands, where it is well developed. It 
has a prodigious northward extension, for it has been detected in Arctic 
America near the mouth of the Mackenzie River, and in norfherp 
Greenland. 

Towards the south over the site of Texas, the Cretaceous sea appears to 
have been deeper and clearer than elsewhere in the American region, for 

‘ Coquand, Description g€ol. et paleontol de la tdgion sail de la Promes de Con- 
staniin^ 1862 ; RoUand, Bull. Soc. Oeol. France, Se ser. ix. 508 

* Medhcoti and Blanford, Geology of India, see ante, p. 258. 
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its presence is recorded chiefly by limestones, among which occur abun- 
dant hippurites {Caproiina, Caprina) and foraminifera (Orhitolitea). 
Northwards the strata are chiefly sandy, and present alternatioiis’of marine 
' and tenestrial conditions, pointing to oscillations which especially 
afiected the Rocky Mountain and western regions. The greatest develop- 
ment of tlib system is to be seen in the north of Utah and in Wyoming, 
where it presents a continuous seiies of deposits unbroken by any uncon- 
foimability for a thickness of from 11,000 to 13,000 feet. The following 
table shows the character of these deposits in descending older : 

Laramie (Lignitic) group— Huft* and grey sandstones, with hands of dark clays 
and numeious coal-seams, containing abundant terrestrial vegetation of Ter- 
tiary types, ninrino and brackibh-water molluscs {Ammomtes lobatus, Iraoccm- 
IHU8 problematicus, Ostrea eongesta, Ctjrena Carltoni, Physa, Valvata, &c ), and 
remains of fishes (Beryx, Lepidotus), turtles (/fnonyx, tCmys, Compsemys), and 
leptiles {Groco(liln\ Agaihaumas, &c.). This group is by some geologists 
placed in the Teitiary scries, or as a passage senes between the Oietaceous 
and Eocene systems (see below). Thickness in Green liiver basin 5000 feet. 

Fox Hills gioup.— Grey, rusty, and buff sandstones, with numerous beds of 
coal and iiitcrstratifications of strata coiitaimng marine shells (Belemnitella, 
Nautilns, Ammonites, BamhteSt Mosasawus, &c.). Thickness on the great 
plains 1500 feet, which in the Green Ruer basin expands to 3000 to 1000 
feet. 

Colorado group.— Calcareous shales and clays with a central sandy series, and 
in the Wahsatch region, stams of coal as well as fluviatile and marine sliells 
Thickness cast of the Rookv Mountains 800 to 1000 feet, but westwards iii 
the region of tlie Umta aud Wahsatch Mountains . 2000 feet. 

This group has been proposed and named by Dr Hayden and Mr Clarence 
King to mcliule the following sub-groups in the oiiginal classification of 
iMossrs Meek and Hayden in the Missouri region • 

Foit Picric sub-group —Caiboiiaccous sliales, mails, and clays {Iwceramus 
Bambini, BaniUks ovatns, Scaphites nodosus, Ammoniks, Ostrea con- 
gesta, &(i ). 

Niobiara sub-group —Chalky mails and bituminous limestones (BacuUlet,, 
luociHimiis defomis, L probhmatiew, Odrea eongesta, fish lemams). 

Fort Benton sub-group —Shales, clays, and limestones (Scapliites icarten- 
ensis, Ammonites, Fiionoeydas Woolgari, Osltea eongesta) 

Dakolah Gioup, composed of a persistent basal conglonlcrato (which is 200 
feet thick and very coarse in the Wahsatch region) ovei laid by yellow and 
grey massiio sandstones, sometimes with clays and scams of coal or lignite 
(Dicotyledonous leaves in great numbeis, Juocaamns, CuHliim, &c.\ 
Thichness 400 feet and upwards.* 

The extraordinary palfeontological lichness of these western Creta- 
ceous deposits has been already referred to. They contain the earliest 
dicotyledonous plants yet found on this continent, upwards of 100 
species having been named, of wRich one-half weie allied to living 
American forms. Among them are species of oak, willow, poplar, beech, 
elm, dogwood, maple, hickory, fig, cinnamon, laurel, smilax, tulip-tree, 
sassafras, sequoia, American palm (Sahal), and cycads. The more cha- 
racteristic mollusca aie species of Terehratula, Ostrea, Gryphsea, Exogyra, 
Inoeeramus, Hippuntes, Badiolites, Ammonites, Scaphites, Hamites, Baculites 
Bdemnites, Ancyloceras, and Turrilites. Of the fishes of the Cretaceous 
sea many species are known, comprising large piedaceous representa- 
tives of modern or osseous types like the salmon and saury, though 
cestracionts and ganoids still flourished. But the most remarkable 
feature in the organic contents of these beds is the extraordinary number 

1 Hayden’s Jieports of Geogra'^ical and Geological Surveys of Western Territenies • 
King’s Geological Report of Exploration of iOih parallel, vol. i. ' 
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and variety of the reptilian remains, to which reference has been already 
made (p. 810, 811). Some of the earliest types of birds also have been 
obtained from the same important strata. 

No question in American geology has in rocont years given rise 
to more controversy than the place which should be assigned to the 
liaranrie or Lignitio group, whether in the Cretaceous or Tertiary series. 
The group consists mainly of lacustrine strata, with occasional bfaoldsh- 
water and marine bands. While the mollusca in some of the shell- 
bearing bads comprise species of Inoceravms^ Anclmm^ Gyrodes^ Cardiim^ 
Cyrena, Melampus^ Ostrea^ and Anomia, in others they belong to the moilern 
lacustrine and fluviatile genera Physa^ Valvata, Cyrena, Corhuh, Unio. 
The abundant terrestrial flora resembles in many respects the present 
flora of North America. A few of the plants are common to the Middle 
Tertiary flora of Europe, and a number of them have been mot with 
in the Tertiary beds of the Arctic regions. Some of the seams of 
vegetable matter are true bituminous coals and oven anthracites. Ao- 
cCrding to Cope, the vertebrate remains of the Laiamio group bind it 
indissolubly to the Mesozoic formations. Losquereux, on the other hand, 
insists that the vegetation is unequivocally Tertiary. The former 
opinion has been maintained by Clarence King, Marsh, and others; 
the latter by Hayden and his associates in the Survey of the Western 
Territories. Cope, admitting the force of the evidence furnished by 
the fossil plants, concludes that “ theie is no alternative but to accept 
the result that a Tertiary flora was contemporaneous with a Cretaceous 
fauna, establishing an uninterrupted succession of life across what is 
generally regarded as one of the greatest breaks in geologic time.” Tho 
vegetation had apparently advanced more than tho fauna in its progress 
towards modern types. The Laramie group was disturbed along the 
Kocky Mountain logion before the deposition of the succeeding Tertiary 
formations, for these lie unconformably upon it. So great have been 
tho changes in some regions that the strata have assumed the character 
of hard slates like those of Palmozoic date, if indeed they have not 
become in California thoroughly crystalline masses. 

Tho blending of marine and terrestrial formations, so conspicuous in 
the western Territories of the American Union, can be traced north- 
wards into British America, Vancouver’s Island, and the remote Queen 
Charlotte group, with no diminution in tho thickness of the series of 
strata. The section at Skidegate Inlet in the latter islands is as follows : ^ 

Upper shales and sandstones. (Few fossils, the only form re- 


cognized being Inoceritmtts ^rohfematictts.) .... 1600 foot 

Conglomerates and sandstones (fragments of Belemnites). . . 2000 „ 

Lower shales and sandstones with a workable seam of anthracite 
at the base (fossils abundant, including species of Ammonites, 

HamUes, Belemnites, Trigonia, Inoceramus, Odrea, Unio, Tere- 

hrattda, &o.) • • _ • 5000 „ 

Volcanic agglomerates, sandstones, and tuffs, with blocks sometimes 
four or five feet in diameter . . . . . . . 3500 „ 

Lower sandstones, some tuffaceous, otheis fossiliferous . . 1000 „ 


13,000 „ 

* G. M. Dawson In Report of Progress of Geol. Surv. Canada, 1878-9; J* E. 
Whiteaves, Mesozoic Fossils, vol. i. part i. in publications of Geol. Survey, Canada. 
also Mr. l^wson's Report on Geology and Resources of the Region near the 49<ft mraud ; 
North BrUUh Boundary Commission, 1878; Report on Canadian Pacific Railway, 
Ottawa, 1880. 

3 11 
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Southwards, also, the same mingled marine and terrestrial t 3 ^e of 
Cretaceous rooks can he followed into California, where the higher parts 
of the series contain beds of coal. The coast ranges are described by 
Whitney as largely composed of Cretaceous rocks, usually somewhat 
metamorphic and sometimes highly so. 

Australia and New Zealand.— Representatives of the Cretaceous 
system occupy a vast area in Queensland and in other parts of Australia. 
Among their fossils are species of Inoceramus, Ammonites, and Belemnitella. 
In New Zealand the “ Waipara ” formation of Canterbury is believed to 
lepresent Upper Cretaceous and possibly some of the other Tertiary 
horizons. It consists of massive conglomerates (sometimes 6000 to 
8000 feet thick), sandstones, shales, brown-coal seams, and ironstones. 
Tlie plants include dicotyledonous leaves, cones, and branches of arati- 
carians and leaves and twigs of Dammara. Among the shells no cephalo- 
poda nor any of the wide-spread hippurites have yet been found. With 
the remains of fishes (Lamna, Hyhodus, Otodus) occur numerous saurian 
bones, which have been referred to species of Plesiosaurus, Manisaurtis, 
Pohjeotylus, &c.^ 

* Etheridgo, Q J. Geul Soc, xxviii. 183, 340; Owen, Gcol Mag. vii. 40; Hector, 
Tians. New Zealaud Iwt. vi p 333, Haast, Geology of Canto bury and Westland, 
p. 201 ; Huttou uud Ulrich, Geology of Otago, p. 44. 
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PART IV.—Cainozoio on Tertiary. 

The close of the Mesozoic periods was marked in the ^lest of 
Europe by great geographical changes, during which the floor of 
the Cretaceous sea was raised partly into land and partly into 
shallow' marine and estuarine waters. These events must have occu- 
pied a vast period, so that when sedimentation once more became 
continuous in the region, the organic remains of Mesozoic time had 
(save in a few low forms of life) entirely disappeared and given 
place to others of a distinctly more modern type. In England, the 
interval between the Cretaceous and the next geological period 
re'presented there by sedimentary formations is marked by the abrupt 
line which separates the top of the Chalk from all later accumu- 
lations, and by the evidence that the Chalk seems to have been in 
some places extensively denuded before even the oldest of what are 
called the Tertiary beds were deposited upon its surface. There is 
evidently here a considerable gap in the geological record. We have 
no data for ascertaining what Avas the general march of events in 
the south of England between the eras chronicled respectively by 
the Upper Chalk and the overlying Thanct beds. 8o marked is this 
hiatus that the belief was long prevalent that between the records of 
Mesozoic and Cainozoic time there comes one of the great breaks in 
the geological history of the globe. 

Here and there, nowever, in the continental part of the Anglo- 
Parisian basin traces of some of the missing evidence are obtainable. 
Thus, the Maestricht (Banian, p. 827) shelly and polyzoan lime- 
stones, with a conglomeratic base, contain a mingling of true Creta- 
ceous organisms with others which are characteristic of the older 
Tertiary formations. The common Upper Chalk crinoid, Bour- 
gueticrims ellipticus, occurs there in great numbers; also Ostrea 
vesicularis, Baculites Faujasiif Belemnitella mucronata, and the great 
reptile Mosasaurus; but associated with such Tertiary genera as 
Voluta^ Faiciolaria, and others. At Faxoe, on the Danish island 
of Seeland, the uppermost member of the Cretaceous series contains 
in like manner a blending of well-known Upper Chalk organisms 
with the Tertiary genera Olivay and Mitra. In the neigh- 

bourhood of Paris also, and in scattered patches over the north of 
France, the Pisolitic limestone, formerly classed as Tertiary, has been^ 
fo’ond to include so many distinctively Upper Cretaceous forms as 
to lead to it being relegated to the top of the Cretaceous series, 
from which* however, it is marked off by the decided unconform- 
ability already described. These fragmentary deposits are in- 
teresting, in so far as they help to show that, though in western 
Eurmpe there is a tolerably abrupt separation between Cretaceous 
and Tertiary deposits, there was nevertheless no real break between 

3 H 2 
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the two periods. The one merged insensibly into the other; but 
the strata which would have served as the chronicles of the inter- 
vening ages have either never been deposited or have since been in 
great measure destroyed. In southern Europe, and especially in the 
south-eastern Alps, no sharp line can be drawn between Orataceoiis 
and Eocene rocks. These deposits merge into each other in such 
a way as to show that the geograpliical changes of the western 
region did not extend into the south and south-east. 

The name Tertiary, given in the early days of geology before 
much was know:n regarding fossils and their history, has retained its 
hold on the literature of the science. It is often replaced by the 
term Cainozoic {recent life), which expresses the great fact that it is 
in the series of strata comprised under this designation that most 
recent species and genera have their earliest representatives. Taking 
as the basis of classification the percentage of living species of mol- 
lusca found by Deshayes in the different groups of the Tertiary 
series, Lyell proposed a scheme of arrangement which has been 
generally adopted. The older Tertiary formations, in which the 
number of still living species of shells is very small, he named Eocene 
{dawn of the recent), including under that title those parts of the 
Tertiary series of the London and Paris basins herein the propoi- 
tion of existing species of shells was only per cent. The middle 
Tertiary beds in the valleys of the Loire, Garonne, and Dordogne, 
containing 17 per cent, of living species, were termed Miocene {less 
recent), that is, containing a minority of recent forms. The younger 
Tertiary formations of Italy were included under the designation 
Pliocene {more recent), because they contained a majority, or from 
36 to 95 per cent., of living species. This newest series, however, 
was further subdivided into Older Pliocene (33 to 50 per cent, of 
living species) and Newer Pliocene (90 to 95 per cent.). A still 
later group of deposits was termed Pleistocene {most recent), where 
the shells all belonged to living species, but the mammals were 
partly extinct forms. This classification, though somewhat artificial, 
has, with various modifications and amplifications, been adopted fur 
the Tertiary groups, not of Europe only, but of the whole globe. 
The original percentages, however, often depending on local acci- 
dents, have not been very strictly adhered to. The most important 
modification of the terminology in Europe has been the insertion of 
another stage or group termed OUgocene, proposed by Beyrich, to 
include beds that were formerly classed partly as tipper Eocene 
and partly as Lower Miocene. 

’ Some writers, recognizing a broad distinction between older and 
younger Tertiary deposits, have proposed a classification into two 
main groups ; 1st, Eocene, Older Tertiary or Palseogene, including 
Eocene and Oligocene ; and 2nd, Younger Tertiary or Neogenc. 
This subdivision has bqpn advocated on the ground that while the 
older deposits indicate a tropical climate and contain only a veiy 
few living speciea of organisms, the younger groups point to a climate 
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approaching more and more to that of the existing Mediterranean 
basin, while the majority of their fossils belong to living species.' 

The Tertiary periods witnessed the development of the present 
distribution of land and sea and the upheaval of most of the great 
mountain chains of the globe. Some of the most colossa^ disturb- 
ances of the terrestrial crust of which any record remains took place 
during these periods. Not only was the floor of the Cretacebus sea 
upraised into low lands, with lagoons, estuaries, and lakes, but 
throughout the heart of the Old World, from the Pyrenees to Japan, 
the bed of the early Tertiary or nummulitic sea was upheaved into 
a succession of giant mountains, some portions of that sea-floor now 
standing at a height of at least 16,500 feet above the sea. The rocks 
deposited during these periods are distinguished from those of earlier 
times by increasingly local characters. The nummulitic limestone 
of the older Tertiary groups is indeed the only wide-spread massive 
formation which in the uniformity of its lithological and palreonto- 
logical characters rivals the rocks of Mesozoic and Palaeozoic time. 
As a rule Tertiary deposits are loose and incoherent, and present 
such local variations, alike in their mineral composition and organic 
contents, as to show that they were mainly accumulated in detached 
basins of comparatively limited extent and in seas so shallow as to 
be apt from time to time to be filled up or elevated and to become 
in consequence brackish or even fresh. These local characters are 
increasingly developed in proportion to the recentness of the deposits. 

The climate of the Tertiary periods underwent in the northern 
hemisphere a remarkable change. At the beginning it was of a 
tropical and subtropical character, even in the centre of Europe 
and North America. It then gradually became more temperate, 
but flowering plants and shrubs continued to live even far within 
the Arctic circle, where, then as now, there must have been six 
sunless months every year. Growing Still milder the climate passed 
eventually into a phase of extreme cold, when snow and ice extended 
from the Arctic regions into the centre of Europe and North America. 
Since that time the cold has again diminished until the present 
thermal distribution has been reached. 

With such changes of geography and of climate, the life of 
Tertiary time, as might have been anticipated, is found to have 
been remarkably varied. In entering upon the Tertiary series of 
formations, we find ourselves upon the threshold of the modern 
type of life. The ages of lycopods, ferns, cycads, and yew-like 
conifers have passed away, and that of the dicotyledonous angio- 
sperms — the hard-wood trees and evergreens of to-day--now succeeds 
them, but not by any sudden extinction and re-creation; for, as we 
have seen (p. 803), some of these trees had already begun to make 
their appearance even in Cretaceous times. The hijppurites, inoce- 
rami, ammonites, belemnites, baculites, turrilites, scaphites, and other 
molluscs, which had played so large a part ki the molluscan life of the 
^ Homes, Jalirh, Geol Bdehsamt. 1864, p. 510. 
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later Secondary periods, now cease. The great reptiles, too, which in 
such wonderful variety of type were the dominant animals of the 
earth’s surface, alike on land and sea, ever since the commencement 
of the Lias, now wane before the increase of the mammalia, which 
advance in augmenting diversity of type until they reach a maximum 
in variety of form and in bulk just before the cold epoch referred to. 
When mat refrigeration passed away and the climate became milder, 
the extraordinary development of mammalian life that preceded it 
is found to have disappeared also, being only feebly represented in 
the living fauna at the head of which man has taken his place. 


Section I.— Eocene. 

§ 1. General Characters, 

Rocks. — In the Old World the most widely distributed deposit 
of this epoch is the nummulitic limestone, which extends from the 
Pyrenees through the Alps, Carpathians, Caucasus, Asia Minor, 
Northern Africa, Persia, Beloochistan, and the Suleiman Mountains, 
and is found in China and Japan. It attains a thickness of 
several thousand feet. In some places it is composed mainly of 
foraminifera {Nummulites and other genera); but it sometimes 
includes a tolerably abundant marine fauna. Here and there it has 
assumed a compact crystalline marble-like structure, and can then 
hardly be distinguished from a Mesozoic or even Palaeozoic rock. 
Enormous masses of sandstone occur in the Eastern Alps (Vienna 
sandstone, Plysch), referred partly to the same age, but seldom con- 
taining any fossils save fucoids (p. 830). The most familiar European 
tvpe of Eocene deposits, however, is that of the Anglo-Parisian and 
Franco-Belgian area, where are found numerous thin local beds of 
usually soft and uncompacted clay, marl, sand, and sandstone, with 
hard and soft bands of limestone, containing alternations of marine, 
brackish, and fresh-water strata. 

Life. — The flora of Eocene time has been abundantly preserved 
on certain horizons. In the English Eocene groups a succession of 
several distinct floras has been observed, those of the London clay 
and Bagshot beds being particularly rich. The plants from the 
London clay indicate a warm climate. They include species of 
palms (JSahal, Nipadites, Fig. 400) and proteaceous plants allied to 
the living Australian PetrojphUa and Isopogon; likewise species of 
custard-apple, gourd, melon, almond, oak, walnut, Salishuria, Liquid- 
amharf Magnolia^ Eucalyptus^ Banhinia, The remarkable occurrence 
of Australian types in the Lower Eocene vegetation is observable 
also in that of the middle Eocene period, when proteaceous plants 
mingled in the umbrageous forests of evergreen trees -laurels, 
cypresses, and yews. Among the woodlands there grew species of 
ferns [Lygodium^ 'Aspleniu^fn, &c.), also of many of our familiar trees 
besides those just mentioned, such as chestnuts, beeches, elm^ 
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poplars, hornbeams, willows, figs, planes, and maple?. The markedly 
tropical climate was shown by clumps of Pandanus, with here anh 
there a fan-palm or feather-palm, a tall aroid or a towering cactus. 
The Australian aspect of the vegetation eventually gave way to 



different horizons in the English and French Eocene basins. The 
assemblage of mollusca is very large, most of the genera being still 
living, though many of them are confined to the warmer seas of the 

* J. S. Gardner, British Eocene Flora, Palseonfograph. 8oc.^ 1879. L. Crie', Ke<^erclje3 
tur la T^g4tation de I'ouest de la Prance ti r^poquew tertiaire. Ann, Sciences Geol, ix. 
(1877). 
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globe. Characteristio forms are Bdosepia, Nautilus, Gancellaria, 
Fusus, Pseudoliva, Oliva, Yoluta, Conus, Mitra, Cerithium, Mdania, 
Turritella, Bostellaria, flourotoma, Cmm, Naliea, Scalaria, Corhula, 
‘ Cyrena, Cytherea, Chcma, Lueina. Pish remains are not infrequent 
in some of the clays, /shiefly as scattered teeth (Fig. 404). Some of 
the more common genera are Lamna, Otodus, Myliohates, Pristis, 
PhylloSus, Aetobates. The Eocene reptiles present a singular con- 
trast to those of Mesozoic time. They consist largely of tortoises 
and turtles, with crocodiles and sea-snakes. An interesting series of 
remains of birds has been obtained from the English Eocene beds. 
These include Argillornis (perhaps representative of, but 

larger than, the modern albatross), Vasorms lominensis (somewhat 
akin to the extinct JDinornis of New Zealand), Enaliornis, Haleyornis 
ioKapicus, Idthornis vulturinus, Maerornis fanaupus, Odontopteryx tolia- 
pirns (a toothed, fish-eating bird with affinities to the pterosaurians). 



Fig, 402.— Eocene Lamellibranchs. 

< 1 , Cardiuin jwnilosuin (Lam ) ; h, Coilmla regulbiensis (Moi*.) ; r, Liicma sqnamiila 
(Desh.) ; d, Cyrena cimeifonnis (Sow.) (;;). 

From the upper Eocene beds of the Paris basin ten species of birds 
liave been obtained, including forms allied to the buzzard, woodcock, 
quail, pelican, ibis, flamingo, and African hornbill.^ But the most 
notable feature in the paleontology of the period is the advent of 
some of the numerous mammalian forms for which Tertiary time was 
so distinguished. In the lower Eocene period appeared the Arctocyon 
and Paleeonietis, two animals with marsupial affinities, the former 
with bear-like teeth, the latter with teeth like those of the Tasmanian 
dasyure ; also the tapir-like Coryphodon ; the small hog-like Ilyra- 
cotherium with canine teeth like those of the peccary, and a form 
intermediate between that of the hog and the hyrax ; and the allied 
genus Pliolophus. Middle Eocene time was distinguished by the 
advent of a group of remarkable tapir-like animals (Palmthermm, 
Pcdaplotherium, Lophiodon, Pachynolophus) ; true csivnuore^Pterodon 
and Proviverra) ; forms allied to hogs and carnivores {Eeterohyus, 
&c.) ; and the lemuroid Coenopitheeus, the earliest representative 

’ Owen, Q. J. Geol 8oc. 18^, 1873, 1878, 1880. Boyd Dawkins, Early Man in 
Britain, p. 33. Milne Edwards, Oiseam FossUes, ii. 543. 
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of the tril^e of monkeys. With the upper Eocene period, besides 
the abundant older tapir-like forms, tnere came others {Anohi- 
thenum)t which presented characters intermediate between those 
of the tapiroid Palmotheres and the true Equidte. They were 
about the size of small ponies, had three toes on each fopt.imd are 
regarded as ancestors of the horse. Numerous hog-lik*e WiBials 
{Mierocimrus, Diplopus, Eyopotamus) mingled with herds of ancestral 



<l c f 


Fia. 40.^.— Eocenk Gastebopods. 

a, ru8ii8loiiga3VUB (Brand.) (^) ; K Cerithium giganteum (Desh.) (A) ; r, Melania inquinata 
(Sow.) (^); d, Yoluta elcvata (Sow.) (*) ; e, Rostellaria flssuiell.i (Desh.) ; /, Conns 
deperditu.B (Brug ) (i). 

hornless forms of deer and antelopes {Dichobiinef Diehodorif Amphi- 
traguliis). Opossums abounded. Among the carnivores were 
animals resembling wolves (Cynodon), foxes {Amphicyon), and wol'^e- 
rines {T^lodon), but all possessing marsupial affinities. There appear 
to have been also representatives of our hedge-hogs, squirrels, and 
bats.^ 

* Qandry, Lett Enchainementa dn Monde Anhnal, p? 4 . Boyd Dawkins, Earhj Man in 
Eritain, chap. ii. 
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the Chalk, which, owing to denudation, have become detached into the 
two well-defined basins of London and Hampshire. They have been 
arranged as in the subjoined table : 


ai 

p] 


Hampuhire. 

clay. 

Biackleshiim beds, and leaf beds 
of Bouruemoullj and Alum Bay. 


London. 

Upper Bagshot sands. 


Middle Bagshot beds, pait of Lower 
Bagshot sands. 


S [London clay (Bognor beds) 
o [Woolwich and Beading beds 


Part of Lower Bagshot sands. 
London clay. 

Oldhaven beds. 

Woolwich and Reading bods. 
Tlianet beds. 


LoM)er.— The ThanetBeds’ at the base of the London basin con- 
sist of pale yellow and greenish sand, sometimes clayey, and containing 
at their bottom a thin, but remarkably constant, layer of green-coated 
flints resting directly on the Chalk. According to Mr. Whitaker, it is 
doubtful if proof of actual erosion of the chalk can anywhere be seen 
under the Tertiary deposits in England, and he states that the Thanet 
Sands everywhere lie upon an even surface of chalk with no visible 
unconformability.^ Professor Phillips, on the other hand, describes the 
chalk at Reading as having been “ literally ground down to a plane or 
undulated surface, as it is this day on some parts of the Yorkshire 
coast,” and having likewise been abundantly bored by lithodomous shellsj^^ 
The Thanet Sands appear to have been formed only in the London basin ; 
at least they have not been recognized at the base of the Eocene series 
in Hampshire. Their fossils comprise about 70 known species (all 
marine except a few fragments of terrestrial vegetation). Among them 
are several foraminifora, numerous lamellibranchs {^Astarte tenera, Cyprina 
planata, Ostrea hellovacina^ Cucullsea decimata (crassatina), PholaJ^mya 
cuneata, P. KonincJcij Corhula regtilhiensis, &c.), a few species of gastero- 
pods {Natica mltdepi^essa, Aporrhais Sowerhil, &c.), a nautilus, and the 
teeth, scales, and bones of fishes {Lamm, Flsodus). 

The Woolwichand Reading Bcds,^or“ Plastic Clay ” of the 
older geologists, consist of lenticular sheets of plastic clay, loam, sand, 
and pebble-beds, so variable in character and thickness over the Ter- 
tiary districts that their homotaxial relations would not at first bo 
suspected. One type, presenting unfossiliferous lenticular, mottled, 
bright-coloured clays, with sands, sometimes gravels, and even sand- 
stones and conglomerates, occurs throughout the Hampshire basin and 
in the northern and western part of the London basin. A second type, 
found in West Kent, Surrey, &c., consists of light-coloured sands and 
gj;ey clays, crowded with estuarial shells. A third type, seen in East 
Kent, is composed only of sands containing marine fossils. These difler- 


Mmi. Oeol Surv. vol. iv. (1872) ; Phillips, Geology of Oa:ford md the Thames Valky, 
1871. 

' Prestwicli, Q J. Geol Soc. viii. (1862), p. 237. 

* “ Geology of Ijondon,” Mm. (Geol. Surv. iv. p. 57. 

* Geology of Oxfofd, p. 442. 

* Preet^cn, Q, J. Geol. Soc. x, p, 75- Whitaker, Geol Lend. p. 98. 
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• vtRnlnricftl and palteontological characters servo to indic^ the 
enoes in litholopoal ana p f England at the time of deVoat, 

geographoalfea nwsome^ 

Showing in Pf now partly extended over its site/ ^e 

shallowed, and t obtained from this group amount to ^o than 

organic /inolude a few plante of terrestrial groa^uoh as 

100 species. Laurus Eoohri-Q.fiova.-wm^ont&m~ 

Fim Forho, Grernm Hee. ^d L«» ^ t^^poratcacies.' The 

ing some apparently ftosh-wator, .»rtly marine ; 

lameUihranohs aro P“rtjy „ amifomk and Odtea 

characteristic (he base of,.'e senes. Odrea 

belhmcim forms a thick oyster u jnnW a similar mixture 

te„era is species K'f ‘'o)- 

of marine witn tluviatiie S . mca siMeprma, Fusua 

including the (Joryphodon. • « +Ixa w of the London Clay, con- 

OldhavenBecWfo^^^^^ ,andy baao, which, a« 

gist almost wholly of rolled flint p ®ated as a hank some little 
Mr. Whitaker suggests, may have a c hickness (20 to 30 foot) they 
distance from shore. Though ot Traces of Ficus, Ginna- 

Lve yielded upwards of 150 species c rom them, indicating perhaps a 
movmm, and Goniferse have been obtaii^ below, but without 

more subtropical character than thOi.^j^ appear in so marked a manner 
the Australian and American typos^jg^jjg^ however, aro chiefly marine 
in the later Eocene floras. The ^rop^^jg being particularly abundant, 
and partly estuarine shells, the g^jg* brown and bluish-grey 

The London Clay* is Jdules of argillaceous limestone. . Its 
clay, with layers of septaria green and yellow sands, and rounded 
bottom beds, commonly consis^ ^ calcareous cement into hard tabular 
flint-pebbles, sometimes bougin g, well-marked horizon. The London 
masses, form in the Londc|;]jgt basin, attaining its maximum thick- 
Clay is typically develope^f Essex. Its representative in the Hamp- 
ness (500 feet) in the so\e “ Bognor Beds,” but those strata differ 
shire basin is known jy and palgeontologically from the typical 
somewhat both litholqi Clay has yielded a long and varied suite of 
development. The l./jh we can see that it must have been laid 
organic remains, froi^e mouth of a large estuary, into which abun- 
down in the sea hej^tion, and even sometimes of the fauna of the 
dant relics of the j^pt. According to Prof. T. Eupert Jones the 
adjacent land, we^dicated by the foraminifera of the deposit, may 
depth of the sec^feet. Professor Prestwich has pointed out that 
have been ahm^^ existence of palaeontological zones in the clay, the 
there are trace-^g in the east of the aiea of deposit a maximum 
lowest zone a progressive shallowing is shown by thi’ee higher 



•itish Eocene Flora," Pdlxontoy. Soc. p. 29. 

lol Soc. xxii. (1866), p. 412 ; Geohgy of London, p. 239. 

cit. pp. 2, 10. 

GeoL Soe, vi, p. 255 ; x. p. 435, AJ^hitiiker, Geoioyy of London, 
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zon^j the iHp^rmdst of which contains the greater prt of the terres- 
irm vegetation, and also most of the fish and reptilian remains. The 
foE^ are mainly marine mollasca, which, taken in connection with the 
florayindicate that the climate was somewhat tropical in character. The 
plants ^li^de the fruits or seeds of the following, among other genera : 
Pinm, Salishuria ; Mma^ Sahal^ Elms, Nipadites^ Iriartea, Lim- 

tonii,t ; • Qnercus, Liquidambar, Nyssa, Empyros, Symplocos, 

Magnolia^ J‘^n8, Eucalyptus, Amygdalus, Bankinia} Crustacea abound 
(Xantlopsis, Ro^oparia). Gasteropods are the prevalent molluscs, the 
common genera leing PZewroiowa (45 apecieB), Fusus (15 species), Cyprm, 
Murex, Cassidaria^Pyrula, and Vohta. The cephalopoda are represented 
by 6 or more speCes of Nautilus, by Belosepia sepioidea, and Beloptera 
Levesqud. Nearly iX) species of fishes occur in this formation, the rays 
[Myliohates, 14 specie) and sharks (Lamna, Otodus, &c.) being specially 
numerous. A swordlsb (Tetrapterus priscus), and a saw-fish (Pristis 
b'sulcatus) about 10 fee long, have been described by Agassiz from th^ 
London Clay of Sheppe„‘ vhence almost the whole of the fish remains 
have been obtained. Thv ^ptiles were numerous, but markedly unlike, 
as a whole, to those of mdary times. Among them are numerous 
turtles and tortoises {Gheh. lo species, Trionyx 1 species, Platemys 6 
species), two species of crocoq©, and a sea-snake {Palseophis tolia^icus), 
estimated to have equalled injze a living Boa constrictor. Eemains of 
birds have also been met with Zithomis vulturinus, Ralcyornis toUapicus, 
Basomis londincnsis, OdontopUryx^Qiifij^f,^^ Argillornis longipemis, Enali- 
omis). The mammals numbered an>^g species a hog {HyracotJierium), 
several tapirs (Corypkodon, &c.), an ^ossum (Didelphys), and a bat. The 
carcases of these animals must have^QQ^ borne seawards by the great 
river which transported so much of L vegetation of the neighbouring 
land. . 

Middle.— An the London basin this t,igion consists chiefly of sands, 
which are comprised in the two groups* lower and middle “Bag- 
shot beds.” The lower of these two ^oups, consisting of yellow 
silicegsis, unfossiliferous sands, with i^^^r light clayey beds, attains 
a* thickness of about 100 to 150 feet. Th^p^Qjj^ group, or “Middle 
Bagshot beds,” is made up of sands and cl(\^ sometimes 60 or 60 feet 
thick, containing few organic remains, amon^juj^^j^ bones of turtles 
and sharks, with a few molluscs {Cardita g elegans, C. plani- 

mta, G. imbricata, Gorhula gallica, G. striata, flabellula). In the 
Hampshire basin the Lower Bagshot beds attain greater develop- 
ment, being not less than 660 feet thick in the Isl^ Wight, where they 
consist of variously coloured unfossiliferous sands q clays, with minor 
beds of ironstone and plant-bearing clays. On the nwj^jjq Studland, 
Poole, and Bournemouth, the same beds appear. • ‘A Middle Bagshot 
beds are represented in the Hampshire basin by ®'ii\portant senes of 
clays, marls, sands, and lignites upwards of 100 feet tK^ 

'Braoklesham beds, from their occurrence at Bracklesha)^^ the coast of 
Sussex. From these strata a large series of manne pr^^sms has been 
obtained, among which are Belosepia sepioidea, B. Guvien,, Mata, 
G. tuberculosa, Marginella eburnea, M. ovulata, Voluta crenuf y 
V. angmta, V, Branderi, V. cythara, V. muricina, Mitra 

» Ettingsliausen and Gwdner, “British Eocene Flora," PalteontograpK^ p j2 
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deperditu8^ C. Lamar chit ^ PleuroUma dentata, P, textiliosaf^ Muresli 
Fum longsevus^ Turriklla imhricata, Ostrea doraaia^ 0, flaheUulat 0, 
roatria, Pecten comeus, P. aquamida, Lima expanaa, Spondylua raria^na^ 
AvicuU mediaj Pinna margaritaceaf Modiola Dcaliayeaiiy Area htfjmfdaf 
(Branderi), A, interrupta^ A, planicoata^ Limopaia granulaia^ Nuct^ 

Leda galeottiana^ Caraita acuticoatata, C, elegana, C. imhricatay C. ^nicoata^ 
Craaaatella grignonenaia, Ghama cakarata, C. gigaa, NummiiiMjmigpia^ 
N. acahra, Alveolina fuaiformia.^ The Biacklesham bods reappear to a 
small extent in the London basin, where they form part of the Middle 
Bagshot beds. 

The fossils of the Middle Eocene division occur chiefly in the clays. 
An abundant terrestrial flora has been obtained from the plant beds of 
Alum Bay and Bournemouth, the Pioteacem being there still numerous, 
together with species of fig, cinnamon, fan-palm (Sahal), oafe, yew, 
cypress, laurel, lime, senna, and many more.'-^ Crocodiles still haunted 
the waters, for their bones are mingled with those of sea-snakes and 
forties, and with tapiroid and other older Tertiary types of terrestrial 
creatures. The occurience of the foraminiferal genus Nummulitea is 
noteworthy. Though comparatively infrequent in England, it plays, 
as already stated, an important part in the Eocene deposits of Central 
and Eastern Europe. 

Upper>-^ThQ highest division of the Eocene strata of England, ac- 
cording to the classification here followed, includes the uppermost part 
of the Hampshire series, which has long been known as the “ Barton 
Clay,” with, perhaps, the Upper Bagshot sand of the London basin. The 
Barton clay does not occur in that basin, but forms an important feature 
in that of Hampshire, where, on the clifis of Hordwell, Barton, and in 
the Isle of Wight, it attains a thickness of 300 feet. It consists of grey, 
gieenish, and brown clays, with bands of sand, and has long been well 
known for the abundance and excellent preservation of its fossils, chiefly 
molluscs, of which more than 200 species have been collected, but includ- 
ing also fishes (Lamna, Myliohatea ) and a crocodile. The fqllowing list 
includes some of the more important species for purposes of c(maparison 
with equivalent foreign deposits: Voluta luctatrix, V. awMgua^ v. aiJdeta^, 
Gonna acahricnlua^ G. ebrmitor, Pleurotoma roatrata (and numerous other 
species), JP’iWMS longaevua, F. pyi’m, Oatrea gigantea, Vukella deperdita^ Pecten 
reconditus, Lima compta^ L, aoror, Avicula media^ Modiola aeminvda, M. aulcatay 

M. tenuiatriata. Area appendiculatay Pecimeulua deletnay Gardita Davidaoniy 
G. aulcatay Graaaatella aulcatay Ghama squamoaay Nummulitea planulatay 

N. variolaria. 

Northern France and Belgium.— The anticline of the Weald 
which separates the basins of London and Hampshire is prolonged into 
the Continent, where it divides the Tertiary areas of Belgium from those 
of Northern France. There is so much geneial similarity among the 
older Tertiary deposits of the whole area traversed by this fold^as 
indicate a probable original relation as parts of one great trai^of 
sedimentation. Local differences, such as the replacement of fresh-Water 

* See Dixon’s Geology of Sussex; Edwaids and S. W6od, ** Monograph of Eocene 
Mollusca,” Palasontograph, 8oc, 

* See H. W. Bristow, “ Geology of Isle of Wight ” in Mem Geol. Surv. J. 8. Gardner, 
Geol. Mag. 1877, p. 129 ; Nature, vol. xxi. (1879), 184, ^nd the Monograph on Eocene 
floia already cited. 
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beds in one region by marine beds in another, together with occasional 
gaps in the record, show us some of the geographical conditions and 
oscillations during the time of deposition. 

Lower . — In the Paris basin the Sables de Bracheux form an excel- 
lent hwizon, which corresponds to the Thanet sand of England and 
Dumonj^ ** sysleme landenien ” in Belgium. Below this horizon there 
occurs ^^he Eranco-Belgian region a lower series of deposits than is 
found in England. In the Paris basin these strata present a variable 
and local character, but, according to Hebert, may be grouped as under 
in descending oider ; 

Mail of Dormana (Physa giyantm). 

Conglomerate of Meudon with fresh- water shells = Marine Heerbiau marl of 
Belgium. 

Billy limestone (fresh-water) and strontianifcrous marls of Meudon, conespond- 
ing to the upper Heersian sands. 

Hyaline sands of Billy, corresponding to the lower part of the hyaline sands of 
Heers. 

Marine conglomerate of Billy and conglomerates of Nemonis (marine fossils), cor- 
responding to the denudation between the Mons limestone and the Heersian 
beds. 

Mons limestone, not represented in Paris basin.* 

The Sables de Braeheux, traceable as a definite platform through 
the Anglo-French and Belgian area, contain among their characteristic 
fossils Pholadomya cuneata, P. KonineJeii, Cyprina Mornsii, CucuUsca 
crassatina, Pecten hreveaurituSf PsanmoUa Edwardsli, Corhida regulhienm^ 
Turritella hellovacina^ Natica deshayesiana. The lignites of the Soissonnais 
are intercalated among beds of sand and clay, containing the same 
molluscan fauna as the Woolwich and Beading beds. But a break 
seems to occur in the series at this point; for in the Paris basin no 
rejpresentative of the London Olay is found. The lignites of the Soisson- 
nais are covered by sands (Sables de Guise) containing, among other 
abundant marine organisms, Nwmmulites plaimlata, Turritella editn, 
T. hyhrida, Crassatella propinqua, Lucina squamula ; they are regarded as 
the eq[uivalent of the lower part of the English Bagshot sand, and form 
the highest member of the Lower Eocene of the Paris basin. 

In the Belgian area some differences are presented in the succession 
of sediments. The strata of that district have been grouped by Dumont 
into a series of “ systemes.” The most ancient Tertiary deposit of the 
west of Europe appears to be the limestone of Mons (Systeme Montien). 
This rock lies in a denuded hollow of the Chalk, and has been found by 
boring to be more than 300 feet thick. It consists of friable and compact 
limestone, charged with a remarkable series of organic remains. Upwards 
of 400 species of fossils have been obtained from it, including marine, 
fresb-water, and terrestrial shells. ^ Among them are about 200 species 
of gasteropods, about 125 lamellibranchs, and fiifty polyzoa, besides 
numerous foraminifers {Quinqueloculina), and calcareous algee {Dactylo- 
porUt Acicuhriaf &c.). Two conspicuous features in this deposit are the 
extraordinary proportion of its new and peculiar species, and the resem- 
blance of its fauna, especially its numerous Cerithiums and Turritellas, 
to that of the middle Eocene beds of Belgium and the Paris basin rather 
0 

* H^ert, Ann, Sciences Qeol. iv. (1873), ArK iv. p. 14. 
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than to that of the lower Eocene. The Mons limestone has thus been 
cited as an illustration of Barrande’s doctrine of colonies.^ 

Above this deposit comes the “ Systemo Heersien,” so named from its 
development at Heers, in Limbourg. With a total depth of about 100 
feet, it consists of (1) a lower division of sandy beds, vdthfyprina 
vlanata^ C. Morrisi Modiola elegans, and other marine shells, som*e which 
occur in the Thanet sand of England and the Sables de Brachbujc; and 
(2) an upper division of marls, containing, besides some of the marine 
shells found in the lower division, numerous remains of a terrestrial 
vegetation (Osmmda eocenica, Chamsecyparis helgica^ Poacites latmimus^ 
and species^ of Quercus, Salix^ Cimamomum, Lmrus, Vihurmm, Hedera, 

Aralia^ &o.).? . , mi 

The “ Systeme Landenien,” corresponding to the Thanet and Wool- 
wich and Beading beds of England and the Sables de Braoheux, Argile 
plastique, and Lignites du Soissonnais of France, is divisible into two 
stages : 1st, Lower marine gravels, conglomerates, sandstones, marls, &o., 
with badly preserved fossils, among which are Tunitella hellovadna, 
Cncullaea demssata (crassatina), Cardium Edwardsi, Cyprina planata, Cor- 
huloi Tcgulhicnsis^ I^olndoinyd Konincki / 2nd, Upper fluvio-marine sands, 
sandstones, marls, and lignites containing Melania inquinata, Melanopm 
huccinoides, Cerithium funatum, Ostrea hellovacina, Cyrena cnneiformis, with 
leaves and stems of terrestrial plants. 

The “ Systeme Ypresien ” consists of a great series of clays and sands 
answering generally to the London Clay, but not represented in France. 
It is divided into two stages : 1st, Lower stiff grey or brown clay, some- 
times becoming sandy, and probably an eastward extension of the London 
Clay. The break between this deposit and the top of the Landenian 
beds below is regarded as filled up by the Oldhaven beds of the London 
basin. The only recorded fossils are foraminifera agreeing with those 
of the London Clay. 2nd, Upper sands with occasional lenticular inter- 
calations of thin greyish-green clays, with abundant fossils, the most 
frequent of which are Nummulites plamlaia (forming aggregated masses), 
Turritella edita, T. fiyhrida, Vermetus hognorensis, Pecten comeus, Pectun- 
culu8 decussatm, Luci/na squamula, Diirupa plana. Out of 72 species of 
molluscs, 45 are found also in the Sables de Cuise and 20 in the London 
Clay.® 

The “ Systeme Paniselien,” so named from Mont Panisel near Mons, 
consists chiefly of sandy deposits not markedly fossiliferous, but contain- 
ing among other forms, Bostellaria fismrella, Yoluta eUvata, TurriteUa 
JHxoni, Cyiherea arribigua, Lucinasqmmula. Out of 129 species of mollusoa 
found in this deposit, 91 appear in the Sables de Cuise and only 36 
pass up into the Calcaire Grossier. Hence the Paniselian beds are placed 
at the top of the Lower Eocene stages of Belgium. j i. v i. 

Mddte— This division in the Paris basin is formed by the cha- 
r^ristio’, prodigiously fossiliferous Calcaire Grossier, which is sub- 
divided as under 


‘ Briart et Comet, Couronn. Acad. Roy. Beto. Mxy. (1870); xxxvii. (1878) ; 
xliii (1880) Mourlon, Geol. Belg. 1880, p. 192. HeW (in». Sciemes Oeol iv. 1878, 
p. 15) has noticed an aflBnity to the uppermost Cretaceous fauna of Paris. 

» De Saporta et Marion, Mem. Cowr. Acad. Belg. xli. (1878). 


• Mourlon, Geol. Belg.y. 211. 

oc. Ged. 


Dollfuss’ BuU. Soc. Geol. France. 3e s^r. vi. (1878), p. 269. 
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o 


Upper sub-group 
with Cardiumch- 
Uquum aud Ccn- 
thium denticulu' 
turn. 


Middle sub-group 
with Ludna sax- 
orumQ.ndMiliola. 


' 4. Limestone with Cardium oUiquum and Cerithium 
BlmvUli. 

3. Limestone with Cerithium dentieulatum and 0. 
cristatum. 

2. Siliceous limestone with undetermined forms of 

Potamides 

,1. Coral limestone (<S^<^loca3nia). , 

' 4 . Siliceous limestone with parting of laminated 
marl 

3. Limestone in small thin boards with Corhula 

(Rochetto) 

2 Limestone with Miliola and Lucina saxorum 
(Roche). 

1. Siliceous limestone with indeterminate fossils 
, (Bancs francs). 


Lower sub-group 
with Cerithium 
lapidum and Mi- 
liola. 


4. Limestone (dolomitic) with Miliola (Cliquart). 

I Green marl . . . . j 

Siliceous limestone in two beds iBlano vert. 
Green marl . . . . ) 

2. Miliola limestone (dolomitic) (Saint Norn). 

1. Siliceous limestone with Potamides. 


a 

I 


' 5 . Limestone with Lucina coneentrica, Area larha- 
tuluy Cardium aviculare, Miliola^ &c. 

4. Limestone with Orbitolites, Fueus buJbiformis^ 

Volmria hulloides, Cardium granuloeum, Area 
quadrilatera, several species of large Flustra 
or Membranipora. 

3. Limestone with Fahularia and terrestrial vege- 

tation (Orbitolites complanata^ Chama calca- 
raUiy Cardita imbricatUi &c.). 

2. Mass of Miliola limestone (Turritella inibrica- 

taria, Chama calcarata, Lucina mutabilis, &c.). 
1. Limestone with Miliola and Terebratula (T. bisi- 
^ nuata). 

5. Glauconitic oalcaire grossier with Cerithium gi- 

ganteum 

4. Glauconitic calcareous sand with Lenita patellaris. 

3. Sandy glauconitic calcaire grossier with Cardium 

porulosum 

- 2. Sandy glauconitic calcaire grossier, with Num- 
muUtes laevigata, N, scahra, Ostrea multicostata, 
0. fiabelMuy Ditrupa piana. 

1. Glauconitic sand, sometimes calcareous and indu- 
rated, with pebbles of green quartz, sharks’ 
^ teeth, and rolled fragments of coral. 


In Belgium the middle Eocene presents a different aspect from that 
of Paris, approximating rather to the English type. It consists of (1) a 
lower set of sandy beds grouped under the name of “ Bruxellian,” rich in 
fossils, which however are usually badly preserved. Among the forms 
are remains of terrestrial vegetation {Nipaditea Burtini), also Paracyathus 
crams, Maretia grignoneims^ Pyripora contesta^ Oatrea cymhula^ Cardito 
demasata, Charm edearata, Cardium poruloaum, Cerithium uniaulcaium 
Natica labellata, Valuta lineola, Ancillaria huccinoidea, Puma hngaevm 
numerous remains of fishes, especially of the genera Myliobatea, Otodua 
Lamm, Qqleocerdo, and various reptiles, including species of Trionyx an( 
Chelonia with Emya Camperi, Gavidia Dixoni, and Palmphia typhma 
(2) a group of sands and fossiliferous calcareous sandstones (“ Leeke 
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nien”), made up of Bitruj^a strangulata and NummuUtes {N. Ismgata, N. 
scahra, N. Heherti, N, variolaria), and abounding in Anomia svhlmigata. 
Upper . — In the Paris basin this subdivision consists of the following/ 
stages:^ 


j /Gypsum with nodules of silica (menilite), and containing marmojlossils 
■g I (Oerithium tricarinatum, G. pleurotomoi^s, Turritella incerta), 
g J Yellow marls with Lticina inoniata. 

B 1 Gypsum, saccharoid and crystallized, with brown marls. 

P; Yellow, brown, and greenish marls, with Fholadomya ludemuy Cra$iatella 
6 [ Besmaresti, &o. 


Green sands of Monoeaux (Cerithium Cordieri, C, tricarimtum, Natica 
parmensia). 

Limestone of Saint Ouen— a marly frosh^water rook 20 to 26 feet thick, 
composed of two zones, the lower full of Bythinia, and the upper 
abounding in Limnm. 

Sands of Mortefontaiuo {Avicida Defrancei). 

Sands and sandstones of Beauchamp (Centhium scalaroides, C. Bouet\ 
Melania hordacea, Cyrena deperdita, Flanorbu niiidulua, &o.). 

Sands, &c., with Nummulites variolaria, Ostrea dorsaia, Cyrena deperdita^ 
corals, Lamna elegans, Otodm obliquus, &c. 


Northwards in the Belgian area, near Brussels, the highest Eocene 
strata consist of sands and calcareous sandstones (“ Wemmelien ”), sepa- 
rated from the similar Laekenian beds below by a gravel full of Nummur 
lites variolaria. Other common fossils are TurhinoUa mlcatay Corbula 
pimm, Cardita sulcata, Turritella brevis, Fvms longeevus. 

Southern Europe. — The contrast between the facies of the Creta- 
ceous system in north-western and in southern Europe is repeated with 
even greater distinctness in the Eocene series of deposits. From the 
Pyrenees eastwards, through the Alps and Apennines into Greece and 
the southern side of the Mediterranean basin, through the Carpathian 
Mountains and the Balkan into Asia Minor, and thence through Persia 
and the heart of Asia to the shores of China and Japan, a series of 
massive limestones has been traced, which, from the abundance of their 
characteristic foraminifera, have been called the Nummulitic Limestone. 
Unlike the thin, soft, modern-looking, undisturbed beds of the Anglo- 
Parisian area, these limestones attain a depth of sometimes several 
thousand feet of hard, compact, sometimes crystalline rock, passing even 
into marble, and they have been folded and fractured on such a colossal 
scale that their strata have been heaved up into lofty mountain crests 
sometimes 10,000, and in the Himalaya range more than 16,000, feet above 
the sea. With the limestones is associated the sandy series known as 
Nummulite sandstone. The massive unfossiliferous Vienna sandstone 
and Plysch, already referred to as probably in part Cretaceous, may also 
belong partly to Eocene time. One of the most remarkable features of 
these Alpine Eocene deposits is the occurrence in them of gigantic erratics 
of various crystalline rocks. As far east as the neighbourhood of Vienna, 
and westward at Bolgen near Sonthofen in Bavaria, near Habkeren and 
in other places, blocks of granite, granitite, and gneiss occur singly or in 
groups in the Eocene strata. These travelled masses appear to have 
most'petrographical resemblance, not to any Alpine rooks now visible, 
but to the Archeean masses in southern Bohemia. Their presence seems 
to indicate the existence of glaciers in the middle of Europe during some 

* See DollfusB, Op. cU, 

3 I 2 
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part of the Eocene age. One of the most remarkable Eocene deposits of 
the Alpine region is the coal-bearing group of Haring, in the Northern 
Tyrol, where a seam of coal occurs which, with its partings, attains a 
thickness of 32 feet. 

The..jNijmmulitio series has been divided into stages in different 
regions Jw its distribution, and attempts have been made by moans of 
the inckaded fossils to parallel these stages in a general way with the 
subdivisions in the Anglo-Parisian basin. But the conditions of deposi- 
tion were so different that such correlations must always bo regarded as 
only wide approximations to the truth. In the Northern Alps (Bavaria, 
&c.) Giimbel arranges the Eocene series as under ; ^ 

Flyech or Vienna sandstone (upper Eocene), including younger Nummulitic 
beds and Haring beds. 

Lower Nummulitic gioup. Kressenbeig beds — greenish sandy strata abound- 
ing in fossils, which on the whole point to a correspondence with the Calcaire 
Grossier. 

Burberg beds — greensand with small Nummulites and Exogyra Brongniartij 
answering possibly to the upper part of the lower Eocene beds of the Anglo- 
Parisian area. 


In the Southern and South-Eastern Alps the Eocene rocks attain a 
much larger development. The following subdivisions in descending 
order have been recognized ; ^ 


li 




£ClQ 


I Macigno or Tassello, having the usual character of the Vienna sand- 
stone. No fossils but fucoids. 

Fossiliferous calcareous marls and shales, and thick conglomerates. 

’ Chief Nummulite limestone, containing the most abundant and varied 
development of nummulites, and attaining the thickest mass and 
widest geographical range. 

. Borelis (Alveolina) limestone, containing numerous large forarainifera of 
the genus Borelu. 

Lower Nummulito limestone, with small nummulites, and in many 
places banks of corals. 

Upper Foraminiferal limestone, containing also inteicalations of fresh- 
water beds (^Chara). 

CoBina beds, with a peculiar fresh-water fauna (^Stomatopsig, Melania, 
■ Chara, &o.). 

Lower Foraminiferal limestone, with numerous moi me mollusca(Anomm, 
Cerithium, &c.), and with occasional beds of fresh-water limestone 
, {Chara, Melania, &c.). 


India, &c.— As above stated the massive Nummulitic limestone 
extends through the heart of the Old World, and enters largely into the 
structure of the more important mountain chains. In India a tolerably 
copious development of Ilocene rocks has been observed, but it is noi 
quite certain where their upper limit should be drawn to place them oi 
a parallel with the corresponding groups in Europe. The following 
Butovisions in descending order are observed in Sind 


Nari ^oup Sandstones without marine fossils, and probably of fresh-water 
origin, 4000 to 6000 feet, representing, perhaps, upper Eocene and Oligocene 
or lower Miocene beds of Europe. 

Kasauli and Dagshai groups of sub-Himalayas. 


* CreognostiBche Begchreib. Bayergch, Alpen, 1861, p. 593, et geq, 

• Von Hauer, Oeohgie, p. 569. 

' MedU(;ptt and Blaufora’s Geology of India, chap. xix. 
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Kirthar group. A marine limestone formation in general, but passing locally 
into sandstones and shales. The upper limestones contain Nunmtdite$ 
garansensiSf N. tvbUevigata. 

Nummulitic limestone of Sind, Punjab, Assam, Burmah, &c. Subathd of 
sub-Himalayas, Indus or Sbingo bods of Western Tliibet. 

Ranikot beds— sandstones, shales, clays with gypsum and lignite, 1600 to 2000 
feet; abundant marine fauna, including Nimmulitea apira, N. irreg^aria, 

N. Leymeriei, ^ 

Lower Nummulitic group of Salt Range. 

North America. — Tertiary formations of marine origin extend in a 
strip of low land along the Atlantic border of the United States, from 
the coast of New Jersey southward round the margin of the Gulf of 
Mexico, whence they run up the valley of the Mississippi to beyond the 
mouth of the Ohio. On the western sea-board they also occur in the 
coast ranges of California and Oregon, where they sometimes have a 
thickness of 3000 or 4000 feet, and reach a height of 3000 feet above the 
sea. Over the Kooky Mountain region Tertiary strata cover an exten- 
sive area, but are chiefly of fiesh- water origin. The following are the 
subdivisions into which they have been grouped, together with their 
supposed European equivalents ; 

3. Sumter series = Pliocene. 

2. Yorktown „ = Miocene, with perhaps part of Pliocene. 

1. Alabama „ = Eocene. 

Alabama Group . — As the name implies, this group is well developed 
in the State of Alabama, whore it consists of the following two sub- 
groups in ascending order, — (1) the Clayhorno beds — clays, marls, 
limestones, lignite, and sands; and (2) the Vicksburg beds— lignitio 
clays, limestones, and marls,— the whole attaining a thickness of nearly 
250 feet. But the strata thicken into South Carolina. The fossils of 
the Alabama group in the eastern States comprise numerous sharks, some 
of which are specifically, and more are generically, the same as some of 
the English Eocene forms, such as Lanina elegana and Carcharodon mega- 
lodon ; also bones of several crocodiles and snakes. 

Over the Rocky Mountain region and the vast plateaux lying to the 
west of that range the older Tertiary beds consist mainly of lacustrine 
strata of great thickness, wherein the following subdivisions in descend- 
ing order have been established ; 

4. TJinta group (400 feet) or ** Diplacadon beds.” 

3. Bridger group (5000 feet) or “ Deinoceras beds.” 

2. Green River group (2000 feet). 

1. Wahsatch (Vermilion Creek) group (5000 feet). 

The extraordinary richness of these strata in vertebrate and particu- 
larly mammalian remains, already referred to (p. 842), has given them a 
high importance in geological and palaeontological history. 
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Section II.— Oligocene. 

§ 1. General Characters. 

The term Oligocene ” was proposed in 1854 and again in 1858 
by Profspsor Beyrich^ to include a group of strata distinct from the 
Eocene beds of France and Belgium, and which Lyell had classed 
as Older Miocene.” They consist partly of terrestrial, partly of 








Fia, 407.— Oligocene Plants. 

a, Seaiioift Langsdorfii (Brongn.) (4) (from Heer’s Flor. Tert Helvetix^ i. pi. 21) ; 
h, Chara Lyellii (Forbes) (V). 

fresh-water and brackish, and partly of marine beds, indicating con- 
siderable oscillations of level in the European area. They conse- 
quently present none of the massive deeper-water characters so 
conspicuous in some of the Eocene subdivisions. Among other 




Fig. 408.— Oligocene Lamellibbanchs. 

a, Cytheroa incrassata (Sow.) (|) ; 6, Ostrea cyathula (Lam.) (?) ; c, Oatrea flabellula 
(Lam.) (§). 

geographical changes of which they preserve the chronicles is the 
evidence of the gradual conversion of portions of the sea-floor over 
the heart of Europe into wide lake-basins in which thick lacustrine 

‘ MomUheru'U, Altad, Berlin^ 1854, pp. 640-606, 1858, p. 51, 
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deposits were accumulated. Some of these lakes did not attain 
their fullest development until the Miocene period. 

The Oligocene flora according to Heer is composed mainly of an 
evergi een vegetation and has characters linking it with the living^ 
tropical floras of India and Australia and with the subt^owcal flora 
of America. It includes some ferns, fan-palms, and feajner-palms 



a bed 


Pig. 409.— Oligocene Gasteropods. 

a, Planorbis ouomphalus (Sow.) (§) ; 6, Centhium plicatum (Lam.) (^); c, Potamidos 
cinctas (Sow.) (|) ; d, Limnma longiscata (Brongn.) (§). 

(Sahalf PhGenicites)^ a number of conifers {Sequoia^ &c.), cinnamon 
trees, evergreen oaks, custard-apples, gum-trees, spindle-trees, oaks, 
figs, laurels, willows, vines, and proteaceous shrubs {Dryandra, 
Dryandroides), 

Among the mollusca some of the more important genera are 
Ostrea, Fectenj Niieula, Astartej Cardium^ Oytherea, mnoellariay 



MureXy Fmus, Typhis, Cassis^ Plewotomay Conus, Voluta, C&tithium, 
Melania, Phnorm. Numerous remains of birds have been found in 
the lacustrine beds of the Department of the Allier, no fewer 
than 66 species having been described, which comprise .parroquets, 
trogons, flamingoes, ibises, pelicans, matabouts, cranes, secretary- 
birds, eagles, grouse, and numerous gallinaceous birds — a fauna 
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reminding us of that of the lakes in Southern Africa.^ The mam- 
malia increase in variety of forms. According to Gaudry the follow- 
ing chronological sequences of appearances and disappearances 
during the Oligocene period have been noted : ® 


d S 





Appearance of the genera Rhinoceros (?), Tapir, Palmckoerus, 
bhrew, Plesiosoiex, Mysarachne, mole, musk-rat, Lutrictis, 
Palmnycteris, Tetracus. Disappearance of Palxotherium, 
Anophtherium. Beign of Hyopotamus and Anthracotherium. 


Appearance of the genera Gadnrcotheriim,Hyrac1nus, Entdodon, 
Anthracotherium, Dacrytherium, Chalicotherium, Tragulohyus, 
Lophiomeryx, Hycemoschus (?), Gehcus, Dremothei ium, Ther- 
eutherium, dog (?}, civet, martin, Plesictis, Plesiogale, 
Mlurogale, Rhinolophus, Necrolemnr, 


Apiiearance of tlie genera opossum, Chirropotamus, Tapirulus, 
Anophtherium, Evrytherium, Cai nofherium, Anchilophus, 
Acotheudwn, Cebochoenis, Xiphodon, Amphimnyx, Plesiarc- 
tomys, dormouse (?), Tiechomys, Galethylax ('■'), Ilyiemdon, 
Adapis. Reign of pachyderms. The carnivora have still 
l)artly marsupial characters. 


§ 2. Local Development. 

Britain. — Oligocene strata are but sparingly developed in this 
country. They occur in the Hampshire basin and Isle of Wight, rest- 
ing conformably upon the top of the Eocene deposits, and consisting of 
sands, clays, marls, and limestones, in thin-bedded alternations. These 
strata were accumulated partly in the sea, partly in brackish, and partly 
in fresh water. They were hence named by Edward Forbes “ the fluvio- 
marine series,” and were subdivided by him as under, in descending 
order ; ^ 


Hempstead Beds . — Oorbula beds (marine). Brown and greenisli 
nodular clays and shelly beds {Corhula vectensis, G pisum, Gyrena 
semistriata, Cerithium plicatum, Cyprids, &c.) .... 9ft. 6in. 

Upper fresh-water and estuary marls . — {Cerithium plicatum, 

Gorhula vectensis, Gerithium elegans, Gyrena semistriata, Euchilus 
{Bissoa) Ghastelli, Melania Nydii (injlata), Unio Austeni, &c.) . 40fl. 

Middle fresh-water and estuary marls —(Gyrena semistriata, 

Paludina lenta, Cerithium SedgwicMi, Melania fasciata, Panopsea 
minor, P. Gibhki, &o) 50ft. 

Lower fresh-water and estuary marls.— (ATelan ta muricata. Me- 
lanopsis carinata, Euchilus {Rissoa) Ghastelli, Paludina lenta, with 
Chara, Gyrogonites, and other aquatic and terrestrial plants) , 65ft. 


‘ A. Milne' Edwards, Oiseaux Fossiles. Boyd Dawkins, Early Man in Britain, p. 54. 

* Les Enchainements du MondA Animal, 1878, p. 4. 

* In the work already cited, p. 843. They were classed as Upper Eocene. 
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Bembridge Beds.— Bembridge marls {Potamaolis (Melania) turritis- 
6ima, Cerithium mutahile, Cyrem mdchra^ Ostrea vectemis) . . 62ft. 

Limestone (Limrnea longucata, Hyalinia (Helijt) tVUrhani, Helix 
ooclusa, Planorbis ohtumis, P. oligyratus, Cyclotui cinctus, Amphi- 

dromus (BuUmut) elUptiowi) 15 to 26ft. 

Osborne or St. Helen’s Beds.— Clays, marls, sands, and limestones 
(Chara Lyelli^ Cyrena ohovata, Melanopm ca^imia^ and numerous ^ 

Species of Planorbis, Paludina, &c.) 70 ft. 

Headon Beds.— Upper, consisting of clays and thick teds of lime- * 
stone, with abundance and variety of fossils (Pohimomya, Cyrena 
ohovata, Nystia (Bvlimm) polita, Melania muricata, Paludina lenta, 

Limnsea long iscafa). Middle, containing brackish- water and marine 
fossils {Ostrea flabellula, 0. callifera, Cytherea (Venus) inoassaUt, 

C. suborUcularis, Pleurotoma odontella, Muiex sexdentatm, Voluta 
spinosa, Pisania labiata, Ancillaua bmcinoides, Cancellaria muri- 
cata, Gefrithium concamm, &c. Tjower, composed of fresh and 
brackish water teds with Cyrena cycladiformis, Unio Solandri, 

Helix, several species, &c. Among the moio conspicuous fossils of 
the fiesh-water part of the Headon beds are Planorbis euomphalus, 

P. rotundatus, P lens, and other species, JAmmea longiscata, and 
other species, Paludina lenta; m the brackish-water boils Pota- 
momya plana, and Potamides cinctns; and in the marine bands 
Cytherea incrassata 133 to 175 ft. 

Considerable interest attaches to the marine band forming the middle 
division of the Headon beds, as it serves for a basis of correlation between 
the English strata and their equivalents on the Continent. The band is 
well seen in the Isle of Wight, and occurs also at Brockenhnrst and other 
places in the New Forest. It has yielded up to the present time 235 
species of fossils, almost all marine molluscs, but including also 14 species 
of corals. Of these organisms a considerable proportion is common to 
the Lower Oligocene of France, Belgium, and Germany, and 22 species 
are found in the Upper Bagshot beds.^ 

The Oligocene or fluvio-marine series of the Hampshire basin has 
yielded a few vertebrate remains. Among these are those of rays 
{Mylidbatis), snakes (Palseryx), crocodiles, alligators, turtles (Emys, 
Trionyx, numerous species), and a cetacean (Balsenoptera), while from the 
Bembridge beds have come the bones of a number of tno characteristic 
mammals {Anoplotherium, two’ species, Palseotherium, six or more species, 
Ghseropotamm, Dichobunc, Dichodon, Hyopotamus, two species, LopUodon, 
Microchserus, Hyracotherium). The top of the fluvio-marine series in the 
Isle of Wight has been removed in denudation, so that the records of the 
rest of the Oligocene period have there entirely disappeared. 

It has been hitherto customary to consider as Miocene certain plant- 
bearing strata, of which a small detached basin occurs at Bovey Tracey, 
Devonshire, but which are mainly distributed in the great volcanic 
plateaux of Antrim and the west of Scotland, These strata have been 
regarded as equivalents of what are now termed Oligocene beds on the 
Continent. At the Bovey Tracey locality, which is not more than 80 
miles from the Eocene leaf-beds of Bournemouth and the Isle of Wight, a 
small but interesting group of sand, clay, and lignite beds, from 200 to 
300 feet thick, lies between the granite of Dartmoor and the Greensand 
hills, in what was evidently the hollow of a lake. From these beds Heer 
of Zurich, who has thrown so much light on the Tertiary floras of both 

* A. YOU Koenen, Q. J. Geol. 8oo. xx. (1864), Duncan, Op. cit. xxvi. (1870), 
p. 66. J. W. Judd, Op. cit xxxvi. (1880), p. 137. H. Keeping and E. B. Tawny, 
Op. ctt. xxxYii. (1881), p. 85. 
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the Old World and the New, has described about 60 species of plants, 
which, he says, place this Devonshire group of strata on the same geolo- 
gical horizon with some part of the Molasse or Oligocene (lower Miocene) 
groups of Switzerland. Among the species are a number of ferns 
{Lastrsea sUriaca, Pecopteris (Oamunda) lignitum, &c.); some conifers, 
particulaAy Couttsise, the matted debris of which forms one of 
the lignite beds ; cinnamon trees, evergreen oaks, custard-apples, eucalyp- 
tus, spinclle-trees, a few grasses, water-lilies, and a palm {Palmacites), 
Leaves of oaks, figs, laurels, willows, and seeds of grapes have also been 
detected — the whole vegetation implying a subtropical climate.^ More 
recently, however, Mr. Starkie Gardner has expressed the opinion that 
this flora is on the same horizon as that of Bournemouth, that is, in 
the middle Eocene group.^ If this view be established the volcanic 
rocks of the north-west, with their leaf-beds, may be also relegated to 
the Eocene period. In the meantime, ht)wever, they are placed in the 
Oligocene series as probable equivalents of the brown-coal and molasse 
of the Continent. These leaf-beds occur in thin local patches inter-* 
calated among the great basalt-sheets already referred to (p. 258). The 
plateaux of Antrim, Mull, Skye, and adjacent islands are composed of 
successive outpourings of basalt, which are prolonged through the Faroe 
Islands into Iceland, and even far up into Arctic Greenland. In Ireland 
the basalts attain a maximum thickness of 900 feet; in Mull about 
3000 feet. They are associated with tuffs, pitchstones, trachytes, and 
granitoid rocks, but more especially with a prodigious number of basalt 
dykes, which, as already stated (pp. 258, 555), probably occupy the 
fissures up which the basalt of the plateaux rose. It is evident that 
long-continued and vigorous volcanic action took place in these north- 
western regions. 

Paris Basin. — In this area, where a perfect upward passage is 
traceable from the Eocene into the Oligocene beds, the latter are com- 
posed of the following subdivisions 


I 

& 


f3 


Meuli^res de Montmorency, very hard siliceous, cellular, fossiliferous, 
fresh-water limestones employed for millstones (Limnsea, Bythinia, 
Planorbis, Valvata, Chara)> This deposit is replaced towards the 
south by the fresh-water Calcaire de Beauce. (80 feet.) 

Grhs de Fontainebleau. Sands, and hard siliceous sandstones. At the 
top of this subdivision there occurs at Ormoy near Etampes and 
elsewhere a band of calcareous marl full of marine fossils ifiardita 
Bazini, Cytherea incrassata, Ludm Eiberti). 

’ Sables de Fontenay, Jeurre et Marigny,a thickaccumulation of yellow 
ferruginous unfossiliferous sands, covering a largo area around Paris, 
and serving as a foundation for most of the new military forts of 
that locality. 

Marls with oysters and marine molasse, containing at the base a bed 
of Odrca longirosfrig, higher up a thick bed with 0. cyaihuh^ and 
at the top beds with Corhula suhpisnm. 

Calcaire de Brie 

Green marls consisting of an upj^rmass of non-fossiliferous clay, and a 
lower group of fossiliferous laminated marls (Cerithium plicaium^ 

, Psammohia plana, Cyrena convem), 


i Phil. Trans. 1862. i 

* “ British Eocene Flora,” Patmni. Soc, 1879, p. 18. 

® Dollfuss, Bull Soc. Qhl. France^ 3e sdr. vi. (1878), p. 293. 
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"White marls with Limmea str^osa, Plnnorhis plawdatm. 

Supra-gypseous blue marls, with very few fossils. 

Lacustrine gypsum (Gyps lacustre). The most important gypsum 
bed of the Pans basin, 26 feet thick, saccharmd in textniy, tlmtain- 
ing skeletons and bones of mammals, fragments of terrestrial wood, 
and a few terrestrial shells (Helixy Cyclostoma, &o ), ThfS (|epo8it 
is continuous with the marine gypsum underneath it (p. 851). 


Belgium.^ — Tlie succession of Oligoceno beds in this country differs 
from that of France, and has received a different nomenclature, as 
follows : 


I 


Wanting. 


I 

il 


"White sands of Bolderberg (BohJenan). 

Clay of Boom and Nttcula clay of Bergb, upwards of 40 species of 
fossils including Niicula compta {Lcihi LyelUana), Corhnla suh- 
pMm(— “,Septnricnthon ” of Northern Germany). 


Centhium sands of Vieux Jonc (Klein Spanwen) and reclnncidm 
sands of Bergh. 

Hems clay. The fossils in this clay and the ovei lying sands are 
fluvio-maniio (Cyclostoma, Succinea, Pupa; PlanorUe, Limnm, 
Neritim ; Gerithium, Melaiiia, Bythinia, Cyrena). 



Sands of Neerepen. 

Sands of Giimmei Ungen. TJio Tongrian deposits contain an 
abundant marine fauna = the Egeln beds of Germany. 


Germany.^ — In northern Germany, while true Eocene beds are 
wanting, the Oligocene groups are well developed both in their marine 
and fresh-water facies, and it was from their characters in that region 
that Beyrich proposed for them the term Oligocene. They occupy largo 
more or less detached areas or basins, with local lithological and palaeon- 
tological variations, but the following general subdivisions have been 
established : 


§2 

& 


Brown-coal deposits of the Lower Eliine, &c., with a flora of less tropical, 
Indian, and Australian type, and more allied to that of sub-tropical 
North America (Acer, Ginnamomum, Cupressmoxylon, Juylans, Nyssa, 
Pinites, Quercus, &c.) Some marine beds in this division contain xere- 
> hratula grandis, Pecten Jams, P. Munsteri, &o. 

’Stettin-sand and Septaria-clay (Septarientkon), with an abundant marine 
fauna (Foraminifera, Pecten permistus, Leda deshayesiana, Axinus obtth 
sits, Fusiis Konincki, F. midtisulcatus, &c.). These beds are widely 
- distributed m north Germany, and are usually the only representatives 
there of the Middle Oligocene deposits. In some places, however, a 
local brown-coal group occurs (Alnus Kefersteini, Ginnamomum poly- 
, morphum, Populus Zaddachi, Taxodium dvhium). 


* Mourbn, G€d. Belg. 

® Beyrich, MonatsbericM. Akad. Berlin, 1854, p. 640, 1858, p. 51. A von Koeneu, 
Zeitsch, JJeutseh. Oed. Oes. xix. (1867), p. 23. Oredner’s Geologte. 
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'Egeln marino beds {Oftrea ventilahrum, Area appendieulata, Cardita 
Dunlceri, Cardium Hammanni, Cytherea Solandri, Cerithium Ixvum^ 
Pleurotoma Beyrichi, P. suheonoidea, Valuta decora, &c., and corals of 
tho genera TurUnolia, BedanophyUia, Caryophyllta, Cyathim). 

Amber beds of Konigsberg — containing a bed (4 to 5 feet) of glauconitic 
sand, with abundant pieces of amber. Tho lattei, derived from several 
species of conifers, have yielded a plentiful series of insects, arachnids, and 
myriapods, while the sands contain lower Oligocene marine mollusca. ‘ 

53 Li^wei* Brown-coal series — sands, sandstones, conglomerates, and clays with 
^ ^ interstratified varieties of brown-coal (pitch-coal, earthy lignite, paper 
3 coal, wax-coal, &c ), a single mass of which sometimes attains a thickness 
of 100 feet or more. Tliese strata may be traced intermittently over 
a large area of northern Germany. The flora of the brown-coal is largely 
composed of conifeis {Taxttes, Taxoxylon, Cupreseinoxylon, Sequoia, Ac.), 
but also with Querem, Lawm, Ginnamomum, Magnolia, Dryandroides, 
Ficus, Sassafras, Alnus, Acer, Juglans, Betnla, and palms {Scdyal, Flabel- 
laria). The general aspect of this flora most resembles that of the 
southern States of North America, but with relations to earlier tropical 
[ floras having Indian and Australian afiinities. 

Switzerland.^ — Nowhere in Europe do Oligocene strata play so* 
important a part in the scenery of the land, or present on the whole so 
interesting and full a picture of the state of Europe when they were 
deposited, as in Switzerland. Eising into massive mountains, as in the 
well-known Eighi and Eossherg, they attain k thickness of more than 
6000 feet. While they include proofs of tho presence of the sea, they 
have preserved with marvellous perfection a large number of the plants 
which clothed tho Alps, and of the insects which flitted through tho 
woodlands. They form part of a great series of deposits which have 
been teimcd “Molasse” by tho Swiss geologists. The Molasse was 
formerly considered to be entirely Miocene. The lower portions, how- 
ever, are now placed on the same parellel with the Oligocene beds of 
the regions lying to the north, and consist of the following subdivisions : 

Lower brown-coal or red Molnsso (Aquitanian stage) — the most massive member 
of the Molasse, consisting of ie<l sandstones, marls, and conglomerates 
(Nagelfluh), resting upon \aiiegated red mails. It contains seams of 
lignite, and a vast abundance of terrestrial vegetation, 

Lower maiine Molasse (Tongiian stage)— sandstone containing marine and 
brackish-water shells, among which are Ostrm cyathula, 0. longirostris, 
Cijrena semistriata, PecUmcidus obovatus, Cerithium plicatum. 

By far tho larger portion of these stfata is of lacustrine origin. 
They must have been formed in a large lake, the area of which probably 
underwent gradual subsidence during the period of deposition, until in 
Miocene times the sea once more overflowed the area. We may form 
some idea of the importance of the lake from the fact already stated, that 
the deposits formed in its waters are upwards of 6000 feet thick. Thanks 
to the untiring labours of Professor Heer, we know more of the vegeta- 
tion of the mountains round that lake during Oligocene and Miocene 
time than we do of that of any other .ancient geological period. The 
woods were marked by the predominance of an arborescent sub-tropical 
vegetation, among which evergreen forms were conspicuous, the whole 
having a decidedly American aspect. Among the plants were palms of 
American type, the Californian coniferous genus Sequoia, alders, birches, 
figs, laurels, cinnamon-trees, evergreen oaks, and other plants (see pp. 
862, 867). 


* Heor's Urwdt den' Schmiz. 
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Central France.— Contemporaneously with the existence of the 
great Swiss Tertiary lake, one or more large sheets of fresh water lay in 
the heart of Prance. In these basins a series of marls and limestones 
(1500 feet thick in the Limagne d’ Auvergne) accumulated, from whioM 
have been obtained the remains of nearly 100 species of mamma^ls, includ- 
ing s«me paleeotheres, like those of the Paris basin, a few genera found 
also in the Mayence basin, crocodiles, snakes, and numerous bir^ds. This 
water basin appears to have been destroyed by volcanic explosions, which 
afterwards poured out the great sheets of lava, and formed the numerous 
cones and puys so conspicuous on the plateau of Auvergne. 

Vienna Basin. ^ — This’area contains a typical series of later Tertiary 
deposits, sometimes classed together as “ Neogene.” At the bottom lies 
a group of marls and sandstones known as the “ Aquitanian stage,” con- 
taining occasional seams of brown-coal and fresh-water beds, but with 
intercalations of marine strata. The marine layers contain Cerithium 
plicatumy G. margaritaceurriy &o. The brackish and fresh water bods yield 
•Melania Escheri and Cyrena lignitaria. Among the vertebrates are Mastodon 
angmtidenSy M. tapiroides, Bhinoc^ros sansaniensisy AmpMcyon intermediuSy 
Anehitherium aurelianensey and numerous turtles. These strata have 
suffered from the upheaval of the Alps, and may be seen sometimes 
standing on end. It is interesting also to observe that the subter- 
ranean movements east of the Alps culminated in the outpouring of 
enormous sheets of trachyte, andesite, propylite, and basalt in Hungary 
and along the flanks of the Carpathian chain into Transylvania. The 
volcanic action appears to have begun during the Aquitanian stage, 
but continued into later stages. Further curious changes in physical 
geography are revealed by the other “ Neogene ” deposits of south-eastern 
Europe. Thus in Croatia the Miocene marls, with their abundant land- 
plants, insects, &c., contain two beds of sulphur (the upper 4 to 16 inches 
thick, the under 10 to 15 inches), which have been worked at Radoboj. 
At Hrastreigg, Buchberg, and elsewhere, coal is worked in the Aqui- 
tanian stage in a bed sometimes 65 feet thick. In Transylvania, and 
along the base of the Carpathian Mountains, extensive masses of rock- 
salt and gypsum are interstratified in the “Neogene ” formations. 

Section III.— Miocene. 

§ 1. General Characters. 

The European Miocene deposits reveal great changes in the 
geography of the Continent as compared with its condition in earlier 
Tertiary time. So far as yet known, Britain was a land surface 
during the Miocene period ; but a shallow sea extended towards the 
south-east and south, covering the lowlands of Belgium and the 
basin of the Loire and spreading over the south of Prance so as to 
connect the Atlantic Ocean north of Spain with the Mediterranean. 
It may have been an extension of the same sea that swept along the 
northern base of the now uplifted Alps, sending a long arm into the 

^ Suesg, Ber Boden von Wieny 1860. Th. Fuchg, Erlauterungen zur Geol Karte dfir 
Umgeibungen Wiens, 1873, and paperg in Zeitseh. Deutseh. Geol. Gesell, 1877 (p. 668) 
Jahrh. Gfwl. JReiohsanst. vola. xviii. et eeq. Von Hauer’s Geohgie. 
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valley of the Ehine as far as the site of Mayence, which then 
probably stood at the upper end, the valley draining southward 
instead of northward. From the Miocene firth of the Ehine a sea- 
htrait ran eastwards between the base of the Alps and the line of the 
Danube, ^IJing up the wide basin of Vienna and spreading far and 
wide among the islands of south-eastern Europe. 

Among the revolutions of the time not the least important in 
European geography was the continued uprise of the Alps by which 
the Eocene strata had been so convoluted and overthrown. These 
disturbances still went on in a diminished degree in Miocene time. 
One of their results was the restoration and extension of the wide 
lake or chain of lakes over the northern or molasse region of 
Switzerland in which the red molasse of Oligocene time had been 
deposited. The lacustrine deposits accumulated there have pre- 
served with remarkable fulness a record of the terrestrial flora an4 
fauna of the time. 




Fig. 411.— Miocene Plants. 

o, Liquidambar Europroum (Braun.) (§) ; h, Cinnamomum Buchi (Heer) (^). 

The flora indicates a decidedly tropical climate in the earlier 
part of the Miocene period in Europe, many of the plants having 
their nearest modern representatives m India and Australia. Among 
the more characteristic genera are 8dbalf PJweniciteSt IdbocedmSy 
Sequoia^ Myricay Quercus^ Ficvs^ Laurus, Cinnaimmum, Daphne, 
Persaoniaf Banksia, Dryandra, Cisms^ Magnolia^ Acer, Ilex, Bhamms, 
Juglam, Ehus, Myrtus, Mimosa, and Acacia. In the later part of the 
period the climate, if we may judge from the character of the flora, 
had become more temperate ; for among the more frequent plants are 
^ecies of Olyptostrolus, Betula, Populm, Carpinus, Ulmus, Lawm, 
Persea, Ilex, Podogonium, and Potamogeton. 

The f au n a aflbrds somewhat similar climatal indications. There 
occur such shells as Ancillaria, Buccinum, Cancellaria, (Jassis, Gyprma, 
Mitra, Mwex, Pyrula, Str&mbus, Terehra, Area, Cardita, Cardium, 
Cytherea, Mactra, Ostrea, Panopm, Pecten, PectmcvUm, Spondyhs, 
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Tapes, TeUina, &c. The mammalian forms present many points of 
contrast with those of older Tertiary time. Proboscideans now take 
a foremost place. Among the more important generic types of the 
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Fig. 412 .— Miocene Molluscs. 

a, Panopsea Paujasii (P. Menardi) (Men. de la Groyo) (*) ; 6, Peotunculus glyoimeris 
(P. piloBus) (Linn.) (^) ; o, Oardita afflnis (Duj.); d, Tapes gregaria (Partscli.) (^). 

time are the colossal Mastodon and Deinotherium (Fig. 415), the latter 
having tusks curving downwards from the lower jaw. With these are 
associated Bhinoeeros, of which a hornless and a feebly horned species 
have been noted ; AnchitJierium, a small liorse-like animal, about as 



Fig. 413 .— Hblladothebium Duvbrnoyi (Gaudry) (^). 

big ^ a sheep, surviving from earlier Tertiary time; Maerotherium, 
a huge ant-eater ; Dricroceras, a deer, allied to the living muntjak of 
eastern Asia, Hyotherium, an animal nearly related to the hog, and the 
tall giraflfe-like Helladotherimh (Fig. 415) described by M, Gaudry 
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from Attica. A number of living genera likewise made their entry 
upon the scene, such as the hog, otter, antelope, beaver, vole, and cat. 
Some of the most formidable animals were the sabre-toothed lions 
{MachaiTo^s)y and the earliest form of bear (Hysenaretos). The 



Fig. 414.— Mastodon angustidens (Owen). 
Eeduced from restoration by M. Gaudry. 


Miocene forests were also tenanted by apes, of which several genera 
have been detected. Of these, PUopitheeus was probably allied to 
the anthropoid apes; Dryopitheeua (Fig. 415) may have been an 
anthropoid form, but is regarded by Owen as allied to the living 



Fig. 416 .— Miocene Mammals. 

a, Deinotherium giganteum (Kaup.) reduced ; h, Diyopithecus Fontani (Gaudry). 


gibbons ; Oreopithecus is supposed to have had affinities' with the 
anthropoid apes, macaques, and baboons, and a species of Golobm is 
found in Wurtemberg.^ 

Considerable uncertainty must be admitted to rest u^n the 
correlation d the later Tertiary deposits in different parts of Europe. 
In many cases their stratigraphical relations are too obscure to 

* Gaudry, ie« EnchainemenU, p. 306. Boyd Dawkins, Early Man in Britain, p. 57. 
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furnish any clue, and their identification has therefore to be made 
by means of fossil evidence. But this evidence is occasionally con- 
tradictory. For example, the remarkable mammalian fauna described 
by M. Gaudry from Pikermi in Attica has so many points of con- 
nection with the recognized Miocene fauna of otlier European Idealities 
that this observer classed it also as IMiocene. He has pointed 
out, however, that in a shell-bearing bed underlying the ossiferous 
deposit of Pikermi some characteristic Pliocene species of marine 
mollusca occur. Hence, if we take marine mollusca as our guide, we 
must place the Pikermi beds in the Pliocene series.^ 

§ 2. Local Bovolopment. 

Prance. — True Miocene deposits aie not known to occur in Biitain. 
In France, however, in the district known as Touraino, traversed by the 
riteis Loire, Indie, and Cher, there occurs a group of shelly sands and 
marls, which, as far back as 1833, was selected by Lyell as the type of 
his Miocene suhdivibion. These strata occur in widely extended but 
isolated patches, rarely more than fifty feet thick, and are known as 
“ Faluns,” having long been used as a fertilizing material for spreading 
over the soil. They present the characters of littoral and shallow- 
water marine deposits, consisting sometimes of a kind of coarse breccia 
of shells and shell-fragments, occasionally mixed with quartz-sand, and 
now and then passing into a more compact calcareous mass or even into 
limestone. Along a line that may have been near the coast-lino of tho 
period a few land and fresh- water shells, together with bones of terrestrial 
mammals, are found, but with these exceptions, the fauna is throughout 
marine. Among the fossils are numerous corals, and upwards of 300 
species of molluscs, among which the following are characteristic : 
Pholas Dujardini, Venus clathrata, Cardium iwonicum, Cardita affinis^ 
Troclius punctulatus, Cerithium Puymariee^ Burcinum hleseme, B. spectahile, 
with species of Cyprsea, Conus, Mur ex, Oliva, Ancillaria, and Fasciolaria. 
This assemblage of shells indicates a warmer climate than that of 
southern Europe at the present time. Tho mammalian bones include 
tho genera Mastodon, Bhinoceros, Hippopotamus, Chseropotamus, deer, &c., 
and extinct species of cetaceans, such as morse, sea-calf, dolphin, and 
lamantin. 

In the region of Bordeaux and southward to the base of the Pyrenees, 
a large area is overspread with Oligoceno deposits, equivalents of the 
younger Tertiary series of the Paris basin. Above these fresh-water and 
marine beds lie patches of faluns like those of Touraine. From the 
Miocene beds of other tracts of tho south of France, remains of numerous 
interesting mammalia have been obtained. Among these are Deinoihe- 
rium giganteum, Mastodon angustidens, Bhinoceros Schleiermacheri, Machaer(y- 
dus cultridens, Helladotherium Buvemoyi, and several apes and monkeys 
{Pliopithecus, Dryopithecus). 

Belgium.— In this country the upper Oligocene strata of Germany 
are absent. In the neighbourhood of Antwerp certain black, grey,^ or 
greenish glauconitic sands (“Black Crag”), which in palaeontological 
characters have both Miocene and Pliocene affinities, have been termed 

' This point is further referred to at p. 878. 
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by some geologists Mio-plioceiie. Tlioy are regarded as divisible, in 
ascending order, into, Ist, gravelly sands with cetacean bones {Hetero- 
cetus), fish-teeth, Ostrea navicularis^ Pecten Caillaudi, &o. 2nd, Sands 
with Pectunculus glycimeris (jtilosm). 3rd, Sands with Panopma Faujasii 
(Menardi). , The two lower subdivisions may be equivalents of part of 
the faluns of Bordeaux, &c. 

Mayence Basin. — In this area an important series of marine, 
brackish, and fresh- water deposits occuis, which have been arranged by 
Eridolin Sandbergeras follows 

Pliocene — 

Uppermost brown-coal. 

Poiie-sancl of Eppelshcim. 

IMiocene — 

Clay, sand, &c , with leaves of Querem, &c , Lanbenlieim. 

Tjimestono with TAforinella aruta. 

Corbiculn beds with CorhicuJa Fauj<uiL 

Cerithium limestone and land-snail limestone. 

Sandstone with leaves. 

Ohgocene — 

Cyrena marl (Ci/rpna smittirutia, CeiUhium plimfumt C mnrgnrltamim) 

Septaria clay with Leda de»hnyma»a. 

Marino sand of Wennheim with Ontrea rnllifern, Naficn ('ramdiiui. 

The lower Miocene beds of this area present much local variation, 
some beds being full of terrestrial plants, some containing fresh-water, and 
others brackish- water and marine shells. Among the plants are species of 
QnercuSy Ulmus, Planrra, Cinnamomum, Myrica, Sahal, &c. The land-snail 
limestone contains numerous species of Helix and Pupa, with Cydodomn 
and Planorhis. The Cerifhitm limestone contains marine shells, as Perm, 
Mytilue, Cerithium ( G. C. pUcatim), Nerifa. Among the various 

strata bones of some of the terrestrial mammals of the time occur (Micrn- 
therium, Palseomeryx), 

The Litorinolla limestone, the most extensive bed in the series, is 
composed of limestone, marl, and shale, sometimes made up of Litorinella 
acuta, in other places of Dremena {Ticliogonia, Congeria) Brardi, or Myti- 
hs Faujasii. Abundant land and fresh-water shells also occur. Of 
greater interest aie the mammalian remains, which include those of 
Beimtherium giganteum, Palmomeryx, Microtherium, and Hippotherium. The 
flora of the higher parts of the Miocene series includes several species of 
oak and beech, also varieties of evergreen oak, magnolia, acacia, styrax, 
fig, vine, cypress, and palm. 

Vienna Basin. — Overlying the Aquitanian stage (p. 861), where 
that is present, in other cases resting unconformably upon older Tertiary 
locks, come the younger Tertiary or Neogene deposits of the Vienna 
basin — a large area comprising the vast depression between the foot of 
the eastern Alps near Vienna, the base of the plateau of Bohemia and 
Moravia, and the western slopes of the Carpathians. This tract commu- 
nicated with the open Miocene sea by various openings in different 
directions. Its Miocene deposits are composed of two chief divisions oi 
stages as follows, in descending order 

* Uniermcimngen uher dai H/Giinzer Tertidrbecken, 1853. Die Conchylien dei Mainze> 
Tertidrhechens, 1863. 

* Von Hauer’s Oeologie, p. 617. 
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Sarmatiaii or Oerithium Stage.— Sandstones passing into sandy lime- 
stones and clays, or “Tegel” (the local name for a calcareous clay). 
According to Fuchs the follompg subdivisions occur aiound Vienna : 

Upper Saimatian Tcgel, or Muscheltogcl— distinguishable from the Hemals 
Tegel below by an abundance of shells (Tapes nrenaria, Ervilia, Cardium, 

&c.), 295 feet. 

Uerithium-sand— a yellow, abundantly shell-bcaiing, quartz-sane^— tho 
main source of water-supply at Vienna, where it is sometimes nearly ^00 
feet thick. 

Hernals Tegel— sand and gravel, with CurUliinm, Jlissoa, Pahidina, remains 
of turtles, fish, and land plants. 

The Sarmatian stage is characterized by the prodigious number of indi- 
viduals of a comparatively small number of species of shells, of which some 
of the most characteristic forms aio Tapes greqaria (Fig. 412), Macira 
podoUca, Ervilia podolica, Cnithiuui picfim, C. rubiginosum, JBuccinum 
Imccatum, Trorhns podoUcm, Mnrer suhhvmhis. The general character of 
the fauna is that of a tempoiate eliinato, and is strongly contrasted with 
that of the Mediteiranean stage in the absence of the affinities with tropical 
or sub-tropical forms, and even with those of the present Mediterranean, 
and on the other hand in some curious analogies with the living fauna of 
the Black Sea. Corals, ccbinodoims, bryozoa, foraminifera are absent or 
very rare, and the suggestion has been made that the change of the earlier 
Mediterranean fauna into that of the Sarmatian stage points to a gradual 
diminution of the salinity of the watcis of the Vienna basin, as has happened 
with the existing Black Sea. The b'rrestnal fiora is characterized by some 
plants that survived from the eniln*r or Mediterranean stage; but palms 
are entirely absent, and the Amoric.in element in the ilora is no longer sur- 
passed by the preponderance of Asiatic tyix's 

Mediterranean or Marino Stage— A gionp of strata varying greatly 
from place to place in petrographical characters, with corresponding difler- 
onces in fossil contents. Among the more important types of rock the 
following may bo named. 

Leithakalk, a limestone often entirely composed of oiganisms, nnd espe- 
cially of rcef-building corals, also bijozoa, foraminifera, echini (large cly- 
peasters, &c.), large oysters (Pecten laiMmus is specially characteristic), 
bones of mammals, and sharks’ teeth. The Leithakalk passes freauently 
into sandy and maily Ijcds, and into massive conglomeratic deposits (Leitha- 
kalk-schotter or conglomerate). 

Tegel of Baden— fine blue clay, richly charged with shells, especially 
gasteropods (Pleuroloma, Caneellana^ Fusus, &c ) and foraminifera. 

Marl of Gaiiifahren, Grinzing, Nussdorf, &c. — more calcareous than the 
Baden Tegel. 

Sand of Potzleinsdoif— a fine loose sand with Tellina, Psammdna, and 
many other lamellibranchs. 

•Sandstone of Sievering with many lamellibranchs, especially pectens and 
oysters. 

These various stiata are belicvetl to leprosent different conditions of 
deposit in the area of the Vienna basin during the time of the Mediterranean 
stage. With them are grouped certain fresh-water beds (brown-coals, &c.), 
found along the margin of the basin, which are supposed to mark some of the 
terrestrial accumulations of the period. 

The characteristically marine fauna of this stage is abundant and varietl. 

It presents as a whole a more tropical character than that of the Sarmatian 
stage above. Some of its molluscan genera are now restricted to the warmer 
seas of the globe. The flora with its various kinds of palms had also a 
tropical aspect. 

Switzerland. — Immediately succeeding the strata described on 
p. 860, as referable to the Oligocene series, come the following groups in 
descending order : 

Upper fresh-water Molasse and brown-coal (Oenin^en stage), consisting of 
sandstones marls, and limestones, with a few lignite-seams and fresh-water 

3 K 2 
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sliells, and including the remarkable group of plant- and insect-bearing beds 
of Oeningen. 

Upper marine Molasse (Helvetian stage) — sandstones and calcareous conglo- 
merates, with 37 per cent, of living species of shells, which are to be found 
partly in the Meditoiranean, and partly in tropical seas (Pectmcuhis ghjet- 
meris (^pilonus), Panopma Faujmii (Mennrdi), Conus ventricosus, &c,\ 

Lower fresh-water or Grey Molas8e(Mayencc stage) — sandstones with abundant 
remaias of tcriestrial vegetation, and containing also an intercalated marine 
baW with Cerdlihm hguitarim, Venm elathata, Murex jilicntm, &c. 

In tlie Oeningen beds, so gently have the leaves, flowers, and fiuifs 
fallen, and so well have they been preserved, that we may actually trace 
the alternation of the seasons by the succession of different conditions of 
the plants. Selecting 482 of those plants which admit of comparison, 
Heer remarks that 131 might be referred to a temperate, 266 to a sub- 
tropical, and 85 to a tropical zone. Amei ican types are most frequent 
among them ; European types stand next in number, followed in order 
of abundance by Asiatic, African, and Australian. Great numbers ,pf 
insects (between 800 and 900 species) have been obtained from Oeningen. 
Judging from the proportions of species found there, the total insect 
fauna may be presumed to have been then richer in some respects than 
it now is in any part of Europe. The wood-beetles were specially 
numerous and largo. Nor did the large animals of the land escape pre- 
servation in the silt of the lake. We know, from bones found in the 
Molasse, that among the inhabitants of that land were species of tapir, 
mastodon, rhinoceros, and deer. The woods were haunted by musk-deer, 
apes, opossums, three-toed horses, and some of the strange, long-extinct 
Tertiary ruminants, akin to those of Eocene limes. There were also 
frogs, toads, lizards, snakes, squirrels, hares, beavers, and a number of 
small carnivores. On the lake the huge Deinotherium floated, mooring 
himself perhaps to its banks by the two strong tusks in his under jaws. 
The waters were likewise tenanted by numerous fishes (of which 32 
species have been described, all save one referable to existing genera), 
crocodiles, and chelonians. 

Greenland.^ — One of the most remarkable geological discoveries of 
recent times has been that of Tertiary plant beds in North Greenland. 
Heer has described a flora extending at least up to 70” N. lat., containing 
137 species, of which 46 are found also in the contial European Miocene 
basins. More than half of the plants are trees, including 30 species of 
conifers {Sequoia, Thujopsis, Salishuria, &c.), besides beeches, oaks, planes, 
poplars, maples, walnuts, limes, magnolias, and many more. These 
plants grew on the spot, for their fruits in various stages of growth have 
been obtained from the beds. From Spitzbergen (78” 56' N. lat.) 130 
species of fossil plants have been named by Heer. But the latest English 
Arctic expedition brought to light a bed of coal, black and lustrous like 
one of the Palaeozoic fuels, from 81° 45' lat. It is from 25 to 30 feet 
thick, and is covered by black shales and sandstones full of land-plants. 
Heer notices 26 species, 18 of which had already been found in the Arctic 
Miocene zone. As in Spitzbergen, the conifers are most numerous (pines, 
firs, spruces, and cypresses), but there occur also the arctic poplar, two 
species of birch, two of hazel, an elm, and a viburnum. In addition to 

* Heer, “ Flora Foesilis Ar^tica,” Q. J. Qeol. Soc. 1878, p. 66. Nordetiskiold, Geol 
Mag. iii. (1876), p. 207. In this paper sections with lists of the plants found in Spitz- 
bergen are given. 
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those terrestrial trees and shrubs the stagnant waters of the time bore 
water-lilies, while their banks were clothed with reeds and sedges. 
When wo remember that this vegetation grew luxuriantly within 8° 15' 
of the North Pole, in a region which is in darkness for half of the year,# 
and is now almost continuously buried under snow and ice, we can 
realize the difficulty of the problem in the distribution of climate which 
these facts present to the geologist. 

India. — The Oligocene and Miocene deposits of Europe hhvo not 
been satisfactorily traced in Asia. As already stated, the upper part of 
tlio massive Nari group of Sind may represent some part of these strata. 
The Nari group is succeeded in the same region by the Gaj group 1000 
to 1500 feet thick, chiefly composed of marine sands, shales, clays with 
gypsum, sandstones, and highly fossiliferous bands of limestone. The 
commonest fossils are Ostrea multicostata^ and the urchin Breynia cari- 
uata. Some of the species are still living, and the whole aspect of tho 
fauna shows it to be later than Eocene time. Tho uppermost bods are 
clays with gypsum, containing estuarine shells and forming a passage 
into the important Manchhar strata. Tho Manchhar group of Sind 
consists of clays, sandstones, and conglomerates, sometimes probably 
10,000 feet thick, divisible into two sections, of which the lower may 
possibly be Miocene, while the upper may represent the Pliocene 
Siwalik beds (p. 879). As a whole this massive group of strata is sin- 
gularly unfossiliferous, the only organisms of any importance yet found 
in it being mammalian bones, of which 22 or more species have 
been recognized. All of these occur in the lower section of the group. 
They include the carnivore Amphicyon palseindicus, three species of 
Maitodonf one of Deinotherium^ two of Bhinoceros, also one of SuSy Chalico- 
therium, Anthracotherium, Hyopotamm, Hyo^herimiy JDorcatherium (two), 
Manisy a crocodile, a chelonian, and an ophidian.^ 

North America. — The Yorktown group succeeds the Alabama 
group (p. 853), and comprises strata of sand and clay, which extend over 
a lar^e area in the seaward part of the eastern States. Their organic 
remains (comprising molluscs, with remains of sharks, seals, walruses, 
whales, &c.) show them to have boon chiefly laid down in a shallow sea. 
Westward, in the Upper Missouri region, and across the Rocky Moun- 
tains into Utah and adjacent Territories, strata assigned to the same 
geological period have been termed the White River group. They were 
laid down in great lakes, and attain thicknesses of 1000 to 2000 feet. 
The organic remains of these ancient lakes, so well studied by Leidy, 
Marsh, and Cope, embrace examples of three-toed horses (AncMtheriumy 
MiohippuSy MesoMppus), tapir-like animals, differing from those of the 
older Tertiary strata (Lophiodon) ; hogs as large as rhinoceroses (Elo- 
therium) ; true rhinoceroses (JRhinoceroSy Hyracodm, Diceratherium), huge 
elephantoid creatures allied to the Deinoceras and tapir (Brontotheriumy 
Titanotherium) ; also even-toed ruminant ungulates, some allied to the 
hog {Oreodmts), others like stags (Leptomeryx) dmd camels (Poehrotheriumy 
Broiomeryx) ’y carnivores {CaniSy Amphicyony MachairoduSy Hymodon), 
several of which are generically identical with European Tertiary 
wolves, lions, and bears. Among the smaller foims are the remains of 
tho earliest known beavers (Balmcastor). 

^ Medlicott and Blanford’s Geology India, p. 472. 
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Section IV.— Pliocene. 

§ 1. General Characters. 

The tendency towards local and variable development which is 
increasingly observable as we ascend through the series of Tertiary 
deposits reaches its culmination in those to which the name of 
Pliocene Jias been given. The only Euro])ean area in wliich Pliocene 
strata attain any considerable dimensions as rock-masses is in the 
basin of the Mediterranean, especially along both sides of the 
Apennine chain and in Sicily. In that region, reaching a thickness 
of several thousand feet, they nere accumulated during a slow de- 
pression of the sea-bottom, and their growth was brought to an end 
by the subterranean movements which culminated in the outbrealc 
of Etna, Vesuvius, and the other late Tertiary Italian volcanoes, and 



Fia. il6 .— Pliocene Plantk:. 

rt, Glyptostrobus Europjeua (Brougn.) (J) ; h, Ilakea exalata (Heer). 


in the uprise of the land between the base of the Apennines and the 
sea on either side of the peninsula. Elsewhere the marine Pliocene 
beds of Europe, local in extent and variable in character, reveal the 
beds of shallow seas, the elevation of which into land completed tlie 
outlines of the Continent at the close of Tertiary time. Here and 
there in south-eastern Europe evidence exists of the gradual isolation 
of portions of the sea into basins somewhat like those of the Aralo- 
depression, with a brackish or less purely marine fauna. In 
some portions of these basins, however, as in the Karabhogas Bay of 
the existing Caspian Sea, such concentration of the water took place 
as to give rise to extensive accumulations of salt and gypsum. In a 
few localities fluviatile and lacustrine deposits of the Pliocene period 
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have been preserved, from which numerous remains of terrestrial 
vegetation and mammals have been obtained. 

The Pliocene flora is transitional between the 
luxuriant evergreen vegetation of the Miocene period 
and that of modern Europe. From the evidence of 
the beds in the upper part of the valley of the Arno 
above Florence it is known to have included species of 
pine, oak, evergreen oak, plum, plane, alder, elm, 15 g, 
laurel, maple, walnut, birch, buckthorn, hickory,8umach, 
sarsaparilla, sassafras, cinnamon, glyptostrobus, taxo- 
dium, sequoia, &c.^ The researches of Count de Saporta 
have shown that the flora of Meximieux, near Lyons, 
comprised species of bamboo, liquidambar, rose-laurel, 
tulip-tree, maple, ilex, glyptostrobus, magnolia, poplar, 
willow, and other familiar trees.^ The marked abund- 
ance of evergreen forms gave the flora a southern 
aspect, particularly in the older half of the Pliocene ^ as^mebidiu." 
period. There is evidence, however, that a marked NAi.iti (Nloti). 
refrigeration of climate was in gradual progress, during p^owu of mo- 
which the plants specially characteristic of warmer 
latitudes one by one retreated from the European region. 




Fig. 418.— Hipfakion gbagilk (Gaudry) (5*5) 


The fauna of the Pliocene period still retained a number of the 
now extinct types of earlier time such as the Deinotherium and 

* Gaadin, Feuilles fogsilea de la Toecane. Gaudin ct Strozzi, Conteihutione (i la flore 
fossile italienne. Lyefl, Ekmentg, p. 190. 

* “Becherches sur les Veg^taux Fossilos de J>ftxiraieux,’* 4>'ohiv, Mus, Lyout 
(1S75-6). 
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Mastodon^ It was characterized also by troops of rhinoceros, hippo- 
potamus, and elephant; by large herds ot herbivora, including 
numerous forms of gazelle, antelope, deer, and types intermediate 
^between still living genera. Among these were some colossal 
ruminants, including a species of giraffe and the extinct genus 
Helladothenumf and other types met with among the Siwalik beds 
of India {Sivatherimi, Figr 424, Bmmatherium). The Equidae 
Mere represented by the existing EquuSy and by extinct forms, one 
of the most abundant of which was Eipparion (Fig. 418), like a 
small ass or quagga, with three toes on each foot, only the central 
one actually reaching the ground. There were likewise species of 
ox, cat, bear, and hyaena, and numerous apes (Mesopithecus, Fig. 41 9), 
the remains of which have been met with 14° further north in 
Europe than their descendants now live. 

The advent of a colder period is well shown in the younger 



Fu!. 119.— MEhOriTHECUS PeNTELICI (frAl'DKY) 


Pliocene beds of England, where a number of northern moiluscti 
make their appearance. The proportion of northern species increases 
lapidly in the next succeeding or Pleistocene beds. The Pliocene 
period therefore embraces the long interval between the warm 
temperate climate of the later ages of Miocene and the cold of 
Pleistocene time. According to Professor Presiwich, the evidence of 
change of climate derivable from the English Pliocene mollusca 
may be grouped as follows : 

Species now restricted to 



Northern Seas. 

Southern Seas. 

Norwich Crag . 

19 

11 

Bed Crag 

23 

32 

W'hite Crag 

14 

65 


The percentage of noithein spocii s in the White Crag is 5*0, in the Bed 
Crag 10-7, in the Norwich Crag 14*6.‘ 


* Prcstwicli, Q. J. Geol. Soc^xni, Lycll, Antitinity of Man, chap, xii, Seail'-fc 
Wood, “ Crag Mollusca,” Falssonf. 8oc. 
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§2. Local Development. 

Britain.— In the Pliocene period, after a long period of exposure as 
a land surface during which a continuous and ultimately stupendous 
subaerial denudation was in progress, Britain underwent a gentle but 
locaPsubsidence. We have no evidence of the extent of this depression. 
All that can be affirmed is that the south-eastern counties* oli England 
began to subside, and on their submerged surface some sandbanks and 
shelly deposits were laid down, very much as similar accumulations now 
take jilaco on the bottom of the North Sea. These formations, termed 
“ Crag,” are subdivided, according to their proportion of living species 
of shells, into the following groups : 

Forest Bed group 

Cliillcsford beds {chliiesfoid M with shells 

Norwich Ciag . ... 

Red Crag 

Wliite Ciag . 

The WhiteCrag (Suffolk, Coralline, or Bryozoan Crag), consisting 
of shelly sands and marls, is exposed in many places in the county 
of Suffolk. It contains 316 species of shells, of 
which 84 per cent, are still living. Among its 
characteristic forms are Terehratula grnndis, Lin- 
(jula Dumortieri, Pecten opercularis^ Pholadomija 
histerm, Astarte Omalil (Fig. 421), Pyrula reti- 
culata, .Voluta Lamherti (Fig. 422), Fasctcularia 
(furantium (Fig. 420^. The name “ coralline ” was 
given to the formation from the immense number 
of coral-like polyzoa which it contains, no fewer 
than 140 species having been described. 

The Ked Crag is also a thin and local Fiu 420 — PLiochNK Poly- 
forraation, consisting of a daik-red or brown zoon. 

ferruginous shelly sand. Of its molluscs, 92 per Fascioularia aunmtiuiu 
cent, are believed to be still living species, and, (M- (D- 

out of 25 species of corals, 14 aie still natives of 
British seas. Some of the typical shells of this subdivision are Troplion 
aniiqmm {Fusus contrarius, Fig. 422), Voluta Lamherti, Nassa reticosa, 
Purpura lapillus, P. tetragona, Pecten opercularis, Pectunculm glycimeris, 
Mactra arcuata, M. ovalis, Tellina ohliqua, Cardium edulc, Mytilus edulis, 
and Cyprina rustica. Numerous mammalian remains have been obtained 
from these sands, including bones of Mastodon arvernensh and M. tapiroides, 
Elephas meridionalis, Bhinoceroa Schleiermacheri, Tapims priscus, Sus anti- 
quu8, Eqms plicidens, Hipparion, Hysena aniiqua, Felia pardoidea, Cervua 
anoceroa, Halitherium, &c. There is reason to think that some of these 
remains may have been derived from the destruction of Miocene deposits. 

The Norwich, Fluvio - marine, or Mammaliferous Crag 
consists of a few feet of shelly sand and gravel, containng, so far as 
known, 139 species of shells, of which 93 per cent, are still living. About 
20 of the species are land or fresh-water shells. The name of mainmali- 
ferous was given from the large number of bones, chiefly of extinct species 
of elephant, recovered from this depewsit. 'rtiese fossils comprise Maato^n 
arvemenaia, Elephaa meridionalis, E. antiqnua, Hippopotamua major, Bhino- 
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France.—Pliocene deposits in various parts of France have yielded 
a considerable number of vertebrate remains. An older series, found in 
the south of the country at Montpellier, indicates by the association of 
its mammalian remains a warmer climate than that of the same region 
at the present day, for the list includes, besides species of Syma^ Felis^ 
Machairodus, Lutra^ Lagomys, BMnoceros, Sus, and Cervus, the extinct tjpes 
of the Mastodon and Hysenarcto.% as well as two species of ape. Later than 
these ossiferous strata are those of Perrier and other localities in Au^ 
vcrgne, where the apes are absent, the antelopes have dwindled in size 
and number, the deer have grown very abundant, true elephants for the 
lirst time appear, associated with a species of hippopotamus, nearly 
if not quite identical with the living African one ; two kinds of hyaena, 
and the hipparion and niaehairodus that had survived from earlier 
times. This fauna indicates a decided change of climate to a more 
temperate character.^ 

Belgium.'-^ — The neighbourhood of Antwerp has acquired celebrity 
for the remarkably fossiliferous character of certain sands which overlie • 
the Black Ch'ag described at p. 865. These strata, formerly classed as 
“ Scaldisien ” by Dumont, have recently been divided into a lower 
group, marked by the occurrence of hocardia cor, and a higher containing 
Trophon antiquum. The lower sands, perhaps equivalents of the White 
Crag, have been named “ Anversien ” (Antwerpian) by Mourlon. They 
contain, among other shells, hocardia cor, Cyprina rustica, Cardita senilis, 
Lucina borealis, Astarte Omalii, Turritella incrassata; also an abundant 
series of remarkable cetacean bones. The upper group (“ Scaldisien ” 
of Mourlon) may represent the Red Crag. It contains Trophon anti- 
quum, T. gracile, Voluta Lamberti, Purpura lapillus, P. tetragona, Nassa 
reticosa, Pecten maximus, P. Gerardi, Ostrea edulis. Belgian Pliocene 
deposits, of which the precise horizons have not been determined, have 
yielded a large number of bones of marine mammalia, including seals, 
dolphins, and numerous cetaceans, as well as remains of fishes (Carcha- 
rodon, Lamna, Oxyrhina, &c.). 

Mayence Basin. — Above the Miocene beds, described on p. 866, 
lies a group of sands and gravels with lignite (Knochen sand), from 20 
to 30 feet thick, whence a considerable number of mammalian bones 
have been obtained at Eppelsheim, near Worms. Among these the 
Deinotherium giganteum occurs, showing the long survival of this animal 
in central Europe; also Mastodon angustidens, Mhinoceros incisims, and 
other species, Hippotherium gracile, several species of Sus, five or more 
of Cervus, and some of Felis. 

Vienna Basin. — In consecutive conformable order above the Miocene 
strata described on p. 866, come the highest Tertiary beds of this area, 
referred to the Pliocene period and known by the name of the “Co n- 
gerian stag e,” from the abundance in them of the molluscan genus 
Congeria (Fig. 421). They are separable into two tolerably well defined 
zones, which in descending order are : 

p. 245, and his Antiquity of Man ; Prestwich, Q. J, Qeol, Soc. xxvii. pp. 325, 452 ; Geo- 
logist, 1861, p. 68; C. Keid, Qeol. M<^. Deo. 2, iv. p. 300; vii. p. 55, 548, and hi^ 
monograph on the Cromer district, which will shortly appear in the Memoirs Geol. Sure- 

* Gaudiy, J&at^riaux pour VSistoire des Temps Quaternaires, 1876. 

* Mourlon, G^l. Be^. Van Benedeii, “Description des Ossements Fossiles dc» 
Environs d' Anvers,” Mus, Boy. Belgique, vol. iv. 
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2. Bolvedere-Sohotter— a coarso conglomerate or gravel of quartz and other 
pebbles, occasionally yielding bones of large mammals ; Belvedere-san^— 
a j^ellow micaceous sand, forming tho lower member of the zone and con- 
taining in its more compact portions abundant terrestrial leaves. These 
strata resemble pait of the alluvia of a large liver. Their name is taken 
from the Belvedere in Vienna, where they arc well developed. 

1, Inzersdorf Tegel— a tolerably puio clay reaching a depth of* often more 
than 300 feet. This deposit, the youngest Tcrtiaiy lajcr that is widely 
distributed over the Vienna basin, points to continued and gonc^jfil sub- 
mergence. Tho fneies of its fossils, houevci, shows that the water no 
longer communicated freely with the open sea, but sgl'his nither to haio 
partaken of a Caspian character. Among tho conspicuousl molluscs are 
Congeria snbglohosa, C Partsehi, C tnaugularis, C spfithiihta, C, Czjzpli, 
Cardium carnuntinum, G.npertmXy C. conjungem, IJnio ntavus^ U.moraviens, 
MelanopsiK imrtiniana, M. iinpremt, M. vindohonensix^ M Bouei. Tho 
mammals include Mastodon longirostris^ M angmtidem, DeiiioOieriumgigan- 
feum, Acerotherium inmivum^ Hippotim mm gracile, antelope, pig, Machai- 
rodus cMltridens, Ilyxm hipparionnm Tho flora includes, among other 
plants, conifers of the genera Ghjptostiobtts, Bequoia, and J’inus, also species 
of birch, alder, oak, beecli, chestnut, hornbeam, hquidambar, plane, mUIow, 
poplar, laurel, cinnamon, buckthorn, with tho Asiatic genus Varrothi, tho 
Austialian protoaceous Haltea (Fig 410), and tho extinct tamarind-liko 
I'odogoniim. 

In other parts of the Austro-Hungarian empii e interesting evidence 
exists of the gradual uprise of tho sea-floor during later Tertiary time 
and the isolation of detached areas of sea, so that the south-east of Europe 
must then have presented some resemblance to the great Aralo-Caspian 
depression of the present time. The Congeria stage brings before us the 
picture of an isolated gulf gradually freshening, like the modern 
Caspian, by the inpouring of rivers ; but on both sides of tho Carpathian 
range there were bays nearly cut off from tho main body of water, and 
exposed to so copious an evaporation without counterbalancing inflow 
that their salt was deposited over the bottom. Of the Transylvanian 
localities on tho south side of tho mountains tho most remarkable is 
Parajd, where a mass of rock-salt has been accumulated having a 
maximum of 7550 feet in length, 5576 feet in breadth, and 590 feet in 
depth, and estimated to contain upwards of 10,595 millions of cubic feet. 
On the northern flank of the Carpathians near Cracow lie the famous and 
extensive salt-works of Wieliczka, with their massive beds of pure and 
impure rock-salt, gypsum, and anhydrite, some of tho strata being full 
of fossils characteristic of the upper zones of the Vienna basin. 

Tho south-east of Europe during later Tertiary time was tho scene of 
abundant volcanic action, and the outpourings of trachyte, rhyolite, 
basalt, and tuff were specially abundant over tho low districts to tho 
south of the Carpathian chain. 

Italy. — In this country Pliocene deposits are so extensively developed 
that they may be taken as a typical series for Europe. They form a 
range of low hills flanking both sides of the Apennine chain, and hence 
have been termed the “ sub-Apennine series.” They attain a thickness 
of upwards of 3000 feet, being most massive towards the south. They 
have been grouped into two divisions, the older consisting of blue naarls 
and clays, sometimes calcareous, the upper of yellowish sands. In Sicily 
a threefold subdivision has been made out by Seguenza, who has traced 
the same arrangement throughout a large part of the mainland. The 
stages are in descending order * 

^ Bull, Soc. G€ol. France, 2o s<^r. xxv. 465. 
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n. Astian — yellow sands. 

2. Plaisancian — blue clays or marls. 

1. Zanclean— marly beds and light-coloured limestones. 


Of these stages the first is characterized hy a fauna of which nearly 
are peculita* species, and only 85 out of 504 species, or about 17. per 
cent., belong.to living forms, which are nearly all found in the Mediter- 
ranean. gome of the common species of the deposit are Janira flahelU- 
formis, Terehratulina caput-serpentis, Bhynclionella Upartita, Denialium 
triquetrum, Limopsis aurita, Leda dilatata, L. striata, Phill. Modiola phaseo- 
Jina. Tropical genera are well represented among the shells of the 
Italian Pliocene beds, while some of the still living Mediterranean 
genera occur there more abundantly, or in larger forms than on the 
present sea-bottom. The newer Pliocene beds attain in Sicily a thick- 
ness of 2000 feet or more, rising to a height of 3000 feet above the 
present sea-level, and covering nearly half of the island. One of their 
members is a yellowish limestone, sometimes remarkably massive and 
compact, and 700 or 800 feet thick, yet full of living species of Mediter- 
ranean shells, some of which even retain their colour and a part of their 
animal matter. It was during the accumulation of the Pliocene strata 
that the history of Ktna began, the first stages being submarine erup- 
tions, which wore followed by the piling up of the present vast subaerial 
cone upon the upraised Pliocene sea-bottom. 

The Italian Pliocene deposils, while chiefly of marine origiii, contain 
also intercalations of lacustrine or fluviatile strata, in which remains of 
the terrestrial flora and fauna have been preserved. In the upper pait 
of the valley of the Arno an accumulation of lacustrine beds attains a 
depth of 750 feet. The older portion consists of blue clays and lignites, 
with the abundant vegetation above referred to (p. 871). The upper 
200 feet consists of sands and a conglomerate (“sansino”), and have 
yielded remains of Mastodon Arvernensis, Elephas meridionalis, Ithinoceros 
ehnscus, Hippopotamus major, Ursus, Hysena, Eel is, t^c. 

Greece. — A lemarkable series of mammalian remains brought to 
light fiom certain hard led clays alternating with gravels at Pikermi, in 
Attica, has been carefully woiked out 


by M. Gaudry.^ The list includes a 
monkey (Mesopithecus) intermediate be- 
f tween the living Semnopithecus of Asia 

and the Macaques. The carnivores are 
represen ted. by Simocyon, Mustela, Pro- 
fs mephitis, letitherium , — a genus allied to 

V modern civet— Hysenictis, Hyma, 

Ni ir^ * and sevcial species of 

Felis; the rodents by Eystrix, allied to 
« ,, the common porcupine ; the edentates 

TOOTHED LION. ^>7 gig^ntic Ancylothenum ; the 

proboscideans by Mastodon and Deino- 
iherium; the pachyderms by Rhinoceros (several species), Acerotheriim, 
Lepiodon, Hipparion, and a gigantic wild boar (Sus erymanfhius) ; the 
ruminants by Camelopardalis, of the same size as the living giraffe, 
EelladothertunC—a, form between the giraffe and the antelopes—three 


* Animaux fosHles H Ghlogie de VAttique, 4to, 1862, with volume of plates. See also 
PrtOi anA Wfl(Tiipr. Ahhandi Itayer. Ahad, vii. (18.54). 
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species of tnio antelope —Palseotmgm, an antelope-like animal, Palseoryx^ 
somewhat like the living African gerasbok, and Palmreas, allied to the 
African eland and the gazelles — Gazella, a true gazelle, Premotherinm^ 
probably a hornless ruminant like the living chevrotains. A fe^ 
remains of birds have also been met with, including a Phasiamis, related 
to our pheasant, a Gallus^ smaller than our common domestic fowl, a 
Grm, closely related to the living crane ; also bones of a fur|le and a 
saurian (Varanus). This fauna is remarkable for the extraordinary 
abundance of its ruminants, the colossal size of many of the forms, such 
as the giraffe and Helladotherium, the singular rarity of the smaller 
mammals, the marked African facies which runs thiough the whole 
series, and the number of transitional types which it contains. The 
Pikermi beds have been classed as upper Miocene, but the occurrence 
of some true Pliocene species of shells below them, and the marked 
preponderance of living typos, justify their being placed in a later stage 
of the Tertiary scries. 

India. — Not less important than the massive Pliocene accumulations 
of the Mediterranean basin are those which have been formed in Sind, the 
Punjab, and other north-western tracts of India. In Sind the noteworthy 
fact has been made out by the Indian Geological Survey that from the 
upper Cretaceous to the Pliocene beds the whole succession of strata, 
with some trifling local exceptions, is conformable and continuous ; yet 
contains evidence of alternations of marine and terrestrial conditions, the 
latest marine intercalations being of Miocene date. The upper division 
of the Manchhar group (p. 8G0) is not improbably referable to the 
Pliocene period. It consists of clays, sandstones, and conglomerate, 5000 
feet thick, which have yielded some indeterminable fragmentary bones. 
Similar strata cover a vast area in the Punjab. They are admirably 
exposed in the long range of hills termed the Sub- Himalayas, which 
from the Brahmaputra to the Jhelum, a distance of 1500 miles, flank 
the main chain, and consist chiefly ot soft massive sandstone disposed in 
two parallel lines of ridge having a steep southerly face and a more 
gentle northerly slope, and separated by a broad flat valley. These 
strata, having an aggregate thickness of between 12,000 and 15,000 feet, 
contain representatives of the older Tertiary or Nummulitio series, fol- 
lowed by younger Tertiary deposits which are classed together in what 
has been termed the Siwalik group. This group is of fresh-water origin, 
for its included organisms are entirely land or fresh- water forms. Its 
component clays, sandstones, and conglomerates have been deposited by 
great rivers, which appear to have flowed from the Himalayan chain by 
the same outlets as tneir modem representatives. These deposits vary 
according to their position relatively to the groat rivers. They have 
been involved in the last colossal movements whereby the Himalayas 
have been upheaved, yet their structure shows that the same distribution 
of the watercourses has been maintained as existed before the disturb- 
ance. In this instance, as in that of the Green River through the Uinta 
range in western America, the inference seems to be legitimate that the 
elevation of the mountains must have proceeded so slowly that the erosion 
of the river kept pace with it, and the positions of the vallevs were there- 
fore not sensibly changed. (See p. 920.) 

The Siwalik fauna consists partly of a few land or fresh-water 
molluscs, some, if not all, of which are identical with living species ; but 
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chiefly of mammalia, of which no fewer than about 93 species have been 
determined belonging to 48 genera, of which those that are now extinct 
are marked in the subjoined list with an asterisk : ^ 

Piimates— KrtmcMS, 2 sp ; Semnopitheem, 2. 

Carnivora— Feita, 2 ; Machauodinf * (Drepanodon), 1 ; Fumdailurm,* 1 ; 7c//- 
theriumf 1; Hysena^ 1; Canu (Vulpes), 1; AmpMnyon,* 1; Ursns, 1; 
HyienarttOK,* 2; MelUvora, 1; Mele^, 1 ; 7u/m, 1 ; EnhydHodon* 1. 

Proboscidea — Elephag, 7 (Eueleplins, 1 ; Loxodon, 1 ; Stegodon,* 5) ; Mastodon* 

4 (Pentalopliodou,* 1 ; Tetrahpkodou* 2; Ti ilophodon,* 1). 

Ungulata Porissodaotyla — Rhinoceros^ C ; Aeerotherinm* 1 ; Listriodon,* 1 ; 
Equns, 2 : Hipparion,* 2. 

Ungulata Artiodactyla — Hippopotamus {Hexaprotodon*), 1; Hippopota- 
modon,* 1 , Tetraconodon* 1 ; Sus, 3 ; Hippohyus^* 2 ; Citalicoihei mm* ] ; 
Merycopotamus,* 1 ; Cervm, 3 ; Doreathcrium,* 2 ; Camelopardalis, 2 , Sira- 
therium,* 1 ; Hydaspitherium,* 3; Bos, 3; Bison, 1 ; Buhalns, 2 ; Perihos* 1 ; 
Amphibos,* 1 ; Hemibos,* 1 ; Antilope, 4; Caput, 2, Oris, 1 ; Camelm, 1 

Roden tia—jMw?, 1 ; Rhizomys, 1 ; Hystrix, 1. 

In this list there is considerable resemblance to the grouping of 
mammalia in the Pikermi deposits just referred to, particularly in the 

preponderance of large animals, 
the absence or rarity of the 
smaller forms (rodents, bats, in- 
sectivores), and the marked Mio- 
cene aspect of certain parls of 
the fauna. Mr. Blanford, how- 
/ ever, has recently shown that 
I hough usually classed as Miocene 
the ISiwalik fauna has such rela- 
tions to Pliocene and recent forms 
as are found in no true Miocene 
fauna. Among the genera 12 
are unknown elsewhere, 7 arc 
Miocene and Pliocene; of the 
still living genera 9 range back 
in Europe to upper Miocene time, 
10 only to Pliocene, while 6 are 
only known elsewhere as living 
forms or as occurring in post- 
Fio. 424 — SivATiiEuiuM GioAXTEUM (Faic ) Plioceno beds. The large pre- 
A gigantic two-homed form of antelope found ponderanco of species belonging 
in the Siwalik beds of India. to such familiar genera as Felis, 

Cams, Ursus, Elej^as, Equus, Cer~ 
iU8, Bos, Antilope, and Capra, gave the whole assemblage a singularly 
modem aspect. It should be added that associated with the mammals 
are six determinable reptiles, of which three are recent ; four or five 
kinds of birds, of which one is probably identical with the living ostrich, 
and a number of land and fresh* water shells of existing species.'-^ 

North America.— The uppermost division of the Tertiary series of 
the eastern United States has received the name of the Sumter group, 

* Medlicott & Blanford, Qeotogy of India, p. 677. Blanford, Brit. Assoc. 1880, 
p. 577. 

» Blanford, Bnl. Assoc. 1880, p. 578. 
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and is believed to be tbe equivalent, more or less fully, of the European 
Pliocene deposits. In the Carolina States beds of loam, clay, or sand, 
lying in hollows of the older Tertiary deposits, and containing from 40 
to 60 per cent, of living marine shells, are referred to this group. In 
tho Upper Missouri region, the White Piver group is overlaid by other 
fresh'-vyater beds, 300 to 400 feet thick (Loup River group ot* Meek and 
Hayden, or Niobrara group of Marsh), from which an intererftiqg series 
of vertebrate remains has been obtained. Among these are those of an 
eagle, a crane, and a cormorant ; a tiger, larger than that of India, an 
elephant, a mastodon, several rhinoceroses, tho oldest known camels 
(ProcameluSf JSomocamelua), equine animals of the genera Protohippus^ 
PlioMppus, Merychippus, and Equus, of which the last was as large as the 
living horse. The remarkably oriental character of this fauna is worthy 
of special notice. 

Australasia. — Though vast areas in this region are covered with 
strata which sometimes attain a depth of several hundred feet, containing 
b»th terrestrial and marine deposits, and which are referable to various 
parts of Cainozoic time, no satisfactory correlation of the beds with 
European equivalents has yet been made, if, indeed, such a correlation is 
at all probable or possible. All that can at present be affiimed is that a 
succession among these beds can be traced with an inci easing proportion 
of recent species in the younger parts of the series. Throughout tho 
whole of eastern Australia, including New South Wales and Queensland, 
no marine Tertiary fossils have been discovered. In the first-named colony, 
as well as in Victoria, beds occur containing terrestrial vegetation which 
has been referred to a late Tertiary age, as it consists of plants allied to 
those of the present forest-belt of Eastern Australia. The plant beds are 
often associated with auriferous gravels, and in some places have been 
buried under thick sheets of basalt. In South Australia and Victoria 
extensive marine accumulations occur referable to parts of the Tertiary 
periods. These consist of clays, sands, and limestones, often underlying 
wide-spread basalt-plateaux. They have yielded numoious foraminifera, 
especially at Mount Gambier and Murray Flats in South Australia : 
40 species of coi als, which are only slightly related to the living species 
of the surrounding seas, but include throe European Teitiary species;^ 
numerous echinoderms and polyzoa, and a large molluscan fauna, in which 
the genera Waldheimia, CucuUsea, Pectiincnhs, Trigonin, Cyprm^ Fusus, 
Ealiotis, MureXf Mitra, Trivia, Turritella, Voluta, &c., occur. The verte- 
brate organisms consist of fishes (of the world-wide genera Carcharodon, 
Lamna, Otodm, Oxyrhina), a few marsupials {Bettongia, Nototherium, 
Phascolomys, Sarcophilus), with some marine mammalia {Squalodon, Arcto- 
ceplialui). 

In the South Island of New Zealand a mass of sandy and calcareous 
strata, termed the “ Oamaru formation,” reaches an average thickness 
of from 1500 to 2000 feet, traceable to a height of 5000 feet in tho 
Southern Alps. Out of 88'species of mollusca Captain Hutton accounts 
12 (or 13^ per cent.) to bo still living. These strata are supposed 
by some to be on the same general parallel as the Eocene, by others on 
that of the Oligocene or Miocene series of Europe. There is evidence 
that volcanic action was going on contemporaneously with thpir deposi- 
> Duncan, Q. J. Geol Soc. 1870, *p. 313. 
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tion, for beds of palagonite-tuff, and other volcanic products are inter- 
stratified with them in some localities. Later in date is the “ Pareora 
formation ” — a succession of bluish or greenish sandy clay, with calca- 
Veous bands and (yjncretions. Out of 154 marine mollusca Captain 
Hutton identifies 68 (or 37 J per cent.) with still living forms, and is 
therefore disposed to consider the group as Miocene.^ 

^ Haast, Geology of Canterbury. Hutton’s Geology of Otago. 
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PAHT V.— Post-Tebtiary or Quaternary. 

Under this division are included the various superficial deposits 
in whieh all the mollusca are of still living species. IC i§ usually 
subdivided into two series— (1) an older group of deposits in which 
many of -the mammals are of extinct species, — to this group the 
names Pleistocene, Post-Pliocene, and Diluvial have been given; 
and (2) a later series, wherein the mammals are all or nearly all 
of still living species, to which the names Kecent, Alluvial, and 
Human have been assigned. These subdivisions, however, are con- 
fessedly very artificial, and it is often exceedingly difficult to draw 
any line between them. 

In Europe and North America a tolerably sharp demarcation can 
usually be made between the Pliocene formations and those now to 
be described. The Crag deposits of the south-east of England show 
traces of a gradual lowering of the temperature during later Plio- 
cene times. This change of climate continued to augment until at 
last thoroughly arctic conditions prevailed, under which the oldest 
of the Post-Tertiary or Pleistocene deposits were accumulated. 

It is hardly possible to arrange the Post-Tertiary deposits in a 
strict chronological order, because we have no means of deciding, in 
many cases, their relative antiquity. In the glaciated regions of the 
northern hemisphere the various glacial deposits are grouped as the 
older division of the series under the name of Pleistocene. Above 
them lie) younger accumulations such as river-alluvia, peat-mosses, 
lake-bottoms, cave-deposits, blown-sand, raised lacustrine and marine 
terraces, which, merging insensibly into those of the present day, 
are termed Recent or Prehistoric. 


Section I.— Pleistocene or Glacial. 


§ 1. General Characters. 


Under the name of the Glacial Period or Ice Age, a remarkable 
geological episode in the history of the northern hemisphere is 
denoted.! The Crag deposits (p. 873) afford evidence of a gradual 
refrigeration of climate at the close of the Tertiary ages, 
change of temperature affected the higher latitudes alike of the Old 
and the New World. It reached such a height that the whole of the 
north of Europe was buried under snow and ice, extending southwards 
even as far as Saxony. The Alps and Pyrenees were loaded with 


‘ No section of geological history now possesses a more voluminous 
the Glacial Period, especially in Britain North Amenra. For ^nera - 

tion the student may refer to Lyell’s Antiquity of Ijfan, J. Gwkie s 0^.1^ doe 

Croll's Climate 'and Time, and for detailed descriptions, to tho Quart. Joum. Geol Boo., 
Ceol, Mag,, and Aifaer, Journ. Science, for the last fifteen or twenty yeare. 

o h A 
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vast snow-fields, from which enormous glaciers descended into the 
plains, overriding ranges of minor hills on their way. The greater 
, portion of Britain was similarly ice-covered. In North America 
also, Canada and the eastern States of the American Union down to 
about the 3;9th parallel of north latitude, lay under the northern ice- 
sheet. Tbe effect of the movement of the ice was necessarily to 
remove ‘the soils and superficial deposits of the land surface. Hence 
in the areas of country so affected, the ground having been scraped 
and smoothed, the glacial accumulations laid down upon it usually 
rest abruptly, and without any connection, on older rocks. Con- 
siderable local differences may be observed in the nature and suc- 
cession of the different deposits of the glacial period, as they are 
traced from district to district. It is hardly possible to determine, 
in some cases, whether certain portions of the series are coeval or 
belong to different epochs. But the following leading facts have 
been established. First, there was a gradual increase of the cold, 
though with waim intervals, until the conditions of modern North 
Greenland extended as far south as Middlesex, Wales, the south-west 
of Ireland, and 50° N. hit. in central Europe, and about 39° N. lat. in 
Eastern America. This was the culmination of the Ice Age, — the 
first or chief period of glaciation. Then followed a long interval 
marked probably by a succession of warmer interglacial periods, and 
during some part of its continuance by a partial depression of the land 
and the spread of cold Arctic water over the submerged tracts, with 
abundant floating ice. The subsidence was succeeded by a re -eleva- 
tion, with renewed augmentation of the snow'-fields and glaciers,— a 
second period of glaciation. Very gradually, and after intervals of 
increase and diminution, the ice retired tow'ards the north, and with 
it the Arctic flora and fiiuna that had peopled the plains^of Europe, 
Canada, and New^ England. The existing snow-fields and glaciers 
of the Pyrenees, Switzerland, and Norway are remnants of the great 
ice-sheets of the glacial period, while the Arctic plants of the moun- 
tains are relics of the northern vegetation that covered the lowlands 
of Europe from Norway to Spain. 

The general succession of events has been the same throughout 
all the Riropean region north of the Alps, and in Canada, Labrador, 
and the nortn-eastern States, though of course with local modifica- 
tions. The following summary embodies the main facts in the 
history of the Ice Age. Some local details are given in subsequent 
pages. 

Pre-glacial Land-surfaces. — Hero and there fragments of 
the land over which the ice-sheets of the glacial period settled have 
escaped the general extensive ice-abrasion of that ancient terrestrial 
surface, and nave even retained portions of the forest growth that 
covered them. One of the best known of these fragments is the 
'‘Forest bqd,” already referred to (p, 874). Above that deposit there 
is seen here and there on ^he Norfolk coast a local or intermittent 
bed of clay containing remains of Arctic plants 
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mnay &c. (Fig. 425). These relics of a terrestrial vegetation are 
drifted specimens, but they cannot have travelled far, and they 
probably represent a portion of the Arctic flora which had already 
found its way into the middle of England before the advent of the 
ice-sheet. J udging from^ the present distribution of the ^ame plants, 
we may infer that the climate had become about 20° cojder than it 
was during the time represented by the Forest-bed— a difference as 
great as that between Norfolk and the North Cape at the present 
day.^ 

Ice-worn Bocks. — At the base of the glacial deposits the 
solid rocks over the whole of northern Europe present the charac- 
teristic smoothed flowing outlines produced by the grinding action 



a, 8alix polaris (Wahlenb.) 0 ; 6, Betula nana (Linn ) ; c, Leaf of same, showing the 
size to which it grows in more southern countries. 

of land-ice (p. 413), Long exposed, this peculiar surface is apt to 
be effaced by the disintegrating action of the weather, though it 
retains its hold with extraordinary pertinacity. Along the ^ords of 
Norway and the sea-lochs of the west of Scotland, it may be seen 
slipping into the water, smooth, bare, polished, and groovea as if the 
ice had only recently retreated. Inland, where a protecting cover 
of clay or other superficial deposits has been newly removed, the 
peculiar ice-worn surface is as fresh as that by the side of a modern 
glacier. Observations of the directions of the striae have shown 
that on the whole these markings diverge from the main masses^ of 
high ground. This radiation is admirably seen in the British 
Islands, where each block of elevated land, such as the Grampians, 
the southern uplands of Scotland, and the hills of the Lake district, 
served as centres whence the ice flowed downwards and outwa^s in 
all directions into the plains or into the sea. In Scandinavia the 
ice-striee run westwards and south-westwards on the Norwegian 
coasts, and eastwards or south-eastwards across the lower grounds of 

* 0. Reid, Mwizonial Section, No. 127 of Oeol, Survey, and Memoir on Otomer 
district in Memoirs of Oed. Survey. 
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Sweden. When the ice descended into the basin of the Baltic and 
the plains of northern Germany, it moved southwards pd south- 
westwards, but seems to have slightly changed its direction in 
different areas and at different times. Its movements can be made 
out partly from the striae on the solid rock, but more generally. from 
the glacial 'drift which it has left behind. Thus it can bo shown to 
have moved down the Baltic into the North Sea. At Berlin its 
movement must have been from east to west. But at Leipsic, as 
recently ascertained by Credner, it came from N.N.W. to S.S.E., 
being doubtless shed off m that direction by the high grounds of the 
Harz Mountains. Its southern limit can be traced with tolerable 
clearness from Jevennaar in Holland eastwards across the Ehine 
valley, along the base of the Westphalian hills, round the projecting 
promontory of the Harz, and then southwards thi'ough Saxony to 
the roots of the Erzgebirge. Passing next south-eastwards along the 
flanks of the Eiesen and Sudeten chain, it sweeps across Poland into 
Eussia, circling round by Kieff, and northwards by Nijni Novgorod 
towards the Urals. It has been estimated that, excluding Finland, 
Scandinavia, and the British Isles, the ice must have covered no less 
than 1,700,000 sq\iare kilometres of the present lowlands of Europe. 

Some idea of the massiveness of the ice-sheet is obtainable from 
a consideration of the way in which the strire run across important 
hill ranges, and athwart what might seem to be their natural direc- 
tion. Whilst there was a general southward movement from the 
great snow-fields of Scandinavia, the high grounds of Britain were 
important enough to have their own independent ice, which, as the 
striae show, radiated outward, some of it passing westwards into the 
Atlantic, and some of it eastward into the North Sea. So thick 
must it have been as it moved off the Scottish Highlands that it 
went across the broad plains of Perthshire, filling them up to a 
depth of at least 2000 feet, and passing across the range of the 
Ochil Hills, which at a distance of t\^olve miles runs parallel with 
the Highlands, and reaches a height of 2352 feet. Many mountains 
in the Highlands are glaciated up to heights of 3000 feet and more, 
while lakes at their feet GOO feet deep have been well ice-W'orn. It 
has been observed that the striae along the lower slopes of a hill 
barrier run either parallel with the trend of the ground or slant up 
obliquely, while those on the summits may cross the ridge at right 
angles to its course, showing a differential movement in the great 
ice-sheet, the lower parts, as in a river, becoming embayed, and being 
forced to move in‘a direction sometimes even at a right angle to 
that of the general advance. On the lower grounds, also, the stria), 
converging from different sides, unite at last in one general trend as 
the various ice-sheets must have done when they descended from 
the high grounds on cither side and coalesced into one common 
mass. This is well seen m the great central valley of Scotland. 
Still more marked is the deflection of the stri» in Caithness and the 
Orkney and Shetland Islands. In these districts the general direc- 
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tion of the striation is from S.S.E., which, in Caithness, is nearly at 
right angles to what might have been anticipated. This deflection 
has been attributed to the coalescence of the ice from Norway and 
from the northern Highlands in the basin of the North Sea, and iti 
subse^quent progress along the resultant north-westerly line into the 
Atlantic. Hut it may have been due to the fan-shaped spreading 
out of the vast mass of ice descending into the Moray Firth j fqrihe 
strije on the south side of that inlet run E. by S., and at last S.E., on 
the north-east of Aberdeenshire, showing that the ice on the one 
hand turned southwards into the North ISea, until it met the N.E. 
stream from Kincardineshire and the valleys of the Dee and Don, 
while on the other it jnoved northward so as no doubt to join the 
Scandinavian sheet, and march with it into the Atlantic. The basin 
of the North Sea must have been choked up with ice in its northern 
parts, if not entirely. At that time England and the north-west of 
France were probably united, so that any portion of the North Sea 
basin not invaded by land-ice must have formed a lake, with its outlet 
by the hollow through which the Strait of Dover has since been 
opened. It has been suggested that during such a condition of things 
the widespread deposit termed Loess was formed, which covers so 
large a space in the lower plains of the Khine and the north of 
Belgium (Hesbayan mud), and appears in the valleys of the south- 
east of England. 

The ice is computed to have been at least between 6000 and 
7000 feet thick in Norway, measured from the present sea-level. 
From the height at which its transported debris has been observed 
on the Harz, it is believed to have been at least 1470 feet thick 
there, and to have gradually risen in elevation as one vast plateau, 
like that w^hich at the present time covers the interior of Greenland. 
Among the Alps it attained almost incredible dimensions. The 
present snowfields and glaciers of these mountains, large though 
they are, form no more than the mere shrunken remnants of the 
great mantle of snow and ice which then overspread Switzerland. 
In the Bernese Oberland, for example, the valleys were filled to the 
brim with ice, which, moving northwards, crossed the great plain, 
and actually overrode a part of the Jura Mountains ; for huge frag- 
ments of granite and other rocks from the central chain of the Alps 
are found high on the slopes of that range of heights. 

That the ice in its march across the land striated even the 
hardest rocks by means of the sand and stones which it pressed 
against them, is a proof that, to some extent at least, the terrestrial 
surface must have been at this time abraded and lowered in level. 
How far this erosion proceeded, or iu other words, how much of the 
undoubtedly enormous denudation everywhere visible over the 
glaciated parts of Europe, is attributable to the actual work of land- 
ice, is a problem which may never be even approximately solved (see 
p. 338). The land had the same general •features of mountain, valley, 
and plain as it has now, even before the ice settled down upon it. But 
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the prominences reached by the ice were rounded off and smoothed 
over, the pre-glacial soils and covering of weathered rock were ground 
up and pushed away, the valleys were deepened and widened, and the 
plains were strewn with ice-borne debris. It is obvious that the in- 
fluence of the moving ice-sheets has been far from uniform upon 
the rocks exposed to it, this variation arising from the differences in 
powers of resistance of the rocks on the one hand, and in the mass, 
slope, and grinding power of the ice on the other. Over the low- 
lands, as in central Scotland and much of the north German plain, 
the rocks are for the most part concealed under glacial debris. But 
in the more undulating hilly ground, particularly in the north and 
north-n'est, the ico has effected tlie most extraordinary abrasion. It 
is hardly possible, indeed, to describe adequately in words these 
regions of most intemse glaciation. The old gneiss of Norway and 
Sutherlandshire, for example, lias been so eroded, smoothed, and 
polished, that it stands up in endless rounded hummocks, many off 
them still smooth and curved like dolphins’ backs, with little pools, 
tarns, and larger lakes lying between them. Seen from a height 
the ground appears like a billowy sea of cold grey stone. The lakes, 
each lying in a hollow of erosion, seem scattered broadcast over the 
landscape. So enduring is the rock, that even after the lapse of so 
long an interval, it retains its ice-worn aspect almost as unimpaired 
as if the ivoik of the glacier had been done only a few generations 
since.^ The connection of the abundant ice-ground and lake-filled 
rock-basins of glaciated regions with the erosive work of land-ice was 
first pointed out by Sir Andrew C. Kamsay (p. 417). The pheno- 
menon of ** giants’ kettles ” (p. 415) is another mark of the same pro- 
cess of erosion. 

Ice-crumpledRock s. — Not only has the general surface of the 
land been abraded by the icc-sheets, but hero and there more yield- 
ing portions of the rocks have been broken off or bent back, or cor- 
rugated by the pressure of the advancing ico. Huge blocks 200 
yards or more in length, as in the case of the chalk erratics in the 
cliffs of Cromer, have been bodily displaced and launched forward on 
glacial detritus. The lamin© of shales or slates are observed to be 
pushed over or crumpled in the direction of ice-movement. Occa- 
sionally tongues of the glacial detritus which was simultaneously 
being pressed forward under the ice have been intruded into cracks 
in the strata, so as to resemble veins of eruptive rock. 

Detritus of the Ice-sheet — Boulder-clay — Till — Older 
Diluvium. --Underneath the great ice-sheet, and perhaps largely 
incorporated in the lower portions of the ice, there accumulated a 
mass of earthy, sandy, and stony matter Gill, boulder-clay, ** grund- 
morane,” moraine-profonde ”) which, pusned along and ground up, 
was the agent whereby the characteristic flowing outlines aucl 
smoothed striated surfaces were produced.^ This “glacial drift” 

* Some of these roches moutonn^es are of Palmozoio ago (Nature^ August 1880). 

• When the fonnotioiiof the till began the materials may have consisted largely of ft 
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spreads over the low ground of the glaciated districts and may even 
be traced up the valleys of the smaller groups of hills, whence, it was 
not wholly removed by tlie erosion ot the later glaciation. Thus 
it extends all over the low grounds of North Germany, Denmark, 
Holland, Scandinavia, Scotland, and much of England and Ireland, 
resthig usually on surfaces of rock that have been worn smooth, dis- ' 
rupted, or crumpled by ice. It is not spread out, however,.as a uni- 
form sheet, but varies greatly in thickness and in irregularity of 
surface. Especially round the mountainous centres of dispersion it 
is apt to occur in long ridges or “ drums,” which run in the general 
direction of the rock-striation, that is, in tlie path of the ice-move- 
ment. 

In those areas which served as independent centres of dispersion 
for the ice-sheet, the boulder-clay pai takes largely of the local 
character of the rocks of each district where it occurs. Thus in 
Scotland the clay varies in colour and composition as it is traced 
from district to district. Over the Carboniferous rocks it is dark, 
over the Old Red Sandstones it is red, over the Silurian rocks it is 
fawn-coloured. The great majority of the stones, also, are of local 
origin, not always from the immediately adjacent rocks, but from 
points within a distance of a few miles. Evidence of transport can be 
gathered from the stones, for. they arc found in almost every case to 
include a proportion of fragments which have come from a distance. 
The direction of transport indicated by the percentage of travelled 
stones agrees with the traces of ice-movement as shown by the rock- 
striac. Thus, in the lower part of the valley of the Firth of Forth, while 
most of the fragments are from the surrounding Carboniferous rocks, 
from 5 to 20 per cent, have come eastward from the Old Rod Sand- 
stone range of the Ocliil Hills — a distance of 25 or 30 miles — while 
2 to 5 per cent, are pieces of the Highland rocks, w'hich must have 
come from high grounds at least 50 miles to the north-west. As each 
main mass of elevated ground seems to have caused the ice to move 
outward from it for a certain distance, until the stream coalesced 
with that descending I'rom some other height, the bottom-moraine or 
boulder-clay, as it was pushed along, would doubtless take up local 
debris by the way, the detritus of each district becoming more and 
more ground up and mixed, until of the stones from remoter regions 
only a few harder fragments would be left. In cases where no pro- 
minent ridges interrupted the march of the ice-sheet, and where the 
ground was low and covered with soft loose deposits, blocks of hard 
crystalline rocks might continue to be recognizable far from their 


layer of decomposed rook due to prolonged pre-glacial disintegration (p. 318). It is 
difficult to explain by any known glacial operation the accumulation of such deep 
masses of detritus below a sheet of moving land-ice. Another problem is presented by 
the occasional and sometimes extensive preservation of undisturbed loose pre-glacial 
dewsits under the till, The way in which the “ lijrest-bed ” group Ms escaped for so 
wide "a space under the Cromer cliffs, with their proofs of enormous •ice-movement, is a 
remarkable example. 
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source. Thus in the stony clay and gravel of the plains of northern 
Germany and Holland, besides the abundant locally-derived detritus, 
fragments occur which have had an unquestionably northern origin. 
Borne of the rocks of Scandinavia, Finland, and the Upper Baltic are 
of so distinctive a kind that they can be recognized in small pieces. 
Thus the peculiar syenite of Laurwig in the south of Norway has 
been recc/gnized abundantly in the drift of Denmark ; it occurs also in 
that of Hamburg, and has been detected even in the boulder-clay of 
the Holderness diffs in Yorkshire. The well-known rhombenporphyr 
of southern Norway has likewise been recognized at Holderness. 
Fragments of the Silurian rocks from Gothland, or from the Russian 
islands Dago or Oesel, have been met with as far as the north of 
Holland. Pieces of granite, gneiss, various schists, porphyries, and 
other rocks, probably from the north of Europe, occur in the till of 
Norfolk.^ Inese transported fragments are an impressive testimony^ 
to the movements of the northern ice. No Scandinavian blocks have 
been met with in Scotland, for the ice in that country was massive 
enough to move out into the basin of the North Sea (then doubtless 
in great part usurped by glaciers) until it met that which was 
streaming down from Scandinavia and thus kept it from bringing its 
freight of rock debris. But the Norwegian ice-sheet, which crept 
southwards across Denmark, once extended across the North Sea to 
the Yorkshire and Norfolk coasts, unless we suppose that the Scandi- 
navian stones of Holderness and Cromer were carried on floating ice. 

The stones in the boulder-clay have a characteristic form and 
surface. They are usually oblong, have one or more flat sides or 
“ soles,” are smoothed or polished, and have their edges worn round 
(Fig. 154). Where they consist of a fine-grained enduring rock, they 
are almost invariably found to be striated, the strise running on the 
whole with the long axis of the stone, though one set of scratches may 
be seen crossing and partially effacing another, which would neces- 
sarily happen as the stones shifted their position under the ice. These 
markings are precisely similar to those on the solid rocks underneath 
the boulder* clay, and have manifestly been produced in the same 
way by the friction of stones and grains of sand as the whole mass of 
debris was being steadily pushed on in one general direction. 

Interglacial Beds. — ^I'he boulder-clay is not one uniform 
mass of material. In a limited section, indeed, it usually appears as 
an unstratified mass of stiff stony clay. But it is found on further 
examination to be split up with various inconstant and local inter- 
stratifications, and ill fact to consist of a group of deposits of different 
ages and formed under very various conditions. Beds of sand, gravel, 
fine clay, and peaty layers on different platforms in the boulder-clay, 
bear witness to intervals when the ice retired from the land, which, so 

* These enjptics from their petrographical characters appear to mo to be certainly 
not from Scotland. Had that beenHheir oourco they could not have failed to be accom- 
panied by abundant fragments of the rooks of tho south of Scotland, which are con- 
spicuously absent. 
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far as uncovered, was eventually clothed with vegetation. Hence the 
long glacial period must have been interrupted by episodes, probably 
of considerable duration, when a milder climate prevailed. Such an 
alternation of conditions is explained on the hypothesis discussed in 
previous pages (pp. 21-29). During these intervals, the Arctic 
mammals — tlie hairy mammoth, rhinoceros, rein-deer, i^^usk-sheep, 
Arctic fox, glutton, and lemming— peopled the lower grounds. The 
mammoth advanced at least as far south as the now extinct volcanoes 
of central Italy, which were then in full activity. The rein-deer 
migrated southwards into Switzerland, the glutton into Auvergne, 
while the musk sheep and Arctic fox travelled certainly as far as the 
Pyrenees. When the climate became less chilly and allowed tfie 
animals of a more southern typo to ailvance into Europe, the regions 
from which the Arctic foxes now retreated were visited by the porcu- 
pine, leopard, African lynx, lion, striped and spotted hyaenas, African 
elephant, and hippopotamus. 

Evidences of Submergence. — After the ice had attained 
its greatest development, some portions of north-western Europe 
which had perhaps stood at a higher level above the sea than they 
have done since, began to subside. The ice-fields were carried down 
below the sea-level, where they brohe up and cumbered the sea with 
floating bergs. I’he heaps of loose debris which had gathered under 
the ice, being now exposed to waves, ground-swell, and marine 
currents, were thereby more or less washed down and reasserted. 
Coast-ice, no doubt, still formed along the shores, and was broken 
up into moving floes, as happens every year now in northern Green- 
land. The proofs of this phase of the long glacial period are contained 
in the sands, gravels, erratic blocks, and stratified clays which overlie 
the coarse older till. It is difficult to determine the extent of the 
submergence, for when the land rose the more elevated portions 
continued to be the seats of glaciers, which, moving over the surface, 
destroyed the deposits that would otherwise have remained as 
witnesses of the presence of the sea, while at the same time the great 
bodies of water discharged from the retreating glaciers and snow- 
fields must have done much to reassort the detritus on the surface of 
the land. The most satisfactory evidence of submersion is un- 
doubtedly that supplied by beds of marine shells. From data of 
this kind we know that southern Scandinavia sank about 600 feet 
below its present level, while North Wales appears to have gone 
down at least 1350 feet.^ 

That ice continued to float about in these waters is shown by the 
striated stones contained in the fine clays, and by the remarkably 
contorted structure which these clays occasionally display. Sections 
may be seen (as at Cromer) where, upon perfectly undisturbed 

‘ Mere fragments of marine shells in a glacial deposit need not prove submergence 
under the sea; for they may have been pushed up from the sea-floor by moving ice, as 
in the case of the shelly till of the west of Scotland, Caithness, Holdemess, and Oromer. 
But beds of unbroken shelis evidently assorted in water may be taken as good evidmiee 
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horizontal strata of clay and sand, other similar strata have been 
violently crumpled, while horizontal beds lie directly upon them. 
These contortions may have been produced by the horizontal pressure 
bf some heavy body moving upon the originally flat beds, such as 
ice in the form of an ice-sheet or of large stranding masses driven 
aground in the fjords or shallow waters where the clays accumulated, 
or possibly" in some cases sheets of ice, laden with stones and earth, 
same and were covered up with sand and clay, which, on the subse- 
quent melting of the ice, would subside irregularly. Another indi- 
cation of the presence of floating ice is furnished by large boulders 
scattered over the country, and lying sometimes on the stratified 
sands and gravels, thougli no doubt many of the so-called erratics 
belong to the time of the chief glaciation. 

The sands and gravels which overlie the boulder-clay or older 
diluviunr present some curious problems. Covering the lower ground 
iii a sporadic manner, often tolerably thick on the plains, they rise 
up to heights of 1000 feet or more. In some places they cannot be 
satisfactorily separated from the sands and gravels associated with 
the boulder-clay, in others they seem to merge into the sandy 
deposits of the raised beaches, while in hilly tracts it is sometimes 
hard to distinguish between them and true moraijie-stuff. Their 
most remarkable mode of occurrence is when they assume the form of 
mounds and ridges which run across valleys and plains, along hill- 
sides, and even over watersheds. Frequently these ridges coalesce 
so as to enclose basin-shaped hollows, which are often occupied by 
tarns. Many of the most marked ridges are not more than 50 or 60 
feet in diameter, sloping up to the crest, which may be 20 or 30 
feet above the plain. A single ridge may occasionally be traced 
in a slightly sinuous course for several miles. These ridges, known 
in Scotland as kames, in Ireland as eskers, and in Scandinavia 
as osar, consist sometimes of coarse gravel or earthy detritus, but 
more usually of clean, well-stratified sand and gravel, the stratifica- 
tion towards the surface corresponding with the external slopes of 
the ground, in such a manner as to prove that the ridges are usually 
original forms of deposit, rather than the result of the irregular erosion 
of a general bed ol sand and gravel. Some writers have compared 
these features to the submarine banks formed in the pathway of tidal 
currents near the shore. Others have supposed them rathey to be of 
terrestrial origin, due to the melting of the great snow-fields and 
glaciers, and the consequent discharge of large quantities of water 
over the countiy. But no very satisfactory explanation of them has 
yet been given. 

Second Glaciation — Re-elevation — Raised Beaches.— 
When the land re-emerged from its depression, the temperature all 
over cejfttral and northern Europe was again severe. Vast sheets of 
Ice still held sway over the mountains, and continued to descend iuh) 
the lower tracts and to go* out to sea. To this period are ascribed 
certain terraces or ** parallel-roads ” which run ^long the sides of 
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valleys in the Scottish Highlands. It is believed that the mass of ice 
descending from some of the loftier snowfields of the time was so great 
as to accumulate in front of lateral valleys, and to so choke them un 
as to cause the water to accumulate in them and flow out in an oppo- 
site direction by the ool at the head. In these natural reservoirs the 
level *at which the water stood for a time was marked by ^ horizontal 
ledge or platform due partly to erosion of the hill-side and partly to 
the arrest of the descending debris when it entered the water. 

Every group of mountains nourished its own glaciers ; even small • 
islands, such as Arran and Hoy in Scotland, had their snowfields, 
whence glaciers crept down into the valleys and shed their moraines. 
It would appear indeed that some of the northern glaciers of Scotland 
continued to reach the sea-level even when the land had risen to 
within 50 feet or less of its present elevation. On the east side of 
Sutherlandshire the moraines descend to the 50-feet raised beach ; 
on the west side of the same county they come down still lower. The 
higher mountains of Europe still show the descendants of these later 
glaciers, but the ice has retreated from the lower elevations. In the 
Vosges the glaciers have long disappeared, but their moraines re- 
main still fresh. In Wales, Cumberland, and the southern uplands and 
Highlands of Scotland, where moraines, perched blocks, and roches 
moutonnSes attest the abundance and persistence of the last glaciers, 
it is possible to trace the stages of the gradual retreat of the ice 
towards its parent snow-fields, in the crescent-shaped moraine mounds 
that lie one behind another until they finally die out about the head 
of the valley, near what must have been the edge of the snow-field. 

The uprise of the land in Scandinavia and Britain took place 
interruptedly. During its progress it was marked by long pauses 
when the level remained unchanged, when the waves and floating 
ice cut ledges along the sea-margin, and when sand and gravel were 
accumulated below high-w'ater mark in sheltered parts of the coast- 
line. These platforms of erosion and deposit (raised beaches) form 
conspicuous features at successive heights above the present level of 
the sea (p. 277). The coast of Scotland is fringed by a succes- 
sion of them. Those below the level of 100 feet above the sea are 
often remarkably fresh. The 100-feet terrace forms a wide plateau 
in the estuary of the Forth, and the 50-feet terrace is as conspicuous 
in that of the Clyde. In Scandinavia, especially in the northern 
parts of Norway, the successive pauses in the last uprise of the 
land are impressively revealed by long lines of terraces which wind 
around the hill-slopes that encircle the fjords (p. 279). 

The records of the closing ages of the long and varied Glacial 
Period merge insensibly into those of later geological times. It is 
obvious that besides the effect of a general change of climate operating 
over the whole of the northern hemisphere, we must remember the 
influence which the natural features of different countries had upon 
the climate. From the plains the ice afld snow would retire sooner 
than from the hills. In fact, we may regard some parts of Europe as 
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still retaining the conditions of the Glacial Period, though in 
diminished intensity. The present glaciers of the Alps are no doubt 
the lineal descendants of the vaster sheets that on(ie descended into 
the lowlands on all sides from that central elevated region. And 
even where the ice has long since disappeared, there remain, in the 
living plants and animals of the higher and colder uplands, witnesses 
to the fermer severity of the climate. As that severity lessened, 
the Arctic vegetation that hitherto had peopled all the lower 
grounds of central and western Europe, was driven up into the hills 
before the advance of plants loving a milder temperature, which had 
doubtless been natives of Europe before the period of great cold, 
and which were now enabled to reoccupy the sites whence they had 
been banished. On the higher mountains, where the climate is still 
not wholly uncongenial for them, colonies of the once general Arctic 
flora still survi\ e. The Arctic animals have also been mostly driven 
away to their northern homes, or have become wholly extinct. * 
It has been forcibly pointed out by Mr. Wallace that the present 
mammalian fauna of the globe presents everywhere a striking con- 
trast to the extraordinary variety and great size of the mammals of 
the Tertiary periods. “We live,” he says, “in a zoologically im- 
poverished world, from which all the largest, and fiercest, and strangest 
forms have recently disappeared.” ^ He connects this remarkable 
reduction with the refrigeration of climate during the Glacial Period. 
The change, to wliatever cause it may be assigned, is certainly re- 
markably persistent in the Old World and in the New, and not 
merely in the temperate and northern regions, but even as far south 
as the southern slopes of the Himalaya Mountains. 


§ 2. Local Devolopmont. 

Britain.— Though the generalized succession of phenomena above 
given is usually observable, some variety is traceable in the evidence in 
different parts of the British area. In Scotland, where the ground u 
generally more elevated, and where snow and ice were most abundant 
the phenomena of glaciation reached their maximum development. Ir 
the high grounds of England, Wales, and Ireland there was likewise 
extensive accumulation of ice. The ice-wom rocks of the low ground! 
are usually covered by boulder-clay, which in Scotland is interstratifiec 
with beds of sand, fine clay, and peat, marking interglacial terrestria 
periods, but has never yielded any marine organisms except near th 
coast, where they are sometimes common, and in one locality in Lanark 
shire. In England, marine shells, usually fragmentary, occur in th 
boulder-clays both in the eastern and western counties. The ice-shee 
no doubt passed over some parts of the sea-bottom, and ground up th 
shell-banks that happened to lie in its way, as has happened, fc 
example, in Caithness, Holdemess, and East Anglia, where the she! 
in the boulder-clay are fragmentary, and sometimes ice- striated. I t 
“ Bridlingtdn Crag ” of Yortoire is regarded by Mr. C. Reid as a larg 
* Oeographical Distr^ulion of AnimaU, i. p. 150. 
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fragment torn from a submarine shell -clay, and imbedded in the 
boulder-clay. With the excej)tion of such marine enclosures the organic 
contents as well as the physical characters of the Scottish till point to 
terrestrial conditions of deposit under the ice-sheet. 

The records of the submersion of Britain are probably very incom- 
plete. If we rely only on the evidence of actual marine shells we obtain 
the lowest limit of depression. But the renewed ice and, snow, after 
re-elevation, may well have destroyed most of the shell-beds, "and their 
destruction would be most complete where the snowfields and glaciers 
were most extensive. Beds of sand and gravel with recent shells have 
been observed on Moel Tryfaen, in North Wales, at a height of no less 
than 1350 feet, but as the same kind of deposits in which they occur 
extend to a much greater height, the submergence may have considerably 
exceeded the limit at which the shells occur. In Cheshire beds of shells 
have been met with at a height of 1200 feet. In Scotland the highest 
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Fig. 420. Group op Shells from the Scottish Glacial Beds. 
a, Pectenislandicus (Mull.) (^) ; h, Leda truncata (Brown) (i) ; o, Ledalancoolata (Sow.) 
(Yoldia arctica, Mull ) ( J) ; d, Tellma lata (Gmolin) (T. calcarea, Wald ) ( J) ; e, Saxi- 
cava rugosa (Pennant) (§) ; f, Natica clausa (Brod. and Sow.) (|) ; g, Trophon 
Bcalariforme (Gould) (T. clathratum) (^). 

level from which they have yet been obtained is 524 feet, in one of the 
interstratifications in the boulder-clay at the Lanarkshire locality just 
referred to. Subsequent elevation of the land has brought up within 
tide-marks some of the clays deposited over the sea-floor during the 
time of the submergence. In the Clyde basin and some of the western 
fjords these clays (Clyde beds) are full of shells. Comparing the species 
with those of the adjacent seas, we find them to be more boreal in 
character ; nearly the whole of the species still live in Scottish seas, 
though a few are extremely rare. Some of the more characteristic 
northern shells in these deposits are Pecten islandicuSy Tellma lata 
(T, calcarea)^ Leda imneatay L, lanceolata (Yoldia arctica), Saxicava rmoaay 
Panopeea norvegicay Trophon acalarifonne *(T. clathratum), and Natica 
claum (Fig. 426). 
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In the later stages of the Glacial Period the records are much the 
same all over Britain, allowance being made for the greater cold and 
longer lingering of the glacieis in the north than in the south, and 
among the hills than on the plains. 

In Scotland the following may bo taken as the average succession of 
glacial phenolnena in descending order : 

Last trtfces of glaciers, small moraiucs at the foot of conies among tlic liiglicr 
mountain groups. 

Marine terraces (50 feet and higlicr). Clay-beds of the Arctic sea-bottom 
(Clyde beds) containing noithern molluscs 

Large moraines coming down even to the 50-foet laised beach, showing that 
tlie glaciers of the second period descended to the sea-levcl in some places 

Eiratic blocks. These were partly transported by the first ice-ehcet, partly 
by tho later glacieis, and partly by floating ice during the period of sub- 
mergence. 

Sands and gravels — Kamo or Esker seiies, sometimes containing terrestrial 
organisms, sometimes maime shells 

Upper boulder-clays — rudely stiatificd clays with sands and gravels. 

Till or lower boulder-clay (bottom moiamo of tho ico-slicet) — a stiff stony 
unstratifled clay, varying up to 100 feet or moie in thickness. It contains 
intercalated bands of fine sand, finely laminated clays, layers of peat and 
terrestrial vegetation, and bones of mammoth and reindeer (inter-glacial 
beds), also in some places fiagments of Aictic and boreal marine shells, in 
other places less fragmentary assemblages of similar shells, which prove a 
submergence of at least 524: feet below the present level of tho sea. The 
boulder-clay spicads over the lowei groimns, often taking tho form of 
parallel ridges or diums. 

Ice-woni rock surfaces 

Over a great part of England and Ireland the drift deposits are 
capable of subdivision, as follows . 

4. Moraines and raised beaches. 

8. Upper boulder-clay-— a stiff stony clay with ico-woru stones and intercala- 
tions of sand, giavcl, or silt. It has a more sandy and less nnstratified 
aspect than tho lower boiildor-ehiy, and occa-sionally contains marmo 
shells. 

2 Middle sands and gravels, containing maum* shelLs. At Macclesfield (1200 
feet above the sea) the species include Cyiherea chione^ Cardium rm- 
tieum. Area lactea, Tellina halthica^ Cyprina idandioa, Astarte arettea, 
and other shells now living iii the seas aiound Britain, but indicating 
perhaps by their grouping a rather colder cliinato than the present. At 
Moel Tryfuen near Caeimarthcn a similar assemblage of shells has been 
met with at 1350 feet above the sea. Near Yarmouth tho middle glacial 
beds have yielded shells of a moie southern aspect In Ireland also tho 
middle sands and gravels have furnished marine shells of living British 
species at heights of 1300 feet above the sea. 

1, Lower boiilder-claj — a stiff clayey deposit stuck full of ice-worn blocks, 
and equivalent to the till ot Scotland. On the east coast of England 
it contains fragments of Scandinavian rooks Along the Norfolk cliffs 
it presents stratified intercalations with bands of gravel and sand, whicli 
have been extraordinarily contorted. As in Scotland tho true lower 
lx)ulder-clay in the north of England and Ireland is often arranged in 
parallel ridges or drums in the prevalent lino of ice-movement. As 
above mentioned tho so-called “crag” of Bridlin^n, Yorkshire, is 
probably a fragment of an old marine glacial shell-nearing clay, which 
nas been tom up and imbedded ui tho boulder-clay of tho fii'st ice-sheet. 

Scandinftvia. — Tho ordeijof Ploistocoue phenomena is generally thi 
same here as in Britain. The surface of the country has been every 
where intensely glaciated, and tho ico-striee show that the great ice-shee 
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moved outwards from the axis of the peninsula down the western Qords 
into the Atlantic, and southwards and south-eastwards into the Baltic. 
The march of the ice is likewise well marked by the dispersion of the 
erratic blocks. The subsequent partial submergence of the country i^ 
proved by numerous shell-bearing clays. The fossils in the higher 
littorad shell-beds indicate a more Arctic climate ; they include, as in 
the Scottish glacial clays, great numbers of thick-shelled varie'ties of Mya 
trnncata and Saxicam rugosa ; also Balanus porcatus, B. crenatiis, Mytilus 
fididis, Pecten islandicus, Buccimm grocnlandlcum, Trophm acalariforme (T. 
dathratim), Natica clausa. The clays of deeper water contain Leda 
lanceolata (Yoldia arctica), Yoldia intermedia^ Y. pygmsea, Bentalium ahys- 
sorum, &o. The fossiliferous deposits of lower levels point to a climate 
more nearly approaching the present, for the more thoroughly Arctic 
species disappear, and the thick-shelled varieties of Mya and Saxicava 
pass into the usual thin-shelled kinds. I'he remarkable terraces that 
fringe the coast of Norway from the southern or Christiania region to 
the North Cape mark pauses in the re-elevation of the land. The eastern 
plains of Sweden and the lower grounds of southern Norway are marked 
by great aceumulations of sand and gravel (osar) like the kames of 
Scotland and the eskers of Ireland. 

Germany. — Since the year 1878 an active exploration of the earlier 
memorials of the glacial period has been earned on in northern Germany, 
with the result of bringing out more clearly the evidence for the pro- 
longation of the Scandinavian and Finland ice across the Baltic and the 
plains of Germany oven into Saxony. The limits reached by the ice are 
approximately fixed by the line to which northern erratics can be traced. 
Above the glaciated rocks comes a stiff, unstratified clay, with ice-striated 
blocks of northern origin — the till or boulder-clay. Traces of submer- 
gence are indicated by overlying beds containing TelUna soUdula, Cyprina 
islandica, Cardium edule, &c., while some of the lakes which occupied 
hollows in the drift when the ice retired are indicated by stratified 
deposits with Paludina dihviana, &c. 

In southern Germany representatives of the boulder-clay occur in 
those regions which lay within the area overspread by the glaciers of 
the Alps and other high grounds. Elsewhere Pleistocene deposits 
consist of liver- terraces,, loess, cave-earth, cave-breccia, and peat. A 
wide area of the lower plains of the Danube, extending into the Carpa- 
thians and Transylvania, is covered with loess. The fine calcareous 
loam known by this name attains also a great development in the valley 
of the Ehine, where it has been long known and studied, especially 
between Basel and Mayence, rising in some places to 800 feet above 
the level of the river, occupying tributary valleys and even spread- 
ing over the adjoining table-land. The same deposit is traceable below 
the gorge of the Ehino, spreading out over the low grounds and 
merging into the Hesbayan mud of Belgium (p. 887), which extends 
to near Dunkirk on the French coast. This great accumulation of fine 
detritus is not well stratified, and has sufficient coherence to form per- 
pendicular bluffs. It has been regarded as due to the deposit of glacial 
mud during the more rapid melting of the great Alpine glaciers towards 
the close ot the Ice Age, but it bears some traces of a subaeyial origin 
(pp. 322, 384). Though on the whole unfossiliTerous, it contains sometimes 
i&umerous land-shells of the same species as still inhabit the Bhine valley 

3 M 
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{Sitccinea ohlonga, Pupa mmcorum^ Helix Mspida), together with bones of 
recent and extinct mammals. A similar deposit oocnpies a wide area in 
^the valley of the Danube, ahd occurs also in that of the Meuse. The 
occurrence of traces of man in association with remains of extinct 
mammals i^ the loess was claimed by Ami Bone many years ago. Other 
confirmafory observations of later years seem to have established the 
fact. 

France. — In Prance the true till or boulder-clay appears to be 
absent, as it is also from the south of England. The older Pleistocene 
deposits (perhaps interglacial) consist of fluviatile gravels and clays 
which, in their composition, belong to the drainage systems in which 
they occur. There is no evidence of transport from a distance. The 
rivers, however, were probably much larger than they now are during 
some part of the Pleistocene period. They have left their ancient plat- 
forms of alluvium high above the present watercourses. In the Paris 
basin the Pleistocene beds are grouped in descending order as follows : 

Red Diluvium — red or grey clays with flints and angular pebbles, sometimes 
exhibiting contorted stratification. These clays, probably of different ages, 
are found on the higher river terraces as well as on the slopes and lower 
levels. They possibly belong to the period of the seeond glaciation 

Grey Diluvium, gravelly diluvium — grey or red coarse river-gravels, perhaps 
inter-glacial, with numerous organic remains, including many terrestrial and 
fresh-water shells, most of which are of still living species, and numerous 
mammalian bones, among which are Jthinoceros tichorhtnue^ It. etruecug, i? 
leptoildnm, Hippopotarmis major, Elephas antiquns, E. primigenim, wild 
hoar, stag, roe, ibex, Canadian elk, musk-slieep, urns, beaver, cave-bear, wolf, 
fox, cave-hyiena, and cave-lion Palteolitliic mipleraouts show that man was 
a contemporary of these animals 

Belgium. — The Quaternary deposits of this country, like those ol 
France, belong to a former condition of the present rivei basins. In tht 
higher tracts they are confined to the valleys, but over the plains the} 
spread as more or less continuous sheets. Thus, in the valley of th( 
Meuse, the gravel terraces of older diluvium on either side bear wituesi 
only to transport within the drainage basin of the river, though frag 
ments of the rocks of the far Vosges may be detected in them. Th 
gravels are stratified, and are generally accompanied by an upper sand^ 
clay. In middle Belgium the lower diluvial gravels are covered h 
a yellow clay or mud (Hesbayan), probably a continuation of the Germai 
loess, with numerous terrestrial shells (Succinea ohlonga, Pupa muscorum 
Helix hispidaX In lower Belgium this clay is replaced by the Campinia 
sands. The Belgian caverns and some parts of the diluvium have yielde 
a large number of mammalian remains, among which thoro is the sam 
commingling of types from cold and from warm latitudes so observabl 
in the Pleistocene beds of England and France. Thus the Arctic rcii 
deer and glutton are found with the Alpine chamois and marmot, an 
with the lion and grizzly bear. 

Switzerland. — The successive stages of the glacial period ha^ 
lieen arranged as under : 

PoBt-glacial. Ancient laonstrine terraces (150 fi'i t above present level of Lak<‘ 
of Geneva^, deltas, and r|ver gravels with JAmiwa ghigmlU and other fresh- 
water Bhells, bones of mammoth (?). 

Second extension of the glaciers. ISrratic blocks and terminal moraines oi 
Zurich, Baldegg, Sempaoh, Bern, with an Arctic flora and fauna. 
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Inter-glacial beds. Gravels, Ignites, and clays of Utzuach, Dmnteu, &c 
coyered bj; the moraine sti^ of the second glaciation and overlvinir the 
oldest glacial deposits— antiqnus. Rhinoceros leptorhinus 
First glaciation. Striated blocks found under the inter-glacial beds 


Nprth America.— The general succession of events in post-Tertiary 
times appears to have been nearly the same over the northern hemi- 
sphere both in the New and the Old World. In North AmericaVe have 
the same sharply-defined line between the older post-Tertiary deposits 
and previous formations, due to the glacial conditions which, overspread- 
ing these regions, in great measure destroyed the superficial accumula- 
tions of the immediately preceding eras. The' Quaternary or post- 
Tertiary formations are grouped by Ameiican geologists in the following 
subdivisions i ^ 


8 Recent andlPeat, nlluvium, blown sand, “alkali ’ deposits, geyser deposits, 
Prehi8toric\ cave deposits, artificial mounds. ’ 

0 /Rwer-, lake-, and sea-terraces, loess. 

Vjiiamp \Saxicava sand, Champlain clays, Leda clay 

1 Glacial Boulder-clays, unstratified clays, sands, and gravels. 


1. Glacial , — As in northern Europe, the rocks underneath the glacial 
deposits of North America are well ice-worn. Tho direction of the striee 
is generally southward, varying to south-east and south-west according 
to the form of the ground. The great thickness of the ice-sheet is 
strikingly shown by the height to which some of the higher elevations 
are polished and striated. Thus tho Catskill Mountains rising from the 
broad plain of the Hudson have been ground smooth and striated up to 
near their summits,'or about 3000 feet, so that the ice must have been of 
even greater thickness than that. The White Mountains are ice-worn 
even at a height of 5500 feet. As in Europe, the glacial deposits increase 
in thickness and variety from south to north. The southern limit of the 
unstratified drift lies somewhere in the neighbourhood of the 39th 
parallel of north latitude, and the deposit ranges from the Atlantic 
westward to the meridian of 98°. It spreads, therefore, across Canada, 
and is found over a considerable area of the north-eastern States. It 
rises to a height of 5800 feet among the White Mountains. The absence 
of any true boulder-drift on the Eocky Mountain slopes, where it might 
have been looked for, is remarkable, for these mountains once nourished 
large glaciers, which have left enormous piles of moraine stuff, and have 
strewn many hills with transported erratic blocks. There is likewise 
a tract south-west from Lake Michigan which has escaped the ice-sheets 
that elsewhere have covered the eastern parts of the States with detritus. 
The coarse unstratified drift or boulder-clay boars witness to a general 
southerly transport of material, and, in conjunction with tho striated 
rocks, shows that the great ice-sheet moved from noith to south at least 
as far as about the latitude of Washington. Logan mentions that in some 
parts of Canada tho glacial drift and boulders run in ridges north and 
south, thus corresponding with the general direction of transport, like 
the “ drums ” in Britain. As in Europe, the coarse boulder-clay at the 
base is essentially unfossiliferous. 

2. Champlain , — Under this name have been classed the looke deposits 
or drifts overlying the lower unstratified boulder-clay, and belonging to 
tire period of the melting of the great ice-sheets, when large bodies of 

3 M 2 
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water, discharged across the land, levelled down the heaps of detritus 
that had formed below or in the under part of the ice. The lower por- 
^tions of the Champlain series are, therefore, sometimes unstratified or 
very rudely stratified, while the upper parts are more or less perfectly 
stratified, f owards the eastern coasts, and along the valleys penetrating 
from the sea into the land, these stratified beds are of marine origin, and 
prove that 'during the Champlain period there was a depression of the 
eastern part of Canada and the United States beneath the sea, increasing 
in amount northwards from a few feet in the south of New England (to 
more than 500 feet in Labrador. The marine accumulations are well 
developed in eastern Canada, where they show the following sub- 
divisions ; 

U icr /St. Maui ice and Sorel sands, sand of Montreal ; upper sand 

y and gravel of Beauport ; upper Champlain clay and sand of Vermont 

T wpr of tt'O St. Lawrence and Ottawa , lower shell-sand of Beau- 

' \ port ; lower Champlain clay of Vermont. 

The lower stage, chiefly clays, which rise to a height of 600 feet 
above the sea, includes some in terst ratified beds of siliceous sand, hut 
few boulders. It contains marine organisms, such as Leda truncata, 
Saxicava rugosa, Tellina grcenlandica^ bones of seals, whales, &o. On the 
hanks of the Ottawa, in Gloucester, the clays contain numerous nodule* 
which have been formed round organic bodies, particularly the fisli 
Mallotm vilhms or capeling of the lower St. I^awrence. Dawson alst 
obtained numerous remains of terrestrial marsh plants, grasses, carices 
mosses, and algse. This writer states that about 100 species of marine 
invertebrates have been obtained from the clays of the St. Lawrence 
valley. All except four or five species in the older part of the deposit/ 
are shells of the boreal or Arctic regions of the Atlantic ; and about hal 
are found also in the glacial clays of Britain. The great majority are 
now living in the Gulf of St. Lawrence and on neighbouring coasts, espe 
cially off" Labrador.^ 

Terraces of marine oiigin occur both on the coast and far inland 
On the coast of Maine they appear at heights of 160 to 200 feet, roune 
Lake Champlain at least as high as 300 feet, and at Montreal nearl; 
500 feet above the present level of the sea. In the absence of organi 
remains, however, it is not always possible to distinguish hetweei 
terraces of marine origin marking former sea-margins, and thoBe left b 
the retirement of rivers and lakes. In the Bay of Fundy evidence lia 
been cited by Dawson to prove subsidence, for lie has observed there 
submerged forest of pine and beech lying 25 feet below high-watc 
mark.* 

Inland the stratified parts of the Champlain series have bee 
accumulated on the sides of rivers, and present in great perfection tl 
terrace character already (p. 382) described, llie successive pla 
foiTUB or terraces mark the diminution of the streams. They may 1 
connected also with an intermittent uprise of the land, and are tlu 
analogous to sea-terraces or raised beaches. Each uplift that increase 
the declivity of the rivers would augment their rate of flow, and coi 
sequentl^ their scour, so that they would be unable to reach their o 
flood-plaiils. Such evidenfos of diminution are almost universal amor 

‘ Dawson, Acadian Geology, p. 76. 

* Op. cit. p. 28. 
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the valleys in the'drift-covered parts of North America, as in the similar 
regions of Europe. Sometimes four or five platforms, the highest being 
a hundred feet or more above the present level of the sea, may be seen 
rising above each other, as in the welhknown example of the Connectioutf 
Valley. 

Tlip terraces are not, however, confined to river-valleys, but may bo 
traced round many lakes. Thus in the basin of Lake Huron* deposits of 
fine sand and clay containing fresh-water shells rise to a height of 
40 feet or more above the present level of the water, and run back from 
the shore sometimes for 20 miles. Regular terraces, corresponding to 
former water-levels of the lake, run for miles along the shores at heights 
of 120, 150, and 200 feet. Shingle beaches and mounds or ridges, exactly 
like those now in course of formation along the exposed shores of Lake 
Huron, can bo recognized at heights of 60, 70, and 100 feet. Unfossili- 
ferous terraces occur abundantly on the margin of Lake Supoi ior. At 
one point mentioned by Logan, no fewer than seven of these ancient 
loaches occur at intervals up to a height of 331 feet above the present 
level of the lake.^ The great abundance of terraces of fluviatile, lacus- 
trine, and marine origin led, as already stated, to the use of the term 
“ Terrace Epoch ” as the designation of the time when these remarkable 
topographical features were produced. 

India. — There is abundant evidence that at a late geological period 
glaciers descended from the southern slopes of the Himalaya Mountains 
to a height of less than 3000 feet above the present sea-level. Jiarge 
moraines are found in many valleys of Sikkim and Eastern Nepal be- 
tween 7000 and 8000 feet, and even down to 5000 feet, above sea-level. 
In the Western Himalayas perched blocks are found at 3000 feet, and in 
the Upper Punjaub very large erratics have been observed at still lower 
elevations. No traces of glaciation have been detected in Southern India. 
Besides the physical evidence of refrigeration, the present facies and dis- 
tribution of the floia and fauna on the south side of the Himalaya chain 
suggest the influence of a former cold period.’* 

New Zealand. — The present glaciers of the New Zealand Alps had 
a much greater extension at a recent geological period. According to 
Hr. Haast they descended into the plains, and, on the west side of tho 
island, probably advanced into the sea, for along that coast line their 
moraines now reach tho sea-margin ; huge erratics stand up among the 
waves, and the surf breaks far outside the shore-line, probably upon a 
seaward extension of the moraines.* Captain Hutton, however, points 
out that there is no evidence from the fauna of any general and fcoriouii 
refiigoration of the climate during this glacier period.'* 


Section II.— Recent or Human Period. 

§ 1. General Characters. 

The long succession of Pleistocene ages shaded without abrupt 
change of any kind into what is termed the Humai^ or Reoeaat 

* Geology of Canada^ p. 910 

* Medlicolt and Blanford, Geology ojkindia, p, 580. 

* Geology of Canterhury and Tfefitkwd, S?!. 

* Geology of OtagOf p. 
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Period.^ The Ice Age, or Glacial Period may indeed be said still to 
exist in Europe. The snow-fields and glaciers have disappeared 
from Britain, France, the Vosges, and the Harz, but they still 
'linger among the Pyrenees, remain in larger mass among the Alps, 
and spread over wide areas in northern Scandinavia. This dove- 
tailing or overlapping of geological periods has been the rule from 
the beginning of time, the apparently abrupt transitions in the 
geological record being due to imperfections in the chronicle. 

The last of the long series of geological periods may be sub- 
divided into subordinate sections as follows : 

Histone, up to the present time. 

( Iron, Bronze, and later Stone. 

Neolithic 

Palajolithic. 

The Human Period is above all distinguished by the presence 
and influence of man. It is difficult to determine how far back tbr 
limit of the period should bo placed. The question has often beer 
asked whether man was coeval with the Ice Age. To give ai 
aniver, we must know within what limits the term Ice Age is used 
and to what particular country or district the question refers. Fo 
it is evident that even to-day man is contemporary with the Ici 
Age in the Alpine valleys and in Finmark. There can be no doub 
that he inhabited Europe after the greatest extension of the ict 
He not improbably migrated with the animals that came fron 
warmer climates into this continent during the interglacial interval 
But that he remained when the climate again became cold enoug 
to freeze the rivers and permit an Arctic fauna to roam far sout 
into Europe is proved by the abundance of his flint implements i 
the thick river-gravels, into which they no doubt often fell throug 
holes in the ice as ho was fishing. 

The proofs of the existence of man in former geological porio( 
are not to be sought for in the occurrence of his own bodily remain 
as in the case of other animals. His bones are indeed now and the 
to be found, but in the vast majority of cases his former presence 
revealed by the implements he has left behind him, formed of stoii 
metal, or bone. Many years ago the archaeologists of Denmar 
adopting the subdivisions of the Latin poets, classified the ear 
traces of man in three great divisions — the Stone Age, Bronze A^ 
and Iron Age. There can bo no doubt that, on the whole, this h 
been the general order of succession in Europe, where men us 
stone and bone before they had discovered the use of metal, a 
learnt how to obtain bronze before they knew anything of the meh 
lurgy of iron. Nevertheless, the use of stone long survived t 
intrdauction of bronze and iron. In fact, in many European coi 
tries where metal has been known for many centuries, there t 
districts where stone implements are still employed, or where th 

* See for general information Antiquity of Man, Lubbock’s PrehUtwio Ti> 

Evans' Ancient Stone Implemente, Boyd Dawkins’ Cave Hunting and Early Man 
Brifmn, J. Geikio’s Prehmnn'e Europe. 
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were in use until quite recently. It is obvious also that, as there 
are still barbarous tribes unacquainted with the fabrication of metal, 
the Stone Age is not yet extinct in some parts of the world. In 
this instance we again see how geological periods run into each 
other. The nature or shape of the implement cannot therefore be 
always a very satisfactory proof of antiquity. We mu8t*judge of it 
by the circumstances under which it was found. Erom the fact that 
in north-western Europe the ruder kind of stone weapons occurs in 
what are certainly the older deposits, while others of more highly 
finished workmanship are found in later accumulations, the Stone 
Age has been subdivided into an early or Palaeolithic and a later or 
Neolithic epoch. There can be no doubt, however, that the latter was 



Fig. 427.— rAi.JSOLiTHic Flint Implement. 


in great measure coeval with the age of bronze, and even to some 
extent of iron.^ 

The deposits which contain the history of the Human Period are 
cavern-loam, brick-earth, river-alluvia, lake-bottoms, peat-mosses, 
sand-dunes, loess, and other superficial accumulations. 

Palaeolithic, — Under this term are included those deposits which 
have yielded rudely-worked flints of human workmanship associated 
with the remains of mammalia, some of which are extinct, while 
others no longer live where their remains have been obtained. An 
association of the same mammalian remains under similar conditions, 
hut without traces of man, may be assigned to the same geological 

* The student mfty profitably consult Dr. Arthuf Mitchell’s Past in the Pretent, 
1880, for the warnings it contains as to the danger of deciding upon the antiquity of an 
iniplement merely from its rudeness. 
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period, and be included in the Palaeolithic series. A satisfactory 
chronological classification of the deposits containing the first relics 
of man is perhaps unattainable, for these deposits occur in detached 
areas with no means of determining their physical sequence. To 
assert that a brick-earth is older than a cavern-breccia, because it 
contains soiiie bones which the latter does not, or fails to show-some 
which tlje latter does yield, is too often a conclusion drawn because 
it agrees with preconceptions. 

Bi ver-Alluvia. — Above the present levels of the rivers there 
lie platforms or terraces of alluvium, sometimes to a height of 80 or 
100 feet. These deposits are fragments of the river-gravels and 
loams laid down when the streams flowed at that elevation, and 
therefore before the valleys were widened and deepened to their 
present form. River-action is at the best but slow. To erode the 
valleys to so great a depth beneath the level of the upper alluvia, 
must have demanded a period of many centuries. There can therei 
fore be no doubt of the high antiquity of these deposits. They 
have yielded the remains of many mammals, some of them extinct, 
together with the flint flakes made by man. From the nature and 
structure of some of the high-lying gravels there can be little doubt 
that they were formed at a time when the rivers, then larger than 
now, were liable to be frozen and to be obstructed by large accu- 
mulations of ice. We are thus able to connect the deposits of the 
Human Period with some of the later phases of the Ice Age in the 
west of Europe. 

Brick Earths. — In some regions that have not been below the 
sea for a long period a variable accumulation of loam has formed on 
the surface from the decomposition of the rocks in situ aided by 
the drifting of fine particles by wind and the gentle washing action 
of rain and occasionally of streams. Some of these brick-earths or 
loams are of high antiquity, for they have been buried under fluvi- 
atile deposits, which must have been laid down when the rivers 
flowed far above their present levels. They have yielded traces of 
man associated with bones of extinct mammals. 

Cavern Deposits. — Most calcareous districts abound in 
underground tunnels and caverns which have been dissolved by the 
passage of water from the surface (p. 355). Where these cavities 
have communicated with the outer surface, terrestrial animals, in- 
cluding man himself, have made use of them as places of retreat, or 
have fallen or been washed into them. The floors of some of them 
are covered with a reddish or brownish loam or cave- earth, resulting 
either from the insoluble residue of the rock left behind by tlio 
water that dissolved out the caverns, or from the deposit of the silt 
carried in the water wliich in some cases has certainly flowed through 
them. Very commonly a deposit of stalagmite has formed from the 
drip of the roof above the cave-earth. Hence any organic remains 
which may have found their way to these floors have been sealed up 
and admirably preserved,' 
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The fauna found in Palasolithic deposits is remarkable for a 
mixture of forms from warmer and colder latitudes similar to that 
already noted among the interglacial beds. It has been inferred, 



indeed, that the Palseolithio gravels are themselves^ referable to 
interglacial conditions. On the one hind, we meet with a number 
of living species of warmer habitat, as the lion, hysena, hippo* 
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potamus, lynx, leopard, and caffer cat ; but, on the other hand, the 
great majority of the forms are northern, such as the glutton, 
Arctic fox, reindeer, Norwegian lemming, Arctic lemming, marmot, 
and musk-sheep. With these are associated a number of extinct 
forms, including the Irish elk, Elephas primigenius or mammotli, 
E. antiquus, Hhinoceros megarhinus, B. tiohorhinusy B. leptorhmm, 
and cave-Jjefir. That man was the contemporary of these animals 
is proved by the frequent occurrence of undoubtedly human imple- 
ments formed of roughly chipped flints, &c., associated with their 
bones. Much more rarely portions of human skeletons have been 
recovered from the same deposits. The men of the time appear^to 
have camped in rock-shelters and caves, and to have lived by Ashing 



Fia. 429. — Nbolituio Stone Implement. 


and by hunting the reindeer, bison, horse, mammoth, rhinoceros, 
cave-bear, and other animals. That they were not without some 
kind of culture is shown by the vigorous incised sketches and 
carvings which they have left behind on reindeer antlers, mammoth 
tusks, and other bones, depicting the animals with which they were 
daily familiar. Some of these drawings are especially valuable as 
they represent forms of life long ago extinct, such as the mammoth 
and cave-bear. The men who in Palaeolithic time inhabited the 
caves of Europe must have had much similarity if not actual kinship 
to the modern Eskimos. 

Neolithic. — The deposits whence the history of Neolithic man 
is compiled must vary widely in age. Some of them were no doubt 
contemporaneous with parts of the Palaeolithic series, others with 
the Bronze and Iron series. They consist of cavern deposits, allu- 
vial accumulations, peat-mdfeses, lake-bottoms, pile-dwellings, and 
shell-mounds. 
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The list of mammals, &c., inhabiting Europe during Neolithic 
is distinguished from that of Paleolithic time by the absence of the 
mammoth, woolly rhinoceros, and other extinct types, which appear 
to have meanwhile died out in Europe. The only form now extimit 
which appears to have survived into Neolithic time was the Irish 
elk.* The general assemblage of animals was probably tnuch what it 
has been during the period of history, but with a few form's vdiich have 
disappeared from most of Europe either within or shortly before the 
historic period, such as the reindeer, elk, urus, grizzly bear, brown bear, 
wolf, wild boar, and beaver. But besides these wild animals there are 
remains of domesticated forms introduced by the race which sup- 
planted the Palaeolithic tribes. These are the dog, horse, sheep, goat, 
shorthorn, and hog. It is noteworthy that these domestic forms 
were not parts of the indigenous fauna of Europe. They appear at 
once in the Neolithic deposits, leading to the inference that they were 
• introduced by the human tribes which now migrated, probably from 
Central Asia, into the European continent. These tribes were like- 
wise acquainted with agriculture, for several kinds of grain, as well 
as seeds of fruits, have been found in their lake-dwellings ; and the 
deduction has been drawn from these remains that the plants must 
have been brought from southern Europe or Asia. The arts of spin- 
ning, weaving, and pottery-making were also known to these people. 
Human skeletons and bones belonging to this a^e have been met 
with abundantly in barrows and peat-mosses, and indicate that Neo- 
lithic man was of small stature, with a long or oval skull. . 

The history of the Bronze and Iron Ages in Europe is told in 
great fulness, but belongs more fittingly to the domain of the archae- 
ologist, who claims as his proper field of research the history of man 
upon the globe. The remains from which the record of these ages 
is compiled are objects of human manufacture, graves, cairns, sculp- 
tured stones, &c., and their relative dates have in most cases to be 
decided, not upon geological, but upon archseological grounds. 
When the sequence of human relics can be shown by the order in 
which they have been successively entombed, the inquiry is strictly 
geological, and the reasoning is as logical and trustworthy as in the 
case of any other kind of fossils. Where, on the other hand, as 
so often happens, the question of antiquity has to be decided solely 
by relative finish and artistic character of workmanship, it must be 
left to the experienced antiquary. 


§ 2. Local Development. 

A few examples of the nature of the deposits of the Palseolithic and 
Neolithic series will suffice to show their general nature. 

Britain. — Palaeolithic deposits are absent from the north of England 
and from Scotland. They ocour in the south of England, and notably 
in the valley of the Thames. In that diStriot a series of brick-earths 
^ith intercalated bands of river-gravel, having a united thickness of more 
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than 25 feet, is overlaid by a remarkable bed of clay, loam, and gravel 
(“ loess ” or “ trail ”), three feet or more in thickness, which in its con- 
torted bedding and large angular blocks probably bears witness to its 
hawing been accumulated during a time of floating ice. The strata 
below the glacial deposit have yielded a remarkable number of 
mammalian bones, among which have been found undoubted hujnan 
implements of chipped flint. The number of species amounts to 26, 
which incrude Bhinoceros leptorJdnus, B. tichorliinus, B. megarJiinus, Elephas 
antiquus, E. primigenius, Megaceros Hibernicus, Fclis leo, Hysena crocuta, 
Urms ferox, U. arctos, Ovihos moschatm. Hippopotamus major, and present 
another example of the mingling of northern with sou them, and of 
extinct with still living forms, as well as of species which have long 
disappeared from Britain with others still indigenous. Other ancient 
alluvia, far above the present levels of the rivers, have likewise furnished 
similar evidence that man continued to bo the contemporary in England 
of the northern rhinoceros and mammoth, the reindeer, grizzly bear, 
brown bear, Irish elk, hippopotamus, lion, and hysena. 

The caverns in the Devonian, Carboniferous, and Magnesian limestones 
of England have yielded abundant relics of the same prehistoric fauna, 
with associated traces of Palaeolithic man. In some of these places the 
lowest deposit on the floor contains rude flint implements of the same 
type as those found in the oldest river-gravels, while others of a more 
flnishod kind occur in overlying deposits, whence the inference has been 
drawn that the caverns were first tenanted by a savage race of extreme 
rudeness, and afterwards by men who had made some advance in the 
arts of life. The association of bones shows that when man had for 
a time retired, some of these caves became hymna-dens. Hysena bones 
in great numbers have been found in them, with abundant gnawed bones 
of other animals on which the hymnas preyed. Holes in the limestone 
opening to the surface (sinks, swallow-holes) have likewise become 
receptacles for the remains of many generations of animals which fell 
into them by accident, or crawled into them to die. In a fissure of the 
limestone near Castleton, Derbyshire, from a space measuiing only 25 by 
18 feet, no fewer than 6800 bones, teeth, or fragments of bone were 
obtained, chiefly bison and reindeer, with bears, wolves, foxes, and hares.^ 

France. — It was in the valley of the Somme, near Abbeville, that 
the first observations were made which led the way to the recognition of 
the high antiquity of man upon the earth. That valley has been eroded 
out of the chalk, which rises to a height of from 200 to 300 feet above 
the modern river. Along its sides, far above the present alluvial plain, 
are ancient terraces of gravel and loam, formed at a time when the river 
flowed at higher levels. The lower terrace of gravel, with a covering of 
flood-loam, ranges from 20 to 40 feet thick, while the higher bed is about 
30 feet. Since their formation the Somme has eroded its channel down 
to its present bottom, and may have also diminished in volume, while 
the terraces have, during the interval, here and there suflbred from 
denudation. Flint implements have been obtained from both terraces, 
and in great numbers, associated with bones of mammoth, rhinoceros, 
and other extinct mammals (p. 898). 

The caverns of the Dordogne and other regions in the south of Franco 
have yielded* abundant and "Varied evidence of the coexistence of man 

* Boyd Dawkins, Early Man in Britain, p. 188. 
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with the reindeer and other animals either wholly extinct or no longer 
indigenous. So numerous in particular are the reindeer remains, and 
so intimate the association of traces of man with them, that the term 
« Keindeer period ” has been proposed for the section of prehistoric time 
to which these interesting relics belong. The art displayed in the 
implements found in the caverns has been supposed to indicate a con- 
siderable advance on that of the chipped flints of the Semme. Some 
of the pictures of reindeer and mammoths, incised on bone's of these 
animals, are singularly spirited (Fig. 428). 

Switzerland.— The lakes of Switzerland, as well as those of most 
other countries in Europe, have yielded in considerable numbers the 
relics of Neolithic man. Dwellings constructed of piles were built in the 
water out of arrow-shot from the shore. Partly from destruction by fire, 
partly from successive reconstructions, the bottom of the water at these 
places is strewn with a thick accumulation of debris, from which vast num- 
bers of relics of the old population have been recovered, revealing much of 
• their mode of life.^ Some of these settlements probably date far back be- 
yond the beginning of the historic period. Others belong to the Bronze, 
and to the Iron Age. But the same site would no doubt be used for many 
generations, so that successive layers of relics of progressively later age 
would be deposited on the lake-bottom. It is believed that in some cases 
the lacustrine dwellings were still used in the first century of our era. 

Denmark. — The shell-mounds (Kjokken-mbdding)^ from three to ten 
feet high, and sometimes 1000 feet long, heaped up on various parts of 
the Danish coast-line, mark settlements of the Neolithic age. They aie 
made up of refuse, chiefly shells of mussels, cockles, oysters, and peri- 
winkles, mingled with bones of the herring, cod, eel, flounder, great auk, 
wild duck, goose, wild swan, capercailzie, stag, roe, wild boar, urus, lynx, 
wolf, wild cat, bear, seal, porpoise, dog, &c., with human tools of stone, 
bone, loam, or wood, fragments of rude pottery, charcoal, and cinders. 

The Danish peat-mosses have likewise furnished relics of the early 
human races in that region. They are from 20 to 30 feet thick, the 
lower portion containing remains of Scotch fir {Pinus sylvesfris) and 
Neolithic implements. This tree has never been indigenous in the 
country within the historic period. A higher layer of the peat contains 
remains of the common oak with bronze implements, while at the top 
come the beech tree and weapons of iron. 

North America. — Prehistoric deposits are essentially the same on 
both sides of the Atlantic. In North America, as in Europe, no very 
definite lines can be drawn within which they should be confined. 
They cannot be sharply separated from the Champlain series on the 
one hand, nor from modem accumulations on the other. Besides the 
mai'shes, peat-bogs, and other organic deposits which belong to an earlj' 
period in the human occupation of America, some of the younger alluvia 
of the river- vallej s and lakes can no doubt claim a high antiquity, though 
they have not supplied the same copious evidence of early man which 
gives BO much interest to the corresponding European formations. Heaps 
of shells of edible species, like those of Denmark, occur on the coasts of 
Nova Scotia, Maine, &o. The large mounds of artificial origin in the 
Mississippi valley have excited much attention. The early’ archaeology 
of these regions has still to be explored. 

’ Keller’s Lale Dwellings 0/ Swiherhnd. 
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BOOK VTI. 

PHYSIOGRAPHICAL GEOLOGY. 

An investigation of tlio geological history of a country involves 
two distinct lines of enquiry. We may first consider the nature and 
arrangement of the rocks that underlie the surface, with a view to™ 
ascertaining from them the successive changes in physical geography 
and in plant and animal life which they chronicle. But besides the 
story of the rocks we may try to trace that of the surface itself — the 
origin and vicissitudes of the mountains and plains, valleys and ravines, 
peaks, passes, and lake-basins which have been formed out of the 
rocks. The two enquiries traced backward merge into each other ; 
but they become more and more distinct as they are pursued towards 
later times. It is obvious, for instance, that a mass of marine lime- 
stone which rises into groups of hills, trenched by river-gorges and 
traversed by valleys, presents two sharply contrasted pictures to 
the mind. Looked at from tlie side of its origin, the rock brings 
before us a sea-bottom over uhich the relics of generations of a 
luxuriant marine calcareous fauna accumulated. We may be able to 
trace every bed, to mark with precision its organic contents, and to 
establisli the zoological succession of which these superimposed sea- 
bottoms are the records. But we may be quite unable to explain 
how such sea-formed limestone came to stand as it now does, here 
towering into hills and there sinking into valleys. The rocks 
and their contents form one subject of study ; the history of their 
present scenery forms another. 

The branch of geological enquiry which deals with the evolution 
of the existing contours of the dry land is termed Physiographical 
Geology. To be able to pursue it profitably, some acquaintance with 
all the other branches of the science is requisite. Hence its con- 
sideration has been reserved for this final division of the present work ; 
but only a rapid summary can be attempted here. 

At the outset one or two fundamental facts may be stated. It is 
evident that the materials of the greater part of the dry land have 
been laid down upon the fioor of the sea. That they now not only 
rise aboye the sea-level, but sweep upwards into the crests of lofty 
mountains, can only be explained by displacement. Thus the 
land owes its existence mainly to upheaval of the terrestrial crust. 
The same sedimentary materials which demonstrate the fact of dis- 
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placement, afford an indication of its nature and amount. Having 
been laid down in wide sheets on the sea-bottom, they must have 
been originally, on the whole, level or at least only gently inclined. 
Any serious departure from liis original position must therefore be 
the effect of displacement, so that stratification forms a kind of datum- 
line’from which such effects may be measured. 

Further, it is not less apparent that the sedimentary formations, 
besides having suffered from disturbance of the crust, have under- 
gone extensive denudation. Even in tracts where they remain 
horizontal, they have been carved into Avide valleys. Their detached 
outliers stand out upon the plains as memorials of what has been 
removed. Where on the other hand they have been tlirown into 
inclined positions, the truncation of their strata at the surface points 
to the same universal degradation. Here again the lines of stratifi- 
^ cation may be used as datum-lines to measure approximately the 
amount of rook which has been w'orn away. 

While, therefore, it is true that, taken as a whole, the dry land 
of the globe owes its existence to upheaval, it is not less true that 
its present contours are due mainly to erosion. These two antago- 
nistic forms of geological energy have been at work from the earliest 
times, and the existing land with all its varied scenery is the result 
of their combined operation. Each has had its own characteristic 
task. Upheaval has, as it were, raised the rough block of marble, but 
erosion has carved that block into the graceful statue. 

The very rocks of which the land is built up bear witness to this 
intimate co-operation of hypogene and epigene agency. The younger 
stratified formations have been to a largo extent derived from the 
waste of the older, the same mineral ingredients being used over and 
over again. This could not have happened but for repeated uplifts 
whereby the sedimentary accumulations of the sea-floor were brought 
within reach of the denuding agents. Moreover, the internal 
characters of these formations point unmistakably to deposition in 
comparatively shallow water. Their abundant intercalations of fine 
and coarse materials, their constant variety of mineral composition, 
their sun-cracks, ripple-marks, rain-pittings, and Avorm-tracks, their 
numerous unconformabilities and traces of terrestrial surfaces, together 
with the prevalent facies of their organic contents, combine to de- 
monstrate that the main mass of the sedimentary rocks of the earth’s 
crust was accumulated close to land, and that no trace of really 
abysmal deposits is to be found among them. From these considera- 
tions we are led up to the conclusion that the present continental 
areas must have been terrestrial regions of the earth’s surface from a 
remote geological period. Subject to repeated oscillations, so that 
one tract after another has disappeared and reappeared from beneath 
the sea, the continents, though constantly varying in shape and size, 
have yet maintained their individuality. We may infer likewise 
that the existing ocean basins have prdbably always been the great 
depressions of the earth’s surface. 
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Geologists are now generally agreed that it is mainly to the 
effects of the secular contraction of our planet that the deformations 
and dislocations of ihe terrestrial crust are to be traced. The cool 
outer shell has sunk down upon the more rapidly contracting hot 
nucleus, and the enormous lateral compression thereby produced has 
thrown the crust into undulations, and even into the most complicated 
corrugations.' Hence in the places where the crust has yielded to 
the pressure it must have been thickened, being folded or pushed 
over itself, or being thrown into double bulges, one portion of which 
rises into the air, while the corresponding portion descends into the 
interior. Mr. Fisher contends that this downward bulging of the 
lighter materials of the crust into a heavier substratum underneath 
the great mountain-uplifts of the surface is indicated by the observed 
diminution in the normal rate of augmentation of earth-temperature 
beneath mountains,^ and by the lessened deflection of the plumb-line^ 
in the same regions. 

The close connection between upheaval and denudation on the 
one hand and depression and deposition on the other has often been 
remarked, and striking examples of it have been gathered from all 
parts of the world. It is a familiar fact that along the central and 
highest parts of a mountain chain, the oldest strata have been laid 
bare after the removal of an enormous thickness of later deposits. 
The same region still remains high ground, even after prolonged 
denudation. Again, in areas where thick accumulations of sedi- 
mentary material have taken place there has always been contem- 
poraneous subsidence. So close and constant is this relationship as 
to have suggested the belief that denudation by unloading the 
crust allows it to rise, while deposition by loading it causes it to 
sink (anie^ p. 287).'’ 

It is evident that in the results of terrestrial contraction on 
the surface of the whole planet, subsidence must always have been 
in excess of upheaval, that in fact upheaval has only occurred 
locally over areas where portions of the crust have been ridged up 
by the enormous tangential thrust of adjacent subsiding regions. 
The tracts which have thus been as it were squeezed out under the 
strain of contraction have been neaker parts of the crust and have 
usually been made use of again and again during geological time. 
They lorm the terrestrial regions of the earth’s surface. Thus, the 
continents as wo now find them are the result of many successive 
uplifts, corresponding probably to concomitant depressions of the 

’ While those pages are passing through the press, the Rev. 0. Fisher has published 
an able volume on the “ Physics of the Eartli’s Crust," in which he endeavours to show 
that the secular contraction of a solid globe through mere cooling will not account for 
the observed phenomena ; and he re states his argument for the existence of a fluid sub- 
stratum between the crust and the nucleus. See ante, p. 53. 

* (h. cit. chap. xii. The rate observed in the Mont Cenis and Mont St. Gothard 
Tunnels was about 1® Fahr. for every 100 feet, or only about half the usujd rate. 

* This belief has in recent j eaw been forcibly urged by American geologists who 
have studied the structure of the Western Territories. See especially the reports of 
Mr. Glaience King, Major Powell, and Captain Dutton. 
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ocean bed. In the long process of contraction the earth has not con- 
tracted uniformly and eq^uably. There have been no doubt vast periods 
during which no appreciable or only excessively gradual movements 
took place ; but there have probably also been intervals when the accu- 
mulated strain on the crust found relief in more or less rap^d collapse. 

Tlife general result of such terrestrial disturbances h^ been to 
throw the crust of the earth into wave-like undulations. la some 
cases a wide area has been uphcaved as a broad low arch with little 
disturbance of the original level stratification of its component rocks. 
More usually the undulations have been impressed as sensible de- 
formations of the crust, varying in magnitude from the gentlest 
appreciable roll up to mountainous crests of complicated plication, 
inversion, and fracture. As a rule the undulations have been linear, 
hut their direction has varied from time to time, having been deter- 
mined at right angles, or approximately so, to tlie trend of the 
litteral pressure that produced them. 

Considered with reference to their mode of production, the 
loading contours of a land-surface may be grouped as follows : — 
1. Those which are due more or less directly to disturbance of the 
crust. 2. Those which have been formed by volcanic action. 
3. Those which are the result of denudation. 

1. Terrestrial Features due more or less directly 
to Disturbance of the Crust. — In some regions large areas 
of stratified rocks have been raised up with so little trace of curva- 
ture that they seem to the eye to extend in horizontal sheets as 
wide plains or table-lands. If however these areas can be followed 
sufficiently far, the flat strata are eventually found to curve down 
slowly or rapidly, or to be truncated by dislocations. In an elevated 
region of this kind, the general level of the ground corresponds on 
the whole with the planes of stratification of the rocks. Vast regions 
of Western America, wliere Cretaceous and later strata extend in 
nearly horizontal sheets for many thousands of square miles at 
heights of 4000 feet or more above the sea, may be taken as 
illustrations of this structure. 

As a rule, curvature is more or less distinctly traceable in every 
region of uplifted rocks. Various types of flexure may be noticed, 
of which the following are some of the more important. 

(a.) Monoclind Flexures (p. 510). — These occur most markedly in 
broad plateau regions and on the flanks of large broad uplifts, as in 
the table-lands of Utah, Wyoming, &c. They are frequently re- 
placed by faults, of which indeed they may be regarded as an 
incipient stage (p. 626). 

(6.) Symmetrical Flexures, where the strata are inclined on the 
two sides of the axis at the same or nearly the same angle, may 
be low gentle undulations or may increase in steepness till they 
become short sharp curves. Admirable illustrations of different 
degrees of indination may be seen in the Ange of the Jura and the 
A^ppalachians,^ where the influence of this structure of the rocks on 
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external scenery may be instructively studied. In many instances 
each anticline forms a long ridge, and each syncline runs as a corre- 
sponding and parallel valley. It will usually be observed, however, 
that the surface of the ground does not strictly conform for more 
than a short distance to the surface of any one bed; but that, on 
the contrary, it passes across the edges of successive beds^ “as in 
Fig. 430. This relation— so striking a proof of the extent to which 
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Fig 430.— Symmetrical Flexures of Suiss Jura. 

(The ridges coinciding with anticlines and the valleys with synclinoa ) 


the surface of the land has suffered from denudation— may be fol- 
lowed through successive phases until the original superficial contours 
are exactly reversed, the ridges running along the lines of syncline 
and the valleys along the lines of anticline (Figs. 337, 338). Among 
the older rocts of the earth’s crust which have been exposed alike to 
curvature and prolonged denudation, this reversal may be considered 
to be the rule rather than the exception. We may suppose that 
the tension of curvature produced an actual rupture of the crest of 
an anticline along which the denuding agents might operate. 

The Uinta type is a variety of this structure seen to great per- 
fection in the Uinta Mountains of Wyoming and Utah, it consists 
of a broad flattened flexure from which the strata descend steeply or 
vertically into the low grounds, where they quickly resume their 
horizontality. In the Uinta Mountains the flat arch has a lengtli 
of upwards of 150 .and a breadth of about 50 miles, and exposes a 
vast deeply trenched plateau with an average height of 10,000 to 
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Fig. 431.— Uinta Type op Flexure. 
a, Pal«eozoic rocks ; 6, Mesozoic ; o, Tertiary ; /, fault. 


11,000 feet above the sea, and 5000 to 6000 feet above the plains 
on either side. This elevated region consists of nearly level ancient 
Palaeozoic rocks, which plunge steeply below the Secondary and 
Tertiary deposits that have been tilted by the uplift (Fig. 431). 
Powell believes that a depth of not less than three and a half miles 
of strata* has been removed by denudation from the top of the 
arch.' In some places the line of maximum flexure at the side oi 
the nplift has given way, and the resulting fault has at one point a 
vertical displacement of 20,000 feet. 

* Oeolog^ af Uinta Mountainf^ p. 201. There is in this work a suggestive discussion 
of types of mountain structure. Bee also Clarence King’s Report on Otology of iOih 
ParaM vol. i. 
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Another variety of mor^ complex Structure may be termed the 
from Its singularly clear development in the Park region 
of Colorado. In this type an axis of ancient crystalline rocks-- 
granites, gneisses, &c.— has been as it were pushed through the* 
flexure, or the younger strata have been bent sharply ovep it so that 
after vast denudation their truncated ends stand up vertically along 
the flanks of the uplifted nucleus of older rocks (Fig. 432). • 

There may be only one dominant flexure, as in the case of the 



Fig. 432.— Pabk Type op Flexube. 
rt, Crystallmo rocks ; h, Mesozoic rocks 


X^inta Mountains, the long axial line of which is truncated at the 
ends by lines of flexure nearly at right angles to it. More usually 
numerous folds run approximately parallel to each other as in the 
Jura and Appalachian chains. Not infrequently some of them die 
out or coalesce. Their axes are seldom perfectly straight lines. 

(o.) Unsymmtricdl Flexures, where one side of the fold is much 
steeper than the other, but where they are still inclined in opposite 
directions, occur in tracts of considerable disturbance. The steep 
sides look away from the area of maximum disturbance, and are 
more sharply inclined as they approach it until the flexures become 
inverted. Instructive examples of this structure are presented by 
the Jura Mountains and the Appalachian chain. In these tracts it 
is observable that in proportion as the flexures increase in angle of 
inclination they become narrower and closer together, while, on the 
other hand, as they diminish into symmetrical forms, they become 
broader, flatter, and wider apart, till they disappear (Figs. 239,433). 

Chaox DU Nkar Lark 
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Fig. 433. — Section acboss Westebn Pabt of Jura Mountains. 

(After P. Ohoflfat, A. Heim, Mechanism, Gehirgsb. PI. xiii.) 

(d.) Reversed Flexures, where the strata have been folded over 
in such a way that on both sides of the axis of curvature they dip 
in the same direction, occur chiefly in districts of the most intense 
plication, such as a great mountain chain like the Alps. The incli- 
nation, as before, is for the most part towards the region of maximum 
disturbance, and the flexures are often so rapid that after denudation 
of the tops of the arches the strata are isoclinal, or appear to bo 
dipping all in the same direction (p. 518). A gradation can be 
traced thtough the three last-named Kinds of flexure. The inverted 
or reversed type is found where the crumpling of the crust has been 
gi’eatest. Away from the area of maximum disturbance the folds 
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pass into the uusymmetrical type, then with gradually lessening 
slopes into the symmetrical, finally widening out and flattening 
jinto the plains. If we bisect the flexures in a section of such a 
plicated region we find that the lines of bisection or “axis-planes” 
are vertical in the symmetrical folds, and gradually incline towards 
the more plicated ground at lessening angles.^ 

Frabtures not infrequently occur along the axes of unsymraetrical 
and inverted flexures, the strata having snapped under the great 
tension, and one side (in the case of inverted flexures, usually the 
upper side) having been pushed over the other, sometimes with a 
vertical displacement of several thousand feet. It is along or 
parallel to the axes of plication, and therefore coincident with the 
general strike, that the great faults of a plicated region occur. As 
a rule dislocations are more easily traced among low grounds than 
among the mountains. One of the most remarkable and important 
faults in Europe, for example, is that which bounds the southern edge 
of the Belgian coal-field (p. 746). It can be traced across Belgium, 
has recently been detected in the Boulonnais, and may not impro- 
bably run beneath the Secondary and Tertiary rocks of the south of 
England. It is a remarkable fact that faults which have a vertical 
displacement of many thousands of feet produce little or no effect 
upon the surface. The great Belgian fault is crossed by the valleys 
of the Meuse and other northerly flowing streams. Yet so indis- 
tinctly is it marked in the Meuse valley that no one w'ould suspect 
its existence from any peculiarity in the general form of the ground, 
and even an experienced geologist, until he had learned the structure 
of the district, would scarcely detect any fault at all. 

(e) Alpine Type of Mountain Structwre , — It is along a great 
mountain chain like the Alps that the most colossal crumplings of 
the terrestrial crust are to be seen. In approaching such a chain 
one or more minor ridges may be observed running on the whole 
parallel with it, as the Jura ridges flank the north side of the Alps 
and the sub-Himalayan ridges follow the southern base of the Hima- 
layas. On the outer side of these ridges the strata may be flat or 
gently inclined. At first they undulate in broad gentle folds; hut 
traced towards the mountains these folds become sharper and closer, 
their shorter sides fronting the plains, their longer slopes dipping 
in the opposite direction. This inward dip is often traceable along 
the flanks of the main chain of mountains, younger rocks seeming 
to underlie others of much older date. Along the north front of 
the Alps, for instance, the red molasse is overlaid by Eocene and 
older formations. The inversions increase in magnitude till they 
reach such colossal dimensions as the double fold of the Glarniscli, 
where Triassic, Jurassic, and Cretaceous rocks have been thrown 
over above the Eocene flysch and nuramulitic limestone (p. 518). 
In such TfiBt crumplings it may happen that portions of older strata 
are caught in the folds of later formations, and some care may be 

‘ H. D. !Roger», Tran$, Roy. Soc, Edin. xxi. p. 431. 
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required to discriminate the enclosure from the rocks of which it 
appears to form an integral and original part. Some of the 
recorded examples of fossils of an older zone occurring by them- 
selves in a much younger group of plicated rocks may be thus* 
accounted for. 

Tire inward dip and consequent inversion traceable tqwards the 
centre of a mountain chain lead up to the fan-shaped structure 
(p. 519), where the oldest rocks of a series occupy the centre and 
overlie younger masses which plunge steeply under them. Classical 
examples of this structure occur in the Alps (Mont Blanc, St. 
Gothard), where crystalline rocks such as granite, gneiss, and schist, 
the oldest masses of the chain, have been ridged up into the central 
and liighest peaks. Along these tracts denudation has been of 
course enormous, for the appearance of the granitic rocks at the 
surface has been brought about, not by actual extrusion into the 
air, but by prolonged erosion, which in these higher regions, where 
many forms of subaerial waste reach their most vigorous phase, has 
removed the vast overarching cover of younger rocks under which 
the crystalline nucleus lay buried. 

With the crumpling and fracture of rocks in mountain-making, 
the hot springs must oe connected, which so frequently rise along 
the flanks of a mountain chain. A further relation is to be traced 
between these movements and the opening of volcanic vents either 
along the chain or parallel to it, as in the Andes and other prominent 
riflges of the crust. Elevation, by diminishing the pressure on tlie 
parts beneath the upraised tracts, may permit them to assume a 
liquid condition and to rise within reach of the surface, when, driven 
upwards by the expansion of superheated vapours, they are ejected 
in the form of lava or ashes. Mr. Fisher supposes that the lower 
half of the double bulge of the crust in a mountain, by being de- 
pressed into a lower region, may be melted off, giving rise to 
siliceous lavas which rise before the deeper basaltic magma begins 
to be erupted. 
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Fig. 434, — Seotiox of a Mountain Chain shotmng tvo Pkihods of Upheaval 

A mountain chain may be the result of one movement, but pro- 
bably in most cases is due to a long succession of such movements. 
Formed on a line of weakness in the crust, it has again and again 
given relief from the strain of compression by undergoing fresh 
crumpling and upheaval. The successive stages of uplift are usually 
uot diflScult to trace. The chief guide is supplied by unconform- 
abUity (p. 599). Let us suppose, for example, that a mountain range 
(Fig, 4o4) consists of upraised Lower Silurian rocks (<»), upon the 
iiptumed and denuded edges of which the Carboniferous Lime- 
stone (J) h) lies transgressively. The original upheaval of tbftt range 
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must have' taken place between the Lower Silurian and the Car- 
boniferous Limestone periods. If, in following the range along its 
course, we find the Carboniferous Limestone also highly inclined and 
'covered unconformably by the Upper Coal-measures (o c), we should 
know that^a second uplift of that portion of the ground had taken 
place between the time of the Limestone and that of the ’Upper 
Coal-measures. Moreover, as the Coal-measures were laid down 
below the sea-level, a third uplift has subsequently occurred whereby 
they were raised into dry land. By this simple and obvious. kind 
of evidence the relative ages of different mountain chains may be 
compared. In most great mountain chains, however, the rocks have 
been so intensely crumpled, and even inverted, that much labour 
may be required before their true relations can be determined. 

The Alps offer an instructive example of a great mountain system 
formed by repeated movements during a long succession of geolo- 
gical periods. The central portions of the chain consist of gneiss, 
schists, granite, and other crystalline rocks, partly referable to the 
Archaean series, but some of which appear to be metamorphosed 
Palaeozoic, Secondary, and even older Tertiary deposits. It would 
appear that the first outlines of the Alps were traced out even in 
Achaean times, and that after submergence, and the deposit of 
Palaeozoic formations along their flanks, if not over most of their 
site, they were re-elevated into land. From the relations of the 
Mesozoic rocks to each other, we may infer that several renewed 
uplifts after successive denudations took place before the beginning 
of Tertiary times ; but without any general and extensive plication. 
A large part of the range was certainly submerged during the 
Eocene period under the waters of that wide sea which spread 
across the centre of the Old World, and in which the nummulitic 
limestone and flysch were deposited. But after that period the 
grand upheaval took place to which the present magnitude of the 
mountains is chiefly due. The older Tertiary rocks, previously 
horizontal under the sea, were raised up into land, together with 
the older formations of the chain, and were crumpled, dislocated, and 
inverted. So intense was the compression to which the Eocene clays 
and sands were subjected that they were converted into hard and 
even somewhat crystalline rocks. It is strange to reflect that the 
enduring materials out of which so many of the mountains, clitfs, and 
pinnacles of the Alps have been formed are of no higher geological 
antiquity than the London clay and other soft Eocene deposits ol 
the south of England. At a later stage of Tertiary time renewed 
disturbance led to the destruction of the lakes in which the molasse 
had accumulated, and their thick sediments were thrust up into 
large broken mountain masses, such as the Righi, Rossberg,* and 
other prominent heights along the northern flank of the Alps 
Since tnat great movement no paroxysm seems to have affected the 
Alpine region except the*earthquakes, which from time to time show 
the process of mountain-making to be only suspended or still slowly 
in progress. 
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The gradual evolution of a continent during a long succession of 
geological periods has been admirably worked out for North America 
by Dana, Dawson, Dutton, Gilbert, Hayden, King, Newberry, Powell, 
and others. The general character of the structure is extreme sio^ 
plicity, as compared with that of the Old World. In the Kocky 
Moiftrtain region, for example, while the PalsBozoic fofmations lie 
unconformably upon the Archsean gneiss, there is, accordihg^to King, 
a regular conformable sequence from the lowest Palaeozoic to the 
Jurassic rocks. During the enormous interval of time represented 
by these massive formations what is now the axis of the continent 
remained undisturbed save by a gentle and protracted subsidence. In 
the great depression thus produced all the ralseozoic and a great part 
of the Mesozoic rocks were accumulated. At the close of the 
Jurassic period the first great upheavals took place. Two lofty ranges 
of mountains, — the Sierra Nevada (now with summits more than 
14,000 feet high) and the Wahsatch,— 400 miles apart, were pushed 
up from the great subsiding area. These movements were followed 
by a prolonged subsidence, during which Cretaceous sediments 
accumulated over the Eocky Mountain region to a depth of 9000 
feet or more. Then came another vast uplift, whereby the Cretaceous 
sediments were elevated into the crests of the mountains, and a 
parallel coast-range was formed fronting the Pacific. Intense meta- 
morphism of the Cretaceous rocks is stated to have taken place. The 
Kocky Mountains, with the elevated table-land from which they rise, 
now perinanently raised above the sea, were gradually elevated 
to their present height. Vast lakes existed among them, in which, 
as in the Tertiary basins of the Alps, enormous masses of sediment 
accumulated. The slopes of the land were clothed with an abundant 
vegetation, in which we may trace the ancestors of many of the 
living trees of North America. One of the most striking features 
in the later phases of this history was the outpouring of great floods 
of trachyte, basalt, and other lavas from many points and Assures 
over a vast space of the Rocky Mountains and the tracts lying to 
the west. In the Snake River region alone the basalts have a depth 
of 700 to 1000 feet, over an area 300 miles in breadth. 

These examples show that the elevation of mountains, like that of 
continents, has been occasional, and, so to speak, paroxysmal. Long 
intervals elapsed when a slow subsidence took place, but at last a 
l)oint was reached when the descending crust, unable any longer to 
withstand the accumulated lateral pressure, was forced to find relief 
by rising into mountain ridges. With this effort the eleyatory 
movements ceased. They were followed either by a stationary 
period, or more usually by a renewal of the padual depression, until 
emtually relief was again obtained by upheaval, sometimes along 
new lines, but often on those which had previously been used. The 
intricate crumpling and gigantic inversions of a great mountain 
chain naturally suggest that the movements which caused th^'dis- 
turbances of the strata were sudden and violent. And this inference 
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may in most cases be correct. It is not so easy, however, to demon- 
strate that a disturbance was rapd as to prove that it must have been 
slow. That some uplifts resulting in the rise of important mountain 
fanges have been dmost insensibly brought about, can be shown 
from the operation of rivers in the regions affected. Thus th^ rise 
of the Uint^Ei Mountains has been so quiet, that the Green River, 
which flowed across the site of the range, has not been deflected, but 
has actually been able to deepen its canon as fast as the mountains 
have been pushed upward.^ The Pliocene accumulations along^the 
southern flanks of the Himalayas show that the rivers still run in 
the same lines as they occupied before the last gigantic upheaval of 
the chain (p. 879). 

2. Terrestrial Features due to Volcanic Action. — The 
two types of volcanic eruptions described in Book III. Part I, give 
rise to two very distinct types of scenery. The ordinary volcanic 
vent leads to the piling up of a conical mass of erupted materials 
round the orifice. In its simplest form the cone is of small size and 
has been formed by the discharges from a single funnel, like many of 
the tuff and cinder cones of Auvergne, the Eifel, and the Bay of 
Naples. Every degree of divergence from this simplicity may be 
traced, however, till we reach a colossal mountain like Etna, wherein, 
though the conical form is still retained, eruptions have proceeded 
from so many lateral vents that the main cone is loaded with minor 
volcanic hills. Denudation as well as explosion comes into play; 
deep and wide valleys, worn down the slopes, serve as channels lor 
successive floods of lava or of water and volcanic mud. On the other 
hand the type of fissure-eruption in which the lava, instead of issuing 
from a central vent, has welled upward from many parallel or con- 
nected fissures, leads to the formation of wide lava-plains composed of 
successive level sheets of lava. By subsequent denudation these 
plains are trenched by valleys, and along their margin are cut into 
escarpments with isolated blocks or outliers. They thus become great 
plateaux or table-lands like those of north-west Europe, the Deccan, 
and Abyssinia (pp. 256, 565). 

The forms assumed by volcanic masses of older Tertiary and still 
earlier geological date are in the main due not to their original 
contours, but to denudation. The rocks, being commonly harder 
than those among which they lie, stand out prominently, and oftei) 
iu course of time and in virtue of their mode of weathering, assuinf 
a conical form, which, however, has obviously no relation to that oi 
the original volcano. Eminences formed after the type of the Heiir} 
Mountain (p. 546) owe their dome-shape to the subterranean effusioi 
of erupted lava, out the superficial irregularities of contour in tin 
koines must be ascribed to denudation. 

* Powell’s Geology c/ the Uinta Mountains, in the Reporls of U. 8. Geographic^ 
and Oeoiogioal Survey, Moeky Mountain Region, 1876. The same conclusion is oraw 
by Gilbert from the structure of tjie Wuhsatch Mountains. See his admirable essay o 
** Land SculpUire," in his Geology of the Henry Mountains, published iu same series < 
Eeports, 1877, 
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3. Terrestrial Features due to Denudation. — ^The general 
results of denudation have been discussed in Book HI. Part II. sect. ii. 
Every portion of the land, as soon as it rises above the sea-level, is 
attacked by denuding agents. Hence the older a terrestrial surfilce 
the more may it be expected to show the results of the operation of 
thbSe agents. We have already seen how comparatively rapid are the 
processes of subaerial waste (p. 444). It is accordingly evident that * 
the present contours of the land cannot be expected to reveal any trace 
whatever of the early terrestrial surfaces of the globe. The most 
recent mountain chains and volcanoes may, indeed, retain more or 
less markedly their original superficial outlines; but these must 
be more and and more effaced in proportion to their geological 
antiquity. 

The fundamental law in the erosion of the terrestrial surfaces 
is that harder rocks resist decay more, while softer rocks resist it less. 
The former consequently are left projecting, while the latter are 
worn down. The terms “ hard ” and “ soft ” are used here in the sense 
of being less easily and more easily abraded, though every rock suffers 
in some measure. If, therefore, a perfectly level surface, composed 
of rocks exceedingly unequal in power of resistance, were to be raised 
above the sea, and to be exposed to the action of weathering, it 
would eventually be carved into a system of ridges and valleys. The 
eminences would be determined by the position of the harder rocks, 
the depressions by the site of the softer. Every region of Mesozoic 
or Palaeozoic rocks affords ample illustration of this result. The hills 
and prominent ridges are found to be where they are, not because 
they have been specially upheaved, but because they are composed 
of more durable materials, or because by the disposition of the 
original drainage lines they have been less eroded than the valleys. 

In this marvellous process of land-sculpture we have to consider 
on the one hand the agents and combinations of agents which are 
at work, and on the other the varying powers of resistance arising 
from declivity, composition, and structure of the materials on which 
these agents act. The forces or conditions required in denudation — 
air, aridity, rain,- springs, frost, rivers, glaciers, the sea, plant and 
animal life — have been described in Book HI. Part II. Every country 
and climate must obviously have its own combination of ero^ve 
activities. The decay of the surface in Egypt or Arizona arises 
from a different group of forces from that which can be seen in the 
west of Europe or in New England. 

In tracing the sculpture of the land we are soon led to perceive 
the powerful influence of the angle of slope of the ground upon 
the rale of erosion. This rate decreases as the angle lessens, till on 
level plains it reaches its minimum. Other things being equal a 
steep mountain ridge will be more deeply eroded than one of the 
same elevation which rises gradually out of the plains. Hence 
the declivity of the ground at its fivst elevation into land must 
have had an important bearing upon the subsequent erosion of the 
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slopes. It is important to observe that the depressions into which 
the first rain gathered on the surface of the newly upraised land 
would in most cases become the permanent lines of drainage. They 
wokild be continually deepened as the water coursed in them, so that 
unless where subterranean disturbance came into play, or wlxere the 
channels were’ obstructed by landslips or otherwise, the streams would 
be unable, td quit the channels they had once chosen. The per- 
manence of drainage-lines is one of the most remarkable features 
in the geological history of the continents. The main valleys of, a 
country are usually among the oldest parts of its topography. As 
they are widened and deepened the ground between them may be 
left projecting into high ridges and even prominent isolated hills. 

A chief element in the progress of land-sculpture is geological 
structure — the character, arrangement, and composition of the rocks 
and the manner in which each variety yields to the attacks of the 
denuding agents. Besides the general relations of the so-called 
hard rocks to resulting prominences, and of soft rocks to depressions, 
the broader geotectonic characters have had a dominant influence 
upon the evolution of terrestrial contours. As illustrations of this 
influence, reference may be made to the marked difference between 
the scenery of districts composed of stratified sedimentary rocks, and 
that of areas of massive eruptive rocks such as granite. In the 
former case, bedding and joints furnish divisional lines, the guiding 
influence of which upon the external forms of the mountains is 
everywhere traceable. In the case of eruptive masses the rock is 
split open along joints only, which mainly determine the shapes of 
crest, cliff, and corry. 

Bedding produces a distinct type of scenery which can be traced 
from the sides of a mere brook up into tall sea-cliffs or into lofty 
mountain groups. Moreover, much of the ultimate character of the 
scenery depends upon whether the strata have been left undis- 
turbed ; for the position of the bedding, whether flat, inclined, vertical, 
or contorted, largely determines the nature of the surface. The 
most characteristic scenery formed by stratified rocks is undoubtedly 
where the bedding is horizontal, or nearly so, and the strata are 
massive. A mountain constructed of such materials appears as 
a colossal pyramid^ the level lines of stratification looking like 
gigantic courses of masonry. Joints and faults traversing the 
bedding alloiv it to be cleft into blocks and deep chasms that 
heighten the resemblance to ruined architecture. Probably the 
most marvellous illustrations of these results are to be found in the 
Western Territories of the United States. The vast table-lands of 
Colorado in particular offer a singularly impressive picture of the 
effects of mere subaerial erosion on undisturbed and nearly level 
strata (see. frontispiece). Systems of stream-courses and valleys, 
river gorges, unexampled elsewhere in the world for depth and 
length, vast winding lines o^ escarpment, like ranges of sea-cliffs, 
terraced slopes rising from plateau to plateau, huge buttresses and 
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solitary stacks standing like islands out of the plains, great mountain 
masses towering into picturesque peaks and pinnacles, cleft by 
innumerable gullies, yet everywhere marked by the parallel bars 
of l^e horizontal strata out of which they have been carved — these 
are the orderly symmetrical characteristics of a country where the 
scenery is du6 entirely to the action of subaerial agents and the 
varying resJstAnce of level or little disturbed stratified rocks. 

On the other hand where stratified rocks have been subjected to 
plications and fractures, their characteristic features may be gradu- 
ally almost lost among tliose of the crystalline masses which under 
these circumstances are so often found to have been forced through 
them. The Alps may be cited as a well-known example of this 
kind of scenery. The whole geological aspect of these mountains is 
suggestive of former intense commotion. Yet on every side are to 
be seen proofs of the most enormous denudation. Twisted and 
crumpled, the solid sheets of limestone may be seen as it were to 
writhe from the base to the summit of a mountain, yet they present 
everywhere their truncated ends to the air, and from these ends it is 
easy to see that a vast amount of material has been worn away. 
Apart altogether from what may have been the shape of the ground 
immediately after the upheaval of the chain, tliere is evidence on 
every side of gigantic denudation. The subaerial forces that have 
been at work upon the Alpine surface ever since it first appeared 
have dug out the valleys, sometimes acting in original depressions, 
sometimes eroding hollows down the slopes. Moreover they have 
planed down the flexures, excavated lake-basins, scarped the moun- 
tain sides into cliff and cirque^ notched and furrowed the ridges, 
splintered the crests into chasm and aiguille, until no part of the 
original surface now remains in sight. And thus the Alps remain a 
marvellous monument of stupendous earth-throes followed by a pro- 
longed and gigantic denudation. 

In massive rocks the structure-lines are those of joints alone, 
and according to the direction of the intersecting joints the trend 
and shape of the ridges are determined. The importance of rock- 
joints, not only in details of scenery, but even in some of the 
main features of the mountain outlines of massive rocks, is hardly 
at first credible. Yet it is along these divisional lines that the rain 
has filtered, and the springs have risen, and the frost wedges have 
been driven. On the bare scarps of a high mountain where the 
inner structure of the mass is laid open, the system of joints is seen 
to have determined the lines of crest, the vertical walls of cliff and 
precipice, the forms of buttress aud recess, the position of cleft and 
chasm, the outline of spire and pinnacle. On the lower slopes, even 
under the tapestry of verdure which nature delights to hang where 
she can over her naked rocks, we may detect the same pervading 
influence of the joints upon the forms assumed by ravines and crags. 
Each kind of eruptive rock hasiits syRtem of joints, and these in large 
measure determine its own characteristic form of scenery. 
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A few of the more important features of the land may be briefly 
noticed here in their relation to this branch of geology. . In the 
physiography of any region, mountains are the dominant features 
(p. 37). A true mountain chain consists of rocks that have been crum- 
pled and pushed up in the manner already described. But ranges 
ofTiills almost mountainous in their bulk may be 'formed by the 
gradual erosion of valleys out of a mass of original high ground. In 
this way some ancient table-lauds have been so channelled that they 
now consist of massive rugged hills, either isolated or connected 
along the flanks. Eminences detached by erosion from the masses 
of rock whereof they once formed a part, have been termed hUh of 
cireumdenudation. Their isolation may either be due to the action 
of streams working round them, apart altogether from geological 
structure, or to their more resisting constitution, which has enabled 
them to remain prominent during the general degradation of the 
whole surface. 

Table-lands (p. 40) may sometimes arise from the abrasion of 
hard rocks and the production of a level plain by the action of the 
sea, or rather of that action combined witli the previous degradation 
of the land by subaerial waste (p. 451). Such a form of surface may 
be termed a TahMand of Benmation. Notable examples are to bo 
seen in the extensive ‘Mjelds” or elevated plateaux of Scandinavia, 
many of which, rising above the snow-line, form the gathering 
ground for the glaciers that descend almost to the sea-level. 
Fragments of a similar table-land may be recognized among the 
Grampian Mountains of Scotland. But most of the great table-lands 
of the globe seem to be platforms of little-disturbed strata, either 
sedimentary or volcanic, which have been upraised bodily to a con- 
siderable elevation. These may be termed Tablelands of Deposit. 
But whatsoever its mode of origin, the plateau undergoes a gradual 
transformation under continued denudation. No sooner are the 
rocks raised above the sea than they are attacked by running water, 
and begin to be hollowed out into systems of valleys. As the valleys 
sink, the platforms between them grow into narrower and more 
definite ridges, until eventually the level table-land is converted 
into a complicated network of* hills and valleys, wherein, neverthe- 
less, the key to the whole arrangement is furnished by a knowledge 
of the disposition and eflfects of the flow of water. The examples 
of this process brought to light in Colorado, Wyoming, Nevada, 
and the other western Territories, by Newberry, King, Hayden, 
Powell, Gilbert, Dutton, and other explorers, are among the most 
striking monuments of geological operations in the world. The 
erosion of the ancient table-lands of Scandinavia and Scotland, and 
their conversion into systems of hilly ridges and valleys, convey less 
impressive but still instructive complete evidence of the efficacy of 
subaerial waste. 

Watersheds are of course at fiftt determined by the form of 
the earliest terrestrial surface. But they are less permanent than the 
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watercourses that diverge from them. Where a watershed lies 
symmetrically along the centre of a country or continent with on 
either side an equal declivity and rainfall, and an identity of geo- 
logTcal structure, it will be permanent, because the erosion on each 
slope proceeds at the same rate. But such a combination of circum- 
stances can happen rarely, save on a small and local scale. A§ "^a 
rule watersheds lie on one side of the centre of a country or con- 
tinent, and the declivity is steeper on the side nearest the sea. Hence, 
apart from any influence from difference of geological structure, the 
tendency of erosion, by wearing the steep slope more than the gentle 
one, is to carry the watershed backward nearer to the true centre of 
the region, especially at the heads of valleys. Of course this is an 
extremely slow process ; but it must be admitted to be one of real 
efficacy in the vast periods during which denudation has continued. 
Excellent illustration of its progress, as well as of many other features 
of land-sculpture, may often be instructively studied on clay banks 
exposed to the influence of rain.^ 

The crests of mountains are watersheds of the sharpest type 
where erosion has worked backward upon a steep slope on either 
side. Their forms are mainly dependent upon structure, and espe- 
cially upon systems of joints. It will often be observed that the 
general trend of a crest coincides with that of one set of joints, and 
that the bastions, recesses, and peaks have been determined by the 
intersection of another set. If the rock is uniform in structure and 
the declivity equal in angle on either side, a crest may retain its 
position, but as one side is usually considerably steeper than the 
other, the crest advances at the expense of the top of the gentler 
declivity. But under any circumstances it is continually lowered in 
level, for it may be regarded as the part of a mountain where the 
rate of subaerial denudation reaches a maximum. An ordinary cliff 
is attacked only in front, but a crest has two fronts and is further 
splintered along its summit. Nowhere can the guiding influence of 
geological structure be more conspicuously seen than in the array of 
spires, buttresses, gullies, and other striking outlines which a 
mountain crest assumes. 

Valleys are mainly due to erosion, guided either by original de- 
pressions of the ground, or by geological structure, or by both. Their 
contours depend partly on the structure and composition of the rocks, 
and partly on the relative potency of the different denuding agents. 
Where the influence of air, rain, frost, and general subaerial weather- 
ing has been slight, and the streams, supplied from distant sources, 
have had sufficient declivity, deep, narrow, precipitous ravines or 
gorges have been excavated. The canons of the Colorado are a 
magnificent example of this result (Fig. 435). Where, on the other 
hand, ordinary atmospheric action has been more rapid, the sides of 
the river channels have been attacked, and open sloping glens and 

} See on this subject Mr. Gilbert's suggestive remarks in the essoy on “Laml- 
Sculpturo” already cited (p. 920 ). 
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valleys have been hollowed out. A gorge or defile is usually due to 
the action of a waterfall, which, beginning with some abrupt aeclivity 
or precipice in the course of the river when it first commenced to 
flow, or caused by some hard rock crossing the channel, has eaten’its 
way backward, as already explained (p. 375). 

* ’A pass is a portion of a watershed which has been cut down by 
the erosion of two valleys, the heads of which adjoin on opposite 
sides of a ridge. Each valley is cut backward until the intervening 
ridge is demolished. Most passes no doubt lie in original but subse- 
quently deepened depressions between adjoining mountains. Tho 
continued degradation of a crest may obviously give rise to a pass. 

Lakes may have been formed in several ways. 1. By subter- 
ranean movements, as, for example, in mountain-making and in 
volcanic explosions. The subsidence of the central part of a mountain 
system might conceivably depress the heads of the valleys below the 
level of portions further from the sources of the streams. Or the 
elevation of the lower parts of the valleys might cause an accumula- 
tion of water in their upper parts. Or each lake-basin might be 
supposed to be due to a s])ecial subsidence. But these hollows, 
unless continually deepened by subsequent movements of a similar 
nature, would be filled up by the sediment continually washed into 
them from the adjoining slopes. The numerous lakes in such a 
mountain system as the Alps cannot be due merely to subterranean 
movements, unless we suppose the upheaval of the mountains to have 
been quite recent, or that subsidence must take place continuously 
or periodically below each independent basin. But there is evidence 
that the Alpine uplift is not of such recent date, while the idea of 
perpetuating lakes by continued local subsidence would demand, not 
in the Alps merely, but all over the northern hemisphere, where 
lakes are so abundant, an amount of subterranean movement of 
which, if it really existed, there would assuredly be plenty of other 
evidence. 2. By irregularities in the deposition of superficial 
accumulations prior to the elevation of the land, or, in the northern 
parts of Europe and America, during the disappearance of the ice- 
sheet. The numerous tarns and lakes enclosed within mounds and 
ridges of drift-clay and gravel are examples. 3. By the accumula- 
tion of a barrier across the channel of a stream ana the consequent 
ponding back of the water. This may be done, for instance, by a 
landslip, by a lava stream, by the advance of a glacier across a 
valley, or by the throwing up of a bank by the sea across the mouth 
of a river. 4. By erosion. The only agent capable of excavating 
hollows out of the solid rock such as might form lake-basins is 
glacier*ice (p. 416). It is a remarkable fact, of which the signifi- 
cance may now be seen, that the innumerable lake basins of the 
northern hemisphere lie on surfaces of intensely ice-worn rock. The 
strite can be seen on the smoother rock-surfaces slipping into the 
water on all sides. These strise were produced by ice* moving over 
the rock. If the ice could, as the strim prove, descend into the 
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rock-basins and mount up the farther side, smoothing and striating 
the rock as it \\ent, it could, to a certain depth at least, erode 
basins. 

•In the general subaerial denudation of a country, innumerable 
minor features are worked out as the structure of *the rocks controls 
the operations of the eroding agents. Thus, among undisturbed ’or 
gently incUned strata, a hard bed resting upon others of a softer kind 
is apt to form along its outcrop a hue of cliff or escarpment. 
Though a long range of such cliffs resembles a coast that has been 
worn by the sea, it may be entirely due to mere atmospheric waste. 
Again, the more resisting portions of a rock may be seen projecting 
as crags or knolls. An igneous mass will stana out as a bold hill 
from amidst the more decomposable strata through which it has 
risen. These features, often so marked on the lower grounds, attain 
their most conspicuous development among the higher and barer 
parts of the mountains, where subaerial disintegration is most rapid. 
The torrents tear out deep gullies from the sides of the declivities. 
Oorries or cirques, if not originally scooped out by converging 
streamlets (their mode of formation is a somewhat difficult problem), 
are at least enlarged by this action, and their naked precipices are 
kept bare and steep by the wedging off of successive slices of rock 
along lines of joint. Harder bands of rock project as massive ribs 
down the slopes, shoot up into prominent peaks, or, with the com- 
bined influence of joints and faults, give to the summits the notched 
saw-like outlines they so often present. 

The materials worn from the surface of the higher are spread 
out over the lower grounds. We have already traced, how streams at 
once begin to drop their freight of sediment when, by the lessening 
of their declivity, their carrying power is diminished (pp, 367, 382). 
The great plains of the earth’s surface are due to this deposit of 
gravel, sand, and loam. They are thus monuments at once of the 
destructive and reproductive processes which have been in progress 
unceasingly since the first land rose above the sea and the flrst shower 
of rain fell. Every pebble and particle of the soil of the plains, once 
a portion of the distant mountains, has travelled slowly and fitfully 
downward. Again and again have these materials been shifted, ever 
moving seaward. For centuries, perhaps, they have taken their 
share in the fertility of the plains and have ministered to the 
nurture of flower and tree, of the bird of the air, the beast of the 
field, and of man himself. But their destiny is still the great ocean. 
In that bourne alone can they find undisturbed repose, and there, 
slowly accumulating in massive beds, they will remain until, in the 
course of ages, renewed upheaval shall raise them into future laud, 
and thereby enable them once more to pass through a similar cycle 
of change. 


TH£} END. 
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An asterish attached to a number denotes that a figure of the genus will he found on 
the pa^e indicated. A single reference only is given to each mam division of the 
Oeohgical Eecord in which a genus is mentioned. 


Aaohenian, 825 
•Aar glacier, 418 

Abysmal deposits, 439, 409 ; no trace of, 
in earth’s crust, 911 
Abyssinia, basaltic plateau of, 258 
Acacia, ‘862 
Acadian rocks, 660 
Acanthoceras {Ammonites), 808 * 
Acanthocladia, 753 
Acanthodes, 709*, 710, 741, 757 
Acanthopholis, 809 
Accessory minerals, 61 
Acer, 803, 839, 859, 862, 871 (see Maple) 
Acerotherium, 877 
Acervtdaria, 664, 677*, 096 
Acicularia, 848 

Acid, treatment of rocks with, 191 
Acid rocks, 58, 130 
Acidaspis, 664, 665 * 

Acotherulum, 856 
Acrocidia, 665, 700 
Acrodus, 763, 775 
Acrosalenia, 773 
Acrostichites, 761 
Acrotreta, 665 
Actseonina, 793 
Actinacis, 804 
AcUnoceras, 676 
Actinocrinus, 664 
Actinodon, 754 
Actinolite-sohist, 121 
Actinophyllum, 682 
Adams, 856* 

Adelsberg, caryerns of, 355 
Adige River, alluvium of the, 382, 390 
Adour River, change of mouth of, 823 
Adriatic, filling up of, 390 


Mina, 665*, 667 

/goceras {AmmmUes), 786, 787*, 788 * 
Murogale, 856 

fJolian deposits, 155, 322, 324 
Aerolites, 7 
-^tites, 175 
■MlbateSf 840 


Africa, average height of, 36; coast line, 
41 , daily range of temperature in equa- 
torial, ‘31 9 ; sand erosion in, 320 ; deserts 
of, 325; dust cloud from, 326; saud 
nvers of, 369 
Agathaumas, 832 

Age as a basis of rock-classification, 109, 
146, 149 

Agglomerated structure, 87, 163 
Aggregation, state of, m rocks, 91 
Ag^pis, 660 
Agnostus, 649*, 651, 664 
Ahrien, 702 
Air, see Atmosphero 

Aix-la-Chapelle, mineral waieis nt, 351; 

Cretaceous flora of, 626, 803, 82H 
Alaska, volcanic island, 250 
Albertia, 761 
Albian, 825, 828 
Albite, 72 

Alder, early forms of, 860, 871 
AUhopteru,m, 727* 756. 772, 786, 817 
Algse, action of calcareous, 456, 462 
Algiers, artesian wells of, 346 
Alkaline Carbonates, action of, 302, 348, 
454 

Alkahne deposits on soil, 327 ; in lakes, 
395 

Allen, Bog ofi 460 

AUorisma, 753 _ . 

Alluvial division of Post-Tertiary series, 
883 

Alluvium, at foot of mountain slopes, 380 ; 
on river-beds, 381; on river-banks and 
flood-plains, 382; in lakes, 385, 393; 
m maritime bars and lagoons, 385 ; at 
river mouths in the sea, 388 
Almonds, early forms of, 838 
Ainws, 803, 859 

Alpine type of mountain structure, 940 , 
923 

Alps, relative bu 
38; horizontal 
ro^s in, 314, 51 
snow-line in, 4i 


k of, 36 ; grouping of, 
compression of plica^ 
9; earth pillars of, 341 ; 
13; glaciers of, 40^,406, 
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409, 410, 414, 415, 418, 887; erratic j 
blocks from, 412; effects of cutting 
forests among, 457; inversions of, 518, 
916 ; fan-shapd structure in, 519, 917 ; 
4;rumpled rocks of, 520, 916 ; geological 
structure of, 918 

Alps (continMd), Archajan rocks of, 645; 
Silurian (greywacke zone), 691; De- 
vonian, 703 r Permian, 757 ; Trias, 760, 
761, 768 ; Jurassic, 800 ; Cretaceous, 829 ; 
Eocene, 851 ; Oligocene, 860 ; Miocene, 
862; Pleistocene phenomena in, 833; 
887, 898 

Alteration of rocks by weathering, 333; 

by underground water, 351 
Alum-slate, 123, 126, 741 
Alumina, occurrence of, in earth’s crust, 
58, 67 ; m river water, 365 
AlveoUm, 847 
Alveolites^ 678, 696 

Avfialtheus (Ammonites), 786, 787*, 788*, 
793* 

Amazon, alluvium of the, 383 ; sea coloured 
by, 891, 435 

Amber-beds of Konigsberg, 860 
Amhlypterus, 757 
Amhonychia, 665, 669*, 679 * 

American Continent, average height of, 
86; plains of, 41; mountains, 36; pla- 
teaux, 40, 922 ; coast-line, 41 
America, North, geological history of, 919 ; 
basalt plains of, 256, 565, 919; dry 
climate of Western, 319, 320, 325; 
sandy deserts of, 325; deep rock- 
weathering, 338 ; river drainage of, 361 ; 
alluvial fans of, 381 ; river and lake- 
terraces of, 383, 900; caiions of, 378, 
922 ; lagoons on coast of, 387 ; abundant 
lakes of, 391 ; frozen rivers and lakes of, 
401 ; mountain-structure in, 914, 919 

, , Archcean rocks of, 638, 

645; Cambrian, 659; Silurian, 661, 692; 
Devonian, 704; Old Bed Sandstone, 
718; Carboniferous, 749, 758; Per- 
mian, 758; Trias, 769; Jurassic, 800; 
Cretaceous, 810, 831; Tertiary, 842, 
853 ; Eocene, 853 ; Miocene, 869 ; Plio- 
cene, 880 ; glaciation, 884, 899 ; terrace- 
deposits, 9C^ ; prehistoric deposits, 909 ; 
recent volcanic action in, 208, 209, 211, 
212, 216, 217,* 233, 256, 260, 665, 919 
America, ^uth, uprise of, 276-280 ; snow- 
line in, 463 ; volcanoes of, 208, 211, 212, 
216, 217, 233, 247; Silurian roc^ in, 
693 

Ammonites, 763, 774, 786, 787*, 788*, 789*, 
791*, 798*, 808* 

Ammonites as type-fossils, 615 
Amorphospongia, 823 
Ampmitic (carbonaceous), 691 
Amphibia, fossil, 738, 753, 763 
Amphibole, 74 
Amphibolite, 1^1 
AmpMbos, 8^ 


Amphicyon, 841, 861, 869 
AmphiSromus, 857 
Amphilestes, 783 
Amphimeryx, 856 
Amphion, 664 
Amphipeltis, 718 
Amphtsmngia, 663 
Ampkitnerium, 783 
Amphitragulus, 841 
Amplexus, 722 
Ampyx, 664, 665* 

Amygdaloidal structure, 62, 89 
Amygdalus, 846 
Aniygdules, 89 

Analcime formed in shale near an intimsivo 
dyke, 578 
Anamesite, 148 
Ananchytes, 804, 805* 

Anatase, artificial formation of, 302 
Anatifopsis, 664 
Anchilophus, 856 
Anchitherium, 841, 861, 863, 869 
Anchor-ice, 111, 402, 425 
Anchura, 833 
Ancillaria, 856, 857, 862 
Ancyloeeras, 807, 809* 

Ancyloceras Beds, 816 
Ancylotherium, 878 
Andalusite, 79 
Andalusite-schist, 579, 580 
Andes, snow-line of the, 403; volcanoe 
of, 208, 211, 212, 216, 217, 233, 247 
Andesine, 72 

Andesite (Hornblende), 144; (Augito), 14 
Angelina, 655 

Angiosperms, earliest forms of, 803 
Anhydrite, 84, 115 : converted to gypsui 
by hydmtion, 333 

Animals, geological action of, 454; d 
structive influence of, 454 ; conservati 
influence of, 456; reproductive inti 
ence of, 463; calcareous formations 
463; siliceous formations of, 469; chani 
against the preservation of the remai 
of terrestrial, 611 ; evolution of, 625 
Anisotropic crystals, 100, 189 
Annelides, fossil, 649, 650, 657, 664, 71 
value of in palesontological geology, t 
Annularia, 726, 728* 

Anodonta, 717 
Anomia, 851 
Anomopteris, 760 
Anomozamites, 772, 828 
Anoplotherium, 855*, 856; value of, a 
type fossil, 616 
Anopolenm, 651 
Anorthite, 72 
Anortho]^gu8, 826 

i Antarctic climate, 26 ; glaciers, 407 , 4 
Ocean, diatom ooze of, 461 
AntMites, 781* 

Anthracite, 172; formed from ordii 
coal by alteration, 306 
Anthracite-slate, 123 
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Anthracitic (Silurian) sllalea, 661, 671 
Anthracomya, 732 
Anthracopterat 782 
Anthramaurus, 733 
Anthracosia, 720, 732 

Anthracoiherium, 856, 869 ; as a typo fossil, 
616 

Ar^lirapalsemon, 724, 725* 

Anticline, 517, 914 
Antilope, 864, 872 
Antiparos, grotto of, 355 
Antwerp, Black Crag of, 865, 876 
Anversien (Pliocene), 876 
Apatite, 84 ; detection of, 193 
Apatoi-nis, 812 
Apatosaums, 801 

Apes, early forms of, 864, 868, 872 
Aphanite, 143 
Aphanitio structure, 88 
Apiocrinus, 773 
* Aporrhais, 806, 844 

Appalachian coal-field, 517; mountains, 
flexures of, 914 
Aptien, 824 
Aptychopsis, 664 
Aptychus, 800 
Aptychus Beds, 800, 830 
Aqueous rocks, 108 
Aquitanian stage, 860, 861 
Arachnids, early forms of, 724, 732 
Aragonite, 83, 106; converted to calcite by 
high temperature, 352 ; occurrence of in 
invertebrates, 608 
Aral, Sea of, 397 
Aralea, 849 

Aralo-Oaspian depression, 235, 236, 324, 
396, 397, 398 

Ararat, volcanic breccia of, 206; structure 
of, 243 ; fulgurites of, 319 
Araucaria, 772 
AraucarioxyUm, 730, 768 
Araucarites, 757, 792 
Arbroath Flags, 711, 713 
Area, 753, 793, 818, 847, 860, 862*, 896 
Areettes, 763 
Archieau rocks, 588, 637 
ArchieocidarU, 722 
Archxocyathua, 663 
Archaeopteryx, 781, 783* 

Archegosaurus, 757 
Archimedes, 750 
Archimylaeris, 782 
ArckkUus, 782 

Arctic plants in glacial deposits, 881 
Arctic regions, ancient floras of, 15, 868 ; 
uprise of land in, 279, 280 ; effects of 
frost in, 401 ; ice of, 404, 416, 417, 424, 
425 ; ancient luxuriant floras of, 15, 868 ; 
Old Red Sandstone of, 717 ; Cretaceous, 
831,832; Tertiary, 868 
Arctocephalus, 881 
Artoemn, 840 
Ardoise, 121 
Ardwell Group, 671 


Arenieolites, 650* 

Arenig Group, 667 
Argillaceous, 90 
Argillaceous-schist, 121 
Argillite, 121 
ArgiUornis, 840 
Argovien, 797 , 

Arietites {Ammonites), 786, 787* 

Arionellm, 659 
Aristozoe, 664 
Aikose, 159 

Armorican Sandstone, 691 
Artesian wells, 316 
Arthrophycus, 662 
Arthropitus, 733, 752 
Arthrostigma, 708 
Arve, slope of, 363 
Arvkola (vole), 875 
Arvonian rocks, 643 
Asaphus, 655, 664, 665* 

Ascension, bombs of, 206 
Ascoceras, 666 

Ash-tree, early forms of, 829 
Ashdown Sand, 817 

Asia, never united to Australia, 35 ; aver- 
age height of, 36; coast-line of, 41; 
daily range of temperature in Central, 
319 ; dust drift of, 322 ; sandy deserts 
of, 325 ; deep rock-weathering in, 338 ; 
tundras of, 397 

, Archaean gneiss of, 646 ; Silurian 

rocks, 692; Carboniferous, 749; Trias, 
770 , Jurassic, 801 ; Cretaceous, 831 ; 
Tertiary, 852, 869 ; Post-Tertiary, 901 
Asphalt, 173 ; in eruptive rocks, 576 
Aspidoceras {Ammonites), 784, 793* 
Aspidorhynchus, 800 
AspUnites, 767 
Asplenium, 803, 838 
Assise, defined, 635 

Astarte, 774, 778*, 819, 844, 855, 878, 874*, 
896 

Astartian Group, 795, 797 
Asteracanthus, 794 
Asterolepis, 710 
Asterophyllites, 726, 728*, 752 
Astian (Pliocene), 878 
Aslraeospongia, 663 
Astrocsenia, 789 
Astronomy and Geology, 6 
Astropecten, 696, 797 
Astylospongia, 663 
Atchafalaya, rafts of the, 368 
Atherfield Clay, 818 

Atlantic Ocean, mean depth of, 32; vol- 
canic detritus on bottom of, 254, 450; 
tides of, 418 ; distribution of tempera- 
ture in, 420 ; height of waves in, 422 ; 
warm and cold currents of, 426; gravel 
on bottom of, 435 ; floating ice of, 436 
AUantosaurus, 779 

Atmosphere, currents of, 13; height *of, 
8#; composition of, ^0; pressure of, 
317; influence of pressure of on vhlcanio 
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eruptions, 210; movements of, 817; 
geological action of, 317; influence of 
on water, 327 ; washed by rain, 330 ; 
transformations from into the mineral 
■world, 452; co-operation of in marine 
erosion, 428 
Athyris, 696, 723 
Atols, 466 

Atrypa, 665, ^69* , 696 • 

Auchenaspis, 683, 710 
Augite, 75, 99, 100 
Augite-porphyry, 145 
AuUcopteris, 734 

Aus^fia, coast-line of, 41 ; sand-wastes of, 
825; sandy deserts of, 323; barrier 
coral-reef of, 464 

— — , Archsean rocks of, 646; Silurian, 
693 ; Carboniferous, 749 ; Trias, 771 ; 
Jurassic, 801 ; Cretaceous, 832 ; Ter- 
tiary, 881 

Austria, Archsean rocks of, 645 ; Cam- 
brian, 659; Silurian, 689; Devonian, 
703 ; Carboniferous, 748 ; Permian, 
757 : Trias, 768 ; Jurassic, 800 ; Cre- 
taceous, 829 ; Eocene, 851 ; Neogeno 
(Oligocene and later Tertiary), 861; 
Miocene, 866 ; Pliocene, 876 
Auvergne, volcanoes of, 209, 222, 230, 244, 
245, 255, 861 ; Tertiary lakes of, 394 ; 
Oligocene deposits of, 861; Miocene, 
876 

Avalanches, 869, 403, 457 
Avieuh, 753, 762, 766* 774, 847 
Avicula contorta zone, 621, 767 
Avicubpecten, 697, 721, 723* 

*' Backs and Cutters,” 502 
Bactrites, 698 
Baculites, 807, 808* 

“ Bad Lands ” of western North America, 
843 

Bagshot Sands, 84€ij|, 

Bahamas, consolidatea calcareous sand of, 
155 

Baiera, 828 
Bairdia, 724 
Bajocien, 798 
Bakevellia, 752* 

Bala Group, 668 
BdUenoptera^ 857, 875 
Bahnus, 897 

Balkash Lake, desiccation round, 397 
Baltic Sea, anchor ice of, 424; increasing 
salinity of, 33 

Bamboo, fossil species of, 871 

Bandschiefer, 578 

Banhinia, 838, 846 

BanhmOi 862 

Bannisdale Slates, 684 

Barnacles as evidence of upheaval, 276 

Biarometric pressure, 817 

Barrandia, 664,^67 

Barrier Coral Beeis, 466, 468 


Bars and lagoon barriers, 385 
Barton Olay, 847 
Barytes, 84 

Basalt, described, 147, 148; affinity with 
melaphyre, 146 ; microliths in, 701 ; 
liquidity of, 224; altered by contact 
with coal, 576 ; weathering of, 76, 178, 
335 " * 

Basalt-plateaux of N.W. Europe, 258, 
858; of western North America, 256, 
565, 919 

“Basaltic” structure, 506 
Basic rocks, 58, 130 
Basset or Outcrop, 511 
Bastite, 76 

Bat, early forms of, 841 
Bath, mineral waters of, 351, 355 
Bath Oolites (Bathonian), 790 
Bavaria, Eozoon of, 639 ; Arcluean rocks, 
645 ; Triassic, 768 ; Jurassic, 800 ; Cre- 
taceous, 814, 829 ; Eocene, 852 
Beach, formation of a, 278, 419, 437 
Beaches, ancient, 486, 493 
Beaches, raised, 277, 893, 900 
Beania, 772 

Bear, fossil, 864, 8C9, 872, 875, 898, 908 
Bear Island, Old Red Sandstone of, 717 
Beaver, fossil, 864, 868, 869, 874, 898; 

geological action of, 455 
Bedding of rocks, 88, 474 (see Stratifica- 
tion) 

Beech, fossil forms of, 804, 838, 86G 
Beetles, fossil, 732, 798, 868 
Bel&nnitella, 807, 810* 

“ Belemnitella province ” of the Cretaceous 
rocks, 814 

Belemnites, 774, 780* 

Belgium, Cambrian rocks of, 658 ; Siluiian, 
690; Devonian, 701; Carboniferous, 
. 745 ; Cretaceous, 824 ; Eocene, 847 ; 
Oligocene, 859 ; Miocene, 865 ; Pliocene, 
876; Plebtocene, 898 
Belgrandia, 875 
BelinuruSy 717 

BeUerophon, 651*, 666, 667*, 697, 724 

Belodoiiy 76J 

Belomtes, 101 

Bdoptertty 846 

Belosepia, 840 

Beloteuthis, 774 

Belvedere-schotter (Pliocene of Vienna 
basin), 877 
Bembndge Beds, 856 
Beryz, 807 
Bettongia, 881 
Betuhy 860, 862, 884, 885* 

Beyrichia, 664, 724, 782 
Bimstein, 142 
Biotite, 74 

Birch, early forms of, 860, 862, 868, 871, 
877 

Bird-like affinities among reptiles, 763, 
789, 801, 840 

Birds, relative value of fossil, 611; 
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earliest traces of, 763, 780, 781, 783*, 
811 ; toothed, 811, 840 ; reptilian rela- 
tions of the oldest, 812, 840 ; appearance 
of modem types ofi 865 
Birdseye Limestone, 692 
Biscay, progress of dunes along Bay of, 
324 

J3?«6n, 880 ; geological action of, 457 
Bitter lakes, 395, 400 
Bitter spar, 83 

Black, as a colour of rocks, 92 
Black-band ironstone, 175 
Blackdown Beds, 820 
Black Eiver limestone, 692 
Black Sea, delta-growth in, 390 
Black soils of India and Bussia, 458 
Blackthorn, fossil, 875 
Blastoids, 722 

Bleaching of rocks by eruptive masses, 
572 

Blood-rain, 325 

Blow-holes formed by the sea, 429 
Blown sand, 155 

Blowpipe analysis, use of in geological 
research, 194 
Bog-bean, fossil, 875 

Bog-iron ore, 174; agency of plants in 
formation of, 462 
Bog-myrtle, early forms of, 803 
Bognor Beds, 845 

Bogs, formation of, 458 ; bursting of, 460 
(«ee Peat) 

Bohemia, drainage of, 361 ; mineral mat- 
ter removed in solution from, 306; 
Silurian basin, 622; Silurian colonies, 
627 ; Eozoon, 639 ; Archroan rocks, 645 ; 
Cambrian, 659; Silurian, 666, 689; 
Coal-fields, 748 ; Cretaceous rocks, 802, 
829 ; Tertiary volcanoes, 25 
Bolderian Beds, 859 
Bolonian group, 797 
Bombs, volcanic, 162, 206, 566 
Bone-beds, 169; of Ludlow Kock, 666, 
681 ; of Khsstio group, 767 
Bone-breccia, 169 
Bone-caves, 605 
Borelis, 852 
Bores of rivers, 419 

Borings, evidence from as to earth’s in- 
ternal heat, 46 
Boring shells, 455 
Borm’a, 735 

Boron, influence of in sublimation, 293; 

in the crystallization of granite, 302 
Bos, 875 

Bosses, eruptive, 539, 545 
Boihriolepis, 706 
^ttom-ice (see Ancflior-ice) 

Boulder-clay, 161, 411, 417, 888, 894; 
marine shells in, 894 ; inter-glacial beds 
in, 890 ; contortion of rocks under, 510, 
891 

Boulonnais, Devonian rocks o£ 703 
Bourbon, Isle of, 242 


Bourguptininus, 805 
Bovey Tracy, leaf-beds of, 857 
Bracheux, Sables de, 848 
Brachiopeds, maximum development of, 
696 

Brachymetopus, 724 
BrachyphyUum, 772 
Bracklesham Beds, 846 * 

Bradford Clay, 792 
Brahmaputra, delta of, 390 
Bramatherium, 872 
Branchiosaurus, 754 
Brandschiefer, 172 
Breakers, 422, 428 

Bleaks in succession of organic remains, 
621, 632 
Breccia, 157 

Brecciated Conglomerate, 157 
Brecciated structure, 87 
Brenta, alluvium of the, 382 
Br^nia, 869 

Brick, formation of zeolites in, by mineral 
water, 300, 353 
Brick-clay, 100 

Brick-earth, 154; formation of, 340; of 
Palaeolithic age, 904 
Bridger Groim, 853 
Bridlington Crag, 895, 896 
Brienz, alluvium in Lake of, 385 
Brine -springs, 350 

Britain, fragments of ancient table-land in, 
40, 924; snbmarine plateau of, 450; 
fjords or sea-lochs, 283; dunes, 324; 
ratio between rainfall and river dis- 
charge, 361; velocity of rivers, 364; 
river terraces, 383 ; subaerial denudation 
of, 445; peat-mosses or bogs of, 460; 
landslips of, 367; marl-lakes of, 894; 
tidal currents of, 420; height of waves 
around, 422 ; force of breaKers around, 
422, 428, 429; sea-clifis of, 430, 432, 
433, 434 

Archaean rooto of, 640; Cambrian, 

652; Silurian, Devonian, 699; 
Old Red Sandstone, 711 ; Carboniferous, 
736 ; Permian, 754 ; Trias, 764 ; Jurassic, 
784; Cretaceous, 814; Eocene, 843; 
Oligocene, 856; Pliocene, 873; Post- 
Tertiary, 883; Glaciation of, 883, 894; 
Palaeolithic and Neolithic deposit^ 907. 

Granite bosses, 541, 542, 544, 557 ; 

dolerite bosses, 545 ; basalt dykes, 554 ; 
volcanic action in Archaean time, 260, 
643 ; Silurian, 662 et seq . ; Old Red Sand- 
stone, 260, 560,718; Carboniferous, 738 ; 
Permian, 751; Tertiary, 258, 563 (see 
under Volcanic); great fault in, 526; 
upheaval of, 277, 279 ; raised beaches 
or, 278, 893 ; submerged forests, 281 ; ex- 
amples of metamorphism in (local), 
574, 577,579; (regional), 583 
Brocl^m, 755 
Br^teus, 673, 696, 697’^ 

Brontotherium, 869 
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Bronze Age or Period, 902 
Bronzite, 76 

Brookite, artificial formation of, 802 
Brown, as a colour of rocks, 92 
Brown-coal, 170; of Ollgocene age, 859, 
860 ; Miocene, 867 ; recent formation of, 
306 

Brunswick, Cretaceous rocks of, 828 

Bruxellien (Systifme), 860 

Bryozoenkalk, 829 

BuhaluSy 880 

Buccinum, 793, 862, 897 

Buckthorn, fossil species of, 871 

Buhrstone, 159 

BuUmug, 867 

Bumagins, 676 

Bunter Sandstones, 761 

Burberg Beds, 852 

Burlington Group, 750 

Burrowing animals, 455 

Buthotrephis, 662 

Butterfly, earliest known, 775 

“Buttes” of western North America, 343 

Byggacanthus, 699 

Bythinia, 851 

Cadurcotherium, 856 
Cainotherium, 856 
Cainozoic, definition of, 836 
Gainozoic Systems, 885 
Caithness Flags, 711, 714 
Calamites, 715, 726, 752 
Calamodadm, 726 
Calamodendron, 726, 752 
Calcaire grossier, 849, 850 
Calc-aphanite, 145 
Calcareous composition, defined, 90 

- • ■ - Grit (Yorkshire), 794 

Tufa, 112 

Calcedony, 65 ; fibrous structure of, 354 
Calceola, 695, 698* 

Calciferous Group (Silurian), 692 
Oaloiferous Sandstone Group (Carboni- 
ferous), 737, 739 

Calcination by eruptive masses, 574 
Calcite {see Calcium Carbonate), 82, 106 ; 
as a petrifying medium, 610; as an 
index of the alteration of rocks, 352. 
353 ; in invertebrates, 608 ; more perma- 
nent than aragonite, e.g. in fossilization, 
82, 106, 166, 609, 610 
Calcium in nature, 57, 59 
Calcium Carbonate (see Calcite, Aragonite), 
59, 82, 111, 165; detection of by acids, 
192 ; solubility of, 349 ; abstraction and 
deposit of, 350, 353, 854, 899, 400, 438, 
461, 463; proportion of in natural 
waters, 348, 349; in liver-waters, 865, 
366; secretion of by organisms, 106; 
precipitation of, 850, 853, 400; useful- 
ness of as a petrifying medium, 352 ; pre- 
(dpitates gypsum, 3^ ; considered as a 
test of the amdunt of alteration of ibeks, 
72, 107, 192 


Calcinm Phosphate, 84, 169 
Calcium Sulphate, 84, 115 ; in river water, 
865 

Calc-sinter, formation of, 354, 400, 461 

Caillasses or upper Calcaire Grossier, 850 

CalUpteridium, 733, 758 

CaBipteris, 752 

CaUizoe, 664 

Callograptus, 667 

Callovian, 793 

Calymene, 664, 665* 

Camarella, 660 
Camarophoria, 696, 753 
Cambrian Sandstone, contorted bedding in, 
479 

Cambrian System, 647 
Cambridge Greensand, 809, 820 
Camel, genealogy of, 625, 881 
Camelopardalis, 878 
Camelus, 880, 881 
Campinian Sands, 898 
Canada (see America, North) 

Canadian formation, 692 
Cancellaria, 840, 855, 862 
Canis, 869, 875 

Oafions, origin of, 378, 923, 926 
Capelin^, fossil, 900 

Capillarity in rocks may aifect their mota- 
morpbism, 299 
Capra, 880 
Caprina, 806 
Caprotina, 806, 807* 

Caprotinenkalk, 829 
Caprovis, 875 
Carabus, 780*, 787 
Caradoo Group, 668 
Carbon in nature, 58 

Carbon Dioxide, or Carbonic Acid, 59, 60 ; 
in tbe atmosphere, 31 ; in sea-water, 34 ; 
liquid in crystals, 66, 96, 98, 300; in 
ram, 330 ; in soil, 340, 347 ; abstracted 
from ancient atmosphere and now stored 
up in coal, 452; escapes from coal- 
seams, 306; increases solvent power of 
water, 299, 349 

Carbonaceous composition of rocks, 90 
Carbonas, 598 

Carbonates, 82; of iron (see Ferrous 
Carbonate) ; of lime (see Calcium Car- 
bonate) ; alkaline, influence of in chemi- 
cal reactions of water, 302, 348 
Carbonic Acid (see Carbon Dioxide) 
Carboniferous Limestone, 737 ; history of 
in western Europe, 494 
Carboniferous Slate, 742 
Carboniferous System, 718 

, two types of, 719 

Carcharodon, 853, 876 
Cardiasier, 821 
Cardinia, 774 
Cardiocarpon, 781* 

Cardiola, 678, 697 
Cardiopteris, 718 

Cardita, 762, 846, 860, 862, 868*, 870 
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Cardium, 762, 766*, 774, 778*. 806, 840*. 

855, 862, 873, 896 
CarlaUd, spradelstein of, 113 
Carpathian Mountains, Tertiary volcanoes 
of, 861 

Carpinna (Bombeam), 862 
CetrpolitheBy 730 
Oarsphairn Group, 671 
“ Car-stone ’’ (Neocomian), 820 
Caryoearis, 664 
Cff,ryophjlliat 860 

Caspian Sea, 35, 36, 40; origin of, 396; 
salinity, 397, 398 ; salt beds, 397 ; 
mud volcanoes, 235; flre-wella, 236; 
naphtha districts, 236; petroleum, 173; 
dunes of, 324 
Casaianella, 762 
Casaidaria, 846 
Caaaia, 855, 862 
Casts of organic remains, 610 
Cat, fossil lorms of, 864, 872 
Catenipora, 685 
Catskifl Group, 705 
Catskill Mountains, glaciation of, 899 
Cauda-galli grit, 704 
Caulerpitea, 755 
Caulopteria, 705, 708, 762 
Cavern-deposits, Palaeolithic, 904 
Cavernous structure of rocks, 88 
Caverns, formation of, 354 ; ossiferous, 356, 
908 : burial of organisms in, 605 
Oaves, red earth of, 337, 904 
Cebockerua, 856 

Cellular structure of rocks, 89, 204 
Cellulose, 609 
Cements of rocks, 309, 335 
Cement-stone, 112 

Cement-stone Group (Carboniferous), 739 
Cenomanian, 814, 819, 826, 829 
Cephalaapia, 683, 709*, 710 
Cephalopoda, earliest, 652, 654, 666 ; maxi- 
mum development of, 807 
Ceratiooaria, 664, 677*, 724 
Ceratitea, 762* 

Ceratodua^ 767 

Cerithium, 774, 806, 840, 841*, 855*, 
865 

Ceritliium or Sarmatian Stage, 867 
Ceromya, 793 

Cervua, 875; as a typo-fossil, 616 
Ceieoaaurtta, 779, 807 
Charopotamua, 856, 865 
Chalicotkerium, 856, 869, 880 
Chalk, 168, 802 ; absorbent power of, 299 ; 
fused and crystallized, 291; converted into 
marble, 292, 577 ; red loam of weathered, 
837 

Chatt-formation of Europe, 801; with 
flinty 822; without flints, 822; not a 
continuous deposit, 821 ; represented by 
sandstone in Saxony, 829 
Chalk-marl, 820 
Chalk-rock, 822 

“ Challenger” Expedition, work of, 82, 38, 


34, 64, 254, 391, 436, 438, 439, 461, 467, 
469, 470, 804 
Chalybite, 83 
Charm, 840 
Chanuecyparia, 849 
Chamois, fossil, 898 
Champlain Clays, 899 
Channels, formation of ujidergrouiid, 355 
Chara, 852, 854* ’ 

Chariocephalua, 660 
Chaamopa, 687 
Chazy Group, 692 
Cheiracanthua, 710 
Cheirodua, 731* 

Gkeirotherium, 765 
Cheirurua, 655, 664, 700 
Clrdone, 807, 846 

Cheltenham, mineral waters of, 351 
Chemical analysis, use of in geological 
research, 191 
Chemnitzia, 753, 762 
Chemung group, 704 
Chert, 117, 168, 719, 738, 743 
Chesil Bank, formation of, 435, 438 
Chester Group, 750 
Chestnut, fossil forms of, 888, 877 
Chiastolite, 79 
Chiastolite Slate, 122 
Chili, volcanic action in (see America, 
South), 216 
Chillesford Beds, 873 
Ckimxra, 795 

China, denudation by wind in, 320, loess 
of, 322; coal-fields of, 749 
Chitin, 609 
Chitorr, 753 

Chlorides at volcanoes, 202, 229, 262 
Chlorine, 57, 85 

Chlorite, 81; as an index of alteration, 
107 

Chlorite-schist, 121, 126 
Oliloritio Marl, 820 
Chcetetea, 662, 722 
Chondritea, 662, 664 
Ghonetea, 680, 696, 718, 723 
Chronology, fossils indicative of geological, 
614 

Clirysolite, 67 
Gkaditea, 772* 

Cidaria, 761, 773, 774*, 805 
Cincinnati Group, 692 
Cmmmomumy 832, 815, 855, 862*, 871 
Cinnamon, early forma of, 832 
CircumdenudatioQ, hills of, 924 
Cirques, origin of, 927 
Cirripedes, earliest forms of, 664 
Ciaaua, 862 

Civet, early forma of, 856 
Cladodua, 724 
Cladyodon, 763 

Clastic rocks, 102, 105, 109, 153 
Clistic structure, 87 
Clafhraria, 772 
Clathropteria, 761 
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Clay, absorbent power of plastic, 299 
Olay, origin of, 81 
Olay ‘ironstone, 83, IIG, 175 
Clay-rocks, 160, 161 

Claf-slate, 121, 126 ; formation of by meta- 
morphism, 304 

Cleavage, 121; nature of, 310, 621; in- 
fluenced by nature of the rock, 311*, 
relation to foliation, 307, 579, 582, 586 
Cleidophorus, 665, 669* 

Cliff-debiis, 154 
ClmaoograptuSf 663 

Climate, geological relations of, 21 ; influ- 
ence of man upon, 471 , aftected by the 
sea, 426 , submarine, 421 ; past alterna- 
nations ef, 21, 29 ; indicated by fossils, 
613; PaliBozoic, 21, Jurassic, 784; 
Cretaceous, 803 ; Tertiary, 837, 869, 871, 
872; proofs of gradual refrigeration of 
in late Tertiary time, 872, 883 
ClimaimSy 714 
Clinkstone, 139 
Clinometer, 509 
Clinton Croup, 692 
Cliona, 676 
Clisiophyllumy 722 
Clouds, formation of, 329 
Clyde shell-beds, 895 
Clymenia, 698 
Chjpeus, 773 

Coal, kinds of, 171; mode of occuirenco 
of, 720 ; formation of, 305, 490 ; jointing 
of, 502; altered by eruptive rock, 173, 
573, 575 ; alters eruptive rock, 576 , 
effects of plication on, 306, 520; as- 
sociated with fireclay, 490, 720; with 
marine limestones, 741, 745, 749 
Coal-measures, 737, 743 
Coal-seams, persistence of, 492; contem- 
poraneous channels in, 480, 483 
Coals of various geological ages, as Old 
Red Sandstone, 714 ; Carboniferous, 
720; Permian, 756; Tnassic, 768, 
Jurassic, 792 ; Cretaceous, 802, 828, 
834 ; Eocene, 851 ; Oligocene, 859, 861 ; 
Miocene, 868 

Coast-lines of the continents, 41 ; form of 
as an index of depth of sea, 449 
Coblenzien, 702 
Coccosteusy 666, 698, 709*, 710 
CochlioduSy 724 
Cockroach, early form of, 732 
Ckelacanthus, 749 
Goelaster, 696 

Coelenterates as fossils, 611 

Cmitei, 678 

Coenopithecus, 840 

Coleoptera fossil, 732, 787, 798, 808 

Colloid minerals, 61 

Colobusy 864 

^lonies, Barrande’s doctrine of, 627, 849 
OolSrado Group, 832 
Colorado, river gorges of, 378, 923 
Colorado, subaerial denudtition in basin 


of the, 321, 378, 922 ; river gorges or 
cafions of, 378, 923 ; table-lands of, 922 
Coloration of rocks by eruptive masses, 
573 

Columbia, British, Cretaceous rocks of, 831 
Ctymoseru, 773* 

Compact structure of rocks, 87, 88 , • 

Compression of rocks, 314, 519, 747 ; 

effects of relief from, 273, 309, 311, 314 
Compsemys, 832 
CompsognathuSy 779 
ConcMcoliteSy 664 
Conchoidal fracture, fll 
Concretionary structuie, 89, 487 
Concretions, 62, 89 

Condensation of water, importance of iu 
geology, 329 

Condros, psammites de, 701 
Cone de dejection, 280 
Oone-in-cone structure, 313 
Cones, volcanic, 214, 225, 243, 248, 258 
Conformable strata, 599 
Congeriay 866, 874*, 876 
Coiigerian Stage, 876 
Conglomerate, 156 ; associated with sand- 
stone rather than with shale, 491; oc- 
currence of in schist, 125; inconstancy 
of, 492 ; pillars of, eroded by rain, 341 ; 
joints in, 504 ; volcanic, 163 
Conglomerated structure, 87 
Conifers, earliest known forms of, 709, 730 
Gonmmrmy 808 

Coniston grits and flags, 684 ; limestone, 
670, 684 

Conocardium, 723* 

Conocoryphe, 649*, 651, 664 
Conodonts of Pander, 666 
Couservative action in geology, 316 
Contact-raetamorphism ($ee Metamor- 
phisni) 

Contactschiefer, 578 
Contemporaneity, geological, 617 
Contemporaneous eruptive rocks, 535, 562 
Contemporaneous veins, 90, 556 
Continental conditions, indications of, 711, 
757 

Continents, grouping of the, 35 ; antiquity 
and permanence of tlie, 22, 35, 54, 288, 
911 ; intermittent and often repeated 
elevation of, 287, 912; inland sand 
wastes of, 325 
Contortion (see Plication) 

Contraction, terrestrial, 261, 274, 286, 912 
Contraction of rocks, 294, 319 
Conularitty 651*, 666, 724* 

Conusy 840, 841*, 855, 865 
Cooling, secular, of globe, 286 
Copper, native, in fossils, 453 
Copper ores in Kupferschiefer, 751 
Coprolites, 169 
Corallian, 794 
Coralline Crag, 873 
Coralline Oolite, 794 
Coral Bag, 794 
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Coral reefs, fomation of, 464 ; argument 
from as to subsidence, 282, 464 
Coral rock, 167 ; joints in, 603 
Corals as fossils, 611 
Corbicula, 866, 875 
Corbula, 795, 840*, 856 
Covdaitee, 729, 731, 752 
Cordierite, 79 
Cormorant, fossil, 881 
Combrash, 790, 792 
Comiferous Group, 704 
CoVnstone, 112 
Cornubianite, 580 
Gormlitee, 664, 682 
Corries, origin of, 927 
Corsite, 143 

Corundum, 67; artificial founatiou of, 
302 

Corydalis, 780* 

Goryphodon, 840 

Coseguina, eruption of, 217, 219 

Cosmoceras (Ammonites), 791*, 793* | 

Cosmogony, 6 

Cotopaxi (see Andes) 

Crag deposits, 873 
Crane, fossil, 881 
Crania, 665, 669*, 805 
Crannoges in peat bogs, 460 
Crassatella, 847 
Crater, volcanic, 198, 242 
Cray-fish, geological action of, 455 
Credneria, 803 
Crematopteris, 761 
Creosaurus, 801 

Orests of mountains, origin of forms of, 
925 

Cretaceous rocks, metamorphosed, 834 
Cretaceous System, 801 
Crevasses in glaciers, 404 
Cricket, early form of, 732 
Crinoidal Limestone, 168, 722 
Crioceras, 807, 808* 

CristeUaria, 803* 

Crocodilus, 832 ; earliest known tyiies of, 
763, 776 

“ Crossed Nicols,” use of in petrography, 
189 

Crossopterygidee, 710 
Crotalocrinus, 678 

Crumpling of strata, 519 (see Plication) 
Crust of the earth, condition of first 
formed, 12; oxidation of, 30; mean 
density of, 42; definition of, 42 ; tem- 
perature of, 45, 49, 65, 912; thickness 
of, 52 ; composition of, 56, 57 ; flexures 
of, 913 

Crust of weathered rocks, 334 
Cruziana, 650 
Cryptocaris, 664 
Cryptoclastio structure, 88 
Cryptocrystalline structure, 87, 88 
Cryptomerites, 792 
Crystalline minerals, 60 
Crystalline rocks, 110 


Crystalline structure of rocks, 86, 103; 
production of in stalactites, limestones, 
&c., 354 

Crystallites (see also Microlites), 99, 100 , 
in decomposing glass, 333; in f'lsed 
sandstone, &c , 575 

Crystallization of rocks, experiments in, 
291 


Crystals in rocks, 95 ; inclosves in, 95 
Ctenaeanthus, 699, 725*, 732 
Ctenodonta, 651*, 665, 679* 

Ctenodus, 724 
Ctenoptychius, 724, 732 
“ Cuboides beds,” 701 
Gucullxa, 697, 698*, 818, 844, 881 
Cticullella, 678 
Culm, 748 
Cunninghamites, 803 
Gupressinoxylon, 859 
Gupressocrinidx, 696 
Gnpressus, 786 
Curculionidx, fossil, 775 
Currents, tidal, 419 ; ocean, 420, 434 ; cause 
of, 421 

Curtonotus, 697 

Curvature of rocks, 514, 913 

Custard-apple, early species of, 838, 855 

“ Cutters ” and “ backs,” 502 

CyatJmpis, 712 

Cyathaxonia, 664 

Cyathina, 804, 860 

Cyathocrinus, 664, 696, 722*, 753 

Gyathopliora, 793 

Gyaihophyllum, 664, 696,721* 

Cybele, 664 
Cycadinocarpus, 772 
Cycadoidea, 772 
Cycadospadix, 772 
Cycads, fossil, 761, 772, 804 
Cyclas, 817 
Cydocladia, 728 
Cyclolites, 804 
Cyclone waves, 423 
Cyclonema, 666 

Cychptens, 708, 715, 726, 757, 760 
Cydosligma, 717, 736 
Cyclostoma, 859, 866 
Cydotus, 857 
Cynodon, 841 
Cyphaspis, 677* 

Cyphosoma, 805 
Cyprxa, 840, 862, 881 
Cypress, early forms of, 838, 866 
Cypricardia, 789 
Cypridirsa, 696, 697* 

Cypridinenschiefer, 696 
Cy^ina, 818, 844, 873, 896 
Cypria, 828 

Cyrma, 790, 817, 840*, 856, 866 


Cyrtotheoa, 655 , 

(^tideans, 650, 664 ; as type-fossUs, 615 
dystiphyllumy 696 
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CytJiere, 669, 737 

Gytherea, 820, 840, 854*, 855, 862, 896 

Dachscliiefer, 122 
Da^hstein Limestone, 769 
Dacite, 144 
Dacrytherium, 856 
Daciylopom, 848 
Vadozylon, 708, 730 
DakosauruBf 795 
Dakotah Group, 832 
Dalmanitfis, 689, 690 
Dalveen Group, 671 
JJammara, 834 
Damounte, 74 
Daman, 814, 823, 827, 835 
Danube, mineral matter in water of, 366, 
370 ; area of diainage, 444 ; annual dis- 
charge of sediment by, 444; rate of 
erosion by, 444 ; loess of, 384 ; giowtbof 
delta of, 390 
Daonella, 762 
Dapedtue, 775 
Daphne, 862 
Dasornis, 846 
Dasyceps, 755 
Davidia, 652 
Dawsonia, 754 

Day, change in length of the, during the 
geological past, 13, 20 
Dead Sea, composition of water of, 398; 
chemistry of, 399; saline deposits of, 
111, 399; asphalt of, 173 
Deccan “ traps, ’ 258, 831 
Declivity and denudation, 921 
Decomposition products, 107, 123, 161 
Deer, fossil, 868, 872, 875 
Deformation of internal parts of rocks, 157, 
311, 521 

Deinoceras, 843* 

Deinoceras Beds, 853 
Deinocerata, characters of, 842 
Doinosaurs, earliest forms of, 763, 778 ; the 
most gigantic forms of life, 779, 801 
Deinotherium, 863, 864*, 871 
Delessite, 82 

Delta, formation of in lakes, 385, 393 ; in 
the sea, 388 ; burial of organisms in, 605 
Dendritic markings, 70 
Dendrocrinus, 650 
Dendrograptus, 667 

Denmark, progress of dunes of, 324 ; peat 
mosses of, 459; shell mounds of, 909; 
Cretaceous rocka of, 828 ; boulder drift 
of, 890 

Density, alteration of distribution of ter- 
restrial, 275 

Dentalium, 819, 878, 897 
Denudation by wind, 320, 321 ; by solvent 
action of rain, 332; subaerial, 441; 
rate of, 444; unequal in its progress, 
043, 446 ; exaggerated ideas of maiijine, 
447; rate of marine, 447; marine com- 
pared with subaerial, 448 ; final results 


of marine, a plain, 449; affected by 
subterranean movements, 288, 448, 911, 
912 ; influence of upon the contours of 
the land, 911, 921 

Deoxidation, by organic matter of rain, 
332 

Deposition connected with subsidence, 
288 ; synchronous and coequal with de- 
nudation, 451 ; vast extent of, 451 ; con- 
ditions of indicated by nature of strata, 
475 

Depression (see Subsidence) 

Deserts, sand dunes of, 323, 325 
Desiccation, effects of, 319, 327, 3^5 ; some- 
times caused by cutting down forests, 
454 

Desiccation cracks, 485 
Desmosite, 678 

Destructive action in geology, 816, 452 
Detrital rocks, 102 
Devillien (Systfeme), 658 
Devitrification, 99, 100, 102, 104, 105, 293 ; 

may arise from meteoric action, 338 
Devonian system, 693, 695 ; oridn of name, 
699 ; Devonian and Old lied Sandstone 
types, union of, 704, 718 
Dew removes impurities from the air, 331 
Diabase, 145, 146 
Diabase-aphanite, 145 

Diadema, 773,^805* 

Diullage, 76 
Diallago rock, 149 
Diastopora, 723, 793 
Diatom earth or ooze, 168, 461 
Diccllograptus, 663 
Dtceras, 797 
Diceratheriumj 869 
Dichobune, 841, 857 
Dichodon, 841, 857 
Dichograptus, 658 
Dichroism, 79, 190 
Dichroite, 79 

Dicotyledons, earliest forms of, 803, 832 
Dicranograptus, 663* 

Dictyocaris, 664 
Diefyonema, 658 
Dictyonema Fchist, 658 
Dictyopteris, 733 
Dictyoxylon, 735 
Didelphys, 846 
Didymaspis, 712 
Didymograptvs, 663* 

Diester Sandstone (Neocomian), 828 
Dihelocephalm, 649*, 651 
Diluvial deposits, 883 
Diluvium, 888 
Dimetian rocks, 643 
Dimorphodon, 778 
Dinichthys, 705, 710 
DinobuluSf 691 
IHoonites, 772 

Diopside, artificial formation of, 300, 301 
Diorite, 143 ; boesee of, 540 
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Diosptfrosy 846 

Dip of strata, 509; observation of, 510, 
deceptive appearances of, 510 ; quaqua- 
versal, 511 

Diphya Limestone, 800 
IHplacanthw, 710 
Diplatfodou Beds, 853 
Diplograptus, 663* 

JJiplopteius, 710 
])iplopu8, 841 
Diplosaw m, 808 
])ipteronotu8, 765 
JHpterm, 709* 

Dipyre Slate, 122 
Dirt beds, ^96 

Ihscina, 650*, 651, 665, 669*, 723, 795 

DiicinocarU, 664, 670 

])i8nte8, 724 

Discoidea, 804 

Ducosaurus, 810 

Disintegration from rapid daily changes of 
temperature, 319, 325 ; from solvent 
action of rain, 332, 334 ; produces deep 
accumulations of rotted rock, 338, 453 
Dislocatiohs of the earth's crust, or Faults 
(which see), 315, 522 
Distribution of plants and animals, 283 
Dithyrocaris, 724 
Ditroite, 138 
IHtrupaj 849 
Dog, early forms of, 856 
Dogger, 793, 799 
Dogwood, early forms of, 832 
DoTerite, 148 ; weathering of, 76 
Bolichoiaurm, 808 

Bdichosoma, 754 i 

Dolinas in limestone districts, 355, 830 ' 

Dolomite, 83, 114, 755; origin of, 304, 
399 ; Devonian, 704 ; Carboniferous, 719 ; 
Permian, 751 ; Triassic, 769 
Dolomitic conglomerate of English Trios, 
486, 493, 759, 765 
Dolomitization, 115, 304, 720, 738 
Dolphin, early forms of, 865, 875 
Borcatherium, 869, 880 
Dormouse, early forms of, 856 
Dorsetshire, landslips of, 357 
Borycordaitetf 745 
Dover, Strait of, 438 
Down ton Sandstone, 682 
Drainage-basins, influence of permeability 
of rocks in, upon discharge of rivers, 
359, 361 ; character of river water in, 
dependent upon chemical composition of 
i-(X5ks,364 

Drainage lines, permanence of, 922 

Dranse, glacier<dammed river of, 369 I 

Drewsena, 866 

Bremotherium, 856, 878 

^ejpanodon^ 880 

D»wooem«, 868 

891 ®*^®*®^* 

J>romaieHvm, 763 


Droughts in relation to springs and rivers, 
359 

Druid stones, 342 
Drums of boulder clay, 889 
Drusy cavities, 62, 95, 131, 593 
Bryaiulra, 855, 862 
BryandroideSy 855 

BnjoleHteHy 801 
Dtyoptthecus, 864* * 

Dunes, 155 ; formation of, 322 : piogress 
of, 324 ; arrest of by planting pines, 324, 
456 ; and by sand-carex, 456 
Dumte, 151 

DumDen beds, 711, 716 
Durance, slope of the, 363 ; mineral matter 
m water of, 370 

Dust, in the air, 81; erosion by wind- 
diiven, 320; growth of, 321; showers, 
325 

Dyos system, 750 

Dykes, volcanic, 105, 213, 223, 247, 553, 
858 

Eagle, fossil, 881 
Eagle-stones, 175 

Earth, density of, 8, 42, 43 ; form and size 
of, 11; movements of, 13 ; crust of (see 
Crust) ; stability of axis of, 15 ; eccen- 
tricity of orbit of, 23 ; composition and 
pressure of interior of, 44 ; internal heat 
ot^ 45, 55 ; condition of interior of, 49 ; 
age of, 54 

Earth pillars eroded by rain, 341 
Eaithquakes defined, 266; waves, 267; 
velocity of, 267 ; duration of, 268 ; in- 
fluenced by structure of terrestrial crust, 
268; areas affected by, 269; depth of 
source, 269 ; geological effects of, 271 ; 
distribution df, 273 ; destroy marine 
organisms, 607 ; considered as evidence 
of liquidity of earth’s interior, 50 ; origin 
of, 273 ; most frequent in winter, 274 
Earthworm assists in the formation of 
vegetable soil, 339, 341, 454 
Earthy condition of rocks, 91 
EchinobrisBut, 773, 804 
EchinocontiBy 804, 805* 

Echinocorys, 823 
Eebinoderms as fossils, 611 
Echinoids, fossil, in relation to the tlicory 
of development, 625 ; survival of from 
Cretaceous time, 804 
EchinoBphssrites, 664 

Ecliptic, obliquity of, os a geological 
factor, 15 
Eclogite, 125 

Ecuador, volcanic action in, 218 
Edmondia, 723, 753 
Efflorescences of arid soils, 327 
Egeln Beds (Oligoceue), 860 
Egypt, periodical floods of, 859 
£ifrf« volcanic phenomena of, z02, 207, 
209, 216, 235, 244, 245, 560 ; gas springs 
of, 202, 235 1 crater lakes of, 240, 248 

3 V 
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Kifelien, 702 
Elasolite, 78 
Elau^ 84 

Ehsmomurwf, 810 

Elateridx, fossil, 775, 787 

Elbe, latio of discharge to rainfall, 1161; 

mineial matter removed by, 366, 370 
Elephant as a type-fossil, 616 
Elephns, BIV, 872, 891, 906 
Elevation (see Upheaval) 

Elevation craters, 240 

Elk, Canadian, 898 ; Irish, 906, 907 

Elhpsocephalne, 649*, 651 

Elm, early foims of, 829, 838, 868, 871 

Elonichthys, 740 

Elotherium, 869 

Elton Lake, composition of water of, 398 ; 
chemistry of, 399 

Eluvium, a name proposed for subaerial 
accumulations in situ, 322 
Elvan, 136, 553 

Embiyonic development and palmoiito- 
logioal history, 624 
Emys, 832, 857 
Enaliorms, 811,840 
Enchodus, 807 
Encrinital Limestone, 168 
Encrinurus, 664 
Enermus, 761, 762* 

Endoceras, 668 
Endomorphs, 61 

Eugulfment of streams by collapse of roofs 
of caverns, 35(5 
Enhydriodon, 880 
Enstatite, 76 
Entelodou, 856 
Entomis, (564, 669, 697* 

Eocene, definition of term, 836 ; division 
of the geological record, 838 
Eohippt&f 842 
Eohyus, 842 
Eojjmyton, 649, 658 
Mopteris, 662 
Eosaurm, 749 
Eoscorpim, 732* 

Eozoon, 638 
Ephemera, 710 
Epiaster, 823 

Epidote, 79 ; as an index of alteiution, 107 
Epigene action, 196, 316 
Eppelsheim, bone-sand of, 866, 876 
Epsomites, 313 
Equatorial current, 421 
Equinoxes, precession ot, 14 
EqmsetUe% 752, 786 
Equisdum, 760, 772, 817 
Equus (see Horse), 872 , as a tjqic-fobsil, 
616 

Eriunys, 649*, 651 

Erosion, experiments in, 871 ; contempo- 
raneous, 480 ; by wind, 320 ; by rivers, 
* 371 ; by glaqjers, 413 ; by the sea, 426 
Erratic blocks, 154, 412, 890, 892 ; de- 
ceptive, 413 


Eraptive rocks, 129 ; considered as part of 
the earth’s crust, 534 ; relative ages of, 
536 ; characters of, 537 
Ervillia, 867 
Eryma, 789 
Eryon, 789 

Escarpments may originate waterjj%ll8, 
375 

, origin of, 927 

Essential minerals, 61 
Eskers, 892 

Estheria, 697*, 715, 724, 732, 762* 
Estuaries, bars of, 387 
Etampes, Sables d’, 858 
Etna, phenomena of, 198, 209, 210, 212, 
213, 214, 222, 228, 229, 230, 231, 232, 
248 

Eucalyptocrinus, 664 
Eucalyptus, 838, 855 
Euchilus, 856 
Euchirosaurus, 754 
Eucladia, 664 
Euoyclm, 790 
Eulysite, 151 

Euompholus, 666, 679*, 697, 723, 724* 
Euphoberia, 732 
Eunte, 125, 135 

Europe, meiin height of, 36 ; great plain of, 
40 ; coast line of, 41 ; once united to 
Africa, 35 ; once partially disjoined from 
Asia, 35, 40; basalt-plateaux of, 258, 
261 , sand-dunes of, 324, 325 ; terra- 
rossa of south-eastern, 338 ; river-floods 
of, 359; river water of, 365; former 
greater volume of rivers of, 384 ; coast 
alluvia of, 387; delta formations of, 
389, 390 ; abundant lakes of noithern, 
391 ; Palceozoic geography of, 657, 685, 
694, 704, 706, 736, 751 ; Mesozoic geo- 
graphy of, 764, 767, 784, 786, 802, 814, 
824; Tertiary geography of, 835, 837, 
845, 848, 854, 861, 870, 877 ; Post-tertiarj 
geography of, 883 ; glaciation of, 885 
Eurykpis, 749 
Eurynotus, 726* 

Eurypterus, 664, 693, 697*, 710, 724 
Eurytherium, 856 
Eutkacanthus, 714 

Evaporation, lelation of to lainfall an 
river-discharge, 360 

Evolution, bearing of palieontology upoi 
623 ; slow and unequal advance of, 61' 
626 

Excentneity of ten-estrial orbit, 14, 23 
Exogyra, 774, 778*, 805, 806* 

Exogym columha province (Cretaceou. 
814 

Expansion of rooks, 284, 291, 319 
Experimental geology, importance of, 28 
examples of, 371, 427 
Explosions, volcanic, 206, 215, 218, 21 
velocity of shook 267 
Esdraerinus, 773, 774* 

Exudation veins, 90 
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Fahularia, 850 
Fairy-stones of Scotland, 488 
» Fakes,” 158 
False bedding, 477 
Faluns of Touraine, 865 
Fammenien, 701 
Faidt^rock, 157, 524 

Faults, inclination of, 524 ; reversed, 525, 
526, 746 ; connection of, with folds, 526, 
746, 913, 916 , throw of, 526 ; hade of, 
316, 524 ; heave of, 528 ; variations in 
effects of, 527 ; dip-, 527 ; strike-, 527, 
528; trough-, 532; step-, 532; dying 
out of, 530 ; groups of, 531 ; detection 
and tracing of, 532 ; slipping of sides of, 
592; successive opening of, 594; ns 
receptacles of mineral veins, 595; in- 
fluence of on surface, 916; origin of, 
315 

Fascieularia, 873* 

Fasciolaria, 828, 865 
Favosites, 663, 696 
Faxoe Chalk, 828, 835 
Feel of rocks, 93 
Felis, 864, 875 

Felsite, Felstone, 135, 136 ; with columnar 
structure, 508 

Felsitic ground mass, 102, 104, 135 
Felsophyre, 90 

Felspars, 70, 130; aitificially formed, 300 
Felspathic composition, 90 
Felstone (gee Felsite) 

Frnegtella, 655, 665, 753 
Ferns, oldest known, 662 
Ferrite, 107 

Ferrous Carbonate, 83, 116, 175 ; pioduc- 
tion and oxidation of, 350 
Ferrous Oxide, oxidation of, 332, 333 
Ferrous Sulphate, decomposition of in 
natural waters, 350 
Ferruginous deposits, 174 
Feuerstein, 117 

Fibrous structure, 88 ; in calcite, 353 ; m 
caloedony, 354 ; artificially superinduced 
in glass, 301 
Ficus, 845, 860, 862 
Field work in geology, 176 
Fig-tree, fossil, 803, 839, 855, 871, 804 
Fiu^riati (Ammonites), 784 
“ Findlige ” (erratic blocks), 412 
Fir, fossil, 868, 875 

Fire-clay, 160; relation of to coal, 490; 

origin of, 720, 721 
Fire-damp, escape of from coal, 306 
Jire wells, 236 
‘‘ Fim,” or snow ice, 110 
1 irths or Fjords, origin of, 283 
I'lshes, earliest remains of, 666, 681, 705; 

sudden destruction of, 607, 716 
Fissility, kinds of in rooks, 476 
fissures, 815, 622, 691 ; caused by earth- 
<iuake8, 271; connection of yolcanio 
vents with, 210, 212, 221 
fissure-voleanoea, 197, 256, 261, 564 


Fjords (see Firths) 

Flabellaria, 860 
Flagstone, 158 

Flame, coloration of as a test of minerals, 
193 * 

Flammenraergol, 829 
Flanders, sand-dunes of, 324 
Fleckschiefer, 123, 578 
Flexures of terrestual crust, 514, 913; in- 
fluence of on sccneiy, 923 
Flint, 66, 117, 168; foinitdiun of, 488, 
804 ; connection of with siliceous 
organisms, 469, 804 
Flinty slate, 117, 161 
Flinty structure, 87 
Floe-ice, 111, 424 
Flood-plains of rivers, 383 
Floods, volume of in rivers, 360 ; relation 
of to permeability of drainage-basins, 
359 ; increase scour of rivers, 368 ; 

I seasonal and occasional, 359 ; from 
melting snows, 403 
Flora (see Plants) 

Florida, coast-bars otj 387 
Fluorine. 57, 84 ; influence of in sublima- 
tion, 293 , facilitates some precipitates, 
302; possible cooperation of in the 
crystallization of granite, 302 
Fluorides, 84 
Fluorite (Fluor spai), 84 
Flubtra, 850 

Fluvio-marino series (Isle of Wight), 856 
Fluxion-structure m rocks, 88, 104, 135 ; 
artifically produced m solid lead and 
iron, 313 

Flysch, 830, 838, 851 
Foliated rocks, joints in, 508 
Foliated structure, 88 
Foliation, 88, 118 ; production of* 807, 541, 
578, 581 ; comcidence of withvaUavage, 
307, 579, 582, 586 ; local develop«®«t 
of, 541, 578, 581 
Folkestone Beds, 818 
Fontainebleau, Grw do, 858 
Footprints in strata, 485 
Foraminifera as rock-builders, 838 
Foiaminiferal ooze, 167, 463 
Forests alFect laiiitull, 454, 457, 472 ; pro- 
tective influence of, 457; effects of 
destruction of, 457 ; submerged, 900 
Forest-bod group, 874 ; undisturbed con- 
dition of below contorted drift, 889 
Forest marble, 785, 792; false bedding in, 
479 

Fort Benton, sub-group, 832 
Fort Pierre, sub-group, 832 
Fossilizatioo, conditions of, 608 
Fossils, definition of terra, 603; entomb- 
ment of, 604; relative value of in 
geology, 610 ; uses of in geology, 612 ; 
mark changes in physical geography^ 
612, #741 ; mark traces of former land- 
surfaces, 612; lakes, 612; sea bothjpas, 
613 ; variations in character of water, 
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(ilo; proximity of land, (513; former 
( limates, 613; upheaval, 276; as guides 
to geological chronology, 614, 631 ; may 
prove inversion of strata, 616; piovo 
lapse of interval between strata, 620, 
632 ; succession of as a measure of geo- 
logical time, 35; as guides to stiati- 
giaphical classification, 500, 622, 632; 
succession of influenced by physical 
conditions, 623; subsequent alterations 
of into casts, 610; defoimation of, 301, 
312; occurieiico of in altered rocks, 
301 

Fox, fohsil, 875, 808, 006 
Fox Hills (iioup, 832 
Foynde, 138 
Fiactuio of rocks, 91 
Fragmental rocks, 102, 153 
Firtnci', sand dunes of, 323; liver floods 
of, 359; river teriaCoa of, 383; rivei- 
moutbs of, 389 ; local raetamorphism in, 
581 ; Cambrian locks in, 658 ; Silurian, 
690; Dcvomau,701, 708; Carboniferous, 
745; Permian, 758; Trias, 767; 
Jurassic, 796; Cretaceous, 824; Eocene, 
847 ; Oligocene, 858, 861 ; Miocene, 
865; Pliocene, 876; Pleistocene, 898; 
palreolithic gravels and caverns, 908 
Fiasnieii, 701 

Fresh water, destructive effects of on 
marine fauna, 607 
Fresh-water limestone, 167 
Freestone, 158 

Friable condition of rocks, 91 
Frog, early species of, 868 
Frost, influence of on livci transimrt, 
368 ; effects of on soils, rocks, &c., 401 
Fiozen rivers and lakes, geological action 
of, 401 

Fruchtschiefer, 123, 580 
Fucoids, fossil, 649, 658, 662 
Fulgurites or lightning tubes, 319 
Fuller’s earth, 161 
Fuller’s-eorth Gioup, 792 
Fiimaroles, 229 

Fundy, bore in Bay of, 420; destruction of 
fish in Bay of, 607 

Fusibility of minerals, relative order of 
not always followed in nature, 99, 295 
Fusion, effect of in expanding rocks, 284 ; 
a Jesuit of rock-crushing, 291 ; experi* 
ments in, 292, 294, 295 ; aitiflcial and 
natural compared, 295; larely anhy- 
drous, 297 ; observed in blocks in tufls, 
574 

FmuUnay 722 

Fugu8, 793, 806, 840, 841*, 855, 873, 881 

Gabbro, 64, 149 
Gaj Group (Teitiary), 869 
Qakocwdoy 860 
Oalentety 804, 805* 

Qak^teg, 783 
Qakthylax, 856 


Gnllicia, naphtha spiiugs of, 23G 
Gangamopterigy 771 

Ganges, periodical floods of the, 359 ; 
mineral matter in water of, 370; delta 
of, 390 ; area of basin, 444 ; annual dis- 
charge of sediment, 414 ; lato of erosion, 
444 

Gannistcr, 160, 737, 741 
Oaibenschiefer, 123 

Garnet, 79 ; produced by mclamoiphism m 
limestone shale, 578 
Garnet-ohvine-rock, 151 
Guruet-iock, 125 

Gaioimc, mineral matter in water of, 370 
Gas inclusions m locks, 96, 98 
Gas-springs, 235 

Gas-spuits, traces of among strata, 486 
Gascony, sand-dunes of, 32!! 

Gases irom volcanoes, 198, 201, 235 
Gaiidnjina. 803* 

Gault, ol4, 818, 825, 828, 829 
Guvtalis, 850 

Gaylussite, formation of in bitter lakes, 400 

Gazella, 879; fossil forms of, 872 

Godinnien, 702 

Gehcmy 856 

Genesseo Gioup, 705 

Geneva, Lake of (see Lake Geneva) 

Geognosy, 4, 30 

Gcograpliical distribution of plants and 
aiiimaU, 618 

Geological action may have been foimeily 
more vigorous, 19, 21, 195 
Geological Congress, International, 635 
Geological nomenclature, 635, 784 
Geological record, subdivision of by fossils, 
616, 622, 631 ; imperfection of, 8, 619, 
631, 648 ; causes of gaps in, 621 
(jeologioal Society of London, founded, 6 
Geological structuie, influence of in land- 
sculpture, 922 

Geology, aim of, 1, 6; reveals no trace of 
the beginning of things, 6, Cosraical 
aspects of, 6; Dynamical, 195; Experi- 
mental, 289; Geotectonic or Structural, 
474, Palsooiitological, 603; Physiogra* 
phical, 910, Stratigiaph.oal, 631 
Georgian rocks, 660 

Germany, Archsoan vocks, 644 ; Cambrian, 
658, 091 ; Silurian, 691 ; Devonian, 701 ; 
Caiboniferous, 747; Permian or Dyas, 
756; Trias, 767; Jurassic, 798; Cre- 
taceous, 828; Oligocene, 859; Miocene, 
866; Pliocene, 876 ; Glaciation of, 886, 
897 

Gervillitty 762, 774 
Geyserite, 117 
Geysirs, 230 

“Giants’ Kettles,’ 415, 888 
Gilbertsocrinus, 722 
Giraffe, fossil forms of, 872, 878 
Givetien, 702 

Glacial action, Pre-Cambrian (?), 656 
Old Red Sands'one (?;, 707, 716; Tei 
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mian, 751, 755; Eocene, 851; Pleis- 
tocene, 883 

Glacial detritus, 414, 415 
Glacial Period, history of, 883 ; influence of 
upon matnmalian fauna of the globe, 894 ; 
limits of, 902 ; second glaciation of, 892 ; 
still exists in Norway, &c., 902 
GWcfers, formation of, 403 ; motion of, 403 ; 
advance and retreat of, 406 ; of the first 
order, 406 ; of the second order, 406 ; ro- 
cemeuted (remanies), 407; geological 
work of, 408 ; transport by, 408 ; ponding 
back of nvers by, 369 ; former greater 
extent of, 413, 884 ; erosion by, 413, 418, 
885 ; of the present time are descendants 
of those of Icc Age, 884, 887, 894 
Glacier-ice, nature of, 110 
Glacibres or ice-caves, 346 
Glarnisch, inversion of, 518 
Glass, a product of fusion, 293; lower 
density of, 293, 294; contraction of in 
cooling, 295 ; meteoric decomposition of, 
333 

Glassy or vitreous minerals, GO ; locks, 99, 
104 

Glauconite, 82, 169; formed otF Carolina, 
82 ; as an agent m fosailization, 610 
Glauconitic strata, 802 
Olauconome, 669, 723 
Oleichenia, 803 
Glengariflf grits, 717 
Glens, subaerial origin of, 283 
Glimmer (mica), 73 
Ohbigerina, 803* 

Globigerina-ooze, 167 
Globulites, 101 
Olossopteris, 749 
Glossozamites, 772 
Glutton (6?ulo), 875, 891, 906 
Glyptarca, 655 
Glyptiem, 797 
Glyptocrims, 664 
Glyptodendron, 662 
Glyptolxmus, 710 
Glyptolepis, 710 
Glyptopomue, 710 
Glyptostrohiis, 862, 870* 

Gneiss, 124, 126 ; Archsoan, 637 ; Silurian, 
585, 672 ; relation of to granite, 308, 587 
Goldau, landslip at, 358 
GompTioceraSj 686, 698 
Goniaster, 821 

Goniatites, 698, 721, 724, 725* 

Goniomya, 792 
Goniopholigy 776, 808 
Goniophoray 665, 679* 

Gosau Beds (Cretaceous), 830 
Gourd, early forms of, 838 
Graham’s Island, a submarine volcano, 250, 
255 

Grammygia, 678, 697 

Granite, petrographical characters of, 103, 
131 ; order of appearance of minerals in, 
295 ; passage or into felsito and vitreous 


porphyiy, 134; relations of to gneiss, 
308, 587; depth of origin, 97; tempe- 
rature of consolidation, 296; formed 
under pressure, 297, 540; influence of 
fluorine in crystallization of, 295, 3f)2; 
aquo-igneous origin of, 296 
Granite (continued), Geotectonic characters 
of,— bosses, 539 ; vein!, 552, 557 ; rela- 
tions to surrounding rdek^, 541 ; some- 
times schistose, 557 ; occasionally itself 
of metamorphio origin, 544 ; connection 
with volcanic locks, 544 ; actual exposure 
at the surfiice, the result of enormous 
denudation, 540, 917 

Weathering of, 178, 335; absoibont 

power of for water, 299 
Gramtite, 134 

Granitoid structure, 89, 130 
Granophyre, 90 

Granular-crystalline structure, 87 
Granular structure, 88 
Granulite, 125, 126, 134 
Graphite, 63, 173, 639 
Graptolites as type-fossils, 615 ; of Silurian 
system, 663, 667 
Graptolithug (Monograptug), 663 
Gravel, 155 

Great Basin of North America, 327, 395 
Great Oolite, 792 

Great Salt Lake (see Salt Lake, Great) 
Greece, Pliocene deposits of, 878 
Green, as a colour of rocks, 92 
Greenland, cflects of frost in, 401 ; glaciers 
of, 404, 416, 417; Cretaceous rocks of, 
803, 831 ; Tertiary, 868 
Green River Group. 853 
Greensand, 159 

Greensand, Lower, 818; Upper, 819 
Gieen slates and porphyries ot Lake Dis- 
trict, 670 

Greenstone, 142, 148 (.ife Diorite) 

Griis, 158 
Grbs bigarrd, 767 
Grbs des Vosges, 758 
Grmlya, 11^ 

Grevillea, 845 
Grey Chalk, 820 
Greywacke, 159 
Greywacke-slate, 160 
“ Grey Wetliers,” 158, 333, 342 
Griffithideif, 724 
Grit, 158 

Ground-ice, 111, 402, 425 
Ground-mass of locks, 87, 90, 101, 104 
Ground-swell, effects of, 422 
Group or stage, defined, 635 
Grundmorane, 411, 417, 888 
Gryllacrig, 732 
Gryphsca, 774, 776* 

Gryphito Limestone, 774 
Guano, 169, 471 

Gulf-stream, characters of, 27 ; influence 
of| 426 

Gum-trees, fossil (gee Encalyptns), 888, 855 
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Gunpowder, experimetits on velocity of 
shock from explosion of, 267 
Gypseous composition of rocks, 90 
Gypsum, 84, 115; beds and veins of, 487 ; 
absorbent power of, 299 ; decomposed by 
organic matter in water, 332 ; precipi- 
tated by calcipm carbonate, 399, 400, 
found at volcanic vents, 235 ; deposits of 
various geological ages— Silurian, 661, 
692, 693; Devoniau, 704; Permian, 751, 
757; Triossie, 759, 765; Jurassic, 800, 
Eocene, 851 ; Oligocene, 859, 861 ; Mio- 
cene, 869 ; Pliocene, 870, 877 
Gypskeuper, 768 

“Gyps lacu&tie” and “Gyps maiin” of 
Paris basin. 851, 859 
Gyraoanihus, 732 
Oyinreras, 698 
Gywdes, 832 
GyrogoniteSy 856 
Gyrokpis, 763 

Hade of Faults. 316, 524 
JIadrosaurm, 811 
Hmmatite, 67, 11(5 

Hail, formation of, 329 ; effects of. 402 
Hahea, 870* 

Ealcyornis, 840 
Ealioiii, 881 
Halitherium, 873 
Halleflinta, 128 
Ealonia, 728 
Ealysit^, 664 
Hamilton Group, 704 
Hamites, 807, 809* 

Hampshire basin, 844 
Eaplophlehiim, 732 

Hardness of minerals and rocks, 62, 91 ; and 
softness in relation to weathering, 334 
Hare, early forms of, 868 
Harlech locks, 654 
Harpes, 673 

Harpoceras (^Ammonites), 786, 789.* 791* 
Harz, metamorphism in the, 578, 703 
Hastings Sand, 817 
Haaghtonia, 657 
HSl^e, 78, 96 

Hawaii, volcanoes of, 211, 222, 223, 225, 
228, 231, 245, 254, 266 
Hay Fell Flags, 684 
Hazel, fossil, 868, 875 
“ Head ” or brick-earth, 340 
Headon Beds, 357 

Heat, effects of in expanding rocks, 284 ; 
sources of hypogene, 289 ; experiments 
in the effects of on rocks, 293; affects 
capillarity of rocks, 299; increases 
solvent power of water, 300 
Heavy Spar, 84 
Hedera, 849 

Hedgehog, early forms of, 841 
Heersien (Systiime), 849 
Helderberg formfttion (lower), 692; (u^er), 
705« 


Helianthaster, 696 
Helicoceras, 807 
Helicotoma, 666 
Heliolitesy 668 
Helixy 857, 866, 87.5, 898 
Ildladotherium, 863*, 872 
Hchetian Stage, 868 
Hemimpu, 664 
Hemimtcr, 804 
Hemibos, 880 
Hemicosmites, 664 
Hemipedina, 773 
Hemipneiides, 804 

Hemisphere, Southern, excess of density 
in, 12, 43 

Hempstead Beds, 856 
Herculaneum, destruction of, 233 
Hesbayan mud, 887, 897, 898 
Eesperornigy 811, 812* 

Hetciocetm, 866 
Heterohyus, 840 
Heterophylli (Ammonites), 784 
Hettangicn, 798 
Hexaenms, 700 
Hexaprotodon, 880 
Hickory, fossil forms of, 804, 871 
High-water maik, 419 
HiUs of circumdenudation, 924 
Hils (Congloraerat und Thon), 828 
Himalayas (see India), height of, 86; 
snow line of the, 403, ancient glaciers 
of, 901 

Eirmntopiermy 682 
Jlipparioiiy 871* 

Hippothenimy 866, 876 
Uippolhoa, GG5 
Hippurites, 806, 807* 

Hippnritio province of the Cretaceous 
rocks of Europe, 814, 826, 830 
Hippuritulx as type-fossils for Cretaceous 
rocks, 806 
Hippoliyusy 880 
Eippopodium, 774, 776* 

Hippopotamodon, 880 
Hippopotamus, fossil, 865, 872, 891, 905 
Histioderma, 657 

Hoang-Ho, area of basin of, 444 ; annual 
discharge of sediment, 444 
Hoar-frost removes impurities from the 
air, 331 

Hog, first appearance of, 864 
Holaster, 804 
Holectymsy 793 

Hollana, oscillations of level in, 281; 

sand-dunes of, 324 ; delta-formation, 389 
Holopaea, 666 
Holopella, 666 
HoloptychiuSy 699, 710 
HmwknotWy 664, 667, 677*, 696, 697* 
HomocameluSj 881 
Homotaxis, doctrine of, 617, 619 
Hone-stone, 122 
Hoptoparia, 846 

Horizons in geological record, 635 
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Hoi-nbeam, fossil, 839, 877 
Hornblende, 74 
Hornblende-rock, 121, 126 
Hornblende-schist, 121, 126 
Hornstone, 117 

Hornwort (Ceratophyllum), fossil, 875 

Horny texture of locks, 87 

Horse, genealogy of, 625, 841, 842, 872; 

three-toed forms Of, 841, 842, 868, 869, 872 
Human period in geology, 883 
Humus, formed from decomposing vegeta- 
tion, 805, 453, 458; supplies organic 
acids to spring water, 847 
Humus Acids (see Organic Acids) 
Hundsiiickien, 702 

Hungary, volcanoes of, 255, 861 ; glaeim’c 
in, 346 

Huron, Lake, terraces of, 901 
Huronian rocks, 645 
Hymmoschus, 856 

Hyseruif fossil, 873, 898, 905; in glacial 
period, 891 ; as a type-fossil, 616 
Hysenarctos, 864, 876 
Hysenictis, 878 
Hysenodon, 856, 869 
Jlyalinia, 857 
Hyalomelan, 149 
Hyhodus, 763, 775, 807 
Hydaspitherium^ 880 
Hydration of minerals, 833 
Hydraulic pressure of waves, 429 
Hydrohia, 874 

Hydrocarbons emitted from earth’s crust, 
53, 201, 236 
Hydroceplialus^ 659 
Hydrochloric acid at volcanoes, 200 
Hydrofluoric acid, use of in petrographical 
analysis, 192 

Hydrofluosilicic acid, use of in petro- 
graphical analysis, 193 
Hydrogen in eartli’s interior, 53 ; in crust 
and envelopes, 57 ; at volcanoes, 53, 200, 
252 ; sulphuretted in spring- water, 347, 
351 ; sulphuretted at volcanoes, 201, 235 
Hydro-mica-schists, 120, 123 
Hylseosaurus, 817 
IlylonomuSy 754 
Hymenocarist 651* 

Hymenophyllitesy 748 
IhyolWhus, 658, 666 

Syopotamm, 841, 867, 869; as a type- 
fossil, 616 
Hyotherium, 863* 

Syperodapedon^ 763 
Hypersthene, 77 
Hypersthenite, 150 
Hypogene action, 196 
Htjpsilophodon, 817 
ffypsiprimnopsis, 768 
Syra^iui, 856 
Syraoodon, 869 
^aeotherium, 840, 857 
gystrix, 878 
Hytho Beds, 818 


Ibex, fossil, 898 

Ice, effect of on clipiate, 25 ; effect of on 
temperatuie of earth’s ciust, 46; kinds 
of, 110; terrestrial, 400 (see Glaciers); 
of nvers and lakes, 401, on tho^ea, 
423 ; of the ice-foot, 424 ; of floes, 424 ; 
erosion by, 413, 434, 884, 886 ; transport 
by on the sea, 436 dbntoition of strata 
by, 480, 488 

Ice-age, 883 (see Glacial Period) 

Icebergs, toimuton of, 407, 425; geo- 
logical action of, 434, 436 
Ice-cap, eft'ects of trausfeience of polar, 18, 
275 

Ice-falls, 404 
Ice-foot, 111, 424, 436 
Ice-sheet of glacial period, thickness of, 
886 


Ice-worn features of rocks, 414, 416, 884 
Iceland, transport of wind-boine volcanic 
dust from, 219, 326 ; sinter beds of, 354 , 
volcanic phenomena of, 214, 219, 224, 
230, 236, 249, 259, 261 
IchthyomiSf 812, 813* 

Ichthyosaurus, 767, 777, 781* ; as type- 
fossil, 615 
IcUtherium, 878 

Idaho, lava-fields of, 209, 25G, 261 
Idocrusc, 79 

Igneous (eruptive) rocks, 108, 129, 535; 

metamorphism of, 587 
Iquanodon, 807, 8ll* 
ilex, 862 

Ilfraccrabe Group, 699 
Illxnopsis, 667 
Illxnurus, 600 
Illxnus, 664, 665*, GG7 
Ilmenite, 69 
Imatra-stones, 488 
Impervious, defined, 844 
Inclination of rocks, 509 
Inciustations, calcareous, 354 
Indertsch, Lake, salinity of, 398 
Hndia, volcanic plateau of Deccan, 258; 
heavy rainfall in, 369; coast bars of, 
387; cyclone waves of, 423; Archsean 
rocks of, 646; Silurian, 693; Ti^sic 
770; Jurassic, 801; Cretaceous, 831; 
Cretaceous conformably and continu- 
ously followed by Tertiary strata up 
to Pliocene, 879 ; Eocene, 852; Miocene, 
869 ; Pliocene, 879 ; Glaciation in, 901 
Induration of rocks, by meteoric influences, 
333 ; by intrusion of eruptive rock, 573 
Indus, mud volcauoes of, 245 ; alluvial 
forms of, 381 

Infiltration products, 72, 167 
lulra-lias, 776 
Infra-littoral deposits, 438 
Infusorial earth, 168, 461 


'noiieramm, 799, 805, 806* 


sect-beds, 787, 798 • 

71 n 73fi. 775. 780. 786. 792. 


796, 798, 800 
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IntcrlxxUctl orni>tivo looks, 5o5, 502 
Interglacial Beds, 890, 899 
Interglacial periods, 29, 890 
Jntruhivo eruptive rocks, 535, 538 
Jiiv^rsiou of strata, 518, 016, 740 
Inzetidorf Tegel (Vienna basin), 877 
loUte, 79 

Ireland (see Britain) 

Jriartea, 846 - , 

iron, 59, 64, 67; native in rocks, 04; 
111 meteorites, 9, 64 ; flow of solid, in 
Tiesca’s experiments, 813; oxides, 67, 
1 15, 174 ; oxidation of in minerals, 332 ; 
deposits of oxide from springs, 350, 
354 ; in hogs, 462 ; bods of as inductions 
of former organic action, 463; titanic, 
69; carbonate, 83, 116, 175, 350; phos- 
phate, 84; sulphate, 850; di-snlpnide, 
85, 852 ; bog ore, 174 
Ii“on Age or Period, 902 
Iron-ore in Archsean rocks, 639 
Ironstone, 115 ; with coal and shale, 720 ; 

and organic remains, 720 
Irrawaddy, mineral matter in water of, 
370 

Isasirm^ 773* 

Ischadites, 663 

Ischia, volcanic history of, 209 
fschyodns, 775 
IschyoMurus, 795 
Isocardia, 806, 870 
Isoclinal structure, 518, 746, 015 
Isogeothermal lines oi Isogeotlierms, 46, 
287, 289 
laotehis, 678 

Isothermal lines or Isotherms, 426 
Isotropic crystals, 100, 189 
Itacolumitc, 128 

Italy, osoillation of level of, 281 ; delta 
formation, 390; temperature of lakes, 
392; late upheaval, 870; volcanoes of 
Central, 209, 240, 259; Pliocene de- 
])OBits of, 871, 877 ; erratic blocks of, 
412 

Janassa, 744 
Janira, 820, 878 
Jasper, 117 

Java, volcanic plienoinenaof, 206, 217, 233, 
242 ; Valley of Death in, 235 
Joints, cause of, 315 ; in stratified rocks, 
501 ; in massive rocks, 505 ; in schistose 
rocks, 508 ; influence of in the formation 
of waterfalls and ravines, 376, 379 ; of 
sca-clifFs, 483 ; importance of in scenery, 
924 

Jolly’s swing balance, 93 
Jorullo, lava of, 230 
JuglanSy 846, 859, 862 
Jupiter, planet, 8 

Jura mountains, erratic blocks of, 412,413; 
structure of, 918, 915 

Jurassic system, %7l ; alternation of stMta 
in, 4{)0, 498, 773 


Ivames, 892 
Kampecaris, 71 0 

Kanua, delta of in Lake of Thun, 385 
Kao’in, 81 ; resulting from rotted granite, 
336 

Kcllaways Rock, 793 
Kentucky, Mammoth Cave of, 336 
Keokuk Q-roup, 750 
Keuper Sandstones, 764 
Khotan, dust-dnft of, 322 
Kieseluinter, 117 
Kimmeridgian, 794, 797 
Kinderhook Group, 750 
Kingena, 818 
Kmzigite, 125 

Kirgis Steppe, salt deposits of, 111 
Kirkby Moor flags, 684 
KirJd)ya, 724 
Kirthar Group, 853 
Kissingeu, mineial water of, 351 
Kjokken-mbdding, or shell -mounds of 
Denmark, 909 
Knorria, 700, 728 
Knotenschiefer, 122, 580 
Koh Group, 688 
Kossen B^s, 769 
Kressenberg Beds, 852 
Kupferschiefer, 751, 759 
Kutorgina, 652 
Kyanite-rock, 125 

Labrador, anchor-ice of, 425 ; temperature 
of, 426 * 

Labrador-porphyry, 145 
Ijabradonte, 72 

Labyrinthodonts, 732, 758, 7C3 
“ liaccolites” of Utah, 546 

iMccoptenSf 828 

Lacertilian reptiles, eaily forms of, 754, 
763 

Lacustrine deposits (eee Lakes) 

Liekenien, 850 
Lsdaps, 811 

Lago Maggiore, depth of, 392 
Lago Sabatino, temperature of, 392 
Lagomys, 876 

Lagoon-barriers, formation of, 385 
Lake Bonneville (anoient extension of 
Great Salt Lake), historv of, 895 

Como, erratics around, 412 

Erie, future lowering of, 878 

Geneva, temperature of, 392; sub- 
aqueous terraces of, 394 ; alleged lower 
level of, 394 

Huron, terraces of, 901 

Lahontan (Utah), 395, 400 

Lucerne, crumpled rocks of, 520 

Michigan, dunes of, 824 

Neufch&.tol, erratics of, 412 

Superior, area of, 392, dunes of, 392 ; 

ten-races of, 893, 901 

Thun, alluvium of, 885 

Lake-dweUings, 909 
Lake-ore, 74 
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Lake-terracos, 901 

Lakes, abundant in northern part of 
northern hemisphere, 417, 888, 927; 
must generally bo of recent origin, 894 ; 
not part of the ordinary erosion of 
running water, 391 ; modes of origin of, 
926; formed by volcanic action, 230, ^ 
240 ; by ponding back of streams by i 
lava, 230, 927 ; by subterranean move- 
ment, 395, 926; by subsidence from 
solution of rock-salt, 355 ; by subsidence 
/lom falling in of roofs of caverns, 357 ; 
by bariiers of detritus or of ice, 927; 
by glacier-erosion, 417, 888, 927 

fresh-water, 891 ; temperature of, 

392; saline (salt and bitter), 395; 
frozen, 401 

geological functions of, 392 ; equa- 
lize temperature, 392 ; regulate drainage, 
392; filter river-water, 373, 393; are 
filled up by streams, 385; inorganic 
deposits of (beaches and terraces), 385, 
393, 394, 395, 901 ; chemical deposits of, 
174,394,462; organic deposits of, 394; 
turned into peat-mosses, 460 ; preserva- 
tion of organic remains in, 604 

affected by earthquakes, 272; 

former existence of shown by fossils, 612 
Lamantin, early species of, 865 
Laminm, 474 

Laminated structure of locks, 88 
Lamna, 807, 840, 842*, 876 
Land, distribution if, 35; elevation of, 
274 ; subsidence of, 281 ; origin of groat 
ridges of, 286; composed mostly of 
marine formations, 910 ; due mainly to 
upheaval, 910 ; but the contours chiefly 
the uork of erosion, 911; origin of 
contours of, 913 ; some features of due 
to volcanic action, 920 , preservation of 
organic remains on, 604; proximity of 
ill geological history shown by fossils, 
612, 613 

Land-sculpture, 921 
Land -snail limestone (Miocene), 866 
Land-snails, earliest known, 732 
Land-surfaces shown by fossils, 612 
Landenien (Syst^me), 849 
Landslips produced by earthquakes, 271, 
272 ; by solution of rock-salt beds, 355 ; 
by percolating water, 357 ; cifects of on 
river action, 368 
Loosaum, 801 
Lapilli, 162, 205 
Laramie group, 832, 833 
Lasirm, 858 

Laurel (Laurua), early forms of, 829, 845, 
855, 860, 862, 871, 877 
Uurentian rocks, 638, 640, 645 
Lava, definition of, 203 ; order of appear- 
ance of kinds of, 253, 265 ; impregnation 
of with vapours, 203 ; speoiflo gravity 
of, 204 ; structure and texture ot^ 204, 
219, 228; liquidity of, 211, 219,224; 


temprature of liquid, 227, 277 ; aspect 
of flowing, 219, 228; flow of, 220; 
hjdrostatic pressure of, 213, 221 ; 

“ geysirs” of, 222 ; rate of flow of, 223 ; 
consolidation of, 105 ; crvstalliz'ition of, 
226 ; devitrificnt.nn of, 227 ; metamor- 
phism by, 227, 231; size of flows of, 
221; inclination of flows, 228; thiek- 
uess of flows, 224, 228 structure of 
flows, 228 , contraction of, 229 ; lapours 
and subliniatious of, 229, 298, slow 
cooling of, 46, 229 ; weathering of, 232 ; 
mud (see Mud-lava) ; influence in topo- 
gmpliy, 230 
Lava-cones, 215 
Lead, flow of solid, 313 
Leaia, 724 

Leda, 723, 847, 8o9, 875, 895* 

Lemlon, 808 
Leithakalk, 867 

Lemming m Glacial Period, 891, 906 
Lemuna, supposed submerged continent 
of, 283 
Lenita, 850 

Leopard, during Glacial Period, 891, 90G 
Jjeperditia, C58, 661, 724 
LepidasteTf 664 

Lepidodendron, 708, 715, 725, 728, 729* ; 

as a type-fossil, 615 
Ijepidolite, 73 
Lepidophloios, 728 
Lepidophyllum, 734 
Ijepidostrobus, 728, 729* 

Lepidoiosanrus, 753 
Lepidotus, 'ilo, 817 

Lepteena, 665, 679*, 696, 773, 775*, 789 
Leptodomus, 723 
Leptodon, 878 
Leptohpis, 775 
Leptomeryx, 869 
LeptopJdetm, 70S 
Leptynite, 125 
Lettenkohle, 767 
Leucite, 78, 99 
! Leucite-rocks, 150 
Leucitophyre, 150 
Leucoxeue, 69 
Jjowisian gneiss, 640 
Ijherzolite, 151 

Lias formations, 785; zones of, 621 

Liassien, 798 

LiMhda, 786 

Lihoeednts, 862 

Liburnian Stage, 852 

LiclmSy 664 

Life, geological action of, 452 ; succession 
of in Geological Record, 615, 631 
Lightning, effects of, 318 
Lfgnilites, 313 

Lignite, 170; formation of, 300; inter- 
glacial, 899 

Lignitic Scries of North America, 625, 882, 
833 

Lima, 762, 774, 776*, 806, 847 
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LimLiirgit©, 151 

Limo Carbonate {m Calcium Carbonate) ; 
Phosphate, 84 ; in shells, 1C9 ; in in- 
vertebrates. 608 ; in vertebrates, 608 
— Sulphate (jtee Gypsum) 

Lime-tree, early species of, 847 
Limestone, petrpgraphical characters of, 
111, 166; connected with serpentine, 
152; development df crystalline struc- 
ture in by infiltration, 107, 109, 112, 
155, 166, 167 

formed of organisms, 166; of 

annelides, 722; of polyzoa, 723; of 
crinoids, 722 ; of forammifera, 838 ; <le- 
posited chemically, 353 

conditions for formation of, 490, 

498 ; persistence of, 492, 741 

weathering of, 178 ; weathering 

reveals fossiliferous nature, and re- 
lative purity of, 335, 837 ; solution of, 
in river-water, 369 ; red loam of 
weatheied, 337 ; caverns dissolved out 
of, 355 

Hall’s experiments in fusion of, 

291 , altered into marble, 291, 304 ; into 
dolomite, 805 

Limestone-shale (Carboniferous), 737 
lAmnxa, 796, 855* 

Limonite, characters of, 68, 116; as an 
index of alteration, 107 
Limopsii, 847, 848 

Linguh, 655, 865, 669*, 679*, 718, 723, 766, 
873 

Lingula Flags, 655 
LinguleUa, 651* 

Lions, early species of, 869 ; during Glacial 
Peiiod, 891, 898, 905 
Liostracus, 65S 

Lipari Islands, volcanic phenomena of, 208, 
210, 242 
Liparite, 137 

Liquid, inclusions of in crystals, 66, 96, 
132, 135 

Liquidambar, 838, 862*, 871 
Liquidity of rocks, 104 
Listriodon, 880 
Lithia-mica, 73 

Inthological characters, 86 ; insufficient for 
the identification of formations, 614, 616 
Lithophaga, 798 
LithorniHy 840 
LitJmtrotion, 721* 

Litorina, 874 
Litorinella, 866 

Littoral deposits, organic remains in, 606 
Lituitea, 666, 679* 

Livutona, 846 
Llandeilo Group, 668 
Llandovery Group, 661, 670, 674 
Loam, 340 

Loch Fyne, manganese nodules on floor 
* of, 440 

Lomond, temperature of, 892 

Lode^ (aee Mineral Veins) 


Loess, formation of, 822, 384, 897; of 
Danube and Rhine plains, 897’ of 
Thames Volley, 908 ; suggested coiinec- 
tion of with glaciation or Europe, 887 
Loess-Puppen.Loess-Manchen, 488 
Lonar Lake, of volcanic origin, 240 
LonchopkriSf 734 
London Clay, 845; flora of, 838 
Longmynd rocks, 654 
Longnlitos, 101 
Lomdaleia, 722 
Uphiodon, 810, S57, 869 
LophiomenjXj 856 
Lophodus, 765 

Loueche (Lenk), mineral springs of, 355 

Loup River Group (Tertiary), 881 

Lowtiior Group, 671 

Low- water mark, 419 

Loxodon^ 880 

Loxomma, 733 

Loxonema, 668, 697, 723, 762 
Lucca, mineral waters of, 351 
Lucina, 697, 840*, 876 
Ludlow Group, 680 
Lxtidia, 789 

Lustre as a character of rocks, 92 
Lutra (Otter), 874, 876 
Luirietis, 856 

Lycopods, earliest known, G62 
Lydian stone, 117, 161 
Lyginodendron, 735 
Lygodium, 803, 838 
Lynton Group, 699 

Lynx, during Glacial Period, 891, 906 
Lyriodendron^ 806 
hgrodema, 676 
Lytoceraa, 784, 789*, 791* 

Macacua, 880 
Macalubas, 234 
Machairodm, 864, 875, 878* 

Macigno, 852 
Madurea, 666 
Macrocheilua, 697, 723 
Macromerite, 90 
Macropetalichthya, 705 
Macrornia, 840 

Macroscopic characters of rocks, 86, 176 
Macroataehya, 733 
MacrotJteriumt 863 
Macrouious crustaceans, 724 
Mactra, 862, 873 

Madison River, Montano, alluvial fans of, 
382 

Madrepores, earliest known, 804 
Maes, sediment in water of the, 370 
Maestricht Chalk, 827, 835 
Magma or paste of crystalline rocks, 87 
Magnesia-mica, 74 

Ma^esian Limestone of Britain, 755 {see 
Dolomite) 

Magnesium, 59 

Magnesium Carbonate, precipitation of, 399 
Chloride, influence of - in for- 
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mation of dolomite, SOS', 390; exc«*g 
of in lakes, 899 ; facilitates 

deposition of sodium chloride, 399 
Magnetism of rocks, 93 
Magnetite, 68, 116 
Magnolia, 803, 888, 860, 862 
MaUotus, 900 

MSlih or Upper Jura of Germany, 798 
Mammals, limited geologicjil range of, 612 ; 
character of Eocene, 616; earliest forms 
of, 703 : maximum development of, 838 ; 
«reat extinction of laigo types of during 
the Glacial Period, 838 
Mammalifeious Crag, 873 
Mammoth in Europe, 891 ; figure of carved 
on ivory Toy cave-mon, 905* 

Man, geological action of, 471 ; earliest 
traces of, 898, 902 

Manchhar Group (Tcitiaij), 869, 879 
Manganese, 69; deposits ot on sea floor, 
440, 469 

Mangrove swamps, growth of, 456, 461 
Manis, 869 
Manisaurus, 834 
Manon, 804 

Maple, fossil forms of, 803, 804, 839, 868, 
871 (see Acer) 

Marble, characters of, 113; produced by 
metaraorphism, 304, 577, 579; artificial 
formation of, 292 ; effacement of monu* 
mental inscriptions on, 832 
Marcasite, 85, 123 ; as a petrifying medium, 
610 

Marcellus Group, 701 
Maretia, 850 
Margarodite, 74 
Margarodite-schist, 124 
Marginella, 846 

Marine transport, 434; deposits, various 
kinds of, 436 ; chemical, 437, 469 ; me- 
chanical, 437 ; organic, 461, 463, 469 ; 
littoral, 437; infra-littoral, 438; abys- 
mal, 438 

denudation, exaggerated ideas of, 

447 ; rate of, -^7 ; plain of, 461 

• erosion, 427; guided by geological 

structure, 431 ; aided by meteoric agents, 

• organisms, superior palaeontological 

value of, 611 
Marl (fresh-water), 463 
Marl lakes, 894, 463 
Marl Slate, 761, 755 
Marmarosis, 577 
Marmot, fossil, 898, 906 
Marne, floods of the, 359 
Mames de Hauterivc, 829 
Marnes iris^, 767 
Mars, planet, 8 

Marsh-gas at volcanoes, 201, m spring 
^ water, 347, 850 
^rsupials, earliest, 763, 782 
^rsupiocriniUg, 678 
Marsupitesy 805 


Maries, 875 

Martin, earliest known, 856 
Massive rocks, 109, 129 
Massive structure of rocks, 88 
Mastodon, 861, 803, 864*, 873; as a tfpe- 
fossil, 616 

Mattodomaurus, 763 
May Hill S.indi^nes, 674 
Miiyenco (Tertiary^ basin, 8^, 876 

Stage, 868 

Medina Group, 692 

Mediterranean bft.sin, volcanic phenomena 
of (see Etna, Vesuvius, Lipari, Italy); 
Cretaceous rocks of, 830 
Mediterranean Sea, increasing salinity of, 
33; fine sediment in water of, 436; 
calcareous deposit on shore of, 437; 
delta foimations in, 390; local alteration 
of water-level of, 328 
Mediterranean Stage (Miocene), 867 
Megucerox (lush Elk), 906, 908 
Megalaspis, 687 
Megahehthys, 710 
Megalodon, 697, 698* 

Megalosmirus, 779, 782*, 807 
Megalurus, 800 
Megaphyton, 731 
Melampus, 832 
Melanerpeton, 754 
Melania, 817, 840, 841*, 855 
Melanopsis, 845, 856, 877 
Melapnyre, 145 
Meles, 880 
Melliiora, 880 
Melolonthidse, 775 
Melon, early forms of, 838 
Membranipora, 850 
Menaccamte, 69 

Mendip Hills, old shore lines around, 486, 
493, 494 

Menevian Group, 654 
Mercury, planet, 8 

Mercuiy Iodide, use of in petrographieal 
analysis, 193 
Meristella, 665, 670, 679* 

MerycMppiis, 881 
Merycopotamus, 880 
Mesohippns, 869 
Mesolepis, 732 
Mesopithecus, 872* 

Mesozoic systems, 759 
Metalloids in earth’s crust, 57 
Metals in earth’s crust, ,57; native, re- 
duced from metallic salts by organic 
acids, 453 

Metamorphic rocks, characters of, 108, 118 
Metamorphism, definition of, 571 ; causes 
of, 572, 582; conditions required for, 
303 ; varying effects of, 303, 582, 586 ; 
experiments in, 300 

— — examples of petrographieal cha- 
racters of, 114, 118, 120, 124, 127, 128, 
129,134, 152, 159, 164 * 

protlucecl by heated water, 298,582; 
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Oak, evergroou, fossil forms of, 855, 866 
Oak, fossil foims of, 803, 838, 855, 866, 
871, 875 

Obolella, 650*, 652 
Obokis, 660 

Obsidian, 140; alteration of by volcanic 
vapours, 235 
Ocean (see Sea) 

Oceanic islands, volcanic nature of, 32 

Odontopteris, 726, 752 

Odontopteryx, 840 

Odontornithes, 811 

Oenmgen Stage, 867 

(Enocarpus, 846 

Oesel Group, 688 

Oqygia, 655, 664, 665* 

Omo liiver, ratio of discliaigo to lainfall, 
361 

Oil-regions of Pennsylvania, 236, 351 
Oil-shale, 172, 740, 799 
Oil-sprmgs, 351 
Oldhamia, 650*, 657 
Oldhaven Beds, 845 

Old Bed Sandstone System, 693, 706; 
conglomerates of, 157 ; volcanic locks in, 
713, 715 : possible glacial detritus m, 716 
Oleandrideum^ 772, 828 
Olenellue, 660 
Olenidian rocks, 652 
OlenuSf 649*, 651, 664 
Olenus-schists, 658 
Oligoceue, 836, 851 
Oligoclaso, 72 
Oliva, 840, 865 

Olivine, 77, 81 ; ejected bombs of, 207 , 
alteration of, 353 
Olivine-enstatite rock, 151 
Olivine-rooks, 151 
Ompliacite, 77 
Oinphyma, 664, 677* 

Onchus, 666 

Onondago Salt Group, 692 
Onychodus, 705 

Oolite as a kind of limestone, 113 
Oolite, Great, 792; Infciioi, 791 
Oolites, Lower or Batli, 790 ; Oxford, 793 ; 
TJppei, 794 

Oolitic stmeture, 113, 175 ; in Coral reefs, 
469 

Oolitic System (see Jurassic) 

Ooze, 167; diatom, 461; foraminifcral, 
469 ; radiolanau, 469 
Opacite, 108 
Opal, 66 

Ophiderpeton, 733, 754 
Ophileta, 666 
Ophioglypha, 789 
Ophitic structure, 131 
Opossum, fossil, 868 
Oppellia (Ammonites), 784 
OrUnda, 659 
OiMtolina, 804 
Orbitolitenkalk, 829 
Orbitoliies, 850 


Ore deposits, 589 

Oreodonts of American Miocene rocks, 
869 

Oreopithecus, 864 

Ores, 592; deposition of with organisms, 
757 

Organic acids, sources of, 347, 452 ; action 
of, 174, 453, 463, 470', pass into carbon 
dioxide, 453 

Organic agency in elimination of silicates, 
152 

Organic matter in rain, 330 ; in soil, 339 ; 

in spring water, 347, 348 
Organic remains (see Fossils) 

Oiganic stiuctures in rocks, 106 
Organically derived rocks, 102, 106, 165 
Organisms, relative persistence of, 611 
Original minerals, 61 
Oriskany Formation, 692 
Oikney Islands, no raised beaches among, 
19 

Ormoxyhn, 708 
Orntthotauus, 811 
Orozoe, 664 

Orthis, 651*, 665, 667, 669*, 696, 723 
Orthisina, 660 

Ortlioeeras,651*, 666, 667*, 679*, 698, 724, 
725*, 753, 764 

Orthoceratites as type-fossils, 615 
Oitlioclase, 70 
Orthoclase-porphyry, 138 
Orthoclase-rocks, 130, 131 
Ortliomta, 665, 679* 

Ortlioptera, early forms of, 710, 732 
Ortonia, 661, 723 
“ Osar ” (Karnes or Eskers), 892 
Osborne or St. Helen’s Beds, 857 
Osmunda, 849, 858 
Osteolepis, 709*, 710 
Ostia, alluvial growth at, 390 
Ostrea, 777*, 778*, 805, 806*, 844, 854*, 
855, 862 

Ostrich, fossil, 880 
Otodus, 807, 840, 842* 

Otopteris, 786 
Otozamites, 761, 772 
Otter, fossil, 864, 874, 876 
Ottrelite Slate, 122 
Outciop, 511 
Overlap, 495, 599 
Ovis, 880 

Ox, fossil foims of, 872, 880 
Oxford Clay, 793 
Oxford Oolites (Oxfordian), 793 
Oxidation by rain, 331, 339 
Oxus River, change of course of, 324 
Oxygen in earth’s drust, 57 
Oxyrhina, 807, 876 
Ozone, 81 

Pachycormus, 790 
Pachyderms, reim of, 856 
Pachymlophus, 840 
PachyphyUwnf 772 
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Pachysporangium, 682 
Pachyiheca, 682 

Pacino Ocean, depth of, 32 ; drifted pumice 
of, 436; volcanoes of, 263, 254, 259; 
subsidence of floor of, 467 
Pack-ice, 111 

Palse^rca, 651*, 665, 667*. 669* 

Pcdsaster, 664 • 

Palmasterina, 650, 651*, 664 
Palsechinm, 676 
Palmdaphm, 699 
Pdlxocaris, 724 
Palieocastor, 869 
Palieochmrug, 856 
Palxoconia, 664 
Palxocoryateg, 819 
Palxocrangon, 724 
PalxodiscHs, 680 

PalsBOgenc, or older Tertiary, 836 
^ Palaeolithic deposits, 903 
Paheomeryx, 866 
Palseonictis, 840 
Palxoniacus, 753* 

Paljcontim, 775 
Palaeontology, nature ol, 603 
Palxonycteris, 856 
PaleeophU, 846 
Palieophycw^ 658, 662 
Palxopteris, 700, 706, 708, 726 
Paimpyge, 654 
Palxoreagf 879 
Pdxoryx, 879 
PaUeosaurus, 763 
PalsRoairen, 754 

Palseotherium, 840, 842*, 856 ; as a type- 
fossil, 616 
Palxotragns, 879 
Palxozamia, 786 
Palaeozoic rocks, 647 
Palseryx, 857 

Palagonite tutF, 165, 547, 740 
Palaplotherium, 840 
Palescharn, 665 

Palms, fossil, 804, 838, 855, 866 
Paludim, 796, 817, 845, 874, 897 
Panama, recent submergence of Isthmus 
of, 283 

Paadanuet 803, 839 

Paniselien (Systeme), 849 

Panoptea, 818, 856, 862, 863*, 874, 895 

Paracyathugf 850 

Paradoxides, 649*, 650, 657, 650 

Taradoxides Beds, 652, 658 

Paragonite, 74 

Pamgonite schist, 124 

Parc^ym, 842 

Parallel roads, 892 

Pardmilia, 804 

Parexdgf 714 

Paris basin, 847, 858 

ParkMQuntains, ColoraJo, 915 

PorWo, 714 

Parrotia, 877 

Passes between valleys, 38 ; .origin of, 926 


Patella, 792 
Pearlstone, 141 
Peat, 170 

mosses or bogs, formation of, 321, 458 ; 

rate of growth of, 460 ; bursting of, ; 
blue-iron earth of, 84 ; antiseptic power 
of, 460 ; burial of organisms in, 605 ; 
succession of m Denmark. 909 
Pebbly structure, 87 
Pebidian rocks, 643 
Pecopteris, 726, 752, 771*, 853 
Pecten, 753, 762, 766*, 774, 806, 847, 855, 
862, 873, 895* 

Pedunculus, 847, 860, 862, 863*, 873, 881 

Pegmatite, 132; veins of, 552, 557, 641 

Pegmatoid structure, 131 

Pehtes, 160 

Pelitic structure, 88 

Peltastes, 820 

Peltocaris, 664 

Penarth Beds (Ilhajtic), 764 

Pennant Grit, 744 

Pennine chain, 738 

Pennsylvania, fire-wells of, 236, oilicgioiis 
of, 351 ; coalfield of, 306 
Pentacrima, ll'd, 774*, 818 
Pentalophodon, 880 
Pedameraa, 665, 675*, 696 
Pentamerus Bods, 670 

Limestone, 675 

Pentremitea, 722 
Pcpenno, 165 
Perched blocks, 154,411 
PeriliOb, 880 
Peridotites, 78, 151 
Periechocrimia, 678 
Perimorphs, 61 
Perlite, 141 
Perlitic structure, 89 

Permeability of rocks, 299, 346 ; affects 
the discharge of rivers, 359, 361 
Permian System, 750 
Permo-caiboniferous, 750 
Perm, 795, 806, 866 
Peraaonia, 862 
Peraea, 862 
Pervious, defined, 344 
Petalodua, 724 
Petherwin Beds, 700 
Petrification, most im^itaut media of, 352, 
610 ; indicative of the alteration of rooks 
by infiltrating water, 352 ; lime as the 
agent in, 83 ; silica as the a^ut in, 66 ; 
iron disulphide as the agent in, 86 
Petroleum, 172 ; in springs, 351 ; associated 
with eruptive rocks, 576 
Petrosiliceous structure, 131 
Peace, 786 

Phacopa, 664, 677*, 697* 

Phaneropleuron, 710 
Phaacdlomya, 881 
PhaaccMhmum, 783, 784* 

PhBseanua, 879 
PhaHanelUf 819 
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PkemphigaspU, (>60 
FhilUptaMrxat 722 
Phmp$ia, 724 
PhlAopferii, 771* 

875 - 

Pimnieiteiy 855, 862 

Phohdomya, 774,, 844, 873 

PAolas, 818, 865 i 

Phdiderpetoni,. 733 ! 

PhoUdophorui, 763, 775 

PhoUdomurm, 808 ! 

Phonolite, 130 

Phosphates, 84 

Phosphatic coucretious, 488 ; tleiwsits, 168, 
470 

Phosphorite, 84 

Phrdgmoceras, 660, 679* i 

Phtanite, 719, 738, 743 
Phvllite, 121 

Phylloceras, 703, 784, 789* 

Phyllodm, 840 j 

Phyllograptus, 663* i 

PhyUopods, 651, 664, 724 

Phym, 796, 848 

Physiographical geology, 910 

Piekwell Down Group, 699 

Pikermi, mammalian fauna of, 865, 878 

Plkrite, 151 

Pihceras, 668 

Pilton Group, 699 

Pinacocerat^ 763 

Pines, early forms of, 868, 871 

Pinites, 730, 772, 786, 859 

Pinna, 750, 774, 810, 847 

Pinue, 846 

Pipe-clay, 160 

Pisania, 857 

PUidium, 875 

Pmdut, 844 

Pisolite, 113 

Pisolitio Limestone of Paris basin, 827 

Pitchstone, 140 

Pitharella, 845 

Placoparia, 667 

Plagiaulax, 783, 785* 

Plagioclase, 71, 142 

augite rocks, 146 

rocfe, 130 

Plains, characters of, 40 ; origin of, 928 ; 
formed by the sea, 449 ; of marine de- 
nudation, 451 

Plaiaancian (Pliocene), 878 
P}ane-tree, fossil forms of, 804, 889, 868, 
871 

Planer (Unt«r-, Mitkl-, Ober-), 822 
Planera, 866 

Planet^ relative densities of the, 7 ; com- 
position of, 9 

Pknorbii, 796, 855*, 866, 875 
Plants, destructive action of, 452 ; conserva- 
tive action of, 456; prccipl^tion of 
^leittin caalioitate by, SSi ; reproduetive 
aetiott|^, 467; ohemleal aetfon of^ 461 ; 
forifei^I, of minor valne for strati- 


graphical purposes, 611, 733; ohauces 
against the preservation of tlie remains 
of terrestrial, 611; evolution of, 619, 
625, 626, 883 ; relation of to theories of 
development, 625 ; oldest known terres- 
trial, 662 
Plastic clay, 844 
Plateaux, types of, 40 
Plakmys, 807, 846 
Platycrinm, 722 
Platyschisma, 666 
Plaiysomtis, 753* 

Plectrodm, 666 

Pleistocene, definition of^ 836; described, 
883 

Pleochroism, 190 ; examples of, 74, 76, 77, 
79, 80 

Plesiarctomye, 850 
PUsicth, 856 

Plemmurus, 767, 777, 781*, 809 ; as type- 
fossil, 615 
Pleeiosorez, 856 
Phuracantlm, 732 
Pleurocystites, 664 
Pleurodictyuni, 696 
Pleuromya, 789 
Plmroneura, 754 
Pleurorhynchus, 688 
Phurotoma, 840, 856 

PUuroUmaria, 666, 697, 723, 724*, 753, 
795, 806 . 

Plication of rocks, 53 ; a consoimenoe of sub- 
sidence, 314 ; connection of with cleav- 
age, 311 ; connection of with metamor- 
phism, 808, 579, 582, 584 
PHcalula, 818 
Pliocene, 870 

, definition of, 836 

FUohippm, 881 
PUolophut, 840 
Plwpithecus, 864 
Pliomurvs, 778 
Plocotcyphia, 816 
Plum, fossil species of, 871 
Plutonia, 649*, 651 
Platonic defln^, 184 

action, 198 

emptive rocks, 535, 538 

Plutonists and Keptunists, 298 
Po, area of basin of, 444 ; s^ment in water 
of, 870; annual discharge of sediment, 
444 ; heightening of plam <rf, 882 ; delta 
of, 390 
Poacifes, 849 
Podogonium, 862, 877 
Podozamitea, 761, 772, 828 
Po^mtheriumf 869 
Poikilitic, 750 

Polar flattening, an argummit for briginal 
plasticity of the earth, 12 
Folarizatlffl, analysis by, 188 ; examples 
a, 66, 71, 78, 74, 7^, 77, 7», 80, 81; 
aggregate, 81 
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Folycutylus, 831 
Vulypora, 723 
Polypterus, 710 
VolyptychodoH, 809 
I’olyzoan Limestone, 723 
Pomerania, dunes of, 324 
romneii, destruction of, 21(5 
I’once, 142 

I*oplarB, fossil, 80b, ooj, 868, 877 
Populus, 8o9, 862 
Poramhonites, 6Go, 669* 

PJ^vellia, 697 

Porcupine, during Glaeial Period, 891 
Porosity of rocks, 299, 346 
Porphyrite, 144 
Porphyritic structuie, 90 
Porphyroid, 128 

Porphyry (quartz), 135 , quai tzlcss, 138 
Portage Group, 704 

Portland Oolites (Portlandian), 794, 797 
Posidmia, Til, 748, 776* 

Posidonomya, 737, 748 
Post'Pliocene deposits, 883 
Post-Tertiary Formations, 883 
Potamaclis, 857 
Potamides, 850, 855* 

Potamogeton, 862 
Potamomya, 857 

Potassium in minerals and rocks, 50 
Potassium Iodide, in petrographical ana- 
lysis, 193 
Poterioorinus, 722 
Pothociteg, 732 
Pot-holes, 373, 415 
Potsdam Formation, 660 
Potstone, 120 

Prairie-dog, geological action of, 455 
Preareturui, 712 
Pre-Cambrian (see Archtean) 

Precession of the equinoxes, geological 
effects of, 14, 29 

Predazzo, local metamorphism at, 578 
Pre-glacial land-surfaces, 884 
Prehistoric periods in geology, 902 
Prepecopteris, 734 

Present, explains the past in geology, 3 
Pressure, influence of in fusion, 297 ; in- 
creases solvent power of water, 300, 312, 
348; effects of on rocks, 44, 309 
Prestwichia, 724 
Prixnitia, 664, 669 
Primordial zone, 653, 667, 659, 689 
Prionocyclag, 83i2 

Prismatic structure, 504, 506, 573 ; produc- 
tion of, 292 
Pristis, 840 

Proboscideans, chief era of, 863 
Procamelus, 881 
Productus, 696, 723*, 752* 

Proetus, 676 
Promephitig, 878 
Propora, 688 
Propylite, 144 
Protac/iiiteuwi; 663 


Protagler, 664 
Proteaeex, 803, 838, 855 
Protemyg, 807 
Proterosaurug, 754 
Protocystiteg, 650* 

Protogine, 134 
Protohippm, 881 
Protolycosa, 732 
Protomei yx, 869 
Protopteiis, 752 
Protogpongia, 650* 

Prototaxiieg, 708 
Protozoa as fossils, 611 
Piotriton, 754 
Proviverru, 840 
Psammites, 154 
Psammitic structure, 87 
Psammobin, 848, 858, 867 
Psaminodug, 724 
Psaronius, 708, 752 
Pgeudalsurug, 880 
Pseudocriniteg, 678 
Pgeudodiaderna, ITi, 820 
Pgeudoliva, 840 

Pseudomorphs, Gl, 83; in relation to 
alteration of rocks, 352 
Pgetidogiqillaria, 734 
Psilocephalus, 655 
Pgihphyton, 705, 708* 

Pteranodonts, 811 
Pteragpig, 6GG, 710 
Pteriohthyg, 698, 710* 

Pterinea, 6G5, 696 
Pteroceiub, 799, 819 
Pteroceiian group, 797, 799 
Pterodactylug, 778, 782*, 808 
Pterodm, 840 

Pterophyllum, 761, 772, 828 
Pteroplax, Tid • 

Pterosaurians, or winged reptiles, 778, 
808 

Ptsrotlieca, 666 
Pterozamiteg, 761, 772 
Pterygotug, 664, 697*, 711, 714 
Ptilodictya, 665 
Ptychaspig, 660 
Ptyohocerag, 807 
Ptychodug, 807 
Ptychophylhm, 664, 677* 

Ptychopyge, 687 
Puddingstone, 156 
Pullagtra, 762* 

Pulverization as a part of petrographical 
analysis, 93, 191 
Pulvulina, 795 

Pumice, 89, 142; drift of on the ocean, 
436 

Fumiceous structuie, 89 
Pupa, 732, 866, 898 
Purbeck Beds, 783, 794, 796, 797 
Purpura, 774, 873 
Pyc^ftdug, 775, 807 
Pygagter, 773 
Pygopterus, 753 

Sq 
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Fyyuruh, 7713, fSOl 

Pyrenees, Arclifcaii rocks oi', 045; mcta- 
morphism in the, 580 
Fyripora, 850 

PyKltes, 85 , concretions of, 488 ; as a 
peiiifying medium, (JIO 
Pyritous composition of rocks, 90 
Pyro-schists, Hlif 
r>jmh, 846, <362, 873 ' 

Quader-Sandstein, 829 
Qua-qua-versal dip, 513, 516 
Quartz, occurrence of, 61, (55, 96, 98, 117, 
132, 135 , water m cavities of, 296 ; 
absorbent power of, 299; artificial for- 
mation of. 300 ; veins of, an indication of 
alteration of rocks by circulating water, 
352 

Quartz porphyry, description of, 135 , 
fluxion structure in, 105 
Quartz schists, 128 
Quartz trachyte, 137 

Quartzite, 117, 127 ; production of from 
sandstone, 304 
Quartzless porphyry, 138 
Quartzose composition of rocks, 90 
Quaternary Formations, 88:5 
Quebec Group, 692 

Queen Charlotte Islands, Cretaceous rocks 
of, 831, 833 

Queensberry Group, 671 
Quercus, 846, 859, 862 
QuinqueloGulina, 848 

Kabbit, geological work of, 455 
Radiation, effects of rapid, 319 
Rndiolarian-ooze, 168, 469 
Badiolites, 806 

Bain, formation of, 329 ; function of in the 
general denudation of the land, 341 ; 
chemical action of, 5529 ; composition of, 
330; chemically active constituents of, 
331 ; mechanical action of, 31, 340; re- 
sults of unequal erosion of, 341 
Rainfall, character of, in relation to denu- 
dation, 340, 369, 445; proportion of 
discharged by riveis, 360 ; influence of 
forests on, 454, 457 
Rain-prints in strata, 485, 911 
Bain-wash, 154, 340 

Raised beaches, 19, 277; increase in ele- 
vation polewards, 280 
Randanite, 67 
Ranicot Beds, 858 
Baphioeaw us, 808 
BapMstoma, 666 
Rapilli, 162 
BastriteSj'GQS* 

Rats, geological action of, 455 
Rauch wacke, 114 

Bavenna, retrea^ of coast-line from, 8^0 
Beading Beds (see Woolwich and Reading 


Recent or Hurimu Period iii geology, 883, 
901 

Beceptaculites, 603, 696 
Red, as a colour of rocks, 02 
“ Red Chalk *’ of Hunstanton, 820, 828 
“ Red Earth ” of calcareous districts, 337, 
458 

Red Marl (see Trias) 

Red River, ratio of discharge to laiiifall, 
361; rafts of the, 368 
Bedrocks, usually unfossiliferous, 711, 752, 
755, 701, 765 
Redonitty 665, 667* 

Reducing action of rain, 332 ; of organic 
acids, 453 

Regur, or black soil of Indin, 458 
Reindeer, during Glacial Period, 891 
Reindeer Period, 909 
Remopleurides, 664 
Bemsseleria, 697 

Reproductive action in geology, 316 
Reptiles, ago of, 776 
Retinite, 140 
Betzia,%2 

Reunion, submarine volcano of, 253 
Revinien (Systemo), 658 
BhabdophylUa, 794 
Bhadinichthys, 740 
Rhfletic Beds, 766 
Bfiamnus (Buckthorn), 862 
Bhamphorhynchus, 778, 782* 

Rhine, mineral matter in water of the, 365, 
366, 370 ; audible transport of gravel on 
bed of, 367 ; suspended sand in, 372 ; 
loess of, 322, 384, 897 ; delta of, 389 , 
gorge of, 375 ; alteration of channel of 
at Schaffhausen, 378 ; ancient history of 
valley of, 861 

Rhineland, Devonian rocks of, 701 ; vol- 
canoes of, 209, 210, 255 
Bhinocerosy 856, 863, 898, 906 
BhimlophuSy 856 
Bhizodopsis, 744 
Blnzodns, 724, 726* 

Bhizomys, 880 
Bhodea, 735 
Bhodocrinus, 722 

Rhone, area of basin of, 444; slope of 
363, proportion of mineral matter in 
water of, 366, 370, 444 ; annual discharge 
of sediment, 444 ; floods of, 859 ; rate oi 
erosion of, 444; Altered by Lake oi 
Geneva, 373, 392; Mediterranean delta 
of, 390; erratic blocks of, 412; calcareout 
deposit at mouth of, 437 

BhuSy 862 

Bhynclionella, 665, 669*, 679*, 696, 723 
762, 773, 775*, 805*, 874 
Bhynchosaurus, 763 

Rhyolite, 137 ; Archaean, 640, 643 ; Silu 
rian, 668 

Rill-marks in strata, 484 

Billy beds (Paris), 848 

Rivers, sources of supply of, 358; subter 
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rauuau course of, USS ; proportion of rain- 
fall discharged by, 360; flow of, 362; 
floods of, 359 ; influence of drought on, 
359 ; typical course of, 362 ; fall or slope of, 
362 ; alleged deflection of by terrestrial 
rotation, 14; affected by earthquakes, 
^%2 ; differential velocity of, 863 ; slope 
of for navigation’ 363; geological work of, 
364; chemical action of,, 364, 372; 
chemical composition of water of, 364 ; 
mechanical action of, 366 ; transporting 
power of, 367, 372 , rafts of, 368 ; sedi- 
ment in water of, 369 ; excavating power 
of, 871, 922, 926; effects of lakes in 
filtering, 373, 385, 392 ; serpentine 
wendings of, 375 ; guided by geological 
structure, 375 , waterfalls of, 375 ; 
gorges of, not mere fissures, 378 ; action 
of compared with that of atmospheric 
processes, 379; reproductive power of, 
379; alluvium formed by, 380; flood 
plains of, 383; terraces of, 383, 900; 
terraces of, connected with upheaval, 
900 ; palmolithic alluvia of, 904 ; former 
greater volume of, 384, 898, 904 ; fill up 
lakes, 385, 393; bars of, 385; gorges 
and lake-like expansions in the courses 
of, 394 ; frozen, 368, 401 ; as indices of 
the denudation of a land surface, 442 ; 
action of beaver on, 455 
Rivers Pollution Commission, 349 
Ripple marks in blown sand, 323; in 
stratified rocks, 483, 911 
Bima, 856, 867 
RohuUna, 795 

Roches moutonn^es, 415, 888 
Rock-basins eroded by prolonged super- 
ficial disintegration, 337, 338, 417; 
scooped out by ice, 416, 888 ; filled by 
lakes, 392 
Rock-oil, 173 

Rock-salt, 111 ; and fire-wells, 236 ; super- 
ficial effects of removal of, 355 
Rocking-stones of granite districts, 337 
Rocks, feel and smell of, 93; specific 
gravity of, 93 ; magnetism of, 93 ; ther- 
mal conductivity of, 48; microscopic 
character of, 86; Idnds of structure 
among, 86 ; composition of, 90 ; state of 
aggregation of, 91 ; transitional varieties 
0 ^ 91 ; colour and lustre of, 91 ; micro- 
scopic structure of, 94, 102 

, detritd, 102, 105 ; Crystalline, 95, 

105, 109, 110; Semi-crystalline, 103; 
alteration of, 107 ; classification of, 108 ; 
Stratified (oiystalline), 110; Schistose 
or Foliated, 118; Massive, 129; Frag- 
mental, Clastic, 153; Gravel and Sand, 
154 ; Clay, 160; Yoloanic, 161 ; Organic, 
165 : Sedimentary as an index of time, 

» hypogene changes among, 288; 

capacity of for water, 299, 346 ; natural 
cements of, 809 ; effects of pressure on, 


309; alteration of by underground 
water, 351 

Rocky Mountains, position of, 36, 40; 
structure of, 919 ; alluvial fans of, 381 ; 
erosive action of snow in, 403 
Roe, fossil, 898 
Rogenstein, 768 
Roofing-slate, 122 ^ , 

Roots, influence of in formation of soil, 
339; wedge off slices of rock, 454; 
power of to penetrate downward, 454 
Rossberg, landslip at the, 358 
BostellaHa, 806, 840, 841* 

Itotalia, 804 

Rotation, effects of terrestrial, 13; possible 
influence of in tlio upheaval of laud, 
285 

Rothliegendes, 756 

Rotted rock, thick accumulations of iit 
situ, 337 
Rottonstone, 112 
Budistes, 806 
Rudistenkalk, 826 
Rugose corals, waning of, 804 
Rupeliau beds, 859 
Rupture of rocks under pressure, 309 
Russia, efflorescences on soil of, 327 ; sand 
wastes of, 325; frozen riveis of, 369; 
steppes of, 397 ; exemption of from 
geological revolutions, 688, 704 ; Arch- 
man rocks of, 644; Silurian, 688; De- 
vonian, 703; Carboniferous, 748, Per- 
mian, 757 

RutUo, artificial formation of, 302 

Sahal, 804, 838, 839*, 846, 855, 862 
Sabatino, Lago, temperature of, 392 
“ Sables moyens” of Paris basin, 851 
Sabrina Island, a submarine volcano, 250, 
253 

Saccammina, 663, 722 
Sagenaria, 717 
Sagenopteris, 761 

Sahara, daily range of temperature in, 819 ; 

recent upheaval of, 325 
St, CuBsian beds, 769 
St. Helena, 255 

St. Lawrence River, enfeebled erosion 
of, 373; rapids of, 374; ice action on, 
402 

St. Louis Group, 750 

St. Paul Island (Indian Ocean), 253, 255 

Saaenopteris, 828 

Sal-ammoniac at volcanoes, 202, 229 
Saleniaf 805 

Saliferous composition, 90 
Salma Formation, 692 
Salisburia^ 838, 868 
Salix, 803, 849, 884, 885* 

^Imien (Sysfeme), 658 
Salses, 234 

SalMeposits, 111, 899; fi£ Silm-ian a|e, 
661, 692, 693; Devonian, 704; Permian, 
751, 757; Triassic, 759, 765; Jurassic 
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800; Tertiary, 8ol, 8.50, 86 J, 860,870, 
877 

Saif lakes of terrestrial origin, 305; of 
oceanic oiigm, 396 

Salt’Lak^ Great (Utah), history of, 395; 
composition of water of, 398; deposits 
of, 400 ; efflorescences around, 327 
Salt range of Punmb, 693 
Salt water, dustructive effects of upon 
fauna of bracki&h water, 607 
Sanibre, delta of, 389 

Sand, characters of, 155 ; erosion by wind- 
blown, 320 , drift, 322 : wind-blown, 
compacted into stone, 324, 438 
Sand-dunes, formation of, 155 ; influence 
of plants in protecting, 456 
Sandgate Beds, 818 

Sandstone, varieties of, 158 ; dm ability of, 
335; formation of, 490, 498 . distinguish- 
able from mica-schist, 124, and from 
quartzite, 127 
SanguinoUtes, 723 
Samdine, 71 

Sausmo (Italian Pliocene), 878 
Santorin, volcanic phenomena of, 202, 206, 
207, 213, 215, 219, 225, 227, 232, 251, 
253 

Sao, 659 

Saone, floods ot the, 359 
Saporlxa^ 758 
ISarcophilus, 881 
Sarmatian Stage, 867 
Sarsaparilla, 871 
Sarsen stones, 342 
Sassafras, 803, 860, 871 
Saturn, planet, 8 
Sauriaus, earliest tiaccs of, 749 
Saunchthys, 775 
Saussurite, 73 
Saxicava, 895* 

Saxony, coal-field of, 748 , Cretaceous rocks 
of, 802, 829 

Sealaria, 840, 874, 875* 

Scaldisien (Systfeme), 876 
Scandinavia, fjelds or table-lands of, 40, 
924; snow line in, 403; glaciers of, 
404, 406, 407, 418; terraces of, 280, 
893 ; rise of land in, 276, 277 ; subsi- 
dence in, 284 , Archaean rocks of, 644 ; 
Cambrian, 657 ; Silurian, 686 ; Old Red 
Sandstone, 717 ; Avicula contorta zone 
in, 767; glaciation of, 415, 885, 887, 
896 ; raised beaches of, 893 
Scaphaspis, 681, 712 
Scaphites, 807, 809* 

Scaur Limestone, 737 
Scenery, geological origin of, 910-928 
Schalsteiu, 165 
Scheldt, delta of, 389 
“ Scliiste” or shale, 161 
Schist, definition of, 119 
Schistose rocks, 118 . 

Schistose structure, 88, 118, 129; origin 
of, 306; compared with streaked struc- 


tuie of trachytes, 307; passes into 
granitoid, 308 ; artificially produced, 301, 
307, 308 

Schists, crystalline, as part of the earth’s 
ciust, 659 ; characters of, 579 ; weather- 
ing of, 338; origin of, 120, 125, 570, 
578, 586 ; possibly sometimes metamoy- 
phosed eruptive rocks and tuffs, 587 (see 
Archsean and Metamorphism) 

Schists, spotted, 580 
Schizodus, 723, 752* 

Schizoneura, 761 

Schizopteris, 748 

Schoharie Grit, 704 

Schorl, 80 

Schrattenkalk, 829 

Sciurus, 875 

Scolithm, 658, 664 

Scoriaceous structure, 89 

Scorpions, earliest known, 782, 749 

Scotland (see Britain) 

Seyphia, 797, 804 

Sea, why preponderant in S. heraispheic, 
12 ; distribution and depth of, 32 , deptli 
of indicated by form of coast-line, 449 ; 
antiquity of basins of, 911 ; subsidence of 
bed of, 287 ; form of bottom of, 32 ; com- 
position and density of water of, 33; 
movements of, 418 ; tides of, 418 ; cur- 
rents of, 327, 420, 426; distribution of 
temperature in, 420; Polar water on 
floor of, 420; waves, breakers, and 
ground-swell of, 422, 428; depth at 
which the bottom may be disturbs, 423 ; 
geological work of, 426 , influence of on 
climate, 27, 426 ; chemical action of, 426, 
469; oxidation by water of, 427; me* 
chanical erosion of, 255, 281, 427 ; tians- 
port by, 434, 438 ; work of ice in, 423 , 
chemical deposits of, 436, 441, 469 ; me- 
chanical deposits of, 437; organic de* 
posits of, 461, 463, 469, 606, 607; 
abysmal deposits of, unlike any geolo- 
gical foimation visible on the land, 
441, 608, exaggerated cstunates of de- 
nuding power of 447 ; denudation by 
compared with that ot subaerial agents, 
448, final result of erosion by, in the 
formation of a submarine plain, 449; 
general conservative influence of, 451 
(see Marine) 

Sea-calf, early forms of, 865 
Sea-caves as proofs of upheaval, 277 
Sea-level assumed to be constant, 275; 
alteration of, 275 

Seals in Caspian Sea and Lake Baikal, 
397 

Secondary minerals, 61 
Secondary or Mesozoic Systems, 759 
Secretions, 89 

Sediment necessary for river erosion, .373 : 
rate of subsidence of in water, 435, 
439 

Sedimentary rocks, 108; leqticular cha*\ 
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racter of, 491, 614 ; classification of by 
fossils, 616; formed in shallow water, 
911 

Sedlitz, mineral water of, 851 
Seeds, transport of by wind, 326 
Seewenkalk, 830 
Sgeyenmergel, 830 
Segregated stroctiire, 90 
Segregation veins, 62, 90, 132, 556 
Seine, floods of the, 359; ratio of dis- 
charge to rainfall, 361 ; terraces of the, 
383 

Semicrystalline structure, 103 
Semionotus, 775 
SemnopithecuSf 880 
Senna, early forms of, 847 
Senonian, 814, 822, 827 
Sepia, 774 

Septarian nodules, 488 
Septarienthon, 859 
Septastrsea, 789 
Sequanien, 797 
Sequoia, 803, 854*, 862, 871 
Sericite, 74 
Sericite-Bchist, 124 

Serpentine, characters of, 81 ; as an index 
of alteration, 107 
Serpentine-rock, 151 
Serpula, 795 
Serpulites, 664, 723 
Seve Group, 688 

Severn, annual discharge, 361; bore of, 
419 

Shale, characters of, 161 ; formation of, 490, 
498 

Shaly structure, 88 
Shannon, slope of, 363 
Sheep, fossil, 880 
Sheets, intensive, 547 
Shell-banks, formation of, 464 
Shell-marl, 166 
Shell-mounds, 909 

Shell-sand, 167 ; cemented into solid stone, 
324, 438 

Shells, as proofs of upheaval, 277 
Shetlands, effects of lightning in, 318; 

contain no raised beaches, 19 
Shingle, 155 ; coarse forms of on sca-floor, 
435 

Shingle-beaches, 435, 437 
Shore (see Coast-line) 

Shore deposits, 437, 606; organic re- 
mains in, 606 

Shrew, earliest known forms of, 856 
Siberia, elevation of, 276, 280; frozen 
rivers of, 369 

Sicily, Pliocene strata of, 877; mud- 
volcanoes of, 234 

^‘fisnte, 83, 116 ; as a petrifying medium, 

Sigillana, 708, 715, 728, 729*, 752; as a 
t^pe-fossil, 615 

Silica in earth’s crust, 58, 65; in river 
water, 365, 453 ; in organisms, 168, 608 ; 


dissolved by orranic acids, 463 ; dissolved 
by superheated steam, 298; deposited 
in the sea, 743; concretions of, 117, 
488 ; considered os a petrifying m^ium, 
352 * 

Silicates, decomposition of, 333, 353; 
formed as decomposition products, 353 ; 
exist in soil, 347 ; formmg on sea-floor, 
441, 470 • 

Siliceous composition, 90 
Siliceous deposits, 67, 117, 168, 854 
Siliceous sinter (see Sinter) 

Silicic acid, 60 

Silicification of organic remains, 610 
Silicon in eartli’s crust, 67 
Silurian System, 601 ; salt and gypsum beds 
in, 661, 692, 693; volcanic locks of (see 
Volcanic action) 

Silver, native, in fossil wood, 453 
Simocyon, 878 
Sinomurien, 798 

“ Smks” in limestone districts, 855 
Sinter, calcareous, 354; siliceous, 67, 117, 
354 

Siphonia, 804 
Siphonotieta, 665 
Sivatherium, 872, 880* 

Siwalik Group (Tertiary), 879 
Skaptar Jbkull, eruption of, 224 
Skiddaw Slates, 670 

Slag (iron), contraction of in cooling, 295 

Slaggy structure, 89 

Slate ai a geological term, 121 

Slaty fracture, 91 

Sleet, formation of, 329 

Slickensides, 504, 523, 592 

Slimonia, 664 

Slopes, deceptive angles of in mountains, 
39 

Smaragdite, 77 

Smell as a character of rocks, 93 
SmUax, 832 

Snails, oldest known land-, 732, 749 
Snake River, basalt sheets of, 209, 256, 
565 

Snow, effect of on climate, 25; formation 
of, 329 ; geological action of, 403 
Snow-ice, 110 
Snow-line, 402 
Soda lakes, 395 
Sodium, 59 

Sodium Carbonate, chemical action of in 
water of bitter lakes, 399, 400 
Sodium Chloride in the air, 32; in sea 
water, 34, 59; as a rock, 85, 111; at 
volcanoes, 202 

Soil, characters of, 154 ; formation of, 321, 
339, 458 ; added to by deposit of dust, 
321, 339; influence of earth-worm on, 
, 339, 454 ; comparative fertility of, 339 ; 
fertilized by min, 330; removal ayd 
renewal of, 540; suppos^ permanence 
of, 340; organic matter in, 347 ; evapo- 
ration from, 860 
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Soil-cap, its influence on dip of rocks, 
511 

Soissonais, lignites of tlie, 848 
Solariuviif 806 
Sokmyaj 759 

Solenhofen Limestone, 799 
Solenopleura, 658 t 
Solfataras, 201, 209 
Solution by raih-water, 332 
Somma, Monte, 206, 208, 209 
Soolquellen, 350 
Sorex (shrew), 875 
Sowerhya, 795 

Spain, Archsean rocks of, 645 ; Cambrian, 
657, 660 ; Silurian, 691 ; Devonian, 703 , 
Carboniferous, 745, 747 ; Trias, 767 
Spalacotherium, 783 
Sparagmite of Norway, 657 
Sparodug, 754 
Spars, 592 
Spatangenkalk, 829 
“ Spates ” or floods, 359 
Species, Darwin on origin of, 624 
Specific ^avity of rocks, 93 ; reduction of 
in fresh water, 368: and in sca-water, 
428 

Spectrum-analysis, 9 
Speeton Clay, 816 
Sphterodue, 807 
Sphieronites, 664 
Sphserosiderite, 83, 116, 720 
^hmrogpongia, 668 
SphxrufiteSj 806 
Sphagodm, 666 
Sphene, 80 
Sphtmnchm, 1Q5 
^phenophyllum, 662, 726 
Sphenopteris, 708, 726, 727*, 756, 771*, 
817 

Sphenozamites, 772 

Spheroids of weathering, 335, 488, 507 
Spherulite-rock, 141 

Spherulites, artificially formed in glass, 
301 

Spherulitic structure, 89, 135, 141 
Spider, earliest forms of, 732 
Spilosite, 578 
Spindle-trees, fossil, 855 
Spiriferina, 775*, 789 
Spinfera, 665, 696, 698*, 718, 723* 753, 
761, 773 
Spirigera, 696 
SpirorbiSy 664, 718, 723 
Spitzbergen, elevation of, 276, 280 ; effects 
of frost at, 401; Tertiary flora of, 
868 

Splintery fracture, 91 
Spondylusy 805, 806*, 847, 862 
Sponges, spicules of in siliceous deposits, 
469; fossil, 650, 663,797,804* 

Springs, origin of, 844; indicate positfoi. 
of faidts, 534 ;, kinds of, 344 ; surface or 
siipple, 344; deep-seated, ^5; tempe- 
raturepf, 346 : thermal, 45, 347, ^8, 599 ; 


thermal connected with mountain-crump- 
ling, 917; chemical action of, 347, 351, 
355; chemical constituents of, 347, 348 ; 
common or] potable, 348 ; mineral, 349 ; 
relation of their composition to nature of 
surrounding rocks, 349 ; saline from old 
volcanic rocks, 202;^ calcareous, 349, 
354, 609; ferruginous or chalybeate, 850, 
354 ; brine, 350 ; medicinal, 851 ; sulphur, 
351; oil, 351; deposits from, 853; si- 
liceous, 236, 354 ; yearly amount of mine- 
ral matter remove by, 355; drying up 
of, 359 ; relation of to river-suppl;^, 859 ; 
preservation of organic remains in de- 
posits of, 606 
Sprue#, fossil, 868, 875 
Sprudelstein, 113 
Sqmhdon, 881 

Squirrel, early forms of, 841, 808 
Steg, fossil, 898 
Staqonolepis, 763 

Stalactite, 112 ; formation of, 332, 353 
Stalagmite, 113 
Stars, composition of tlie, 11 
Stauria, 664 
Staurolite-slate, 122 

Steam, solvent power of superheated, 298, 
300; in volcanic explosions, 218, 225, 
262 

Stegonodon, 880 
St^glery 669 
Steneotaurus, 776 
Stenoportty 753 

Stephanoceras (Ammnnite><)y 786, 789*, 

Stereogmthusy 783 
Sterrdm-gia, 755 

Stigmaria, 715, 728, 729*, 730*, 752 
Stigmariopm, 733 
Stinkstone, 112 
Stiper-stone Group, 667 
Stocks and stock-works, 597 
Stomatopsisy 852 
Stone Age or Period, 902 
Stonesfield Slate, 782, 792 
Storm-beaches, 276, 437 
Storms, cause of, 317,' destructive effects 
of on marine fauna, 607 ; transport of 
organisms by, 327 
Stramberg Limestone, 800 
Strata, altemations and associations of, 
490; relative persistence of, 491, 614; 
chronological value of, 495; ternary 
succession of, 498; poups of, 499 
grouped by lithological characters, 
499; and by fossils, 600; inclination 
of^ 509; measurement of thickness of, 
514; curvature of, 614; crumpling ot, 

I 519 

Stratification, forms of, 474 ; affords means 
of estimating tite amount of displace- 
I ment of rocks, 911; a guide to the 
j amount of denudation, 911 ; influence ot 
upon scenery, 922 
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Stratification-planes, in relation to schistose 
structure, 307 ; in relation to weathering, 
335 

Stratified rocks, 109 ; shallow-water origin 
of, 608 

Stratified structure, 88, 154 
^r^tigraphy, principles of, 631 
^ratoduSi 807 

Streaked structure, 88; of trachytes, &c., 
compared with foliation of schists, 
307 

StrephodeSj 672 
Strephodm^ 775 
Strepsodm^ 731* 

StreptorkynchuSf 696 
Stnation, glacial, 414, 885 
StricUandinia^ 665, 670 
Strike of strata, 512 ; relation of to curva- 
ture and cleavage, 515, 521 
Stringocephalus, 697, 698* 

Stringocephalus Limestone, 702 
Stromatoporay 663 
Strorribodes, 664 
Stromboli, 208, 210, 217 
StrombuSf 862 
^trophahsiaf 753 

Strophomena^ 665, 669*, 679*, 69G 
Structures of rocks, 86 
Stylacodon, 801 
Stylocaeniaf 850 
Stylolites, 313, 490 
Styloneurm, 664, 712 
StyraXj 866 

Sub-apennine series (Pliocene), 877 
Sub-carboniferous rocks, 750 
Sublimation, nature of, 297 ; at volcanoes, 
202, 229 

Submerged forests, 281 
Subsequent eruptive rocks, 535, 538 
Subsidence at volcanoes, 232, 243, 5CI ; 
during earthquakes, 273 ; secular, 281 ; 
in excess of upheaval, 912; proofs of 
intermittent, 282, 722, 742; causes of, 
284 ; connected with deposition, 287 ; 
rise of temperature with, 289, 291; 
induces plication, 314; induces meta- 
morphism, 303 ; infiuences flow of rivers, 
364 ; affects sedimentation, 498 ; affects 
denudation, 449, 912 ; favourable to pre- 
servation of remains of marine fauna, 
607 

Sul»oil, 155; passes up into soil, 339, 
341 

SvhuUtes^ 666 

Succinea, 875, 898 

Suez Canal, Bitter Lakes of, 400 

SufSoni, 285 

Suffolk Crag, 873 

Sulcoretepora, 723 

Sulphates in nature, 84; in rain, 380; in 
river water, 865 ; in the sea, 34 ; I'educed 
to sulphides by organic matter, 332, 
453 


Sulphides in nature, 85 ; formed artificially, 
298 

Sulphur iu earth’s crust, 57, 59, 68; at 
volcanoes, 235; be<ls of formed in the 
wot way, 861 ; resulting fropi rednption 
of gypsum, 332 
Sulphur-springs, 351 

Sulphuric acid, 60, 64 at volcanoes, 202, 
235 , m rain, 330 ; coftosion by, 330 

Sumach, fossi? species (if, 871 
Sumbawa, great eruption of, 217, 219 
Sumtor Group (Tertiary), 880 
Sun, density of the, 8 ; composition of, 10, 
11 ; influence of in geological changes, 
19, 51, 195 

Sun-cracked surfaces of strata, 484, 911 
Sunlight, effect of on minerals, 318 
Superposition, order of, 500, 614; proved 
by fossils, 616 , fundamentally important 
in palaeontology, 622, 631 
Supra-corallian beds, 794 
Sm, 864, 873, 898 
Swallow-holes, 355 
Sweden (see Scandinavia) 

Switzerland (see also Alps), temperature 
of lakes in, 392 , Miocene lakes of, 894 ; 
glaciers of, 404 ; Archaean rocks of, 645 ; 
Silurian, 691, Devonian, 703; Trias, 
768; Jurassic, 798, 800; Cretaceous, 
829; Eocene, 851; Oligocene, 860; 
Miocene, 867; glaciation of, 412, 887, 
898 ; old lake dwellings of, %d 
Syenite, 137 
Syenite-porphyry, 13f> 

SylUemuSi 807 
Symplocos, 846 
Syncline, 517, 914 
Synocladia, 753 
Syringodendron^ 733 
Syringophyllum, 688 
Stjringopora, 664 

Table-lands, types of, 40, 924 ; of deposit, 
40; of erosion, 40, 451 ; erosion of into 
systems of hills and valleys, 924 
Taohylite, 149 
Txniopteris, 752, 760*, 771* 

Talc, 81 

Talc-schist, 120, 126 
Talpa (mole), 875 
Tancredia, 793 

Tangles protect a coast-line, 456 
Tapes, 863* 

Tapir, 868, 873 

Tapiroid mammals, early forms of, 841 

Tapindus, 856 

Tarrannon Shale, 676 

Tassello, 852 

Taunusien, 702 

Taxites, 792, 860 

Tq^ocrinus, 664 

Taxodium, 859, 871 
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Taxoyyhn, 8G0 

Tay, Loch, affected by wiada, 892 
Tealby Senes, 817 
Tectaria, 790 

Tegal of Vienna basin, 867, 877 
Tehomurusy 776 
Telerpeton, 763 
TelUna, 863, 873, 895* 

TemnograptU8r,QSl 

Temperature, raised by depression, 289; 
raised by rock-crusliing, 290 ; raised by 
intrusion of erupted rock, 291; mode- 
rate, sufficient for mineral transforma- 
tions, 300 

Temperature, terrestrial, 45, 49, 55 ; dimi- 
nution of rate of increase below moun- 
tain cliains, 912 ; meteorological, affected 
by ocean currents, 426 ; eflects of rapid 
daily or seasonal changes of, 319, 
834 

Tenoriflfe, Island of, 247, 255 
Tentaculitet, 666, 696 
Teratoiaurus, 763 
Terehra, 862 
Terebratellay 805 

Terebratida, 72'd*, 756, 761, 773, 775*, 784, 
805*, 859, 873 
Terebratulina, 805, 878 
Terebrirodra, 805* 

“ Terra rossa ” {see Red Earth) 

Terrace Epoch of America, 383, 900 
Terraces, marine, marking rise of land, 277 ; 

of rivers, 883, 900 
Terrain Ardennais, 658 
Terrain rh^nan, 690 
Terre-k-foulon, 161 
Terrigenous marine deposits, 437 
Tertiary Systems, 835; oldest strata in, 
848 

Tetraconodon, 880 
Tetracus, 856 
Tetradium, 664 
Tetragraptus, 663* 

Tetralophodon, 880 
. TetrapteruSy 846 
Teud^sis, 774 
Textilariay 804 

Thames, annual discharge of the, 361; 
catchment basin of, 361; slope of, 
368 ; composition of Water of, 365 
Thamnastrsea, 773 
Thanet Beds, 844 
Theca, 650*, 666 
Thecia, 664 
Thecidium, 789, 805 
Theeodontosaurus, 763 
Theoomilia, 773 
Thehdus, 666 
Thefeutherivm, 856 
Thermal springs, 347, 348 
Thickness of strata, measurement of, 

m 

Thonschiefer, 12 1‘ 


Thraeia, 795 
“ Throw ” of faults, 526 
Thujopsis, 868 

Thun, alluvium in Lake of, 385 
Thuyites, 772, 817 

Tiber, growth of delta of, 390 ; landslip on 
the, 358 
Tiehogonia, 866 

Tidal waves, 419 ; currents, 420 
Tides, 51, 52, 418 
Tiger, fossil, 881 
Tilestones, 682 

Till or boulder clay, 161, 411, 417, 888 

Tillodonts of Cretaceous time, 842 

Time-measures in geology, 54, 444 

Titaneisen, 69 

Titanite, 80 

Titanotherium, 869 

Tithonian stage, 800 

Toad, early forms of, 868 

Toadstone of Derbyshire, 738 

Toarcien, 798 

Tongrian Beds, 859, 860 

Tottemhoe stone, 821 

Tourmaline, 80 

Toxaster, 804 

Toxoceras, 807, 809* 

Trachyceras, 763 
Trachyderma, 682 
Trachyte, 139 ; liquidity of, 224 
Trachytoid structure, 131 
Trade-winds, 13, 27 
Traaulohyus, 856 

Trail or “ loess ” of Thames valley, 908 
Trass, 164, 203 

Travertine, 112 ; formation of, 354 
Trechomys, 856 

Trees, erect in strata, 492, 495, 497 
Tremadoc Slates, 655 
Trematosaums, 763 
Trenton Formation, 692 
Tretoceras, 676 
Tnacanthodon, 783, 786* 

Triarthrella, 660 

Triassic System, 760, 759 ; metamorphlsra 
of, 578, 586; basins, effacement of, 
621 

Trichechus, 875 
Trichites, 101 
Tridyraite, 66 

Trigonia, 774, 777*, 778*, 881 
Trigonoearpon, 731 
Triaonodusy 768 

Trilobites as type-fossils, 615; earliest, 
650, 664; latest, 724 
Trilophodoriy 880 
Trinidad, asphalt of, 173 
TrimeUuSy m,B65*y 667 
Trionyxy 832, 846, 857 
Triplesiay 665, 669* 

Tripoli-powder, 67, 168, 461 
TrivtUy 881 
TrochocyathuSy 804 
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Tivchosmilutt 81)4 
Tiochus, 679*, 792, 806, 865 
Trogonilmiumy 874 
Tro^hmy 873, 874, 875*, 895* 

Tvbicauluy 757 

Tufa, calcareoua, formed in bitter lakes, 
400 

Tflfl? 161, 214, 565; iion-voloanic frag- 
ments in, 206, 216, 243, 253, 574 
Tutf-cones and coniferous wood, 731 
Tulip-tree, fossil forms of, 804, 871 
Tunbridge Wells Sand, 817 
'J’undras of Siberia, 457 
Turhinolia, 851, 860 
Turbo, 753, 762, 806 
Turf, protective influence of, 456 
Turonian, 814, 821, 826, 829 
Turrilepas, 664 
Turrilitesy 807, 808* 

Turritella, 762, 806, 840, 874, 881 
Turtles, earliest known, 776 
Tuscany, delta growth in, 390 ; travertine 
of, 354 
Tylodon, 840 
Type-fossils, 615 
Typhis, 855 

Uinta Group, 853 

Uinta Mountains, 288 ; structure of, 914 
> Dlmus, 862 
Uncites, 696, 698* 

Unconformability, 599 
Under-clays of (^al-measures, 491 
Undorcliff, oi igin of, 357 
Underground circulation of water, 346 
(see Springs) 

Unio, 790, 817, 856, 875 ^ 

United States (see America, North) 
Unstratifled rocks, 109 

structure, 88 

Upheaval, secular, 274 ; results from sub- 
sidence, 912; increases towards the 
poles, 280; relation of to eaithquakes, 
273 ; proofs of intermittent, 280 ; causes 
of, 284 ; connected with denudation, 287 ; 
at volcanic vents, 232, 251 ; gives use 
to faults, 315 ; attributed to local hydra- 
lion of anhydrite, 333 ; influence of on 
flow of rivers, 364; indicated by river 
terraces, 384; affects denudation, 447, 
911, 912 
Uralite, 77 
Uranus, 8 
Uraster, 7^9 
Urgonian, 824 
Vrocordylns, 733 
Vrsusy 875, 898 

Utah, salt lakes of, 111, 395, 400 ; efflores- 
cences of, 327 ; Carlmniferous marble of, 
114; “laccoliles” of, 646; granite of, 
563, 646; Cretaceous, 832; Tertiaiy, 
869; volcanic phenomena of, 209, 210, 


Utica Group, 692 

Valleys, longitudinal and transverse, 38; 
sometimes originated by earthauakes, 
272 ; usually by erosion, 926 ; sul^rial 
origin of, 283, 446; sometimes formed 
or deepened by falling in of cavern roofti, 
357, late of erosion bf, 446, 879, 920; 

1 elation of to aaticlinba |ind synclines, 
914 ; persistence of, 922 
Valmta, 796 

Vapours from volcanoes, 198, 211, 235, 
298 

Variolite, 145 
VectimuruSy 817 

Vegetable substance, alteration of into 
coal, 305 

Veins and dykes, 551 ; mineral, 591 (see 
Mineral Veins); of segregation, 132; 
of intrusion, 551 
Veinstones, 592 
Venice, delta formation at, 390 
Ventriculites, 804* 

Venus, 806, 865 
Venus, planet, 8 
Vermetus, 849 
Vermicularia, 820 
Veimilia, 

Vermilion Creek Group, 853 
Vertebrate life, earliest traces of, 666 
Vesicular structure, 88 
Vesuviumte, 79 

Vesuvius, phenomena of, 200, 202, 206, 208, 
209, 211, 212, 213, 215, 216, 217, 220, 
222, 223, 225, 227, 228, 229, 230, 231, 
232, 233, 248, 249 
Viburnum, 849, 868 
Vichy, allralme water of, 351 
Vienna basin, Oligocene deposits of, 861 ; 

Miocene, 866 ; Pliocene, 876 
Vienna Sandstone of Alps, 830, 838, 851 
Vincularia, 723 
Vino, fosfcil forms of, 855, 866 
Virgulian group, 795, 797 
Viridite, 107 

Vistula, sediment in water of, 370 
Vitreous structure, 99, 104, 105, 131 ; ba- 
salt, 100, 105, 149, 213 
Vitrophyrc, 90 
Vivarais, volcanoes of, 209 
Vivianite, 84; as a petrifying medium, 
610 

Volcanello, Island of, 242, 248 
Volcanic action, 208 ; active, dormant, and 
extinct phases of, 208; sites of, 209; 
conditions for, 210 ; inffuence of steam 
in, 218; periodicity of, 211 ; alternations 
in character of, 247, 253; premonitory 
symptoms of eruption, 212 ; Assures, 212, 
221, 255, 261 ; explosions, 215, 219, 226, 
252 ; showers of dust, 216 ; outpouring 
of lava, 219 (see Lava); subsidence aad 
elevation, 232, 243, 251; torrents ot 
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water and mud, 232; mud volcanoes, 
234 ; goysirs, 236 ; ordei of appearance 
of lavas, 149 ; relation of volcanic action 
to granite, 544, 587 ; relation of to meta- 
m'erphism, 581 ; distribution of in space, 
259 ; causes of, 260, 917 
Yolcanic action {conHmed)^ historyof, 259 ; 
evidence of this action in Archaean or 
Pre-cambrian time, 260, 643 ; Silurian, 
260, 662, 668, 670, 671, 673, 685, 689; 
Devonian, 695, 702, 703; Old Red 
Sandstone, 260, 560, 564, 713, 715; 
Carboniferous, 208, 245, 260, 559, 564, 
567, 738, 739, 740, 743 ; Permian, 260, 
560, 751, 755,756, 757, Triassic, 260, 
769 ; Cretaceous, 831, 833 ; Eocene, 858, 
Oligocene and later Tertiary, 250, 565, 
861, 877, 881, 920 

Volcanic products, 197 ; gases and vapours, 
198, 211, 235, 262; sublimations, 229, 
298 ; water, 202 ; lava, 203 ; fragmentary 
materials, 162, 205, 216, 565 ; preserva- 
tion of organic remains in, 207, 606 
Volcanic structure, 239, 558 ; cones, 239 ; 
tuff-cones, 243; mud-cones, 245; lava- 
cones, 245 ; cones of tuff and lava, 247 ; 
craters, 241, 558; heads (Vulkanische 
Kuppen), 256 , necks, 143, 163, 558 ; 
bedded volcanoes (Strato-Vulkane), 243; 
dome - volcanoes, 243; submarine vol- 
canoes, 249, 439 ; fissure or massive type 
of eruptions, 253; plateaux, 258, 564; 
lakes, 230, 240 

Volcano, Island of, 224, 226, 235, 255, 
320 

Volga, slope of, 363 
Volkmamia, 734 
VoUzia, 761* 

Valuta, 828, 840, 811*, 855, 873, 875*, 
881 

Valvaria, 850 

Vosges, metamorphism in the, 580 
Vulcanism, 197 
Vulsella, 847 

Wacke, 161 

Wadhurst Clay, 817 

Wahsatch Group, 853 

Wahsatch Mountains, granite of, 553 

WalcMa, 733, 752, 792 

Waldlieimia, 789, 881 

Wales, coast alluvia of, 388 ; erect trees in 
coal-measures of, 496; crumpled coal 
seams in, 520 ; coalfield of, 289, 531 ; 
diorite bosses of, 545 
Walkerde, 161 

Walnut, early forms of, 838, 871 
Warminster feeds, 820 
Water, present in all rocks, 298; white- 
hot water-substance in lava, 227, 262, 
296, 573; origin of, in rocks, 299; 
effect of infiltration of upon rock?, 72 
107/^155, 167, 299; solvent power of 


increased by heat and pressure, 300, 
310, 312, 348, 352 ; suspends solidification 
of eruptive rocks, 301 ; active chemical 
solutions in, 302, 347; three forms of, 
328 ; circulation of over the globe, 329 ; 
underground circulation of, 344; hard 
and soft, 348; chemical changes cajised 
by underground, 351 ; effects of running 
water on rocks, 371 ; chemical action of 
river, 364, 372 ; without sediment does 
not erode, 373, 394 ; effects of freezing, 
401 

Waterfalls, origin of, 375, 926 
Water-ice, 110 

Water-level, alteration of by wind, 328; 

of springs, 345 
Water-lilies, fossil, 869, 875 
Watersheds, how determined, 925 ; not in 
centre of a country, 925 ; less permanent 
than water-courses, 925 
Waterstonos, 764 

Water-vapour of the atmosphere, 31 
Waves caused by earthquakes, 272; by 
wind, 827, 422, 423; by tides, 419 ; 
size of, 422; force of, 423, 428; effects 
of, 428 ; aided by air, 429 
Wealden deposits, 815, 817, 828 
Weathered blocks are apt to bo mistaken 
for erratics, 413 

Weathered crust, varying thickness of, 
334; removal of by rain, 341; possible 
source of part of Boulder-clay, 888 
Weathering, examples of, 64, 66, 69, 71, 
72, 73, 74, 75, 76, 78, 81, 95, 123, 131, 
136, 173; importation of m field-geology, 
178 ; definition of, 333 ; causes of, 334 ; 
conditions for resisting, 385 
Weber Quartzite, 749 
Wells, why shallow or deep, 345 
Wemmelien (Systfeme), 851 
Wenlock Group, 676 
Weiss-stein, 126 
Westmoreland, iron of. 68 
Westphalia, Cretaceous rocks of, 828 
Whet-slate, 122 
White as a colour of rocks, 92 
White Lias, 764 

White Mountains (New England), gJicia- 
tion of, 899 

White River Group, 869 
White Sea, communication between ‘and 
Caspian, 897 
White Trap, 576 

Wiesbaden, mineral waters of, 851 
Williamsonia, 772* 

Willow, fossil forms of, 804, 829, 839, 855 
877 

Wind, velocity of, 318; geological effect! 

of, 320 ; transport of se^s by, 826 
Wolf, fossil, 869, 875, 898 
Wollastonite, artificially formed, 30Q 
Woods (see Forests) 

Woolhope Limestone, 676 
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Woolwich aud Heading Beds, 844 
Worms, burrows and trails of in strata, 
485, 911 ; castings of in relation to tho 
formation of vegetable soil, 339 
Wyoming, “Bad Lands” of, 343; Cre- 
taceous rocks, 831 ; Eocene, lakes of, 
3944 volcanic actipn in, 209 

Xnnthopsis, 846 
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OUR CORRESPONDENT 

T he current academic 
grannjne is heavily in( 
towards the Engine 
discipline and, the Arts and 
Science streams have tal 
back seat m the mind shj 
most students. 

Engineenng, which was s( 
dominated by the IT indui 
slowly changing and other < 
es are also gaming mome 
Across the state there are 
than 250 engineering co 
and students are loobng at 
career options. 
Technological advances 
given birth to the age of rol 
and the field is luring 
youngsters towards 
Papyrusclubs, a D 
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K shitij is UT Kahai 
educational fest. T 
more than 40 event 
and management, guest 
shops, technology exl 
megashows. This year’s 
includes; 

•KRYOTECH 

This event is based on refri 

laboration with ASHRAE(i 
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wk part in the two day seminar on 
! by the Papyrus clubs at IIT Saashtra 


Chronicle initiative nghtly antic- 
ipated the student psyche and 
launched a Robotics Training for 
students in Schools and Colleges. 
Robotics Orientation Program, a 
two day seminar for the students 
of UT Chennai, was orgamsed as 
part of the IITM -Saashtra 2008, 

The students went through a 
carefully designed course cover- 
ing the fundamentals of Robotic 
Engineenng. This two day pro- 
gram focused on the art of build- 
ing basic, manual and 
autonomous robots from discrete 
electronic components. 

Building such intelligent and 
autonomous robots is an ideal 
way to explore the field of elec- 
tronics and basics of robotics. 
Participants were encouraged to 
apply concepts that they learned 


in their classrooms, to employ 
their knowledge in new and inter- 
esting ways to create simple yet 
seenungly complex robots. 

The program concluded with a 
competition in which participants 
had to build robots and demon- 
strate their capabilities in a 
soccer robot event. 
Certificates were 
awarded to all partici- 
pants. 

There was an over- ' 
whelming response for 
this program and stu- 
dents from other parts of 
India too showed interest in the 
program. 

The program vahdated the ini- 
tiative of Papyrusclub in deliver- 
ing knowledge enhancement pro- 
grams for students. 
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